BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


THE UNPUBLISHED INGOLDSBY LEGEND. 
TO WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


Dear Sir,—Some weeks ago you may have seen advertised—and it 
must have caused you some little surprise—a proposed reading of an “ Un- 
geen ingelichy Legend.” No one could have been more astonished 

y such an announcement than myself. Nothing of the sort was in 
existence! On inquiry, it turned out that the poem in question was indeed 
nuine, having been written by my father during his last illness, and 
ving for its subject his own personal condition at that time, but that it 
was obviously no “ Legend;” and I should state that the lecturer 
apologised for the misnomer, for which, however, he was not himself re- 
sponsible. In point of fact, “The Bulletin” was but a slight piéce de 
circonstance, struck off, during one of those gleams of cheerfulness which 
bodily pain could not entirely extinguish, partly for the purpose of re- 
oy aw anxiety of a very dear friend of the author’s, partly, I sus- 
pect, uise with him, as with the Satirist, the difficulty was—not to 
write 

For my own part, although time may be thought to have removed all 
objections to the appearance of this sketch, I should, even now, have hesi- 
tated to make it public but that the matter has been in some measure 
taken out of my hands by the transaction referred to. As it is, I cannot 
but feel that of all classes of readers that which comprises the “ fol- 
lowing” of Bentley's Miscellany has certainly the first claim to be 
presented with anything that fell from the pen of Thomas Ingoldsby. 

I am, dear Sir, sincerely yours, 


R. H. Datton BarHam. 
Lolworth Rectory, June 16, 1862. 


9, Hot Wells, 
y 29, 1845. 
THE BULLETIN. 


Hark !—the doctors come again, 
Knock—and enter doctors twain— 
Dr. Keeler, Dr. Blane. 
“ Well, sir, how 
Go matters now? 
Please your tongue put out again !” 
Meanwhile, t’other side the bed, 
Doctor Keeler 
Is a feeler 
Of my wrist, and shakes his head. 
“ low, we’re rather low!” 
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(Deuce is in’t, an ’twere not so! 
Arrowroot, and toast-and-water, 
Being all my nursing daughter, 
By their order, now allows me; 
Tf. I hint at more she rows me, 
Or at best will let me soak a 
Crust of bread in Tapioca.) 


“ Cool and moist though, let me see 

Seventy-two, or seventy-three, 

Seventy-four, perhaps, or so; 

Rather low, we’re rather low! 

Now, what sort of night, sir, eh ? 

Did you take the mixture, pray ? 
Todine and anodyne, 
Ipecacuanha wine, 

And the draught and pills at nine?” 


PATIENT (loquitur). 
“Coughing, doctor, coughing, sneezing, 
Wheezing, teazing, most unpleasing, 
Till at length, I, by degrees, in- 
Duced ‘ Tired iature’s sweet restoref, 
Sleep, to cast her mantle o’er her 
Poor unfortunate adorer, 

And became at last a snorer. 
Iodine and anodyne, 
Ipecacuanha wine, 

Nor the draughts did I decline ; 

But those horrid pills at nine, 

Those I did not try to swallow, 

Doctor, they’d have beat me hollow. 
I as soon 
Could gulp the moon, 

Or the great Nassau balloon, 

Or a ball for horse or hound, or 

Bullet for an eighteen-pounder.” 


DOCTOR K. 
“ Well, sir—well, sir—we’ll arrange it, 
If you can’t take pills, we'll change it ; 
Take, we'll say, 
A powder grey, 
All the same to us which way ; 
Each will do ; 
But, sir, you 
Must perspire whatever you do, 
(Sudorific comes from sudo !) 
Very odd, sir, how our wills 
Interfere with taking pills! 
I’ve a patient, sir, a lady 
Whom I’ve told you of already, 
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She'll take potions, 

She'll take lotions, 
She’ll take drugs and draughts by oeeans ; 
She'll take rhubarb, senna, rue ; 
She'll take powders grey and blue, 
Tinctures, mixtures, linctures, squills, 
But, sir, she will no¢ take pills! 
Now the throat, sir, how’s the throat ?” 


PATIENT, 


‘“‘ Why, I can’t produce a note! 
I can’t sound one word, I think, whole, | 
But they hobble, | 
And they gobble, 
Just like soapsuds down a sink-hole, 
Or I whisper like the breeze, 
Softly sighing through the trees!” 


DOCTOR. 
“ Well, sir—well, sir—never mind, sir, 
We'll put all to rights you'll find, sir, 
Make no speeches, 
Get some leeches ; 
You’ll find twenty 
Will be plenty, 
Clap them on, and let them lie 
On the pomum Adami ; 
Let yo well the trachea drain, 
And your larynx, 
And 
Please, put out your tongue again! 
Now the blister! 
Ay, the blister! 
Let your son, or else his sister, 
Warm it well, then clap it here, sir, 
All across from ear to ear, sir; 
That suffices, 
When it rises, 
Snip it, sir, and then your throat on 
Rub a little oil of Croton: 
Never mind a little pain! 
Please put out your tongue again! 


“ Now, sir, I must down your maw stick 
This small sponge of lunar caustic, 
Never mind, sir, 
You'll not find, sir, 
I, the sponge shall leave behind, sir, 
Or my probang make you sick, sir, 
I shall } it back so quick, sir ;— 


This I call my prime elixir! 
B2 
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How, sir! choking ? 
Pooh! you're joking— 
Bless me! this is quite provoking ! 
What can make you, sir, so wheezy ? 
Stay, sir!—gently !—take it easy! 
There, sir, that will do to-day. 
Sir, I think that we may say 
We are better, doctor, eh? 
ie you think so, Doctor Blane? 
ease put out your tongue again! 
Ipecacuanha wine, 
And since you the pills decline, 
Draught and powder grey at nine. 
There, sir! there, sir! now good day, 
T’ve a lady cross the way, 
I must see without delay !” 


[Exeunt Doctors.* 


* Another of these pane was addressed by Mr. Barham to his friends 
at the Garrick Club. It commenced: 


“ Ye shepherds give ear to my lay, 
Who have nothing to do about sheep, 
While, as Shenstone the poet would say,— 
I have nothing to do but to weep. 


“For here I sit all the day long, 
And must do so, I dare say, all June, 
While so far from singing a song, 
I can’t even whistle a tune. 


“For the probang, the blister, and leech, 
So completely my notes have o’erthrown, 
When I try the sweet music of speech, 
I start at the sound of my own. 


“It’s useless attempting to speak, 
For my voice is beyond my control; 
If high, it’s an ear-piercing squeak, 
If low, it’s a grunt or a growl! 


“ Can Clifton those beauties assume, 
Which patients have found in her face, 
When shut up all day in a room, 
One can’t get a peep at the place. 


“Ye Garrickers, making your sport, 
As ye revel in gossip and grub, 
Oh! send some endearing report 
Of how matters go on at the club, 


“When I think on the rapid mail train, 
In a moment I seem to be there, 
But the sight of N.E. on the vane, 
Soon hurries me back to despair,” &. 


THE TWO BRIDES. 
A SKETCH SUGGESTED BY FRITH’S PICTURE OF “ THE RAILWAY STATION.” 
By THE AutHor or “THE Irish Wipow.” 


L 


“Way, Harry, what is the matter with you? You look as dull 
as if you had heard your master had become bankrupt, and that 
you had no chance of work or wages for many a day. Whatever 
is the matter with you, my boy?” 

“Tt’s all up with me, mother. I cannot stay quietly carpentering 
here any longer,” said Harry Robson, a fine young man of about 
two-and-twenty. “James tells me I can easily get into the same 
regiment in which he is, and that he is sure I shall like a soldier’s 
life, so I shall go and offer myself to-morrow. Father and Ned 
will take care of you and the girls, mother.” 

“There is something behind that you will not tell me, Harry. 
You had no thought of this sad news this morning, for sad it is to 
your poor old mother to hear that another boy is going to join the 
red-coats, and perhaps be sent to the Crimea and shot at by those 
horrid Russians, and I thinking all the time you were settled so 
well with your master, and were saving up money, and looking 
forward one day to marry Lucy Spicer.” 

“ Don’t talk of Lucy, mother; there’s nothing now between her 
and me—no, nor never will be,” said Harry, jerking from his 
shoulder his basket of tools, and throwing himself disconsolately 
into a chair. 

Mrs. Robson looked up with surprise on hearing these words. 
Some months ago Harry, while working at the house of Sir Marma- 
duke Rivers, in Belgrave-square, had been attracted by the charms 
of little Lucy Spicer, and although the lively maiden gave no serious 
heed to his admiration, and looked upon this—her first conquest— 
rather in the light of a joke, still she very willingly loitered to 
chat with the handsome young carpenter while he worked, and had 
more than once lately walked home with him after evening service 

on Sunday, and drank tea with his mother, so that poor Harry had 
~ had some reason to hope she might not turn a deaf ear to his petition 
whenever he was in a position to ask her to become his wife. 

A very pretty object was little Lucy, originally nursemaid, but 
now young lady’s maid in Sir Marmaduke’s family, her bright 
black eyes and button mouth ever lighted with a re el smile, 
and her rosy cheek shaded by the profusion of black hair, which, 
though not allowed to fall in ringlets, would crinkle and curl 
beneath the coquettish little cap that confined it; her well-fitting 
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dress, with its dainty collar and cuffs, and the muslin apron fastened 
round her trim waist—a very pretty object was Lycy, and so 
thought young Harry Robson. A kind-hearted, honest girl, too, 
she was; a little too fond of admiration, perhaps, and somewhat of 
a flirt, but true-hearted, and capable of deep devotion where her 
affections were really engaged. Born in the village adjoining the 
country-house of the Riverses, she had been taken into their family 
soon after she left school, and, by her sweet, happy temper, had 
endeared herself so much to the snide, that when, as they grew 
older, her services as nurserymaid were no longer necessary, they 
were urgent in their entreaties to Lady Rivers not to send Lucy 
away, but to let her be their own little waiting-maid, and to do for 
them all the services which the stately Mrs. Beecham performed 
for their mother. So Lucy was placed under Mrs. Beecham’s care 
and instruction, to fit her for her new situation, and had now for 
nearly two years acted as soubrette to Lady Rivers’s three eldest 
daughters, Marion, Frances, and Shirley; the first of whom, a tall, 
dark, handsome girl of seventeen, was just introduced, while Frances 
and Shirley—a blue-eyed sylph of thirteen—were still under the 
careful training of their governesses and masters. 

Harry and Lucy had not met for some weeks, until the morning 
of the day on which he made these melancholy announcements to 
his mother. The Rivers family had only returned from their 
country-house a few days before, and while there a rival had 
appeared, who, by his superior attractions, had quite effaced from 
Lucy’s heart any impressions that might have been before made 
upon it by the young carpenter. 

Sir Marmaduke Rivers was the head partner of a large banking 
establishment, and, being anxious to inspect some intricate accounts 
during his absence from London, he had desired one of the clerks 
to follow him, with the books he required, into the country. 
Lionel Wilson, a good-looking, lively, and intelligent young man, 
was the clerk selected; he remained about ten days at Woodvylle 
House, and although during the morning he was kept closely at 
work by Sir Marmaduke, he was left in the evening to amuse 
himself as best he could. This, for the first day or two, was no 
easy matter, for, below the position of his employer and above that 
of the servants, Lionel could associate with neither, and time was 
beginning to hang heavily on his hands, when on the third evening 
after his arrival he encountered Lucy Spicer. From having asso- 
ciated from childhood with her young mistresses, and from having 
been permitted not unfrequently to remain in the schoolroom 
during their morning’s instruction, Lucy was very superior both 
in manner and information to most young girls in her position; 
this, added to her piquante little face and figure, made her a very 
attractive acquaintance to a young London clerk in a state of com- 
parative isolation in a quiet country-house. To Lucy the evident 
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admiration of young Wilson, in her eyes quite a gentleman, was 
most flattering; she willingly accepted his invitations to walk with 
him of an evening, she listened greedily to his praises of her beauty, 
entered into all his future hopes of an increase of salary sufficient, 
as he told the delighted girl, to enable him to think of marrying, 
and laughed with happy consciousness when he more than hinted: 
whom he would then ask to be his bride. Sometimes when Lucy, 
with child-like affection, spoke of her father and mother, her 

oung brothers and sisters, and once even ventured to ask Lionel 
if he would go with her to her own home, she felt a little disap- 
pointed at his decided disinclination to know or hear anything of 
any member of her family but herself; but she comforted herself 
with the thought of how proud and pleased they would all be at 
their Lucy’s being made nearly a lady; “and, besides,” she would 
say to herself, “ Lionel is sure to love mother when he knows her, 
she is so kind and gentle; and father, too—won’t father look hand- 
some when he comes to the wedding !” 

Poor little Lucy !—Such good use had Lionel made of his powers 
of pleasing, that ere the ten days of his stay at Woodvylle had 
elapsed Harry Robson was quite forgotten by the fickle maiden, 
and all her heart was given to her new admirer. And so poor 
Harry, when on the morning whence our story starts he met Lucy 
crossing Hyde Park on some errand for Lady Rivers, perceived at 
once by the change in her manner the alteration of her feelings 
towards him. She blushed and trembled when he spoke to her, 
and although at first she parried his attempts to discover the cause 
of her coldness, when she saw the sorrow which, with all his man- 
liness, poor Harry could not hide, she was inflicting upon him, she 
burst into tears, and said: 

“Indeed, Mr. Robson, I did not mean to deceive you; you 
never asked me to marry you, so I could not know you wanted me 
to do so. Qh! please do not take on so, I do not deserve you 
sould care so much for my liking some one else better.” 

This was the truth, then; poor Harry’s hopes were at an end. 
She did like some one else better, and she could tell him so! He, 
who had loved her so much, and had worked so hard and so hope- 
fully with the prospect of winning her, to hear this so suddenly 
from Lucy; he felt as if he must fall down before her there where 
they stood and entreat her to contradict what she had just said, as 
if he was in a cruel dream, and that his waking would relieve the 
spasm which seemed to stop the very beating of his heart—but no, 
he was awake, and Lucy, though pale and shrinking from the 
anguished look he fixed upon her, was too true-hearted to attem 
to hide from him that her love was given to another, and that 
was happy and contented to have so bestowed it. 

“T do not ask you, Lucy, who it is that has drawn you from 
me, it matters little to me; may he make you as happy as I through 


| 
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my life would have tried to do. Heaven bless you, Lucy, dear 
Lucy; it is a deep and bitter sorrow you have given me this 
morning; may you never know nor feel the like.” 

Lucy could not answer him; she put her hand in his, with a 
glance half of pity, half of shame, as she turned from him. Harry 
squeezed the little hand he had hoped to gain without speaking, 
and so they parted, the maiden almost doubting whether it had 
not been happier for her to have chosen Harry; Harry quite sure 
that he was wretched, and that nothing would ever make up to 
him for the loss of Lucy. 

A few days after this Harry spent a portion of the money he: had 
saved for so different a purpose in apprenticing his young brother 
Edward to the carpenter with whom he had worked; and then 
soon came the sad moment when Harry, having enlisted in the 
97th Regiment, then waiting at Portsmouth for orders to embark 
for the Crimea, the mother’s arms were locked in a tight farewell 
embrace round the neck of her eldest and darling son, about to 
leave her with but little hope and scarcely a wigh to return from 
the dangers of the war in Russia. 

“Qh, Harry! my boy, my boy! to think that you are going 
away from your poor old mother! Maybe my eyes will never loo 
upon your dear face again. Oh, would that Lucy Spicer had never 
crossed your path, with her pretty face and her flirting ways. 
Little happiness does she deserve who has caused such sorrow!” 

“ Dear mother,” said Harry, “do not speak unkindly of Lucy, 
for my sake. She is but young, she scarce knows her own heart 
yet. The time may come when she will want a friend. Mother, 
you will not forget that I would lay my life down for Lucy; you 
will not turn from her if she ever come to you for comfort or for 
help; you will speak no bitter words to one whom I would have 
watched over and guarded so tenderly. Promise me to be kind to 
Lucy, dear mother; it will make me happier to think she has a 
friend in you when I am far away, and parted from her for ever.” 

“ Ah, Harry, the silly girl little knows what she has lost in you. 
May God forgive her for sending my boy away from me! and 
oh, may He protect you, and bring you home again, my son, and 
poor James, too! That I should live to see two boys going to the 
war!” 

The poor woman strained her son once more to her bosom, and, 
overcome with grief, threw herself sobbing bitterly on a chair. 
Harry wrung his father’s hand, kissed his weeping sisters, and with 
one last look at his mother, left the house with Edward, whom, as 
they walked together to the station, he earnestly entreated to be a 


good, steady boy, and a comfort to his mother and sisters now that 
is two elder brothers were away. 


“Mamma,” said Shirley Rivers, about a month after Harry 
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Robson had sailed for the Crimea, “ what do you think Lucy told 
Marion while she was brushing her hair last night? She says she 
is going to be married to that clerk papa had down to Woodvylle 
the last time we were there. Don’t you remember, mamma, that 
papa said, the other day, he was a painstaking, intelligent young 
man, and that he should raise his salary? Well, it seems while he 
_ was in the country, he told Lucy he should like her to be his wife 
if ever he had money enough to marry, and Lucy says, now that 
Mr. Wilson has seventy pounds a year, they think they can manage 
very well, so we shall lose Lucy, mamma. I am sure I do not 
know what we shall do without her. She cried very much when 
she told Marion she was going to leave us, and I am not sure that 
Marion did not cry too, we are all so fond of Lucy.” 

Very pretty and very happy did Lucy ‘look on her wedding 
morning, dressed in the gifts which had been selected with affec- 
tionate pleasure by her young ladies; the soft pearl-grey silk dress 
and the white crape bonnet setting off to the best advantage her 
slender figure and the delicate rose-tint of her cheeks. And very 
proud was she of her handsome Lionel—handsomer, and quite as 
much like a gentleman, she thought, as Captain Rivers himself— 
so kind, too, to her, “ only if he would have let me ask father and 
mother to the wedding, and little Ellen, how pleased she would 
ee been to be my bridesmaid! But I suppose Lionel knows 

Two years have passed, and Lucy is now the mother of a little 
girl, al the petition, “Please, Lionel, to let mother be with me 
when baby comes,” has not been refused—nay, more, Lucy has 
been permitted to go back with her mother to Woodvylle, and has 
listened with all a young mother’s pride to the praises bestowed 
upon her baby by the oung ladies at the great house, for Lionel 
has outgrown the fear he had of being sought out by and ashamed 
of his wife’s relations, and is glad to give his young wife, to whom 
he is tenderly attached, the pleasure of being once more with those 
she loves so well. 

Intelligent and hard working, Lionel has continued to give 
satisfaction to his employers, who have proved their approbation of 
his conduct by gradually raising his salary and his position in the 
bank. Kind and liberal—Lucy sometimes fears a little too liberal, 
a little too careless in spending ready money on pleasure while bills 
for necessary objects are left unpaid—he is a good husband to’ 
Lucy, on whose young life as yet no clouds have cast their shadow. 
And Harry Robson? 


For many months after he left England, his letters gave no 
hope of any abatement in his sorrow and disappointment at the 
loss of Lucy, for though he rarely snlieaee her name, the 
depression with which he wrote proved how ever present she was 


‘ 
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to his thoughts. At length, however, the bustle of war and 
the din of battle imperatively turned those thoughts in a new 
direction. Alma deprived him of the brother whose companion- 
ship had soothed and cheered him through his military life, for 
James was severely wounded in the advance against the enemy, 
and was sent first to Scutari, and then with other convalescent 
sufferers to England. On the heights of Alma, in the trenches 
before Sebastopol, on the grey cold morning at Inkermann, when 
our English soldiers showed how well their country could trust in 
their devoted valour, everywhere was Harry in the thickest of the 
fight. Fearless and free, he soon became a marked man, even 
among those whose very name was bravery. As the dread war 
thinned the ranks of those around him, leaving him unhurt, he 
was gradually promoted, and when at the end of the Russian 
campaign Harry returned with his regiment to England, it was as 
“Sergeant Robson” that his proud and happy mother saluted her 
son. Little trace was there now of a love-sick swain in Harry; 
Lucy, if not forgotten, was remembered without pain; he had 
seen too much of life’s fierce struggle, of its deep sorrows, its fear- 
ful suffering, to let his early unrequited love retain the hold he had 
thought it ever would upon his heart. He had enjoyed, too, the 
well-merited praise of those whose good opinion he knew how to 
value, and had proved himself a son worthy of his father’s pride, 
his mother’s fond admiration. As he stood before them, his face 
flushed and browned by exposure and brightened with the joy of 
seeing them again, no one could wonder that the mother gloried 
in her soldier son, and thanked her heavenly Father for the brave 
boy He had restored to her, or that the father with more quiet but 
not less tender joy looked at him and listened while he told “how 
fields were won.” Poor James, too, now a confirmed invalid and 
a pensioner for life, smiled less languidly while Harry talked; his 
sisters were never tired of hearing him tell of brave officers wounded 
yet fighting on, and after the battle appearing to forget their own 
sufferings while trying to lessen those of others; of comrades who 
in their dying hours had charged him with messages or keepsakes 
to those they loved at home, and of all the hair-breadth escapes 
he himself had had. Of no one did Harry speak more than of a 
Captain Greville, an officer in his own regiment, “as brave as a 
lion, and yet as gentle as a woman, mother,” he would say; “to 
see him go from one bed to another in hospital, and light up with 
a smile of pleasure the faces of the most suffering; to hear him 
speak the blessed Bible words, and raise many a sinking spirit 
with the comfort which they gave; and then, father, to watch him 
in the battle, ever foremost in the charge, his eye flashing, his lips 
compressed, not a trace of softness in his whole bearing; ah, it 
was no wonder all were willing to follow even to the death when 
led by such a leader. Once, when he was wounded, and lay for 
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weeks between life and death in hospital, there was not a man in 


the regiment who did not pray that Captain Greville might be 
restored to them, and it wou 


d have done your hearts good to have 
heard the cheer that rose from every rank the first time he made 
his appearance amongst us again. He was a great friend of 
Captain Rivers, and he is staying now at Woodvylle House, I 
hear, but I suppose he will go with us all to Ireland next week.” 


“ And now, my dear fellow,” wrote George Rivers to Alfred 
Greville, “if, after seeking so successfully ‘the bubble reputation 
at the cannon’s mouth,’ you can risk the glances of the brightest 
black and softest blue eyes in England, come down to us, and 
recruit your strength amid the beauties of nature, and enjoy the 
‘landscape with figures’ which will welcome you at Woodvylle 
House. Marion, the stately, will bend her swan-like neck to greet 
the hero of Inkermann; Frances will listen from dawn till sunset 
while you tell of the dangers you have passed; and Shirley—no, 
for Shirley I can promise nothing, except that she will join us all 
in welcoming one whom she remembers as her best playfellow in 
bygone days. At any rate, come to us. My mother bids me sa 
she will drive over, and meet you at the station; she and the girls 
have heard so much of your wounds and weakness from an in- 
valided soldier, the brother of some carpenter who works for us in. 
London, that they fully expect to find you a most interesting, 

le-faced hero, quite unfitted for the ordinary fatigues of life. I 
| om you may disappoint them, and help me to bring down a few 
brace of my father’s partridges.” 

“ And so you really are quite recovered, Captain Greville?” 
said a few days after this Lady Rivers, as she drove with her 
young visitor, whose laughing eyes and fresh, healthy complexion 
bore little trace of indisposition, to Woodvylle. “ We certainly 
did not expect to see you looking so well, but young people so 
soon shake off illness; here, Marion, Frances, come and a. th 
our old friend Captain Greville, returned, if not unscathed, at least 
recovered, from the wars. Where is Shirley? I thought she would 
have been one of the first to greet her former playfellow.” 

“ Shirley and Lilian are in the garden, I believe,” said Marion, 
after saying a few kind words of welcome to Greville; “they did 
‘not expect you back so soon. I heard Shirley say something 
about getting fresh flowers for the drawing-room; I dare say they 
will soon come in.” ‘ 

“ We will go and find them if you like, Alfred,” said George. — 

The two young men wandered through the garden into the park 
in search of the sisters, whom they discovered before the maidens 
were aware of their approach. Kneeling on the grass, beneath a 
spreading elm, was a little girl, whom Greville, forgetting the 
lapse of years, believed at first to be the Shirley he had left some 
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five years ago; seated on the bank beside Lilian, however, was a 
young girl, fair and graceful as an antelope, her rich golden hair 
escaped from the suliemant of her hat, which, full of the flowers 
she had gathered, lay at her feet, fell in heavy masses on her 
shoulders, while the sun’s rays, shimmering through the branches 
of the trees, illumined her head and shone upon the folds of her 
bright, delicate-coloured dress, giving her a calm ‘but radiant ap- 
pearance, as she sat quietly on the grassy bank listening to some 
animated recital from Lilian. A small white Italian greyhound, 
which lay at Shirley’s feet, pricked up its ears and barked as it 
heard the footsteps of the two young men; this attracted her atten- 
tion, and she went forward with graceful familiarity to meet and 
welcome her old friend Captain Greville. 

“T am afraid I have grown quite beyond your recollection,” she 
said, “ but I do not forget how kind pw used to be to me; Lilian 
and I have often talked of you, and hoped so much you would 
return safely from the war—have we not, Lilian?” 

“Oh yes,” said Lilian; “and we want you to tell us all sorts of 
things about the Redan and Sebastopol, and to talk to us some- 
times, and not always to be with George and the elder ones. 
Shirley says you used to go nutting and riding on ponies with her 
and Frances before you went to the Crimea; I hope you will not 
be too grand to go with us sometimes now, Captain Greville?” 

Alfred Greville very willingly promised to resume his old habits 
of being Shirley’s companion, and so true was he to his word 
during the week he spent at Woodvylle, that George Rivers de- 
clared he might as well have invited Shirley herself to bring down 
the partridges, and that he verily believed the only dog Greville 
cared for was Psyche, the pet greyhound of his sisters. 

“You have three very Leslietes sisters, George,” said Greville 
one day. “Shirley is too young, happily for me, to have been 
carried off yet; but how on earth is it that Miss Rivers and Frances 
are still single? They must either be dreadfully hard to win, or 
Sir Marmaduke must have been a most obdurate father.” 

“ As to Frances,” said George, “I doubt whether she will ever 
marry. In these days of Protestant sisterhoods, my mother has had 
some fears that Frances would have pined to join Miss Sellon and 
her ‘ Order of the Sacred Heart,’ or some other of the soror-ities 
now so much in vogue among English girls of a charitable me 
tion; but fortunately for Frances, Marion, who looks like a duchess, 
and on whose brow, entre nous, I do believe my mother has often 
and often pictured a coronet—fortunately I say for Frances, Marion 
went about two years ago to an Oxford commemoration, and there 
met a capital fellow named Digby, who fell in love with her at 
once, and who, though too honourable to try to gain her affections 
until he had spoken to my father, managed so to get round the old 
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gentleman that he gave him leave to tell Marion he loved her, and 
to ask her whether she would have him. Marion, to the utter sub- 
version of all my mother’s titled ideas, said ‘Yes’ Digby, though 
well connected, and of first-class talents, was then only reading for 
orders; he is now a curate somewhere in Gloucestershire, and 
Marion is patiently waiting until some of his high-born relatives 
manage to get a living for him. Well, Digby soon discovered 
which way Frances’s ‘ealleations tended, and being a right-minded, 
sensible fellow, and sure she might be charitable to her heart’s 
content, and for the good of her poor fellow-creatures, quite as 
effectually without wearing sandals, and a white serge dress, and 
dangling a cross for the amusement of little boys, as she walked 
through the streets on some errand of mercy; feeling, too, that real 
womanly charity is best nurtured amid the endearments of home, - 
and that rising at three in the morning to go to a cold chapel and 
starving, in strictly imposed silence, on two meagre meals a day,* 
are not the most likely means of producing the most kindly disposi- 
tion which cheers with its presence the bed of suffering, and takes 
hope and light into the cottage of the widow, he so reasoned 
and expostulated with Fan, that, backed as he was by my mother 
and Marion, he brought at last ‘ the little nun’ to a more reasonable 
frame of mind; and now, though as active and charitable as ever, 
we have no fears of our little sister’s becoming the inmate of any 
Protestant convent. But I doubt if she will marry; she is too 
much interested in her schools and her cottages to have time or 
inclination to fall in love——” 

“Your sister is full young to have such very anti-matrimonial 
arrangements made for her,” said Greville; “ but however she may 
decide for herself, I hope she will not put any of these nun-like 
notions into Shirley’s head. I often remembered when I was 
away the little golden-haired maid who used to scamper beside me 
on her pony, before I went to the Crimea; but I never pictured to 
myself anything so lovely, so bewitching as she has grown. She 
is the very embodiment of those lines of Spenser’s in his ‘ Fairie 
Queene,’ where he talks of Floribelle, 


* The sisters of the Order of the Sacred Heart wore but one under garment, a 
long, rough, flannel chemise, no stockings, and sandals in the place of boots; their 
s was of white serge, over which—out of doors—they wore a cloak of brown 
serge, topped by a bonnet of black alpaca, with along alpaca veil. On a wet day, 
when it was necessary to hold up the dress, our great enemies—the little boys— 
were in a state of considerable excitement. The daily rule throughout the year 
was, rise at 3 a.m., and go to chapel till 4.30; return to cell, for private prayer 
and meditation; at 6 re-enter chapel; then self-examination; at 10 came the 
long-looked-for breakfast, in which dinner was also included; and at 4.30 p.m. we 
had tea; at 7.3 the household were supposed to be in bed, and every light ex- 
tinguished. The occupations of the sisters were not usually such as called them 
from their cells, where each one worked silently and alone.—Zaperiences of an 
English Sister of Mercy. By Margaret Goodman. Pp. 5-7, 
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Whose face did seeme as cleare as christall stone, 
And her faire yellow locks behind her flew, 

Looseley disperst with puff of every blast— 
Her angel’s face as the great eye of Heaven 
Shyned bright, and made a sunshine in the shady place.” 


“Upon my word, Alfred, Shirley has made you quite poetical, 
but be so good as to remember the damsel is little more than six- 
teen, and must, with all your admiration, be left ‘fancy free’ for 
the present; she’s ‘o’er young to marry yet,’ so pray do not put 
any love-nonsense into her head.” 

So Greville obeyed; and though, when he shook hands with 
Shirley, he could not but rejoice to see, in the words of his favou- 


rite poet, that the slight pressure he ventured to give 


Ywrought a ¢ increase in her fair blushing face, 
As did with lilies interlace— 


and though, for a day or two after his departure, Shirley’s time 
seemed to hang somewhat heavily on her hands, and her silvery 
laugh was not so often heard, still he had kept his secret to him- 
self, only confiding so far in George as to make him promise he 
would tell him all he could about Shirley when he wrote to him 
in Ireland, and afterwards in India, where he went with his regi- 
ment some six months after his visit to Woodvylle House. 


But we must return to Harry Robson, who found in the county 
of Tipperary and in the person of pretty Mabel Kelly a complete 
cure for any wounds Lucy Spicer had made in his heart. Great 
was the indignation of old Mrs. Robson when her son wrote to tell 
her he meant to make Mabel his bride. 

“To think that I should have an Irish girl for my daughter! 
one who most likely has not a shoe to her feet and has lived on a 
mud floor all her life, and who will be sticking ‘ sure, now,’ and 
‘be asy’ down my throat every time she speaks to me, and, beyond 
all, a Papist, I suppose, with no idea how to live in an English 
house or to go to an English church! I'll never give my consent 
to this marriage, though I don’t suppose it’s weal. 4 use my stand- 
ing out; Harry is sure to take his own line.” 

“You may make up your mind to that, missus,” said old 
Robson. “ All you can say over here won’t make much difference 
to Harry over there; and perhaps it’s not so bad as you think. 
There are some tidy Irish girls and some Protestants among them, 
and I don’t think our Harry would marry a slut or a Papist; he 
has waited too long since Lucy Spicer played him false to throw 
himself away upon any one now only because she has a pretty face. 
No, no, old woman, don’t you make up your mind to be set against 


Harry’s Irish wife, she may turn out a deal better than you think, 
after all.” 


~ 
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And so it came to pass. Harry did not go to India with the 


regiment, but was made a recruiting-sergeant, and came with his 


oung wife to England. The first time he took her to his mother’s 
a the old woman had a hard struggle between her love for her 
son and all that belonged to him and her prejudice against the 
country whence he had brought his wife; but when she saw 
Mabel, with her clear grey eye, hes sweet smile, and her black hair 
so neatly braided that no English girl could have looked more re- 
spectable, her heart melted at once, and it was with a mother’s 
warmth that she pressed her to her bosom, even though Mabel 
whispered, as she clung to her, 

™ Sum, and I knew I’d not be good enough for Harry, and it’s 
not myself would have hoped to have him; but you'll not be angry 
with me for loving him, mother, when I can’t help it—who 
could?” 

Mabel was a true Protestant, too, and on no English daughter- 
in-law could Mrs. Robson have gazed with more loving admiration 
than she did on Mabel, when twelve months after this she stood 
with her at the font and held in her arms her first grandchild, 
brought there in faith and hope by the young mother, to be called 
not Mabel but Lucy, a fancy of Harry’s, to which Mabel, who 
knew all about his early love, had yielded without one jealous or 
doubtful feeling. 

“’m sure I do not know why Harry should not call baby after 
you, Mabel,” said old Mrs. Robson; “he could not improve upon 
you in any way, to my mind.” 

‘Sure and it’s proud I am to hear that same from you, mother 
dear,” said Mabel; “ but if Harry likes to call the darling Lucy, 
[ll give my consint to it with all the pleasure in life. Wouldn’t 
I be loving my own, whatever the name they give her—and isn’t it 
as sure as the blessed gospels that Harry’s heart is all my own—it’s 


little I care what name he calls the babe. I know he loves it for the 
sake of me.” 


“ Mamma, nurse says baby brother not well this morning,” said 
little May Wilson, as her gentle tap at the door of her mother’s 
room was answered by its opening, and a fair, graceful, but deli- 
cate-looking young woman lifted her three-year old child for its 
morning’s kiss, May’s fat little arms tightly enclosed her mother’s 
neck, and for an instant her whole attention was absorbed in the 
embrace so lovingly given and returned; but immediately after, 
recollecting the message she had received, she said again, “ Me 
know baby boy ill, he won’t laugh at May; he lie quite quiet. 
Come and see baby, mamma.” 

Lucy wanted no pressing, but hurrying from her own room she 
went in anxious haste to the nursery. 


Before we go there with her we will say a few words of what 
VOL. LI. 
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had befallen Lucy since we left her three years ago, rejoicing in 
the arrival of little May, and happy in Lionel’s continued kindness . 
and affection, though sometimes anxious from a fear of his not 
being quite so prudent with regard to money matters as she, now 
that she had become a mother, felt it necessary that he should be. 
When May was about two years old, Lionel, who, though still kind 
and indulgent in other things, never made Lucy his confidant as 
to his means of living, suddenly increased his style of expenditure. 
He moved from the lodgings in London, in which they had lived 
since they married, toa whole house in the suburbs. He furnished 
this, if not extravagantly, yet with so much taste and comfort, that 
Lucy, though she had always stood in too much awe of her hus- 
band not to fear making inquiries on what she felt to be a forbidden 
subject, could not help saying, as she stood by Lionel’s side and 
admired with him the pretty drawing-room, with its chintz curtains 
of the graceful white arum on a pale green ground, and its rich, 
soft, crimson carpet, “Dear Lionel, to think that I, little Lucy 
Spicer, should ever be able to have such a room, such a house as 
this for my own—that you should be so rich. You must be very 
clever, very useful to Sir Marmaduke Rivers, if he has raised your 
salary enough to enable us to live in such a house as this.” 

Lionel coloured as she spoke, but he laughed and said, “ Don’t 
you trouble yourself about my salary, little wife, I can take care 
of that. All I want you to b is to forget all about Lucy Spicer, 
and to enjoy the position and comforts of Mrs. Wilson.” 

So Lucy tried to make her heart as silent as her tongue, but 
misgivings would arise, and when her boy was born her joyous 
mother-feelings were dimmed by the dread that the not unfrequent 
fits of depression with which Lionel was attacked were produced by 
his knowing that his expenditure was too great, and his yet not 
having the courage to diminish it. “Oh! if Lionel would only 
let me tell him how gladly I would go back to lodgings, and keep 
one little maid to help me, to see him happy and cheerful, as he 
used to be. But no, he is so angry if I venture to speak on this 
subject, that I dare not.” 

And so things went on, Lionel sometimes moody; sometimes in 
spirits too high to be natural; Lucy anxious, yet too timid to urge 
on her husband the retrenchment she felt should be made in their 
expenses; growing pale and nervous, and losing the bright sunn 
face of her younger days; trying to be cheerful as of old: wit 
Lionel, but finding her only true happiness in her darling children; 
listening to the innocent prattle of May, or guiding with a mother’s 
tender care the tottering footsteps of her little Arthur. 

“Baby, baby, here’s mamma,” said little May, as they entered 
the nursery together. 


The boy turned his heavy eyes towards the voice, and held his 
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arms out to his mother, but he did not rise from his nurse’s lap. 
His flushed face and hard breathing showed how ill he was. 

“ Tt’s all along of his teeth, ma’am,” said the nurse, in answer to 
nee agonised look. “ He would soon be better if his gums were 

need.” 

“T will send for Dr. Taylor directly,” said Lucy. “Go your- 
self, nurse, and beg him to come at once,” she added, as she took 
the baby in her arms and gently lifted from his forehead the 
auburn hair which already lay in soft waves there. 

The doctor came. His kind heart ached when he saw the boy, 
and felt he could give no hope to the poor young mother, who 
gazed first at him and then on her child with a look of such pleading 
agony. 
ee While there is life there is hope, my dear Mrs. Wilson,” he 
said; “ but your boy is very ill. I am afraid you must prepare 
yourself for the worst, though I will do all I can to save him.” 

He knew that all he could do was of no avail, and he was right. 
Ere another morning dawned Lucy had but one child, and not 
even the sympathy of her husband, who sorrowed deeply with her 
at the sudden loss of this his first boy, nor the childlike trust in her 
Heavenly Father, which had often before comforted poor Lucy, 
could for a time soften the anguish with which she looked upon the 
sweet face of her baby as he lay amid frills of pure white muslin in 
his little coffin. 

“Mamma,” whispered May, as she crept there to her mother’s 
side—“ mamma, nurse says Arthur now a sweet little angel in 
heaven. Please lift me up, mamfha; me got snowdrops and 
violets to put on baby.” 

Lucy felt her first ray of comfort as her child’s voice told her God 
had yet spared her one of her darlings, and, folding May in her 
arms, she relieved her sad heart by covering the frightened child 
with passionate tears and kisses. 

Lionel and Lucy took their little one to Woodvylle, and buried 
it in the quiet churchyard there. After its death, Lionel’s gloom 
increased; he still preserved a strict silence as to its cause, but often 
in the night Lucy was startled from her light sleep by hearing 
sometimes a groan, sometimes an exclamation of fear, sometimes of 
anger from her husband, who seemed in his dreams to suffer again 
the anxieties which so depressed him in his waking hours. He 
would start up in bed as if oppressed with nightmare, and if he 
found Lucy awake, would entreat her to tell him whether he had 
talked in his sleep, and seem relieved when she assured him he had 
muttered so she could not understand a word he said. His chief 
pleasure seemed to be to lavish presents and caresses on May. She 
was fond of her father, and would sit on his knee and prattle to 
him when he returned, jaded and worried, from the bank. 

c2 
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“What have you done with that pretty white pony with a long | 
tail I brought you home the other day, May?” he asked of his little 


“Me put it away for baby, till me go to heaven, too,” she said. 
% Me know baby like the pony.”* 

The child almost screamed at the force with which her father 
pressed her to his breast. To him, in his excited state, even this 
mark of her loving nature was dreadful; to him it seemed a token 
that she, too, would be taken from him, and he clutched her to 
him, as if by his own strength he would hold her from the power 
he fancied was about to snatch her from him. 


“JT am sure you have good news this morning, George,” said 
Shirley Rivers, as her brother smiled over the letter he was read- 
ing. “Do tell us who is your correspondent, and what he says to 
make you look so pleased.” 

_ Pleased, I should think I was pleased; why, my letter is from 
Alfred Greville—don’t be ashamed of your bright blush, sister 
mine, it is very becoming, and if you can only retain it on your 
cheek for a few days, the major—yes, he is a major—will be here 
to admire it himself. He writes from Calcutta, and says that he is 
to start for England nearly as soon as his letter; that the long 
marches in the fearful heat, and the pain of the wound he got at 
Lucknow, have pulled him down, and that the medical board have 
sent him home on sick leave, but that the voyage and the prospect 
of seeing all his friends will soon set him mght, and that by the 
time he reaches England he shall be fit for anything. By-the-by, 
I think he says something about hoping some one has not forgotten 
him—yes, here it is—‘ ‘Pell Shirley and Lilian how often in the 
long night-watches, or when toiling under the burning sun, I have 
thought of our walks and rides in the cool glades of Woodvylle 
Park, and that to nothing dol look forward with so great pleasure 
as to a repetition of the hope that Lilian once expressed, that I 
would talk sometimes to her and Shirley, and not always be with 
the elder ones.’” 

The rich golden hair was not now allowed to fall over the 
shoulders, but was wound in burnished folds round the graceful 
head of a tall, slight girl, who, not many days after this, was wan- 
dering through the park at Woodvylle. She was not alone, but 
her companion this time was not Lilian; by her side, and very 
near to her, walked Alfred Greville, telling her the secret he had 
kept so long, asking her to reward his weary silence with one little 
word, entreating her to be his bride. She listened at first with 
downcast eyes, blushing as she thought how often she had hoped 
he would speak thus to her; and then remembering how from very 
childhood she had been his pet, and that therefore she had no 


* True. 
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reason to be ashamed of loving him, she turned her sweet face, 
bright as morning’s sunshine, towards him, and with a pretty look 
of saucy triumph in her large blue eyes, she said: 

¢ Indeed, ajor Greville, I cannot pretend that I should not 
have been very unhappy if I had not thought you liked me. I 
never liked anybody so much as I do you. Frances knows all 
about it; she has often let me talk to her about you; she will be 
so glad to hear that all her little sisterly lectures may end now, 
and that I need not mind any longer saying I should like to be 
your wife.” 

Very smoothly did “the course” of Shirley’s “true love” run 
after this straightforward confession; Lilian’s was the only oppo- 
sing voice: 

“TI did not think, Major Greville, that the first thing you would 
do when you came home this time would be to take Shitley awa. 
from me. I shall miss her so dreadfully, I almost wish you ha 
stayed in India; and Marion, too, I know she will be married 
soon, for I heard mamma say Mr. Digby was going to have a 
living almost directly. What shall we do when both our sisters 
are gone?” 

“ Dear Lilian,” said Frances, “ vou and I must help each other; 
my poor old men and women will think I am bringing a bright 
little fairy to see them when you go with me to the cottages, and 
I will try to ride Shirley’s pony, and to make wild-flower wreaths 
for you as well as she does.” 

How far this promise of her gentle sister’s might have consoled 
Lilian had it been the only means of diverting her grief at the 
idea of parting with her favourite sister, is very doubtful; but soon 
her attention was absorbed by the preparations for ae 
wedding. The sight of all the pretty presents, the gay dresses for 
the beide, and, above all, the important question of the brides- 
maids’ dresses, in which Lilian had a personal interest, soon made 
the little girl forget—for a time, at least—the parting towards 
which all + oo arrangements tended. 


. 
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THE IMPRESSIONS OF A FRENCH JUROR. 


Paris, June 20, 1862. 

Trots Erorces is my very particular friend. We are even beginning 
to tutoyer each other. For years I have breakfasted with him every 
Thursday, and our two hours’ active gossip about everything and some- 
thing else has always been the pleasant recollection of my week. When, 
therefore, he told me, three months ago, that Prince Napoleon had put 
his name on the Exhibition Jury, I was sorry for it for myself, but glad 
of it for him. I am now glad of it for myself as well, for he came back 
to Paris two days ago, with such a collection of notions about England, 
a he has almost taught me more about my own country than I knew 

ore. 

Trois Etoiles is a philosopher, a savant, an artist, and a poet; not 
that he ever wrote a book about the soul, discovered a gas or a comet, 
painted a picture, or put two rhymes together ; he does all these — 
theoretically, with a dreamy elevation of thought and talk, which would 
be wonderfully instructive if it were not sometimes so densely misty 
that one can’t quite understand it. His mind is essentially mventive, 
fruitful of new ideas, but always searching after principles and abstract 
truths. With all this he is “sympathique” to the last degree (it is a 
pity that word has no English equivalent). England seems to have 
somewhat altered him ; he has come back almost practical and positive ; 
if this new phase of his charming nature is “ bon teint,” and not a mere 
— consequence of six weeks in London, his character will have 

nefited by the change. 

While he was in London he wrote to me every week. His early 
letters were full of dissatisfaction and indeed disgust. His sensitive, 
artistic, heart-warmed nature was offended by the coldness of the people, 
and by the want of taste and delicate conception which disfigured the 
Exhibition. His first impression was “ cette Exposition est une femme 
sans charme qui a infiniment de vices.” But towards the third week 
his sound common sense and vivid appreciation of realities began to work 
achange. At the end of May I got the following letter from him 
(those who laugh at its English will do well to ask themselves what 
species of composition they would produce in French) : 


“Dear FrienD,—I should be very happy if I had the possession to 
write you in your national language, but I have neither time, neither 
science to do it, and besides I could not therein ‘thou’ you, which is 
my favourite intention. Then, mon bon vieux, je te remergie of your 
good recollection, and I beg you to remark that you are wrong to be 
frightened that I will talk always, on coming back, about your country. 
Oh! what great strong things are in it (ton pays, entends tu ?). The men 
there are more men than in France at this moment. All are cold, but 
apart some originals who are very disagreeable, though I like them for 
curiosities. I see my country morally more weak, and I find good 
model here to take. We will talk of that. 

“The Exhibitions, as they have understood them to this time, are 
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worn up. They must be put in more space, and be otherwise done. 
No more nations, but natures of products, approached together by 
classes. Seven years I have said that, and I was very right. We will 
talk of that. 

“Tam not sad, moncher. I should rest willingly some months, for 
pe calm and very occupied, which is a sweet condition. We will talk 

that. 

“Ah! ca—et mon Anglais? Fais-je du progrés ? Décidément, 
je quitterai ma chaire de ”” (it is not essential to give the title 
of his professorship), “et je me mettrai 4 apprendre Anglais aux 
demoiselles. 


“ Je te serre la main jusqu’a la semaine prochaine.” 


This letter was followed by four or five others, in a tone of growing 
conviction and increasing experience, and I awaited the return of Trois 
Etoiles with impatience, to see where he had really got to, and whether 
his new Anglo-mania was real. 

The day before yesterday I got a note at 9 a.m., which bore: 


* J’arrive. Déjetiner 4 11 heures. Je t’attends. 


Trois Etoiles has a maid-of-all-work, whose fame I should like to 
hand down to posterity, but who would be in misery to the end of her 
days if she saw her name in print. Her intelligence has grown from 
contact with her master’s; she has all the qualities of a perfect servant, 
and she possesses a super-celestial speciality for the creation of choufleur 
au gratin. She gave us one on Wednesday, after a Chateaubriand: a 
bottle of pebbly Pouilly, the best coffee in Paris (of that I am positively 
certain, after long and patient comparative investigation), and a glass of 
Guadaloupe rum completed what we considered a frugal meal. (If the 
English would but nourish themselves after that fashion, how they would 
rise in the scale of nations!) Then we settled down to our cigars, and 
from skirmishing chatter began to talk in earnest. 

* Ah!” said Trois Etoiles, ‘‘ how miserably incomplete is our educa- 
tion. Here have I been alive some forty years under a constantly grow- 
ing conviction that the English are an impossible people at home, and 
that they only grow practicable when they are transplanted singly to 
France, like shrubs which stifle each other in a coppice, and grow into 
vigorous trees when they are set out separately in new ground. It is an 
error. The English are pleasanter, more social, less prejudiced, when 
met on the Continent, but they lose that astonishing aspect of union 
and unity of purpose which they present as a national mass, and which 
can only be seen in England itself. They have showed me a great 
spectacle, a sight of power and force which I never beheld before, and 
of which, indeed, I did not suspect the existence. I have seen men who 
are to ourselves as the Brobdingnags were to Gulliver; big in body, 
splendid in form, wise in council, and powerful in action. Mark you, 
I don’t like them as between man and man, and I have a lurking 
notion that they don’t see friendship as we do; that they don’t practise 
or even understand that hearty camaraderie which is so bright an ex- 
ception in the present moral state of France ; but, while my heart is left 
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unsatisfied, while my affections would always be repelled by the cold- 
ness and stiffness of English life, I have woke up to entirely new ideas 
of what England is, and of what the English do outside their homes 
when the social defects of the individual man disappear in his enthu- 
siasm as a citizen, or his energy as a trader ¥ 

Here I allowed myself to interrupt the speech of Trois Etoiles, in order 
to observe to him that the English are under the impression that the 
are a social people, that they do understand affection— indeed, that the 
attain a sincerity and reality in the private relations of life beside whieh 
the developments of French attachment are only superficial, external, and 
not sincere.” 

This made Trois Etoiles indignant, and he forgot the primary bent of 
his discourse under the pressure of offended convictions. ‘ Not sincere!” 
he cried. ‘ The English pretend that we are not sincere, and that they 
have more heart than we have! I don’t know what they are, but 1 know 
what they look like: they look like a people of hypocrites, pandering to 
the sham they call respectability, worshipping the accident of birth, ac- 
cording no real place, no real honour to literature or science, reserving 
their practical rewards for military aud political heroes alone, living by a 
model ruled out like music paper from which nobody dares depart, afraid 
to know and love an inferior whatever be his merit, but always struggling 
after the acquaintance of so-called superiors, leaving their children to the 
care of servants, and hiding every manifestation of sentiment as if they 
— ashamed of it—tell me these people have hearts like ours if you 

are!” 

“ Don’t exaggerate,” I replied. ‘“ We are looking at the-matter from 
afar. It may seem to you as you describe it—that is unfortunately pos- 
sible—but remember that we have our prejudices too, you as a born 
Frenchman, I as a voluntary one. We see the case without its tempta- 
tions and its influences; we look on the cold exterior of the man, for- 
getting how the boy was brought up; we see a society frozen by imitation 
from top to bottom, forgetting that there is a top and bottom in England 
though there is none in France, and that the nature of man is to wriggle 
upwards if he can. I was young myself amongst them, and I remember 
how I was taught to revere the very habits and principles of life which 
larger experience has since made so unsympathetic to me. I recognise, 
not only because you say it, but because I can see it with my own eyes, 
that there is more apparent tenderness, more evident devotion, amongst 
the French than the English, but that is because the latter cover up their 
merits by the ugly cloak of uniformity of habits and placid manners. 
Don't deny their existence solely because they have not been shown to 

‘Ou. 
mC It is very easy to say all that,” replied Trois Etoiles, “for nobody 
can test it; but you will admit that a people which wilfully hides its 
sweetest and most attractive qualities from the curious eye of an earnest 
traveller longing to find them out, is, at all events, to be pitied for the 
practice. Here have I been six weeks in England ; for the last half of 
the time I have sedulously studied the English character, with an over- 
whelming desire to see it and be pleased. I have been invited to all sorts 
of houses, I have seen all sorts of people, I have tried to get under the 
skin of all classes of intelligences, and everywhere I have found the same 
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uniform wall of impenetrable coldness, of chilly absence of the outer signs 
of heart. At Lord D.’s grand park, at a small manufacturer’s at Bir- 
mingham, there were the same pale, silent, expressionless, timid faces, the 
same dull habits of private life, the same shutting up of all exterior 
emotion. I was always asking myself ‘where do these people live ?’ 
Their utter oneness may make them strong, their vigorous compression of 
all deviation from the common type may make them great (though, 
logically, I don’t see how), but they don’t render them pleasant. 

“I have certainly attempted, during my stay in England, to estimate 
fairly what I saw—and take note once more of that phrase, what I saw— 
I can’t talk of what I didn’t see. Te impressions which I want to com- 
municate to you are based on what my eyes beheld. You say I didn’t see 
all; but if the English hide a heap of qualities from the profanation of 
foreign gaze, I can’t be blamed for not discovering them. You tell me 
that they claim a large mass of social merits—where are they? You 
know how sincerely I always try to vanquish prejudice and to bring my 
various experiences to the test of fair comparison; that is what I wish to 
do in this case. I don’t want to be a rabid Frenchman theorising 
against the English, I want to be a well-disposed judge, extracting all 
the good I can from the evidence before me; if the parties in the case 
have concealed half the facts, that is their fault, not mine; they can’t 
call me hard names if I overlook what they did not tell me, aa what, 
with all my honest seeking, I did not find. Bear this in mind in listen- 
ing to me, and remember that every foreigner who visits England would 
say the same. 

“I repeat, and your unproved assertions don’t change my views, that, 
as they show themselves to strangers, the English present an aspect so 
cold, so uniform, so flatly placid, that to us, habituated to the vivacity of 
continental character (of course I exclude the Germans, you know I 
can’t abide them), they are absolutely disagreeable. 

‘And the women! Measured by our standard, their very prettiness 
is incomplete and insufficient. How often have you and I agreed that 
of the three elements of beauty—form, colour, and expression—the last 
is the greatest and most essential, and English women have none of it. 
You know what I mean by that. They have generally matchless skins 
and admirable features, but of expression, in the true import of the word, 
the reflection on the countenance of every passing emotion, they are, by 
comparison with French and Southern women, utterly devoid. Perhaps 
this absence of illumination of the face is inevitable amongst a people who 
seem to steadfastly suffocate their sentiments ; it may be a natural con- 
sequence of the passive existence which they impose upon themselves. 
The very hands and feet of our women have ordinarily a perceptible 
character peculiar to the person, but the extremities of English women 
express nothing. They permit themselves no action in talking: as I - 
have just said, their faces never change, or, if they do, it is so slightly 
and so placidly that the modification is imperceptible to eyes like ours 
accustomed to the accentuated movements of French and especially 
Italian heads; their voices follow the self-same rule; they are always in 
one key, without a modulation of half a tone in an hour's talk. Our 
women are ugly, if you like, with their crooked features and their muddy 
skins, but, at all events, they are alive. 
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“‘ What is the impression produced by this flat, flaccid system, for 
remember that it is a system, and that the English resolutely and know- 
ingly practise it under the idea that immobility is what they call genteel. 
To people brought up to it, as the English are, it may be charming, but 
to us it is saddening and disappointing. Those splendid faces would be 
so brilliant, so radiant, if the colour would but come and go, instead of 
resting at fixed pink; those admirably formed mouths would be so sug- 
gestive and so eloquent if their outline would but vary with the nature 
of the words which issue from them ; those large deep eyes would be so 
grandly human if they would but consent to be mirrors of the soul, 
instead of stopping half way, like unsilvered glass. 

“The English have been richly endowed by nature, but they don’t 
utilise their physical advantages; it is positively painful to see such 
splendid opportunities unemployed, such luxuriant magnificence of body 
so resolutely paralysed by the ruthless hand of habit, and by stupid imi- 
tation of an accepted style. 

** But let us. leave Yall that; the picture has another face, and that is 
the one I ag to look at. I hope to forget the individual and to remem- 
ber only the national whole. It is there that the English come out in 
their true strength, and it is about that that I was going to talk to you 
just now when you interrupted me about their hearts. When I look at 
them as a mass I see them with a completeness so vivid that I fancy they 
are hiding this time neither qualities nor defects, and that I may form 
my opinion on them as they look, without fear of your telling me again 
that I am omitting half the subject. 

“The vigour of public life in England is the great sight which has 
struck me: I have come back astonished by it. Everybody seems to 
participate in it: everybody has an opinion and expresses it; everybody 
writes to the Times; everybody goes to meetings and is ready to make 
a speech if it is wanted ; everybody is willing to join everybody else to 
do anything whatever that may be needed. And this prodigious deve- 
lopment of the citizen impresses me the more for two special reasons : 
its flagrant opposition with the tranquil habits and demeanour of each 
individual in his private capacity, and its painfully humiliating contrast 
with our public life in France. . I am easy to excite by spectacles of this 
kind, for I have aspired after healthtyfreedom since I knew how to speak, 
and yet I never saw it till the other day. The results which the English 
obtain from association—public, advertised association, not secret so- 
cieties afraid to show their heads—are more than I-had thought possible. 
I won’t bother you with a list of the hospitdlg, the almshouses, the cha- 
ritable institutions of every kind, and especially the schools, which I saw 
or heard of ; you know all that as well as I do, but what I do insist upon, 
because it is a point which most strikes a Frenchman, is that all those 
establishments are got up, and paid for, and managed by the public ; the 
State does not contribute a franc to their outlay, and not one lace-capped 
official is to be found within their walls. Oh, if we could but do that in 
France! If we could but learn to help ourselves, and be allowed to do it! 

“ But this is not the only form of English association, and of the self- 
government which necessarily attends it. I won’t talk of its effects 
when turned to political objects. We are not discussing that now; I 
speak of it solely as a lever for moral and material advancement, and for 
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the production of men. The municipal system of the English, to my 
mind, is as useful to study, and as valuable in its consequences, as their 
habit of public partnership for national purposes. It is based on exactly 
the same idea of doing things for yourself. To a French eye, the ex- 
istence in each town of a corporate administrative body independent of 
the State, creates an outlet for all the unsatisfied local ambitions which 
otherwise would go and breed revolution in the capital; it is, therefore, 
a source of political safety ; but I know too well that we are so unfit for 
it here that all our towns would be bankrupt in twelve months if they 
were left to spend their money without control. We are not ready for 
liberty and action; it is a sad confession, but three generations of cen- 
tralised government have washed us out; we have a long lesson to learn, 
and a new education to acquire, before we shall be fit to think and march 
on our own account, if ever we are permitted to begin. The English, on 
the contrary, have two centuries of freedom behind them, they have 
learnt to use it, and to apply it by degrees to every detail of their public 
life—not to their private life, however, for there they have no liberty at 
all, and must do as their neighbours do on pain of eternal darkness. 

“And I have not done yet; I have another observation to make to 
_ on this grand subject. From what I have seen.in England, I un- 

esitatingly declare that the greatest power for good which a country can 
possess is the right and habit of public action without governmental inter- 
ference or permission; and why? Not solely because association enables 
a nation to do greater things than isolated efforts could effect, but, far 
more, because the practice of action, the contact of great results, en- 
nobles and fortifies those who have produced them. That is the moral 
of all that I have seen—men made strong by the public life they lead, 
by the national food they chew. I gnash my teeth when I see how we 
are all stifled here by the want of this vigour-giving system. When I 
wrote to you from London that the men there are more men than they 
now are in France, this was what I had in view. I saw before me every 
day the fruitful consequences of national life and of associated action, 
not only in the people as a whole, but especially in the individuals who 
participate in them. I heard the history of institutions of every kind, 
which had been originated by private movement, and had grown to success 
under private management ; I saw the men who had got them up; I 
talked to them, and I felt proud at the contact of intelligences so pro- 
ductive and so strong. You see that I am just, and that I really carry 
out my theory of judging by comparison: 1 compare the private Eng- 
lishman and his habits with what I find in France, and I tell you I don’t 
like him; I compare the public Englishman and his works with what we 
have in France, and I bow my head in admiration and humility. 

“This same healthy vigour comes out again in the industrial organi- 
sation of the country. You know how closely we manage trade in France, 
how we look after all the details, how we seek for small economies, how 
we worry our lives out to arrive at what we call administration, and how 
we voluntarily encumber ourselves with forms, and regulations, and 
employés of every kind. Your countrymen carry on their business with 
far less apparent care; their works don’t look as orderly as ours ; there 
are quantities of little details, in which money would be saved in France, © 
to which they seem indifferent; but how grand is the aspect of the whole. 
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There is a simplicity, and even a roughness, in the management and in- 
stallation of most English works which shock our eye, enamoured of order 
and precision; but while we save trifling sums by trifling organisation, 
the English save large ones by diminution of the capital and staff em- 
ployed. Half the iron-works I saw were in the open air; no French- 
man would consent to own such unfinished places, and yet they do ten 
times the trade that ours do. Manufactories in France, of nearly every 
kind, are completer, neater, and better ordered than in England, but they 
cost more to erect, they have three times as many people to direct them, 
and they produce a tithe of the English result. While, however, the 
French look pettifogging by the side of their British rivals—while they 
have not the comprehensive views of trade which are so general amongst 
the English manufacturers of every class—remember that they have none 
of the commercial advantages which the latter enjoy, and that if the 
French waste their energy in the pursuit of useless order and small 
economies, instead of concentrating it, as the English do, on the constant 
extension of their sales, it is not only because the nation loves “ adminis- 
tration” for administration’s sake, but also because their raw material is 
so dear, and their transport so long, that the value of their products is 
correspondingly high, and that they are forced to seek for every means 
of reducing it.” 

Here Trois Etoiles stopped to refresh himself. I profited by the pause 
to observe to him, that if foreigners in general judged England as fairly 
as he was trying to do, the English might be led to open their ears to 
their suggestions, and to see whether they are practically realisable. 

“* No, no,” responded Trois Etoiles at once, ‘* you have forgotten your 
country if you imagine that. No real Englishman will ever receive ad- 
vice from a foreigner, and I involuntarily respect the prejudice, in spite 
of its folly. Besides, what is that to you and me? We don’t want to 
set up as apostles for the correction of English defects; we simply seek 
to improve and extend our own views of life by as fair a study as we can 
make of what goes on around us. I repeat to you my notions, let us 
discuss them well, and try to profit by them, without any fantastic idea of 
bringing in your twenty millions of countrymen for a part of the expe- 
rience we have found. 

** And, as I have said all I have to say to-day about the general ques- 
tion, though we will take it up again next time in greater detail, and as 
the clock is getting on and I must go out, let me tell you what I thought 
at the Exhibition. 

“* You won’t expect me to give you, in half an hour, a general descrip- 
tion of all that it contains ; I could do so pretty exactly, for I have gone 
through it conscientiously all over, but I keep it for the days we shall 
spend on the sea-shore in August. All that I can tell you to-day is the 
general impression I have received as far as England is concerned. 

“You know already that I look on exhibitions rather as opportunities 
for the study of the advancement of art than of the march of material 
production. Plenty of other people will tell you how the world is going 
ahead, and how the contents of that big ugly building prove it; you 
won’t expect that sort of thing from me, because, while I fully feel the 
importance of the purely manufacturing side of the subject, my nature 
leads me to preferentially examine its other element, the indication of 
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the progress of taste in its application to the production of objects of 
general use, and the consequent result in the art-education of the people. 

“The three Exhibitions of 1851, 1855, and 1862, give us three 
distinct dates for comparison, with eleven years between their extreme 
points. The latter half of the period has been wonderfully employed by 
the English; their sentiment of art work, as applied to common purposes, 
and therefore in its most universal and useful form, has been purified in 
the interval since 1855 to an extent of which the two previous Exhibi- 
tions offered no apparent probability. Their notions of taste in 1851 
were generally comical; their furniture, their works in precious metals, 
their ornamental manufactures of nearly every kind, were lamentable and 
absurd. I remember that my impression at that time was, that the 
English were so thoroughly isolated a people, so content with what they 
had got, and so pra they had nothing to learn, that all teaching 
would be thrown away upon them, and that they would go on in their 
rut to the end of time. This opinion was confirmed by what they 
sent to Paris in 1855, where, with some few exceptions, the signs of im- 
provement in decorative taste were almost null. But I was wrong both 
times. They have jumped ahead during the last six years with a rapidity 
and a sureness of footing which prove that they have learnt a lesson, and 
are resolutely applying it. 

“Tt is especially in their house-fittings, in the widest sense of the term, 
including all the objects which surround men in their homes, that this 
progress is perceptible: the stride which they have made in all that 
relates to artistic decoration of every kind is most palpable. Their build- 
ings are still, externally, the little gloomy dens they used to be ; but that 
is a consequence of their system of living in separate houses, of their bricks 
blackened by their climate, and, more than all, perhaps, of that absence 
of white window curtains, which makes English houses look like prisons 
to a Gallic eye. Iam not, however, talking of the outside, but of the 
interior of those cheerless looking walls. They used to be filled with the 
most incredible objects ; some of them actually contained sofas and chairs 
of black horsehair, as if the country was not sad enough, and the people 
silent enough, without putting the furniture into mourning. Imagine 
what we Frenchmen thought at this spectacle of sable seats, so slippery 
that we could hardly sit upon them. ‘This is changed now, that is, as far 
as the Exhibition is concerned, for I would not venture to assert that 
these impossible products of British fancy might not still be found in some 
of those woful back streets of London. ‘The furniture shown at the 
Exhibition is still bigger, heavier, and awkwarder than ours; there is 
more timber in it than we use; but in form, colour, and carving, it has 
largely gained. The choice of the sorts of wood is different from ours ; 
the English put walnut into their drawing-rooms, which we should regard 
as an inadmissible error, walnut being as common with us as painted deal 
is with them, They regard rosewood as pretty and valuable, which is 
very contrary to our notions, and they don’t use oak or ebony as much as 
we do; but these are only accidental differences in the momentary direction 
of national habits, about which there is no advantage in disputing. The 
main point is that the English are beginning to comprehend that the first 
great principle of ornament is the adaptation of the subject to its place 
and destination. Instead of hanging a wooden peacock or a plaster branch 
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of raspberries on the top of a sideboard, as they did ten years ago, solel 
because the object in itself appeared to them attractive, they now first ak 
themselves whether the projected decoration would be in its place if they 
were to put it there. This fundamental rule of basing a composition on 
the choice of harmonious parts was one-of which the English hadn’t a 
notion in 1851; but they see it now. Of course they have still a vast 
deal to learn, particularly in the grouping of colours and in the conception 
of the severer forms of furniture and ornament, which are generally too 
massive. But they are coming to healthy ideas of florid work, and if they 
continue to study the question of putting things in the right place they 
will certainly attain a perfection of which, till now, I did not think them 
capable. 

Me I find their products dear, however. We certainly make furniture 
for less money in France. Not the cheap things with which in London 
you can furnish an entire house for twenty pounds—there the English beat 
us—but ordinary good articles for middle class use. 

“Tn carpets, earthenware, and glass, the English have progressed 
still more: of all the English products at the Exhibition there were 
none which pleased me like the crockery of every kind. The pieces are 
generally larger and heavier than ours; indeed, [ notice that in almost 
everything, from a plate to a carriage, from a chair to an iron railway 
bridge, the English put more raw material than we do; but for form and 
colour they are almost our equals in ceramic manufacture. Of course I 
am not speaking of the highest productions of the art, for there nothing 
can come near Sévres; I am referring, as I said at first, to objects of 
general use, to objects which are always in the hand or under the eye of 
the people, and which insensibly lead them, by the mere force of habit, 
to like or dislike certain types. When one reflects how few are the per- 
sons who really have opportunities of purifying their art instincts by study 
or travel, of arriving at a valid opinion by comparison of the various 
models which ».e scattered about Europe, one sees how important it is, 
for the safe guidance of national ideas on taste, that the forms in common 
use should be carefully chosen, and that the ornaments disposed upon them 
should be in harmony with their position. It is from this point of view 
especially that I applaud the progress which the English have lately made. 
So long as nineteen-twentieths of the nation sat on horsehair sofas of un- 
couth shapes, and fed off huge blue plates which depicted Chinese land- 
scapes, more vilely drawn than the illustrations on a Pekin tea-caddy, it 
was useless to expect that, influenced by the habit of these deplorable 
spectacles, they could even appreciate other models. But now that the 
manufacturers, who were the creators of all this evil, have risen to the 
level which many of them attain at the Exhibition, it must necessarily 
follow that the buyers will accustom themselves to the same progress, and 
that, instead of accepting as suflicient the objects with which they were pre- 
viously content, they will now reject them, because they have learnt that 
they are hideous and uncomfortable. I attach vastly more importance to 
this consequence of the general movement than to the merit of the highest 
and dearest classes of porcelain, or cut glass, or purely ornamental furni- 
ture. What I rejoice at is that the nation at large is no longer forced to 
fill its rooms with objects of which the daily contemplation must insensibly 
falsify its budding ideas of taste; the rich have always possessed that 
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privilege, though certainly they have not always exercised it; the poor 
can do the same at last. . 

“The art education of the people is beginning in England, not from 
the effects of teaching, for the schools of design, however useful they 
may be as making skilled workmen for manufacturers, have no direct 
action on the population outside, but because these same manufacturers 
are following a new road, in which truth of colour, grace of outline, and 
fitness of decoration are the results in view. Don’t imagine that they all 
attain them; I have, perhaps, exaggerated the impression I have received, 
and I mustn’t let you think that everything is perfect; there are still 
heaps of monstrous errors, even in furniture and crockery, but it is in 
works in precious metal that the short-coming is the worst. The English 
seem to have a notion that the merit of silver work is in the substance and 
the weight; they make huge piles of landscape figures, generally ill-com- 
posed and badly executed, tell you they weigh so many pounds, and 
expect you to consequently admire them. The benighted people appear 
to be still ignorant that art does not depend on the matters it employs, and 
that the value of the substance has no sort of relation with the conception 
and workmanship of the object. I don’t think I saw one single piece of 
English gold or silver work with which I was really satisfied, while the 
greater part was grotesque to the last degree. Imagine a society of silver 
individuals in gold coats and silver trousers, under a silver tree, with a 
silver horse and an enamelled saddle looking blandly on, and you have an 
idea of one of the great products of English metal artists. The thing in 
itself is ugly and meaningless, but its great sin is in the undue importance 
it gives to the matter used: if such groups were in terra cotta they would 
not be pretty, but they would not, in that case, offend the laws of art by 
putting the substance above the thought, the intrinsic value above the 
execution. All this foolishness comes, I suspect, from the fact that the 
English are too rich, and that, being so, they seek for the weightiest form 
of outlay, in order to display their investments in the most evidently 
wealthy shape ; a Florentine mosaic or an Etruscan cup may cost more in 
reality than one of these lumbering silver pic-nics, but they don’t smell so 
strong of money, and therefore have not an equal charm. This use of 
glaring silver is everywhere in England, and must be conquered before 
the people can really lay claim to a sentiment of art; I was astonished 
and shocked to find it in all the houses where I dined. Even people 
whose incomes I knew were small loaded their tables with awkward wines 
coolers with no ice in them (imagine that, if you can!), stupid epergnes, 
or centre pieces, which served for nothing but to mask the view, and 
dishes which the lady followed with a nervous eye for fear they should be 
scratched ; and all this because the custom of gentility obliges them to do 
like others, and exhibit silver to their guests. What would they say if 
they dined with you or me, off crockery at sixpence a plate, and a bucket 
in the corner (with ice in it, however) to stand the wine in? Iam really 
half afraid, after all, that the English will never grow to real sound taste 
so long as they persist in being genteel on this woful model. 

“In woollen, cotton, and iron manufactures they beat us all to pieces, 
and will always do so, but only as far as price is concerned, for our work- 
manship is as good as theirs, and our products quite as perfect. Indeed, 
next to the progress of the English in the appreciation of artistic 
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decoration, what has struck me most in the movement since 1855 is the 
advancement of the French in practical manufacture. If we only had 
cheap coal and freedom of action we should soon be awkward rivals for 
the English in a good many of their pet trades, for the increasing markets 
which would follow our reduction of price would teach us what com- 
merce is, and would cure us of the littleness of our present commercial 
notions. 

“ The Exhibition is an unsatisfactory place to study in. Comparison 
between the similar products of different countries is most difficult, for 
they lie half a mile apart, and one forgets the exact merit of what one 
has left before one arrives at its competitor. This really must be altered 
next time; the classification by nations must come after, not before, the 
classification by products; it is very easy to combine the two. Paul 
Dalloz, in the Moniteur, has suggested an excellent plan of a circular 
exhibition, the successive rings of which would each be devoted to a class, 
while nations would be divided by radii from the centre; by this means 
each ring would show all the similar products of the world, and each 
radius would limit a nation. 

“* Now I have told you all I have to say to-day; put on your hat and 
go, for Ihave twenty visits to make.” 


I went home, and wrote down this analysis of the impressions of Trois 
Etoiles. 


THE LAST COQUETRY OF LADY CAPRICE. 
By Ourpa. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


Tue gallery at Weiverden is a favourite lounge of mine ; on a wet day 
for half an hour there is no more charming resort in the whole house to 
my taste. I have a fanatica per la pittiira; and some of the Ruysdaels 
and Gerard Dows, not to mention an exquisite Giorgione, and one or 
two real Watteaux and Bouchers, are gems of their genre; I like the 
old portraits, too: Lely’s women, with their voluptuous forms and parted 
lips, and the curls that Charles, and Rechester, and Villiers used to 
play with at Hampton and Whitehall; Kneller’s portraits, with their 
odour of St. James’s, and Wills’s, of the Mall, and of the Groom Porters’, 
Vandyke and Jamesoue’s gallant gentlemen of the Stuart reign, with their 
point ruffles over the white hands that held up the Royal Standard in the 
death-grapple at Naseby and Marston Moor; Reynolds’s lovely laughing 
girls, glancing at you with such sunny smiles that Youth eternal blooms 
upon the canvas, making you muse bitterly, sadly, futilely, why mortal 
Youth is doomed to the brief bloom of the rose, the fleeting fragrance of 
the morning dew, the evanescent glories of the painted insect’s wing, 
which glitters in the sunshine but to die ! 
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The old portraits are friends of mine; their faces always wear the 
same kindly look, the same welcoming smile; can I say so much for the 
faces of my living friends? I fancy not; what can you, my good sir, 
of yours? The gallery at Wieverden is a favourite lounge of mine, and I 
was standing in one of its deep recessed windows one day after luncheon, 
trying to catch a proper light at last on an old time-browned Venetian 
pe (master unknown), whose atmosphere was all obseuro without a 

h of the chiaro in it, whea I heard some persons enter the gallery by 
the west door from the terrace, which ran along that side of the house. 
They could not see me, nor did I them, the heavy folds of the curtains 
screening us, the one from the other; but the voice that was speaking I 
knew; the gay, silvery, mocking tones, so wholly her own, that had so 
indescribable a music, yet that equally indescribably had a certain ring 
that lacked feeling, could belong to no one else living on this earth save 
Lady Caprice. 

“My dear Bertie, you are unreasonable; and, pardon me! really 
for a man of the world you are wonderfully béte! We are not Corydons 
and Phillises, Edouards and Julies now, you know. Heaven forbid! I 
don’t suppose people ever were, were they, out of eglogues and romances? 
When Philips and Shenstone were writing their pretty pastorals to 
eg and Delia, the world was amusing itself, you know, at Rane- 
lagh and Vauxhall; they might write how, 


From an hazel’s artless bower, 
Soft warbled Strephon’s tongue ; 


but Strephon in real life would have found the hazel bower very damp 
and uncomfortable, with plenty of insects about it, I fancy; and I know 
the ‘ soft warbling’ would very soon have killed Phillis with ennui !” 

“‘ Very likely, when the warbling had lost its novelty! The croak of 
a frog, new to her ear, sounds sweeter to a woman than the richest note 
of a bird tamed to her hand, whose music is no trouble to win !” 

The answer was bitterly spoken, with a touch of irony and melancholy 
in it that showed some latent reproach lay hid in the little metaphor. 
The speaker was Bertie Erroll. 

Lady Caprice laughed ; her ringing, mocking laugh. 

* You mean to be sarcastic, mon ami? Well, sarcasms are truer than 
pastorals, I give you permission to use them, though you are surely the 
first person who ever dared to indulge in them ¢o me and of me. But 
you imagine yourself wronged just now, ill treated, all sorts of nonsense, 
— you? You are angry, jealous; so one must forgive you, I sup- 


* My God! do not jest,” broke in Erroll, passionately; “do not play 
with me like this, Beatrice, for the sake of Heaven! Light mocking 
words from you are worse than death to me. Are you heartless as they 
say? Is it true that you amuse yourself with men’s anguish, as a child 
with the pain of a crushed butterfly ?” 

, ig Caprice interrupted him again with her bell-like, tantalising 
augh. 

“ Well, mon ami, the butterfly should not trust itself in the child’s 
hands, and its wings should not be so tender that they can be crushed by 


a touch! Amuse myself, you say; is that a crime? Whom, pray you, 
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should I amuse but ‘myself;’ there is nobody J like so well. I don’t 
profess to be philanthropic, and certainly not to be constant! Don’t you 
remember they call me Lady Caprice?” 

She had crossed half the gallery, and had come within my sight now ; 
the sunlight streamed in, bathing her in golden radiance that lit up her 
rich delicate dress, flashed off the rings on her white fingers as they toyed 
with Amor’s blue ribbon, and heightened the matchless loveliness of her 
face as she laughed gaily and carelessly, a mocking light in her luminous 
eyes, a mocking smile on her parted lips. 

“Great Heaven! is this all thé tenderness—all the pity you have to 
give menow? Have you forgotten how at Vichy you pardoned, what I 
feared was an unpardonable, error—how you forgave my mad, guilty, 
hopeless passion—how, merciful Heaven! so brief awhile ago you vowed 
you ~ sa me so well,—vowed to me, vowed as fondly as a woman 
coul 

The colour burnt hot on her cheek, then grew paler on Lady Caprice’s 
lips, and they closed tightly and coldly over her white teeth, as he 
muttered the brief words low and huskily, gazing at her with an anguished, 
passionate reproach in his eyes. I could see them both from my oriel 
window as they passed into the golden radiance slanting in from the 
western clouds without. Is it ever wise to allude to the past with a 
woman? I think not; the allusion at least displeased Lady Caprice— 
perhaps because she could not dispute it, could not rebuke him for it! 

“ Major Erroll, recrimination, of all things, is the most wearisome and 
the least well bred. When people begin to reproach each other, their 
conversation had better be ended: it has certainly ceased to be agree- 
able!” And with her low moqueur laugh—a laugh such as might have 
been a transmittance from Madame de Montespau, yet which sounded less 
silvery, less careless than usual, something like “sweet bells, harsh and 
jangled, out of tune’”—she swept past Erroll through the opposite door, 
which stood open as I had left it, the Maltese following her, tossing his 
azure ribbons ; yet as she turned her head to shake the little dog off her 
dress, on whose skirts it was treading, in its eager haste to be close to its 
mistress, her eyes flashed on Erroll’s through their curled lashes, with a 
glance of malice, tenderness, triumph, softness, coquetry, all in one— 
a glance which made him follow her with the eager, blind devotion of 
the little Maltese, his fellow-slave, and I heard no more as the heavy 
oak-door closed upon them both. 

It was a glance behind the scenes, a stray page dropped out of a 
private volume, a glimpse into the inner currents that seethed, and 
whirled, and foamed under the light, sparkling, smooth, sunny waves of 
life at Wieverden. Bon fréres! The witty, lively, careiess speeches 
learnt from their part-books, and spoken on the boards by the actors and 
actresses in the great Comedy of Life, are not the words they write down 
in their diaries, penned at night in solitude. ‘The “ Mémoires Secrets 
et Inedités,” locked safely in the cabinet, are very different to the 
carefully-culled and politely-prepared biographies given to the prying 
eyes of the public. 

That evening Lady Caprice shone her most brilliant, her most be- 
witching self. At dinner her gay wit, just pointed with malice, as a 
prize-arrow with silver, sparkled as brightly as the lights sparkled on the 
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opals in her hair—those stones of ill-omen, that pale and flash as if 
with human joy and human grief. Her eyes gleamed with their most 
dangerous glances, her laugh rang out with its low, clear music, as 
though it rang a merry carillon at her own triumphs and her own power. 
She gave her softest smiles to De Courances, and the Duc, who hated 
Erroll fiercely, and had barely concealed his dislike as completely as the 
courtesies of Wieverden required, flirted with her 4 outrance, mingling 
together bons mots and gallantries, while Lady Caprice laughed graciously 
at the first, and smiled graciously on the second. The Viscount, 
you know, was like his Grace of Fitz-Fulke, “nobody thought of 
him ;” nor did he want to be thought of: he sat sipping his Johannis- 
berg and his Lafitte, and, talking of a pack of harriers for which he, or 
rather his head-huntsman, was in treaty, blandly indifferent to all the 
eaprices of Lady Caprice. But Erroll sat silent throughout dinner, and 
though none else might have noticed it save his hostess, J, with the key 
given me in the gallery, saw how white his cheek grew with suppressed 
jealousy, how dark his eyes burned with passions held in check. 

Not even Lady Caprice had ever coquetted more desperately than she 
coquetted that night with De Courauces ; and now and then, under her 
silky lashes, she glanced at Erroll, and then her laugh rang out more 
merrily and mockingly still, as though in triumph at her power, in 
amusement at the pain she inflicted. You pity the first bird you shoot 
when a boy, you pity the first man you slay in battle; but when you 
have picked the game off by hundreds in a battue, cut down half a 
dozen or more in different skirmishes, pity has long evaporated; you 
only think of the sport, you only think of the victory ! 

Wieverden, as I have said, stands on the west coast, facing a sheltered 
bay, the surf rippling up upon the smooth sand-beach, about a mile and 
ahalf from the lodge gates. In summer, through the trees, you catch 
the sunny sparkle of the waves, and in autumn, as you drop off to sleep, 
the low, rhythmical moan of the sea mingles with the sough of the wind 
among the red-leafed boughs, and haunts your dreams with its wild 
mournful music. That night, as we sat at dinner, unnoticed by us, 
amidst the mots and the laughter circling round the table, the wind rose 
and blew in angry gusts over Vanburgh’s tall cupolas and clustered 
chimneys, and against the stained glass of the vast hall-windows, while the 
sea in the bay beyond began to moan and sigh with the prescience of 
a coming storm: a wild night was coming up, a night to give sharp 
work to any vessels off the rocks, or any fishing-craft imprudently 
belated. 

“Tt will be a stormy night for the poor devils at sea,” said Winterton, 
when the ladies had left us. 

“Oh! there are wrecks every week at this time of the year,” said the 
Viscount, as coolly as Lady Sale wrote, “ Earthquakes as usual!” drop- 
ping his walnuts into his sherry. 

The wax-lights shone with their soft pleasant light, making the opals 
in Lady Caprice’s hair flash and gleam in their radiance, when we 
went to the drawing-rooms. Lady Millicent sang us gay barcarolles 
and charming chansons, the Viscount and Bucelo sat down to their 
nightly écarté, Lady Caprice signed De Courances beside her and re- 
sumed her flirtation; the storm howled without, but the shrieking 
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of the wind among the park woodlands, and the angry roar of the sea 
beyond, only enhanced by contrast the mirth, gaiety, warmth, and comfort 
of the blue drawing-room at Wieverden to most of us. To one the storm 
without raging in its fury chimed fitting sympathy with the storm at 
work within him. Bertie Erroll sat a little apart, ostensibly reading a 
Paris novelette, but in truth watching the coquetteries of Lady Caprice 
with De Courances, with a passionate anguish in his eyes piteous to see. 
Many had cursed the day when Lady Caprice’s dazzling eyes had first 
flashed on them, but with none, I think, had she ever so completely 
twisted herself into their life and love as she had done in a few brief 
months into his. She had seen his nature was a difficult one to conquer, 
but, when conquered, one that would be utterly and hopelessly at her 
mercy ; and, like a child with a costly toy, she had no better pleasure than 
to bend and break it at her will. 

It was growing near midnight. Bucelo and the Viscount were still 
deep in their écarté. I was wishing the ladies would retire, and leave us 
all free to seek the smoking-room. Lady Caprice was flirting still more 
tenderly, still more desperately, with her Duc, glancing now and then at 
Erroll, and smiling amusedly to herself as she read what his face, as he 
bent over the novelette, spoke undisguisedly ; the fire-light glancing in 
the opals in her hair and in her radiant laughing eyes. It was growing 
near midnight, when a blast of wind roared over the trees, waking Amor 
from his slumber, and we heard distinctly, as Lady Millicent ceased 
singing “ Les Yeux Bleus,”’ the firing of a minute-gun. 

* Poor little Amor! Quiet—quiet!” said Lady Caprice, soothing the 
Maltese, startled by the wind. 

“ You mark the King,” said the Viscount, without looking up from his 

me. 
va A gun! How very late to be shooting!” said Lady Millicent, who is 
somewhat béte, it must be confessed ; all her strength lying in her beauty 
and her voice. Wynne leant over my chair: 

“There’s a vessel in distress. Like to go down to the beach, old 
fellow ; may as well, eh?” 

Bertie Erroll, who always roused at danger, as setter at scent of game, 
rose instinctively, throwing his long fair hair off his forehead, while his 
eyes lightened from their weary sadness. 

The gun was fired again, its plaintive appeal for aid rising above the 
roar of the winds. I moved to our host’s chair, and told him Wynne 
and I were going down to the beach to see what was up, or what might be 
done in the way of help. 

“Go, my dear fellows, by all means. It wouldn’t be an entertainment 
to my taste; but that’s nothing. Take any of the men with you that 
you like. “We're five all, Bucelo,” answered the Viscount, resuming his 

ame. 

en Awreck? Ah! they often happen off here, I believe. Lord Clive 
going to see it? Dear me, what a peculiar taste!” said Lady Caprice, 
shrugging her white shoulders, and drooping her eyes with their tenderest, 
softest light on De Courances. “ You won’t go, Monsieur le Duc? Oh, 
pray don’t! it’s quite dreadful. You may be washed into the surf, you 
know, or dashed on to the rocks. I command you not—take heed you 
obey me!” 
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Erroll, standing near her chair, saw the softened glance, caught the 
words of solicitous anxiety (felt or feigned) for his rival, as Courances 
bent down, with triumph glistening in his eyes, to whisper an answer of 
gratitude, and a spasm of anguish passed over his face as he played with 
the leaves of the novelette. Lady Caprice left the room to retire for 
the night a moment afterwards, and Erroll followed her, under pretext of 
lighting her taper. Crossing the hall, to dress in some more fitting garb 
for the wild night without, I caught the bitter words he muttered to her 
as he handed her her candle. 

“‘ Beatrice, Beatrice! would you now care for one hour—would you 
now give me one thought—if Z shared the fate you feared for your new 
lover ?” 

They were spoken bitterly; there was a sarcastic weary smile on his 
lips, but there was a pitiful wistfulness of hope against hope in his eyes 
and his words. 

Lady Caprice laughed, her witching, heartless laugh, as she took her 
candle from his hand. 

“Certainly not! You amused me yesterday, somebody else will amuse 
me to-morrow if you are not here. I never waste thoughts on absent 
people, specially on those who are as unentertaining as you have been of 
late. A demain!—good night!” 

And she floated up the marble staircase, her opals gleaming in the 
light, her rich dress brushing against the white statuettes and gilded 
balustrades. He looked after her till she vanished from his sight, then 
he crossed the hall slowly and staggeringly, like a man sick and blind 
with pain. It was the last time his eyes rested upon Lady Caprice. 


The sea was dashing with impotent rage against the granite cliffs, and 
roaring with hollow thunder over the shingle beach where that morning 
it had played with the weeds and the shells, and sparkled bright and 
harmless in the sunlight. When we reached the shore, the few fisher- 
men who dwelt near had already gathered there (life-boats were unknown 
in that solitary part of the western coast), consulting on the best chance 
of giving help to the vessel that, as well as we could make out in the 
darkness, had already struck on a rock, known to the men of the district 
as the Devil’s Point—a name due to a legend of a phantom-ship, which 
has no purpose here. ‘The night was dark, and the gale of wind sweep- 
ing round the cliffs came up with a roar like thunder; the storm had 
raged fiercer as the hours had rolled on, and a drenching rain fell in 
torrents, and only now and then, when the clouds were swept off the face 
of the moon, pom the white ghastly light gleamed on the waters, could we 
see the Devil’s Point, reared out of the foam like a grim sentinel, and the 
vessel lying helpless, like a black log at the mercy of the waves, that 
leaped, and whirled, and eddied round it, as if in fiendish exultation at 
this human prey. 

“No boats will live through that sea,” said Wynne, briefly. 

“True enow, my lord,” echoed one of the men, who knew him well. 

“Poor wretches, they will go down then!” said Winter, as a cry from 
the doomed vessel rang over the water, shrill and clear, through the roar 
of the waves and the-sullen murmur of the winds. ‘No boat can reach 
them ; a good swimmer, perhaps, might——” 
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“« Ay, ay, sir!” interrupted one of the fishermen, eagerly, a mere boy, 
not more than twenty. ‘Give me a rope, Bill; the gentleman’s right. 
Til go!” 

“No you will not—give it to me,” said Erroll, briefly, as he flung 
down his clothes and began to fasten the rope round his waist. 

I caught sight of his face as the moonlight flashed on it; it was pale 
and set, the face of a man hopeless, fearless, reckless, weary. 

“ Nonsense, Erroll, let me go! I’m stronger than you; your arm is 
weak still from that spent shot,” began Wynne. 

“ Let me go, sir! I know these seas uncommon well. I ain’t afeard 
of not reaching her,’ began the men, one and all, their mettle roused. 

Erroll silenced them all, and shook me off as I laid my hand on his 
arm 

* Let me go,”” he muttered. ‘ Death or life—they are alike to me. 
You all have some to care for you, some to regret you. J have none; 
let me go! If I save but one life, it will be a happier one than mine !” 

We held our breath as we watched him, watched the waves close over 
his head, and watched him rise to the surface again, the fitful moon 
shedding its wavering light on the foaming sea. The men on the wreck 
saw him too, and gave a shout of welcome and of joy that rose above the 
roar of the storm. Then the clouds swept all light away, and the wind, 
that had lulled for a moment, rose wilder and fiercer than ever. Great 
Heaven! could he live through such a sea? We did not know; we 
could not tell ; the great darkness hid all from our sight ; minutes that 
seemed hours passed in a dead, oppressive silence, only broken by the 
shriek of the wind and the sullen thunder of the devouring waters. 

God knows how long had passed when the moon shone out once more— 
shone out to show us, some yards away, a form, tossed bruised, and bleeding, 
on the shore. The waves in their mad sport must have flung him on 
the sharp edges of the rocks; there were the marks as of a heavy blow 
on his left temple, and the blood had matted his long fair hair; his eyes 
were closed, his breath came slowly and gaspingly, and we saw that 
death was written on his face as we gathered round him. 

“ Beatrice, Beatrice, will you give me one thought? You loved me 
once—my God! 

Bending down to him, I caught his murmured, unconscious words, and 
I saw his hand move faintly to a little miniature-case that hung round his 
neck by a hair-chain. 

Then his lips parted with a convulsive sigh—and Bertie Erroll was 
dead, the mournful moon-rays shedding their ghastly light about him 
where he lay. 


When the laughing, rosy dawn of the morrow rose in the east, and lit 
up the sparkling sea, that was murmuring contentedly its eternal song 
over the spot where the wreck had sunk—when the early morning sun- 
shine gleamed through the avenue boughs and through the bright- 
stained windows of Wieverden, it shone into the chamber where the dead 
man lay, and played among his golden hair and round the rigid lips that 
it had no power to warm, no magic to wake back to life. 

A solemn silence had fallen on the gay, careless household with the 
sudden icy chill of death. ‘The sun had risen before any sought their 
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rooms ; all at last had done so, save myself, when, half involuntarily, 
I turned down the corridor, and sought the distant chamber where we 
had laid him, musing, as I went, on this story, of which I alone had 
caught glimpse of a few pages, of which I could know no more than 
what I have told you here. ‘The miniature I had taken from his breast, 
lest it should catch the prying eyes of servants, had spoken much—it was 
the miniature of Lady Caprice. What had those long midsummer days 
at Vichy heard and seen? I cannot tell; the days were with the past, 
the secret was with the dead man. 

I opened the door softly,—as though I could awaken him! There he 
lay, the sunlight falling on his bright hair and on his white brow, 
slightly contracted as with pain, otherwise calm and tranquil enough ; 
and by him, ‘pressing her lips on his, her form convulsed with passionate 
sobs, knelt—Lady Caprice. Who had told her? Idonot know. We 
had given orders to keep it carefully from the women. 

“* My love, my love!” I heard her murmur, as she cowered closer to 
him, burying her face on the breast of the dead man, and trembling with 
agonised grief as she knelt beside him, “ your blood is on my head—your 
death is at my door! J have killed you—I, who loved you—God help 
me—so well—so well !—though I trifled with you, though I tortured 

ou 
/ Her voice broke down in a passion of low, bitter sobs, and I closed the 
door and left her with two fell companions—a grief that was hopeless, a 
remorse that was deathless. 

“ Was she utterly heartless?” Often I had heard that question 
asked—little I had dreamed how I should see that question solved! © 
We had called her so heartless not without just cause ; but at last she had 
loved, at last her weapon had recoiled upon herself. Many and many a 
time I have met Lady Caprice since that hour. Her friends marvel at 
the change in her—cold, distant, reserved even to hauteur, she passes 
through the world matchless still for beauty, but a coquette no longer ; 
even the smile that comes upon her lips is chill, wintry, forced. She is 
a proud, beautiful, flattered woman now as then; but she is “ Lady 
Caprice” no more. ‘ Blasée du monde,” suggests Winter. “ Turned 
dévote?” asks Wynne. “Grown prudent,” laughs Suddeley. I alone 
have the key to the locked chamber; I alone have read the secret page 
in the volume; I alone know why a white tomb at Wieverden, covered 
in spring with violets and lilies of the valley, lying under the shadow of 
the chesnut-boughs within sight of the sunny rippling ocean, makes the 
world valueless to her; why all the beauty of her life is faded, and lies 
dead, prisoned for ever in that single grave by the sea. 
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MOSSOO’S VISIT TO THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
RELATED By D. C. 


PART THE FIRST. 


I. 
MOSSOO AND HIS SON. 


Jean Grrwov is an old acquaintance of mine—perhaps of the reader’s 
also—but, for the benefit of those who know nothing of his antecedents, 
a few words with respect to them may be desirable. 

Jean Gribou lives at Beauport, that most convenient of all British 

laces of refuge on the Continent ; he is one of its most respected inha- 
Fitents, and had municipal dignity been his object, I make no doubt he 
might safely have aspired to the honour of wearing the tricolored scarf 
which decorates the person of its mayor. Such, however, was not the 
desire of Jean Gribou. Content with his civic position, content with his 

rofessional gains, content with being the first artist in the dentological 
Boe, it was his ambition to shine as a sportsman. To that pursuit he 
devoted all his leisure, if, indeed, he did not create opportunity oftener 
than he found it, and the consequence was that the arrondissement of 
Beauport boasted of no such devastator of the woods and waters as Jean 
Gribou: fin, fur, and feather, each in its turn contributed to his renown. 


Alike to him was time or tide, 
December’s snow or July’s pride, 


for he fished and shot at all seasons ; 


Alike to him was tide or time, 
Moonless midnight or matin prime, 


for never was night so dark or morning so dreary as to keep him at home 
or in bed when distant sport invited. 

Jean Gribou was quite right. He had well reflected on the fleeting 
nature of fame ; he knew how evanescent is the reputation of great things 
accomplished if nothing more be done to sustain it. Sit under your 
laurels if you like—so ran the course of his argument—but, depend upon 
it, they will wither and die, become nothing better than ridiculous brown 
twigs unless you constantly water them with fresh exploits. Somehow 
or other, men get tired of hearing—five thousand times over, which does 
not mend the matter—of wondrous deeds performed by somebody else; 
the laudator temporis acti is not he who witnessed but he who cut the 
most conspicuous figure in those good old times, and if you want to make 
yourself talked about—which, after all, is the aim of ninety-nine in 
every hundred—follow the example of the Athenians of old, who were 
always desiring some new thing, with this in addition, that you must do 
the “new thing” yourself. 

As warlike tribes take unto themselves wives by making them the 
captives of their bow and spear, so Jean Gribou achieved domestic felicity 
by dint of a grand piscatorial adventure which is recorded in other pages, 
wooing and winning on that occasion the only daughter of a wealthy 
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miller. But, however fond and faithful in his marital capacity, the 
placens uxor could not chain to her side one in whose bosom the love of 
sport was so deeply implanted as in that of Jean Gribou. Hence it fol- 
lowed that, though avowedly the slave of Venus, his fidelity to the 
goddess Diana moulted no feather—always supposing that the huntress- 
queen presides also over fishing and shooting—and in proof of this Jean 
Gribou not only cultivated ‘le sport” in all weathers, but gave to his two 
pointer dogs the mythological names of “ Astyanax’’ and “ Hector,” 
being influenced in his choice by that French sporting rule which de- 
clares that the last syllable of a dog’s name should always be something 
“bien éclatante,” and so strike the ear as to fix the animal's atten- 
tion. 

In the matter of name-giving Jean Gribou had, to be sure, a more 
legitimate plea for its exercise, as the world in general supposes, b 
attending to a claim even nearer to his affections than his own rene 
The result of his marriage with the demoiselle Bluteau, besides a great 
deal of substantial comfort, was the birth of an only son, an event in 
many families which does not always tend in the same direction. Whether 
this were the case or not in the Gribou family, is a problem yet to be 
solved, the subject being purely speculative, and the odds either way ac- 
cording as you fancy. Let me confine myself, for the present, to some- 
thing less hazardous than prediction. 

Had Jean Gribou been a reader of Froissart, he would probably have 
called his son Gaston Phoebus, after that famous Count of Foix to whose 
sportsmanlike qualities the worthy chronicler has borne such ample testi- 
mony ; but medizval literature was not exactly in his way, and while he 
was pondering over the question his wife decided it. She had a predi- 
lection for the name of Valentin—why, she never precisely stated, nor is 
it necessary in the married state to be too confidential about one’s early 
love-passages, they lead sometimes to frowning discussions or injurious 
comparisons, and, on the whole, had better be avoided—so the saint 
whose memory is not greatly revered at the post-office had the honour of 
determining the designation of the heir to the house of Grihou. 

It is not every one who is justified in sitting for his picture—a truth 
of which photography every day reminds us—but when the sitter re- 
sembles Valentin Gribou, we excuse the vanity of the act because of the 
value of the portrait. That charming young man, whom I land in this 
= at the ripe age of two-and-twenty, never debated the matter with 

imself for a single instant. So far fom entertaining any scruples on 
the score of precipitancy, he only doubted, when he did submit to the 
process of being “taken,” whether he had not delayed it too long. The 
carte de visite is one of the most portable, as it certainly is the most 
sitive, of all introductions, and who knows what service it might not 
ave rendered to Valentin Gribou if its invention had been available for 
his purposes at an earlier moment ? 

Here, then, is a transcript of his ‘picture in little,” as he stood with 
his new cane in one hand and new white hat—with its brim shaped like 
a V—in the other, on the morning of the 31st of May last, when he pre- 
sented himself before the photographer in the costume worn by him the 
day before, on which occasion he figured as garcon d'honneur, or, as we 
should say, “best man,” at the marriage of his intimate friend Victor 
Galopin, artiste en cheveux in the Rue du Moulinet at Beauport, with 
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the demoiselle Celestine Mélanie Bigot, eldest daughter of M. Bigot, 
Marchand de Quincaillerie, Rue de la Lanterne, in the same flourishing 
seaport town. 

Differing from that representative of the “ Mossoo” whom Leech has 
latterly made so popular, Valentin Gribou is neither tall nor stout, but, 
on the contrary, undersized and slim, yet he makes the most of his height 
by describing it in centimétres, a mode of reckoning which all honest 
Britons ignore and despise. His complexion—though this was spoilt in 
the photograph—is fair and freckled ; his whiskers and young moustache 
incline to a roseate tint—also lost in photography—which tint deepens in 
his hair to a chesnut, not to say gravelly, hue ; his blue eyes have a soft 
—a very soft expression ; his nose, 4 la Francois Premier, has its signifi- 
cation also; and his small mouth wears a ready smile, and you would be 
inclined to say that good nature is his chief characteristic if the general 
complacency of his features did not betray a strong substratum of con- 
ceit. Beyond the skill of the sheneguaien to represent them lie his 
accomplishments: he has musical talents—his parents think him a genius, 
equal “ almost”’ to Meyerbeer, and he, omitting the adverb, is of the 
same opinion ; his voice is good—louder, perhaps, than Mario’s, which, 
of course, is to Valentin’s advantage—at least his parents, and he too, 
believe so; and, to sum up his qualifications for shining in French society, 
he speaks English, such English as he managed to acquire at a boarding- 
school near London where he passed a twelvemonth when he was fourteen 
years of age; of his proficiency in our language he will himself enable 
us by-and-by to judge. It is a pity that one so highly endowed should 
fail in an important particular. Greatly to his father’s vexation—it even 
at times excites his contempt—Valentin Gribou has no taste for “le 
sport :” he does not know whether a dog points with his nose, his foot, 
or his tail, but his belief is in favour of the last-named appendage; he 
never pulled a trigger or threw a fly ; and of the use of the landing-net, 
unless as a machine for boiling cauliflowers, he has not the remotest con- 
ception. Jean Gribou has lately bought a warren—it is the ambition of 
every Frenchman to be a “ landed proprietor” in some shape or other— 
but Valentin has never seen it. The sand, he says, would get into his 
eyes, produce ophthalmia, and spoil them. No, no! He has other uses 
for those organs than watching the gymnastics of rabbits. Yet, not to 
be held as absolutely devoid of sporting knowledge—though he declines 
its practical display—he says, as he said the other day, when he was 
setting out for England the week after the Derby was run for, “Yas! I 
will go to-morrow at Epsom’s Newmarket.” 

This brings me to the point from which I had intended to start, the 
departure from Beauport of Jean Gribou and his son on a visit to the 
International Exhibition. 


Il. 


HOW MOSSOO AND HIS SON CAME TO LONDON. 


ALTHOUGH the Brompton building was the ostensible attraction, each 
had an object, in coming to London, nearer to his heart than the pleasure 
of inspecting the contents of the most magnificent shop in Christendom. 

Jean Gribou well knew that if “le sport’’ exists anywhere, it is to be 
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found in perfection in England, and the accomplished Valentin held the 
same opinion with respect to female beauty. 

Both father and son, therefore, made themselves up accordingly: the 
one arrayed in sporting velveteen with mother-o’-pearl buttons, whereon 
were engraved the objets de chasse in which he most delighted; the other 
in the costume which he wore at his friend Galopin’s wedding—Gribou 
pére completing his equipment by his long-visored easquette, Gribou fils 
by his ineffable white hat. Neither valet-de-chambre nor groom at- 
tended them, but, in default of the latter, Jean Gribou was accom- 
panied by his two dogs, in couples. The animals added greatly to 
the sporting effect produced by their master, though they were the cause 
of some slight embarrassment to him. In the first place, they did not 
take kindly to the steam-boat: they nearly strangled each other getting 
down the ladder when they went aboard, and afterwards, on deck, they 
showed a repugnance to the vessel’s motion, in a manner so demonstrative 
as by no means to conduce to the equanimity of the passengers near them, 
who were desirous of earning the reputation of being well-seasoned sailors. 
But when they arrived on English soil a contretemps more disagreeable 
to Jean Gribou arose. ‘Taking the advice of a friend at Beauport, who 
was accustomed to make the trip, he had registered his baggage “ through ;” 
but he had not foreseen a peculiarity in the tidal trains, that dogs are not 
conveyed by them, so that when he scrambled on shore with Astyanax and 
Hector again, half strangled in the press, he found to his annoyance that 
he must do, as his countrymen say, “ of two things, one”—either remain 
at Folkestone without his baggage, or go to London without his dogs. 
As the former condition implied the forfeiture of his railway ticket, and 
as one of the porters—Joseph Stubbs by name—solemnly promised that 
his favourites should follow by the next train, he consented to leave 
Astyanax and Hector behind. 

* Don’t you go for to trouble yourself about ’em,” said the compas- 
sionate official, “ they'll be at the Lunnon Bridge station pretty nigh as 
soon as you are. I’ve kep dawgs myself, and I knows the natur of 
anxious feelins.” 

“* What does he say?” asked Jean Gribou. 

“ He tell,” replied his son, first in French, for his father’s edification, 
and then in English, for that of the porter, “that the dogs shall arrive 
in London more quicklier perhaps as we. He know that!” 

“ Wee, wee, mossoo!” asseverated Joseph Stubbs. “ Prowided they 
has their tickets. Dawgs is two-and-sixpence each.” 

Though his purse was well lined, Jean Gribou drew its strings with 
reluctance. No one likes extra payments, with whatever grace one sub- 
mits to those in the regular way. Joseph Stubbs procured and handed 
over the necessary documents, and received—as the honest fellow deserved 
—a shilling for his private fee. This little affair arranged, Jean Gribou 
tenderly embraced Astyanax and Hector, who were dragged away 
howling and struggling, and took his place, with Valentin, in the train 
just as it was on the point of starting. , 

The journey to London was remarkable only for its rapidity. As Jean 
Gribou surveyed the bright green fields which he scudded so swiftly past, 
he gave a sigh to his dogs, and a smile to exploits in connexion with 
them, which were still in the womb of fate. Valentin took no heed of 
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Nature’s verdant garb, but gave his thoughts to the pleasures which 
brick-and-mortar had in store for him, smiling at anticipated conquests, 
but never sighing for his victims. 

Amidst the bustle and confusion in the pen where travellers are told off 
for admission to the baggage-room—amidst the driving, tearing, and 
screaming, comprised under the French word “ réclamation,” in the bag- 
gage-room itself, Jean Gribou never lost sight of the promise made to him 
by Joseph Stubbs at Folkestone. 

* Oui, c’est bien ma malle!” he exclaimed, as he threw himself upon 
an enormous black box, which might have served for a military arm-chest, 
or the trunk in which Iachimo concealed himself—“ oui, c’est bien ma 
malle, mais oi sont mes chiens ?”’ 

The examiner stared. ‘Non comprehendy, mossoo,” he replied. 

Jean Gribou reiterated his question, but seeing that he was not under- 
stood, Valentin came to the rescue. 

“My father,” he said, ‘wish his dogs.” 

“ We've nothing to do with dogs here,” returned the examiner ; “ tell 
him to take out his keys and open his box. I must look at it before I can 
pass his baggage.” 

Fuming with heat, Jean Gribou obeyed, and when the ceremony had 
been gone through, after a thousand remonstrances on his part, every 
movement of the examiner’s hand being construed into an act of seizure, 
he clamoured anew for the absent ones. But he wasted his breath—he 
was not even listened to—a herculean porter seized the box, transferred 
it to a truck and wheeled it away to the platform, and the stronger 
instinct prevailing, Mossoo and his son hastily followed. Before they 
entered the cab, after many muttered vituperations from the driver 
against “these here thundering French boxes,” which, after all, he found 
more profitable than English ones, the malle was finally placed on the 
roof, and an explanation ensued about the dogs; it was settled that as 
soon as they arrived they should be sent on by a special messenger to the 
address given by Jean Gribou. That address was at the Hotel de Paris, 
in Panton-street, Haymarket ; an advertisement in Valentin’s guide-book, 
on which he implicitly relied, setting forth that it was “the most splendid 
establishment in the most fashionable quarter of London, and combining 
cheapness with elegance, offered every accommodation to strangers.” 
However true might be the general character of this eulogium, the last 
part of it was not quite correct, for before they engaged a room the 
travellers ascertained that they were expected to take their meals in the 
house. Now, as a Frenchman’s idea of free agency consists in the privi- 
lege of brezkfasting and dining where he likes—it is the only liberty a 
dozen revolutions have given him—this clause was not acceptable to Jean 
Gribou and Vaientin, and they were obliged to seek for a gite elsewhere. 
Luckily, it was found in a neighbouring street, through the recommenda- 
tion of one of the waiters, and there—after paying double fare and 
“luggage according,” as the cabman said—they were finally installed. 

It is —_ necessary to add that the strictest injunctions were given 


at the Hotel de Paris to send Astyanax and Hector to the lodging the 
moment they arrived. 
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Ill. 


MOSS00, JUNIOR, MAKES A HIT. 


Luxurtss abound in London, if you only choose to pay for them; but 
if you take up your abode in a double-bedded room, on the second floor 
back of a street in the region of Leicester-square, luxuries, in the way of 
— accommodation, are not very much at command. It may even 

said that comfort is scarcely procurable. French beds are, for the 
most part, a real enjoyment, but English beds, in cheap lodgings, are 
unequivocally detestable. This truth Mossoo and his son very soon 
found out, and it was not solely their eagerness to mingle in the gaieties 
of the great city that made them such early risers on the morning after 
their arrival in London : feather-beds constructed on the knotty principle, 
bolsters that resemble ill-filled potato-sacks, and blankets which perform 
the office of preserves for an active and irritating race, do not lend 
themselves greatly to tranquil slumbers. 

Such slight annoyances as these were, however, speedily forgotten by 
Jean and Valentin Gribou in the excitement of the general situation. 
Like prudent travellers, they first made a careful reconnaissance of the 
locality, and finding a newly-established café in the course of their pere- 
grinations, they breakfasted a la Frangaise, after which, being addition- 
ally fortified by a glass of pale ale at a luncheon-bar close at hand, they 
proceeded to carry out their proposed plan of operations. 

It was Saturday, and as the guide-books announced that the “ Ex- 
position” would not be opened before twelve o’clock that day, they had time 
to look about them before going there. Jean Gribou had a few purchases 
to make, necessary to his future well-doing as a sportsman—a patent 
fishing-rod and lines, a book of flies, some Dartford gunpowder, and a 
ei of black enamelled leggings. For the greater part of these articles 

e had been recommended to houses in the City, but the last he obtained 
at a shop in Regent-street, and so enamoured was he of his own legs 
after trying the articles on, that he resolved to wear them atonce. This 
addition to his costume did not by any means diminish from the curiosity 
with which he was surveyed as he promenaded through the town, alike 
admiring and admired. As to Valentin, he was chiefly occupied by him- 
self, never passing a panel of looking-glass without testing its powers of 
reflexion, though it must be admitted that he had an eye also for every 
shop window where the occupant seen through it was young and pretty. 
But all the day was not to be devoted to the flaneur’s occupation: the 
clock pointed to mid-day, and after pausing at another luncheon-bar, and 
deriving unmixed satisfaction at the “‘ pompe” from which more pale ale 
was elicited, they hailed a ‘ Manchester” bearing on it the magical word 
“ Exhibition,” and were whirled to that haven of expectation as fast as 
the three horses could take them. 

It might have been a surprise, but it was no obstacle to the progress 
of the Mossoos, to find the admission fee five shillings : on the contrary, 
o were pleased with the idea of being numbered among the ex- 

usives. 


** Nous allons voir le beau monde,” said Valentin to his father. Then, 
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addressing the check-taker, he added : “The handsome world come to- 
day. Is not that so, my brick ? Perhaps I do some thing.” 

“¢ Pass on,” said the functionary, gruffly—“ don’t you see you stop the 
way 2” 

Of too great politeness never you will die,” retorted Valentin, with 
a Parthian fling, as the turnstile sped him onward. 

Recovered from the sense of bewilderment which at first assails every 
visitor, Jean Gribou and his son patriotically directed their footsteps to 
the French courts, and, once having found them, felt extremely loth to 
wander elsewhere. The recollection, however, of the separate objects 
which brought them to England, induced the Mossoos at length to tear 
themselves from the glittering cases of the Parisian jewellers, and the 
thousand other attractions which Parisian art and taste display, and they 
graciously gave their attention to things that were not exclusively 
French, criticising, of course, in the spirit of two gentlemen who, like 
the monkey in the fable, had “seen the world.” It so happened, as 
they threaded some of the narrow passages where English goods are 
exhibited, that while Jean Gribou’s attention was riveted on a gunmaker’s 
latest inventions, Valentin heard the tinkling of a distant piano, and, for- 
see g his father, made straight for the place whence the sounds pro- 

ed. 

It was merely an exhibitor fingering the instrument to show its tone, 
but several persons were standing near, as people always will stand to 
listen and wonder, whether there be anything worth listening to or won- 
dering at or not. One group, in particular, attracted Valentin’s at- 
tention. 

It consisted of a short stout elderly man, with an excessively red face, 
small eyes, imperceptible nose, and a chin which the word double but 
faintly typifies,—an elderly lady, who rivalled the gentleman in pin- 
guidity, stature, and warmth of hue, and on whom nature had forgotten 
to bestow eyebrows—and a “jeune personne,” who owed something to 
nature and a good deal to fashion. 

Valentin was the slave of beauty, particularly when beauty made her 
appearance in rich attire. There were unmistakable signs of wealth 
about the party, and he felt satisfied his opportunity had arrived. The 
secret purpose of his soul in visiting the International Exhibition was to 
pick up an English heiress, and fortune seemed to have favoured him at 
the very outset. But how obtain an introduction? A brilliant idea 
struck him. He would dazzle her by his accomplishments. 

* Will you,” he said, addressing the exhibitor —“ will you that I play 
on him ?” 

Valentin’s accent and dialect, no less than the suddenness of the pro- 
*position, made every one present turn towards him. The jeune per- 
sonne’s eyes met his: he bowed, she coloured, the elderly gentleman 
gave a good-natured chuckle, and the elderly lady, in the language of 
romance, ‘drew herself up to her full height”’—a dignified mode of 
reproof which was lost on him for whose correction it was intended. 

Valentin’s offer was too good to be refused, and without the slightest 
embarrassment he stepped forward, and took his seat at the instrument. 

After a flourishing prelude, rattling up and down the keys as if a regi- 
ment of dragoons, with their band in front, were going past at full 
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gallop, Valentin bent his head to the jeune personne, and asked “ what 
she would very much like to hear ?” 

Again the young lady coloured, slightly tittered, played with her 
— looked at papa and mamma, made an effort to speak, but said 
nothing. 

“ Will you,” persisted Valentin, “ something from ‘ Robert le Diable’ 
—‘ La Juive’-—‘ Les Huguenots’—‘ Les Filles de Marbre ?” ” 

The young lady had courage enough now to answer, “ Whatever you 

lease.” 
ee To me,” said Valentin, “all is the same. But I greatly prefer that 
you choose.” 

“ Name something, Carry,” said the elderly gentleman. “I’m sure 
Mossoo’s very polite.” 

“ Mr. Jones !” ejaculated the elderly lady, in a tone of remonstrance. 

“ Well, papa, if you wish it,” said Miss Caroline. ‘“ ‘ Robert le Diable’ 
is my favourite.” 

“ Then,” returned Valentin, bowing, “ he shall be the favourite of all 
the world.” 

Off he went like an imprisoned eagle let loose, or a dog with a kettle 
tied to his tail—and if ever piano knew the weight of human hands, the 
exhibitor’s instrument did on this occasion. 

Not that Valentin played badly, but he was so bent on showing off 
that he thought he could not display too much energy. When once he 
had entered upon his répertoire there was no stopping him, the number 
of listeners increased to quite a crowd, and whispers went round that the 
performer was some illustrious composer, probably Meyerbeer himself. 
At length, after a grand crash, he rose and was warmly complimented 
by everybody, the loudest in his praise being the elderly gentleman 
appealed to under the name of Jones. 

* Splendid!” he exclaimed. “ That’s something like playing, Carry! 
I’m sure, Mossoo, we’re very much obliged to you. You must practise 
a great deal !” 

**Yas! I work my piano many times every day.” 

“ Work it! I should think so. And to some purpose. Excuse the 
liberty, Mossoo, but, are you professional ?” 

Valentin understood English much better than he spoke it. He 
paused to consider his answer, and while he hesitated to reply, Mr. Jones 
went on: 

“ Because, if you happen to be professional, I should like to have a 
few words with you in private.” 

“T am to your service,” said Valentin, without committing himself 
by a direct answer. 

“ Step this way then for a minute,” said Mr. Jones. ‘ Keep close 
with Carry, Mrs. J.” 

“The fact is,” resumed Mr. Jones, when they got out of the crowd, 
“ T’'ve been trying for some time to find a good finishing master for my 
daughter—the young lady, there, following behind. 1’m passionately 
fond of music. In fact, it’s my hobby. I want to make my daughter 
a first-rate instrumentalist. Not to get her bread—noihing of the 
sort—she’ll have oceans of money when I’m gone—for the matter of 
that, when she marries—but for the sake of the thing. I look upon 
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her already as pretty nigh equal to Miss Goddard—all she wants is just 
a little more of the slap-dash, such as you gave us just now. We shan’t 
stick at terms, if you feel disposed to give her a dozen lessons.” 

Valentin hesitated no longer. Here was the best of all possible 
chances : such a means of introduction as nothing else could offer. Let 
him alone, he thought, to make the most of his opportunity. Before 
Mr. Jones had done speaking, he had not only built his castle in the 
air, but had furnished it throughout. 

“It make me happy to tell you, sare,” he said, “ that the music is 
my state, what you call it, profession; to which I add the singing. I 
shall give to your daughter so often of lessons as she desire to have.” 

“And Dll pay you handsomely for ’em, Mossoo. But we'll talk 
about business another time. Let me introduce you by name to my 
wife and daughter. Here’s my card. Perhaps you'll give me yours.” 

Valentin had a private reason for not acceding to this last request. 
He said he had not got a card about him, but he gave his name. 

“ Mrs. J.,” said her husband, stopping short, “ Mr. Valentine Gribboo 
—Caroline, Mr. Valentine Gribboo.” 

The ladies curtseyed—Mrs. Jones with dignity, Miss Caroline with 
ce. 


“ This shall be a magnific exposition,” said Valentin. ‘“ Never before 
was one so grand !”” 


“Do you admire the building, sir?” said Mrs. Jones, forced, against 
her will, to say something. 

“T find his outside ugly, madame, but inside he is full with charming 
objects—those live ones in particular.” 

“ You French gentlemen,”’ said Miss Caroline, “ always know how to 
flatter. Have you been long in London?” 

* Only yesterday I come,” replied Valentin. 

** Then you can hardly tell yet how you like it?” 

* London is quite the Eden, as Milton did sang in his lost Paradise. 
I am as Adam in his garden on the first day.” 

Whether the thought of Eve arose to Miss Caroline’s mind, may or 
may not be a question, but that tendency of hers to look rosy again 
manifested itself at Valentin’s words. Further conversation, however, 
was prevented by Mrs. Jones, who said it was time for them to think 
of going. 

“ We're engaged to dinner,” said Mr. Jones to Valentin, “and live a 
little way in the country, as you may see by my card ; that’s the reason 
we leave so soon. But before we go I must have another word with 
you. What is to-morrow? Oh, Sunday! That won’t do! Can you 
manage to make us out on Monday, to talk over what we were speaking 
of? Come over at ten o’clock. ‘The Clapham ’bus from Charing-cross 
passes my door; sets you down in half an hour.” 

Could Valentin manage? What could he not accomplish with such 
a goal as he proposed to himself in view ? 

“T have an excellent Guide,” he said, “ which tell to me everyth'ng. 
At ten clock I shall be at you.” 


Mr. Jones shook hands, Valentin waved his white beaver, and he was 
left to his own meditations. 


Meditation, however, is a word quite out of place here. When a 
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oung man scarcely knows whether he stands on his head or his heels 
he is in no mood to meditate. He felt as if everything around him 
was unreal, that Mr., Mrs., and, above all, Miss Jones, were visions of 
his fancy; and it was only when he ran full butt against his own father 
that he became satisfied he was not dreaming. 

Jean Gribou was not in the best humour at having been left so long 
aione, but Valentin soon appeased him. He had such an adventure to 
tell, and he told it with every amplification that his imagination sug- 
gested, not so much from a desire to exaggerate as from the impossi- 
bility—looking at the matter from his point of view—of avoiding ex- 
aggeration. The two things in this world which most resemble each 
other are tinder and a Frenchman’s brain. The spark that fell on the 
brain of Jean Gribou kindled it with electrical rapidity. Valentin had 
kept the professional point in the background, and the father saw only 
an instantaneous tribute to the merits and graces of his son. These 
English heiresses always threw themselves at Frenchmen’s heads. Yes! 
That was an undoubted fact. Conquest, whether in love or war, is a 
Frenchman’s birthright. Jean Gribou, enchanted with Valentin’s suc- 
cess, embraced him on the spot, greatly to the astonishment of Police- 
man X 52, who witmessed the accolade, and was in the act of stepping 
forward to prevent them, as he thought, from breaking the peace. 

Such au event as that which had just happened was a thing to rejoice 
over. Mossoo and his son celebrated it by a capital dinner at Dubourg’s ; 
they then went to Astley’s, looked in for pale ale afterwards at a very 
inviting bar, where they stood treat for “ grogs” to several thirsty young 
ladies, of free but engaging manners, whose siren wiles they managed to 
escape, and finally made their way back to their lodging in safety— 


all things considered, a somewhat miraculous conclusion to a day well 
spent. 


» 


IV. 
MOSSOO, JUNIOR, CLINCHES THE NAIL TO HIS OWN SATISFACTION. 


How about Astyanax and Hector? Had Jean Gribou, in his exulta- 
tion over Valentin’s matrimonial prospects, entirely forgotten them? So 
nearly, that when he awoke next morning his conscience smote him. 
Those reminiscences on awaking are always unpleasant things. What- 
ever you would most willingly forget is sure to obtrude itself the moment 
you open your eyes. 

It was Sunday, the day that Jean Gribou invariably devoted to “le 
sport.” He was reminded of the fact by the superb pair of leggings 
which he had bought the day before. What would Astyanax and Hector 
think of them when he appeared in the field? How would his dogs 
conduct themselves in their presence? His dogs! Alas! where were 
his dogs? The thought stung him to the quick, and he jumped out of 
bed. [e must go and see about them. Either Joseph Stubbs had 
played him false, or the people at the Hétel de Paris had forgotten his 
instructions. He would go to the last-named place and make inquiries 
as soon as he was dressed. 

This operation performed, Mossoo and his son sallied forth. Chemin 


Jaisant, they felt disposed to breakfast, but they reckoned without their 
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host, or rather without taking into consideration the inexorable laws of 
the London Sabbath. The restaurant at which they had enjoyed them- 
selves so much was closed—not a luncheon bar was open—in vain they 
wandered to and fro, no house of entertainment expanded its portals. 
At the Hétel de Paris they knocked vainly for admission. At last a 
waiter appeared at one of the lower windows. It was the same who had 
recommended the lodging and taken Jean Gribou’s instruction about his 
dogs. He shook his head mournfully in answer to Mossoo’s inquiry. As- 
tyanax and Hector had not yet made their appearance. Jean Gribou was 
disgusted. He had no longer any appetite. He turned away moodily, 
and Valentin slowly followed. Ennui took possession of their souls. For 
a couple of hours they paced the streets, scarcely interchanging a word, 
Mossoo silently denouncing the perfidy of Albion in the person of Joseph 
Stubbs, his son anathematising a custom which forbids a hungry man to 
breakfast because it happens to be Sunday morning. ‘“ ‘They are Jews, 
these English,” said Valentin; and he made a memorandum to that 
effect in his pocket-book. That pocket-book, however, contained some- 
thing which offered consolation : the card of Mr. Jones. He read on it, 
“ Verdi Lodge, Clapham-common,”’ and thought of his engagement for 
next day. Suddenly a number of people appeared in the streets—where 
they came from so simultaneously was beyond the comprehension of Jean 
Gribou, to whom church-going was a mystery—the air became redolent 
of baked shoulders of mutton, foaming pots of porter flitted past, the 
embargo on the gratification of hunger was removed, and Mossoo and 
his son crossed the threshold of the nearest tavern, where the meal 
Valentin made atoned for the fast he had been so reluctantly compelled 
to keep. Neither did his sire do amiss, though the faithlessness of 
Joseph Stubbs still oppressed him. As one part of London was the same 
to him as another—had he known the line he would have said, “ Its 
tameness is shocking to me”—he resolved to go to the London Bridge 
station to satisfy his canine longing. It was a long and dreary pil- 
grimage, and, like some other pilgrimages on record, it ended in disap- 
pointment.. Nobody at the railway could, or would, give him any infor- 
mation of the missing pointers. “If they had been sent up,” said a 
clerk, sententiously, “ they would have been here! You'd better come 
and see to-morrow!” I draw a veil over the rest of that miserably dull 
Sunday—a veil also over the sufferings, physical as well as mental, of 
Jean Gribou, who, so far from being able to take the clerk’s advice on 
the morrow, was obliged by an attack of grippe to keep his bed. 

Until he recovers, this faithful narrative follows the fortunes of the 
younger Mossoo. 

With what elaborate care he arrayed himself when Monday came need 
not here be told. “Startling” is the only word that properly conveys an 
idea of his personal appearance as he stepped out of the Clapham omnibus 
and rang the visitors’ bell at Verdi Lodge. 

I would fain describe the nature of his reception, but at present I have 
not room to do so, and as Valentin himself was the narrator in a letter to 
his bosom friend M. Victor Galopin, I think it better to let him speak 
for himself. So eager was he to convey the news of his triumph, that as 
soon as he returned to his lodging, and told his father all about it, he 
sat down and indited the following epistle : 
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“Rue des Princes, 2 Londres, le 8° Juin 1862. 

“ Mon cuer Victor,—II faut que je t’en donne de mes nouvelles, 
Je réussis parfaitement ici, comme tu vas voir. A lExposition j’ai fait 
la connaissance d’une des premiéres familles de l’Angleterre. Le nom 
de Jones est un des plus répandus en Europe. Le pére est marchand en 
gros—specialité de fromages—immensement riche; la fille—vous con- 
cevez bien que fille y a—est ravissante, adorable; elle n’a que dixhuit 
ans, et héritera de tout ce que posséde son pére. J’ai fait de Veffét dans 
la maison en jouant sur le piano. La preuve est que je suis entré 
chez eux 4 dix heures et n’en suis sorti qu’ 4 deux heures de l’aprés- 
midi, tellement on a causé, joud, chanté, etcetera. Je suis amoureux, 
transporte de la charmante Miss Jones: elle aura sans doute un million! 
Mon pére a deja donné son consentement que je la demande en mariage, 
je vais étre le plus heureux des mortels, je suis toqué, fou, tout ee qu’on 
voudra de cette belle jeune personne! II est des instants dans la vie ot 
il semble qu’on est appelé 4 réaliser le réve de sa jeunesse. Je crois dé- 
cidément que c’est une passion chez moi qui commence, non de ces 
caprices qu’on a toujours pour toutes les femmes 4 notre age. Je le 
repéte—je suis fou, trois fois fou et amoureux de cette charmante jeune 
fille, de cet ange de beauté. Elle a une taillé élancée, de belles épaules, 
une figure expressive, et des petites manidres de gentilesse a faire perdre 
la téte 4 un Jesuite—ce n’est pas peu dire! Du reste, l’amour est 
aveugle c’est bien vrai, mais l'amour ne vient qu’ 4 la vue de la beauté! 
Beauté et argent voila les seuls motifs, mon cher Victor, qui attachent 
les hommes 4 la vie sur cette terra. 

“ Décidément je m’apercois que la musique est une entrée dans la 
société. 

“Quel bonne honime que le vieux Jones! Quelle adorable créature 
que sa fille! Que Dieu les bénisse! 

** Adieu, mon cher Victor, 
Je t’embrasse de coeur, 
* VALENTIN GRIBOU. 

“Tu seras, mon garcon d’honneur, comme j’ai été le tien.” 


V. 
MOSSOO, JUNIOR, MEETS WITH A YOUNG MAN FROM THE COUNTRY. 


His letter written, Valentin could not rest till he had sent it off, and 
hurried down to the branch post-office at Charing-cross. As Mossoo, 
senior, was cloué dans son lit, it was a good opportunity, Valentin 
thought, to have a little private amusement, for his was not the sort 
of filial piety that prompted him, like Eneas, to take his father on his 
back ; besides, to have done so would have looked strange at Cremorne, 
whither he proposed to pass the evening. But ‘ man proposes”—you 
know the rest—and so it befel on this occasion. 

Every one remembers the heavy rains that interfered so sadly with 
sight-seeing during the second week of last month. A pelting shower 
compelled Valentin, as he was passing up the Haymarket, to stand up 
beneath the portico of the theatre, and while deciphering a play-bill he 
was accosted by a very well-dressed young man, who, begging his par- 
don, asked him if the entrance to the Café de l'Europe, which he 
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pointed to, was also the entrance to the playhouse. Valentin explained 
as well as he was able, on which the stranger inquired if he were 
not French ? 

“ Oh yas!” was Valentin’s ready reply. 

“Dear me! I thought so before you spoke,” said the other. “I’m 
a young man from the country. Only been in Lunnon two days. Just 
stopped to see the Exhibition and the sights for a week or so, before I 

o on to Paris. Yes, I’m going there, and, oh, could you give me the 
address of a good hotel ?—not a dear one, you know, for I’m very pru- 
dent, and like to take care of my money, make it go as far as I can; 
for though my old father in the country is uncommon rich, you know, 
I don’t want to be down upon him too heavy. All fair and square 
is the right thing, ain’t it? I can’t bear anything that’s not honest, 
I can’t.” 

Valentin smiled, as much as to say, “ You are a fool to have a rich 
father and not work him well.” 

“The stranger continued: “ You will oblige me, then, won’t you? 
I shall take it as such a kindness.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Valentin. “TI can give to you many address. 
of hotels. I know some greatly indeed. For two years I studied in the 
Quartier Latin. All to me of Paris is very well understood.” 

“Oh, you speak Latin, do you? Howclever! I wish I did. But 
I can’t even speak French. If I could parley Francey now as well as 
you talk English, I shouldn’t care a bit.” —- 

“ You think I speak him well, then ?” 

“ Better a good sight then Ido. I’m only a young man from the 
country, you know. We just say what we can down there. But about 
these hotels. Would you write them down for me ?” 

“ Oh yas! with a great pleasure !” 

“ We'll step in to my place, then; it’s just close by. A friend of 
mine lodges there too. He’s an American gent; knows no more of 
Lunnon than me. If it wasn’t a nice, quiet, respectable house, we 
shouldn’t stay there, I can tell you. I’m all of a quake sometimes 
when I think of what houses and what chaps there is in Lunnon, 
where they take you in and do for you before you know where you 
are. I haven’t a card about me, but my name’s Rogers. I live at 
the Grange, Bumpkinford, near Northampton, when I’m at home. My 
father’s a justice of peace, and so shall I be when I’m old enough. 
Bill Rogers, that’s my name. What’s yours ?” 

“ Valentin Gribou,” replied Mossoo, junior, proud to show off in his 
turn. ‘I, too, have a father which is a rich. He possess a beautiful 
house in the street of the Empereur, at Beauport; also a fine estate 
of rabbits, and a tank of savage ducks. My father’s coachman take 
him in carriage to hunt them always of Sunday, at four leagues from 
that city. For myself Iam not a hunter. It is the ladies who I prefer.” 

“ Rabbits and ducks! We’ve no end to ’em at Bumpkinford. Your 
father must come down and see mine. The old fellows will hit it off 
nicely, I’ll be bound. Pity you’re not fond of hunting. I could give you 
sucha mount. I’ve a grey mare that never refuses anything in the shape 
of timber. But you like the ladies best, you say! Well, you're right, 
perhaps, after all, I’m fond of the sex, too. Our ladies down at Bump- 
kinford ain’t to be matched in England, and, though I say it that 
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shouldn’t, I’ve a sister—such a lovely creecher! But you shall see her, 
and judge for yourself. You shan’t take my word for it, you shan’t. 
Oh, here we are, I believe! Yes—that’s my street! I know it by the 
illar letter-box at the corner. I never like to venture far from home, 
or fear I should lose my way. With a lot of money in one’s pocket 
that would be dangerous, you know.” 

Young men from the country can’t be too careful, and Mr. Rogers 
seemed one of the most careful. At all events, he took the greatest care 
of Valentin Gribou till he had safely piloted him to a sort of tavern in 
Rupert-street, where they went into a room on the ground floor, and the 
hospitable countryman called for sherry. 

“Oh, you mustn’t refuse,” he said, as Valentin faintly objected. 
‘*‘ They’ve splendid wine here. We must drink a glass together to our 
better acquaintance, you know.” 

“ But I wish to give you those address.” 

“To besure. Pen, ink, and paper, waiter—and two—no, three—here 
comes Chisel—three glasses of your very best sherry. Well, old chap, 
where do you hail from—as you say in America, don’t you?” 

* Down-east,” said the new-comer, speaking through his nose. “ What 
an all-fired wet day! Nota cab to be seen, every ’bus full, and never an 
umbrella! You might have wrung me out and hung me up behind the 
door like a wet jack-towel when I came to home jest now. I’ve only 
jest changed. It did come down awful!” 

The speaker might have been as unsophisticated as Mr. Rogers had 
previously proclaimed him, but looks are deceitful, and he was the kind 
of person of whom Addison must have been thinking when he wrote : 

Thy hair and beard are of a different dye, 

Short of one foot, distorted of one eye; 

With all these tokens of a knave complete, 

If thou art honest, thou’rt a dev’lish cheat ! 
His countenance ‘was villanous enough, but yet it was not American ; 
and though his dialect was horribly stuffed with American phrases, any 
one accustomed to their use would have seen that those mod use of by 
Mr. Chisel were not uttered with the true natural loafing grace. Valentin, 
however, had not experience enough in these matters to detect the coun- 
terfeit. What, besides, did it signify whether the plant were of American 
or British growth! 

“°*Twon’t do no harm to liquor up, I reckon,” resumed Mr. Chisel, 
raising a glass of sherry to his lips. “ Beg pardon, sir-ee—didn’t notice 
of your presence, sir-ee—friend of my friend Rogers, I calkilate! Hap- 
pified, sir-ee, to make your acquaintance !” 

Thereupon, as he tossed off his glass, he held out a long sinewy arm, 
and shook hands with Valentin. 

“Til tell you what, Rogers,” said Mr. Chisel, when he had gone through 
this ceremony, “if I hadn’t been so cussed green—never was here 
before, stranger, till a week ago—I shouldn’t have gone and got soaked 
in the way I did. *Twon’t happen again, though! I’ll carry an umbrella 
let the weather be what it may. Nobody ought to put their heads out of 
doors without one. Look here, Rogers. You're as bad off as me that 
way, and the stranger, I see, has nothing but his cane—an almighty 
handsome one ’tis—so we'll jest shoot for three umbrellas, and whichever 
wins gives the odd one to the stranger.” 
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“Oh, but I shoot not,” exclaimed Valentin. “If my father was here 
he should join, but I not!” 

“There’s no need,” said Mr. Rogers. ‘ What my friend means is 
this. The match is to be between him and me, you’ve nothing to do 
with it; only as you stand by and witness the trial of skill, you’ve a right 
to your share of the winnings.” 

“To that I never make no objections,” said Valentin, laughing. 
“Shoot away, my fine boys! Right into the bullock’s eyes—that is 

our sort !” 

“ He’d better look out,” said Mr. Chisel. ‘I can handle a rifle some.” 

** And though I’m only a young man from the country,” retorted Mr. 
Rogers, “I’m not the worst shot among the Bumpkinford volunteers. 
So you look out, too, Chisel !” 

The match being agreed on, Mr. Rogers handsomely paid for the she 
that had been consumed. As another heavy shower threatened, a oh 
was called and all three got in. They drove along Piccadilly till they 
nearly reached its western extremity; then, turning down a side-street, 
the vehicle stopped, by order, at the door of a low-looking public-house, 
when the cab was discharged, Mr. Rogers again standing paymaster. 

‘It was quite by accident,” said he to Valentin, “my friend and I 
found out this place. We were walking home from the Exhibition, and 
feeling thirsty came in for a glass of beer—nothing more. My friend, who 
is always thinking of his rifle, and always looking about him, discovered 
a shooting-gallery at the back. Noble place! We’ve nothing like it in 
my part of the country. So we made up our minds to come here again 
the very first opportunity. I’m glad Chisel thought of the match when 
you were present !” 

“ Yas, it shall be fortunate for me,”’ said Valentin. “It is a splendid 
fun. Where, then, is this noble gallery ?” 

This question was not inopportunely put, for the premises, so much of 
them as was visible, had nothing very noble in their appearance. 

“ If you've come here to shoot, gents,” said a clerically-dressed elderly 
man, looking up from a newspaper which he was reading at a table in 
the corner of the room, “ I’m afraid you'll be disappointed. It’s a pity, 
for it’s a healthful, manly exercise, with nothing sinful about it, but the 
gallery is closed for repairs. I heard the waiter telling a gent so not 
five minutes ago.” 

“That’s unlucky, if it’s true,” said Mr. Rogers, in a dissatisfied, rude 
tone. 

“You don’t doubt my word, I trust,” said the clerical-looking per- 
sonage, mildly. 

“ Why, I’ve only your word for it,” returned Mr. Rogers. “I don’t 
know you. I never saw you before. Why should I take your word ?” 

“ Call the waiter, then, and ask him,” said the other. “Tam only a 
wayfarer like yourself—a poor sojourner in this vale of tears—I have no 
claim to your confidence; but when what I’ve told you is confirmed, you 
will, perhaps, have a better opinion of my character—perhaps, also, of 
human nature!” 

The speaker, with a sigh, turned away and resumed his paper, while 
Mr. Rogers rang the bell. 


_ “Can’t we shoot ?” he inquired of a greasy, pale-faced fellow who 
answered it. 
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“ Sorry to say, no, sir! Not to-day. The gallery is a being painted 
of,” was his reply. 

“TT beg your pardon, sir,” said Mr. Rogers, going up to the clerically- 
attired one. “TI hope you'll forgive me. But I’m a young man from 
the country—and these are my friends. We're all now to Lunnon, and 
that made me speak as I did. One don’t know who or what to believe 
in a great town like this!” 

“| pardon you freely. That is the least a Christian can do. And at 
the same time, as I said before, I am sorry for your disappointment. 
But come,” he added, cheerfully, “ young folks like you can never be at 
a loss for amusement. If my eyes did not deceive me—though they are 
failing fast, through constant scriptural reading, of which, however, no 
man can have too much, if he hopes for heavenly bliss—I think, I repeat, 
if my eyes did not deceive me, and if my memory does not play me false, 
that I read over the entrance to this house the words, ‘A good dry 
skittle-ground within.’ That also is a healthful, manly exercise, and is 
equally devoid of the taint of sinfulness.” 

“A skittle-ground, is there?” said Mr. Rogers. “ Well, I know a 
little of the game. But I’m a bad player.” 

“ T’m a wuss, I reckon,” said Mr. Chisel, venturing into the region of 
speculation. ‘I never could fix it, nohow.” 

“ What you call skittle-ground?” asked Valentin. 

“A very nice game. You set up so many wooden pins and bowl at 
em, you know. Him that knocks the most down, wins.” 

“ Ah, I know what is that. We call him ‘ guilles’ with us.” 

** Observe, my young friends,” said the clerical gentleman, “ the sin- 
gular but wise dispensations of Providence. Alike in France asin Eng- 
land is this innocent recreation enjoyed! How beautifully this interest- 
ing fact illustrates the text which tells us to prepare for the day when the 
lion shall lie down with the lamb.” 

“ Did you ever play yourself, sir?” asked Mr. Rogers, respectfully. 

“Me! oh no! How could you think so? And yet there is no 
harm in it—nor in any amusement that simply invigorates the body and 
unbends the mind. David, we know, danced before the ark. Dancing, 
therefore, is permitted.” 

“In France,” said Valentin. ‘‘ We dance always.” 

“ Happy nation! But to return to skittles. Although I do nat play 
myself, it will afford me pleasure to witness your pastime.” 

‘* Let’s be making tracks, then,” said Mr. Chisel. 

Rightly interpreting this invitation, the whole party proceeded from 
the parlour into a back-yard, where the “good dry skittle-ground” 
was established beneath a shed which stretched along one side of it. The 
players were the young man from the country and the American—Valen- 
tin and the reverend stranger looking on. Just as they were about to 
begin, the latter interposed : 

“I sincerely hope and trust, young men,” he said, “that you do not 
play for money! I could not stay here if you did.” 

“Oh no, sir,” replied Mr. Rogers. ‘ You see me and my friend is 
each in want of an umbrella, and as this gent has none, we’ve agreed to 
play for three, and give him the one over.” 

‘A truly liberal arrangement,’ observed Clericus. “That gives an 


entirely different character to the whole proceeding. Gambling,” he 
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continued, turning to Valentin, “is a vice that should never be counte- 


nanced. Ihave my doubts even on the subject of betting. Do you ever 
bet ?” he asked. 


“ What is bet ?”’ said Valentin. 

*T will explain,” replied Clericus, “as well as Iam able. When two 
persons, or more, endeavour to accomplish anything, by dint of mental or 
manual skill, each strives to exceed the other: this, on the present occa- 
sion, we may term skittles. We, or those who are not engaged in the 
same attempt,—that is to say, not playing,—incline nevertheless to the 
parts of this or that, according to the estimation in which we hold the 
respective antagonists, and if we imperil our own interests in the matter, 
we venture a portion of our worldly goods on the issue: this, under all 
circumstances, is betting. To make the thesis more familiar to your per- 
ception,—I am of opinion that the gentleman whom Providence has 
visited with the twofold affliction of lameness and partial loss of eyesight, 
—he who is just going to bow],—is the better player of the two. I will 
back him for a pot of stout.” 

“ T agree to that,” said Valentine, who had been endeavouring to follow 
-_ speaker, and now caught his meaning. “I get on the back of Bill 

r. 

The unconscious players went on with their game just as if nobody 
was by, and victory declared itself for the young man from the country. 

* Your judgment,” said Clericus, smiling blandly, “is better than mine. 
I pay for the stout. As this is not a pecuniary transaction, we must all 
partake.” 

The beer was brought, but the two players at first refused to drink. 
Clericus, however, removed their scruples, by saying that it was a point of 
honour with him, observing at the same time to Valentin, “ We form, in 
fact, what I believe you call in France a partie carrée. Each person is 
bound by the acts of the other.” 

“ Partie carrée. One—two—three—four. Yas! That is right! Oh, 
this isa good fun. Jolly! I gain, too, one umbrella !” 

“ Shall it be green or brown, mister ?” inquired the American, address- 
ing Valentin. ‘“ My friend opines for green.” 

“ Green me, also,” said Valentine.’ ‘“ Of fine silk.” 

“ You shall choose for yourself,” returned Mr. Chisel, “ when we all go 
to the shop together.” 

“ This is pleasant,” said Clericus, rubbing his hands. I consider this 
a very pleasant state of things,—a happy ordination. Your healths, 
gents. But how is this, my friend? Your brow is clouded.” 

“*Tain’t the value of the gingham,” said the American, “ but no one 
likes to be beat. I want to have another lead. You'll give me my 
revenge.” 

Mr. Rogers, to whom he spoke, replied that he was quite willing. He 
would play him for anything he liked. “A sovereign?” “Done!” The 
match was made before Clericus could prevent it. He would have left 
the place, but for the binding nature of the partie carrée. However 
repugnant to his moral principles, he felt compelled, if they wagered, to 
do the same. “ Let us have sixpence on it !” he said to Valentin. Again 
he lost, and paid. Mr. Rogers also forced on Valentin the half of his 
winnings. The American limped sulkily aside. 

“I beat him myself,” whispered Valentin to Rogers. 
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“T’m sure of it,” returned the young man from the country. “He’s 
a regular muff at skittles. Try him! I'll back you.” 

The match was made. The American lost a sovereign to Valentin; 
_ Rogers won one from Clerious. Mossoo’s elation was beyond description. 

“T shall pay all my expenses in London,” he said to himself. And so he 
would, no doubt, if the American had continued to play as wretchedly as 
he began. But, somehow or other, his style of bowling improved in a 
way which he could not account for himself, and which puzzled the young 
man from the country exceedingly. Why dwell upon the rest? He not 
only bowled down the skittles, But bowled Valentin out of every farthin 
he had about him. Nor was this all. When he declared that he coul 
play no longer, Clericus—who boasted that he was a considerable winner, 
to the detriment of the young man from the country— advised him to have 
another trial. He woul advance him five pounds on his watch and chain 
and the ring he wore on his finger. In an evil hour Valentin accepted 
the proposal. Short work was made of him now. It was not worth 
while mincing the matter. One turn of the American’s elbow sent all 
the skittles flying, the stakes were seized, and before Mossoo could recover 
from his stupor, friend, foe, and clerical adviser alike had disappeared, and 
Valentin stood alone, high and dry and penniless, in the good dry skittle- 
ground, and the green silk umbrella was—so to speak—* nowhere!” 


RESTING ON OUR OARS. 


Lo! the sunset ardent pouri 
On the brow of Lady Maud 
All our faces wistful turnin: 

From the light to Lady Maud. 


She, our light, before us shining, 
With her fair face to us set, 

To us, but beyond us gazing, 
Never yet our eyes have met. 


Idle droop her loosening fingers, 
Clasping scarce the slackened cord ; 

Is she steering? Will she steer us 
Straight into that glory broad? 


We, the while, we three, are resting, 
Waiting, resting on our oars, 

Watching her ou whom the sunset 
All its richest radiance pours. 


Young Tremain, why does he gaze so ? 
Gaze into her very eyes ? 

Does she see him? does she heed him? 
Does she hear his passion sighs ? 


Sure no stripling could attain her, 

Boy’s love could not touch her sure ? 
Yet, such worship, might it move her? 
And his sorrow work his cure ? 
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And this man behind me sitting, 
He who is too old to change, 

He whose very life is resting 
On a hope as wild as strange. 


Wild to think that such rare beauty 
Could be drawn so near to age, 

Yet, his firm, his deep devotion 
Might it not her heart engage ? 


But I love her, oh! I love her, 
More than these can even know, 

Life is death if hope forsake me, 
Bitter, weary, wasting woe. 


Can she love me? will she love me? 
Does she guess how faint my heart ? 

How my life is waiting on her? 
Guessing, would she say, ‘ Depart” ? 


Could she love me, would she love me, 
In that love so grandly pure 

I would rise and stand before her, 
Ready all else to endure, 

So she love me, so she love me! 
* 


She is gazing at the sunset, 
Heeding not their watching eyes, 

Only sees the blood-red sunset 
Crimsoning the azure skies. 


Sees stretched out across the heavens, 
Gory-stained, a battle plain, 

Strewed with fragments of a combat, 
And the bodies of the slain. 


Sees one dead face turned towards her, 
Nobly, bravely, early dead ; 

Marks how through the pallid fingers 
One gold curl its glory shed. 


She is gazing through the sunset, 
Sees the dead face live again, 
Ransomed, pardoned, robed in glory, 
Cleansed from earthly spot and stain. 


Fleet two clouds athwart the sunset, 
Downy, shining, fleeey, white, 

Make more beautiful the sunset, 
Shadow not obscure the light ; 


Touch they, and their lengthening beauty 
Floating from that glory broad, 

Seem to form two angel-pinions 
Hovering over Lady Maud. 


And the silence of the sunset 
Grows into a speaking voice, 

And the fading of the sunset 
Bids her weary heart rejoice. 


“ Patience yet, thy sunset cometh, 
Soon thy waiting shall be o’er, 
And thy star-life rise in heaven, 
There to set oh! never more !” 
Bicers, 
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A SUMMER IN AMERICA. 
By Captain Brook J. 


CHAPTER III. 
UP THE HUDSON. 


Ar 3.30 p.m., July 6, we went on board the Thomas Power steam- 
boat, and proceeded up the Hudson, the far-famed, world-renowned 
Hudson. Dear traveller, should the Thomas Power be in existence when 
you visit the Hudson, avoid her carefully. She is old, ugly, and of small 
dimensions, and so ingeniously contrived that it is next to impossible to © 
see out of her. In fact, she is a mass of covered saloons, with ve 
little accommodation on her narrow open deck. She is, as I have said, 
old, and not a fair specimen of the Hudson river steamers, some of which 
are magnificent boats. We did contrive, eventually, by working our 
way through the crowd till we were almost on her bowsprit, to obtain a 
view of the scenery, and alas! that I should be obliged to own it, most 
cruelly disappointed were we for our pains. Not that the scenery of the 
Hudson is not beautiful—for it is very beautiful in many parts—but we 
had been led to expect something beyond mere beauty. We looked for 
grandeur and sublimity, and we looked in vain. The rocks and hills 
about West Point are bold and fine, but they have no pretensions to sub- 
limity or grandeur. The fact is, the Hudson has been overpraised, and 
any one who has visited the Norwegian fiords or the Swiss lakes, will, I 
think, agree with me that “ very beautiful” is the extreme of praise 
which, in strict truth, is applicable to the scenery of the Hudson; to that, 
however, it is fairly entitled. Soon after leaving New York we reached 
the Palisades, a vast wall of rock extending for more than twenty miles 
along the right bank of the river; these rocks are formed of basaltic 
columns of a hexagonal form, and rise to the height of three or four 
hundred feet. On account of their peculiar formation they have a some- 
what peculiar appearance, and reminded one of the cliffs near the Giants’ 
Causeway. Leaving the Palisades the country becomes flatter, but it is 
exceedingly picturesque, being well-wooded, with numerous villas and 
country seats scattered here and there on the slopes and in the hollows 
which grace the banks of the river. The state prison of Sing-Sing is a 
serge object in the picture; it stands on the edge of the water, and 

as an imposing appearance. A small book, entitled “Views on the 
Hudson,” says: “Thanks to Lewis Dwight and the liberal association 
that sustained him, an American prison is no longer suggestive of painful 
reflections to a philanthropist, but is now, as it ought to be, a place of 
repentance and reformation, and not a school of vice and idleness.” In 
Sing-Sing the prisoners are all apprenticed to various trades, are not 
allowed to hold intercourse with one another, and when not at work are 
each confined in a separate cell.” The same authority tells me that 
“‘ Sing-Sing was so named by a Dutch trader, from the Chinese city of 
Tsing-Tsing.” The next point of interest is Peekskill, very prettily 
situated on a slope rising to the height of some two hundred feet from 
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the river. “John Peek, an old Dutch navigator, mistook the creek 
which here enters the river for the termination of the Hudson itself, and 
deeming his journey at an end he ran his boat ashore, and commenced 
the settlement which now bears his name.” So says ‘ Views on the 
Hudson,” but it disguises the fact that old John Peek was blinded by 
smoke and scheidam, which he must have been, or he never could have 
mistaken that creek for the Hudson ; neither does it say that 


Finding no place for his landing better, 
He ran the boat ashore and overset her, 


as I have every reason to believe he did. Verplank’s Point—a bluff of 
some fifty feet high—is the spot where Hendrick Hudson first brought 
his ship, the Half-moon, to anchor, after leaving the mouth of the river. 
Opposite to Peekskill is what is termed the entrance to the Highlands. 
Passing round the point of the Dunderberg, or Thunder Mountain, we 
enter a wild and narrow gorge, forming the southern gate of the High- 
lands, through which the current runs with such rapidity that it is locally 
called “the Horserace.” The course of the river is here due west for the 
distance of a mile, between the rocky flanks of the Dunderberg on the 
south, and those of Anthony’s Nose on the north, This far-famed bluff 
received its name from old Peter Stuyvesant, in memory of a singular 
fact, thus amusingly related by Diedrich Knickerbocker : 

“Tt must be known that the nose of Anthony, the trumpeter, was of 
a very lusty size, strutting boldly from his countenance like a mountain 
of Golconda, being sumptuously bedecked with rubies and other precious 
stones, the true regalia of a king of good fellows, which jolly Bacchus 
grants to all who bouse it heartily at the flagon. Now thus it happened 
that bright and early in the morning the good Anthony, having washed 
his burly visage, was leaning over the quarter railing of the galley con- 
templating it in the glassy wave below; just at this moment the illus- 
trious sun, breaking in all his splendour from behind one of the high 
bluffs of the Highlands, did dart one of his most potent beams full upon 
the refulgent nose of the sounder of brass, the reflexion of which shot 
straightway down, hissing hot, into the water, and killed a mighty 
sturgeon that was sporting beside the vessel! This huge monster being, 
with infinite labour, hoisted on board, furnished a luxurious repast to all 
the crew, being accounted of excellent flavour, excepting about the wound, 
where it smacked a little of brimstone ; and this, on my veracity, was the 
first time that ever sturgeon was eaten in these parts by Christian people, 
When this astonishing miracle came to be made known to Peter Stuy- 
vesant, and when he tasted of the unknown fish, he, as may well be su 
posed, marvelled exceedingly, and as a monument thereof he gave the 
name of Anthony’s Nose to a stout promontory in the neighbourhood, 
and it has continued to be called Anthony’s Nose ever since that time.” 

This mountain serves as a landmark to the industrious craft plying 
on the river, and thus fulfils a more useful destiny than is commonly 
accorded to places famous in story. 

And now we near West Point, and I eagerly forth in search of 
the gloom and the grandeur, the magnificence and the splendour, with 
which fame has invested this well-known spot. Everything in this world 
is judged of by comparison. Not invidiously but truthfully do I draw 
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my comparison ; truthfully, that is, as it appears to me. To those who 
have never seen Switzerland the scenery around West Point may, pos- 
sibly, deserve the above epithets; to me it does not. I thought of the 
mountains between Brunnen and Fluellen, on the lake of Lucern, and I 
could only pronounce the scene on which I gazed beautiful and bold. 
West Point is fifty-two miles above New York. We reached the wharf 
at which we were to land at 6.30 p.m., and left without a sigh the over- 
crowded and over-covered Thomas Power. And yet we had cause for 
gratitude towards that indifferent boat, for had she not brought us in 
safety fifty-two miles for three shillings apiece? There was an omnibus 
in waiting. I looked suspiciously at it, and thought of my purloined 
thirty shillings; but the hill was steep and the evening sultry, so we 
hardened our hearts, entered the ’bus, and trusted to Providence for a 
safe and honest delivery at Roe’s Hotel, the only hotel at present at West 
Point, the other having lately been burnt to the ground, to the surprise 
of no one. Fires amongst wooden houses are, very properly, looked at 
in the light of legitimate evils. The day will shortly come, I have no 
doubt, when brick will be more universally used in the construction of 
houses in the States than it is at present. But wood is so plentiful every- 
where, and, consequently, so cheap, that to use it becomes a great tempta- 
tion; and not only are whole villages and large hotels built of wood, but 
gentlemen’s houses also; and even when the last-named are constructed 
of brick or stone, they are almost universally roofed with wooden tiles, 
called “shingles.” On a plateau of about a mile square, one hun- 
dred and eighty feet above the river, stands the Military Academy of 
the United States, established in 1802 by Congress. On the northern- 
most point of the said plateau is Roe’s Hotel, situated most charmingly in 
every respect save one, of which more anon. The view of the Hudson, 
looking north from the balcony of the hotel, is very lovely. Hills 
clothed with wood from their summit to the water’s edge, green pastures, 
deep shadowy ravines, peaceful villages, and rich corn-fields, all are before 
me. In the distance are the Katskill mountains, with the soft grey haze 
of evening upon them, whilst at our feet the noble Hudson lies, “ calm as 
a child’s repose ;” not a breath disturbs its glassy surface, but the dark 
shadows of the hills are reflected on its bosom, and the white sails of 
many boats glitter in the setting sun, as they lie idly in groups of six or 
eight together, waiting for a sneeze from Anthony’s Nose, or a breeze 
from the Sugarloaf, to help them on their way. And ever and anon a 
huge steamer, “a floating palace,” as the Americans proudly call her, 
comes snorting and puffing past, lashing the still water into foam, and 
leaving a rippling wake far, far behind her. This picture is indeed a 
lovely one, unequalled in quiet beauty by any single view on the Hud- 
son’s rival—the Rhine. 
I shall not easily forget that still July evening, when we sat in the 
verandah of the hotel till eleven o'clock, enjoying the soft balmy air, 
listening to the strains of a fine military band, and watching the fire-flies 
as they flitted and glittered amidst the grass and the shrubs at our feet. 
It was one of those breathless nights when strange sounds are in our 
ears, humming, booming, soothing sounds from we know not what—from 
we know not where; amidst the incessant chirp of grasshoppers, and 
croaking of frogs, this mysterious undercurrent of distant echoes still 
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continues, and the fire-flies mount higher and higher into the still air, 
their twinkling lights shining in the dark night like shooting stars. 
Presently the soothing, almost solemn stillness, is broken by a rushing, 
— roaring noise in the distance. Nearer and nearer, louder and 
ouder it comes; and now one of the floating palaces from New York is 
dimly discerned upon the broad river beneath us. A huge formless mass 
she looms, her bright lights flicker and reflect in the dark water as she 
lashes past; dimmer and dimmer flicker the lights, fainter and fainter 
sounds the rush and the roar, till all is swallowed up in the distance, and 
the drowning music of insect life is again all the sound we hear. 

I have said that the situation of Roe’s Hotel was objectionable in one 
respect, and unwillingly I repeat the accusation. It is built within the 
military lines, where, on no pretence, can spirituous liquors find an 
entrance. This may be a capital academic regulation—thirsty souls those 
eadets! I'll be bound—but it is by no means an agreeable rule for “ the 
wayworn traveller.” Nothing stronger than tea passed our lips during 
the two days and nights we sojourned at Mr. Roe’s Temperance Hotel; 
and I candidly confess that this forced abstinence was intensely dis- 
agreeable, and, I am inclined to believe, extremely hurtful, not to say 
dangerous, to our constitutions, enfeebled as they doubtless were by the 
hurry and heat of the journey. 

The hotel that has lately been burnt was, luckily for its proprietor, 
without the lines, consequently subject to no such absurd regulations as 
those beneath which both Mr. Roe and his guests groaned aloud. The 
two days we passed at West Point were the two hottest we experienced 
during the whole time we were in the States ; it was impossible to drink 
tea, morning, noon, and night, and iced water, without a drop of brandy 
or sherry to rectify its intensity, would be dangerous to our heated frames. 
What was to be done? Oh for a cobbler and a strong thick straw! 
oh for a brandy-smash! a gin-sling! a julep, or a dog’s-nose! Whilst 
upon this subject, allow me to observe that 1 most heartily despise tem- 
perance folk. They think themselves very fine fellows, I know, and 
look for applause and commendation for the great self-denial and strength 
of mind whieh their temperance evinces. But they get no applause from 
me, neither do I consider that their conduct shows either self-denial or 
strength of mind, but, on the contrary, great weakness and moral 
cowardice, amounting to childishnegs. I use the word “childishness” 
advisedly, for one can understand a child eating apples until he gets a 
stomach-ache, or drinking wine till he gets drunk, consequently we take 
away his apples and his wine ; he is but a child, and knows not when he 
has had as much as is good for him. But that a grown-up man, in the 
full exercise of his reasoning faculties, should have so little self-control, 
so little self-denial, that he cannot trust himself to drink a glass or two 
of wine for fear of being tempted into excess, appears to me, I confess, 
the very acme of weakness and absurdity. 

The Military Academy at West Point is, no doubt, well arranged in 
its interior economy, and ably conducted, but it is upon a scale ridicu- 
lously small, considering it is the on/y military establishment in the 
United States. This view will, I think, be acknowledged to be just, when 
I state that the number of cadets in the academy is limited to two hun- 
dred and eighty. To superintend these youths, there are one colonel and 
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forty officers of inferior rank. One hundred cadets are admitted annually, 
and the same number dismissed. Each State has the right of sending 
yearly a certain number of cadets to the academy; the President appoints 
ten. They are admitted at the age of sixteen, and remain till they are 
twenty-one. The course of education embraces all branches of the 
service: artillery, cavalry, infantry, and engineers. The cadets are in 
camp from the 20th of June until the 29th of August, learning, I pre- 
sume, the practical duties of soldiers, for, during their period of encamp- 
ment, the academic studies are suspended. The buildings of the esta- 
blishment are handsome, and contain library, officers’ quarters, barracks, 
chapel, mess hall, and cadet hospital. The cadets were encamped upon 
the parade-ground when I was there, and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
them march past and advance in line, both of which movements they per- 
formed well and steadily. I was informed that a hundred and sixty cadets 
had left the academy since the civil war broke out to join the Secessionists, 
being, I imagine, the sons of Southerners. Such an establishment as I 
have thus briefly described must be totally inadequate for the exigencies 
of thirty-four millions of people. The United States of America have 
hitherto ignored the necessity of a standing army. The battle of Bull’s 
Run has rudely dispelled the delusion under which they have laboured 
ever since their success against us eighty-six years ago. It is unnecessary 
to criticise and analyse their War of Independence, or to point out the 
reason of their success ; suffice it to say, it was as much by our fault as by 
any merit of their own, that they did succeed. We committed the most 
fatal mistake that can be committed by a belligerent power—we under- 
valued our enemy. But the result of our American war did not prove to 
any nation but the American that discipline was an unnecessary ingredient 
in the formation of a soldier. ‘They, indeed, concluding that the excep- 
tion was the rule, have acted upon it ever since, and have imagined that 
an army could be improvised, when it was needed, by an order of Con- 
gress, or by a decree from the President. They have, however, found out 
their mistake ; they have discovered that an army and an armed mob are 
not synonymous terms. It is easy to issue one hundred thousand stand 
of arms and one hundred thousand uniforms (if you have them) : but let 
it not be imagined that, when these arms are shouldered and these uni- 
forms donned, you have one hundred thousand soldiers. It is as neces- 
sary for a soldier to learn his business, as it is for a tailor, a hatter, or a 
carpenter to learn his; a uniform and a musket no more make a soldier 
than a box of tools and a pot of glue make a carpenter. Discipline is to the 
soldier what_talent, ingenuity, experience, and practice are to the artisan. 
The word discipline is much more comprehensive than many people 
imagine: it does not merely imply good order in the field and good con- 
duct out of it, it implies much more than that ; it is, in fact, the art of 
war. Discipline gives the soldier confidence in himself, and confidence 
in his officers; it elevates him in his own estimation ; he considers him- 
self, and he really is, superior to his brother Hodge and his cousin Dolt, 
who are following the plough; he thinks that he is more than a match 
for Hodge and Dolt, however well armed they may be; and so he is. 
Does any one imagine that disciplined troops would have run away at 
Bull’s Run, merely because a few artillery men galloped to the rear for 
more ammunition? or because a few teamsters cut the traces of their 
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horses and galloped off? It is seldom that a panic occurs in a regular 
army—never until they have suffered severely, been cut to pieces, and 
see themselves surrounded by an overwhelming force ; neither of which 
contingencies befel the Northern army at Bull’s Run. Luckily for them, 
the enemy was as undisciplined as themselves; had they been fighting 
with the worn-out troops of that rotten old country called England, very 
few Northerners would have reached Washington to tell the tale of their 
disgrace. I do not say this with any wish to depreciate the Americans. 
That they are a brave people no one doubts; that they are a great nation 
no one doubts ; but they are not gods: they cannot vault into knowledge 
any more-than other people—they cannot “whip all creation”—at all 
events, not until they have learned how. They must condescend to go to 
school for a while before they undertake to teach everybody everything ; 
or they must expect to be laughed at, whether they like it or no. But, 
indeed, they have gone to school since my visit to West Point; very 
rough lessons have they been taught too, and I make no doubt they have 

rofited greatly thereby. But they have still sharper lessons to learn 
before the war is over, I fear, for as yet there are no signs of peace; and 
war, like a snowball, gathers jroo 4 and intensity as it rolls onward. 
And now I must “ roll onward,” or I shall never get either you or myself 
to the end of my journey. 

July 9th, 12.30 a.m.—The omnibus is at the door, and we descend 
the hill to the place where we landed. A small ferry-boat steamer takes 
us to the railway station, yclept Garrisons, on the opposite side of the 
Hudson, where we patiently await the arrival of “the cars.” In America 
the word “ train” is unknown. You take “the cars,” or “ride in the 
cars.” Also, “station” is ignored, the word “depét” being invariably 
used to denote that locality. ‘The cars leave the depdt at 1 p.m.” would 
be the American announcement of that fact. The station (I beg pardon) 
the dep6t at Garrisons being built of one-inch boards, and the sun being 
in the zenith of his power, we were very glad when the cars arrived. 
This was my first introduction to an American train, and I looked 
curiously at it as our luggage was being placed in the van. But I was 
not allowed much time for examination, and we were: scarcely seated 
before a few mystical words, which I could not quite make out, were 
uttered by the conductor, and we were off. These words I afterwards 
ascertained to be “ all aboard,” the pronouncing of which being accom- 
plisked, there follows a small careless whistle from the engine, and off she 
goes. In free and independent America every one is supposed to be suffi- 
ciently enlightened to be able to take care of himself, consequently very 
little trouble is expended (especially by railway officials) in looking after 
the interests of passengers. No “take your seats, gentlemen,” is ever 
uttered on an American railway platform, it being a perfect matter of in- 
difference to all except yourself whether you take them or no; there is no 
bell ringing or whistling warning, no warning of any sort likely to attract 
your attention. The hour of starting arrives. “ All aboard,” says a man 
in no particular dress, and apparently without any particular object, for 
he speaks rather low than otherwise, and in the least impressive manner 
possible ; nevertheless, no sooner have the words left his lips than the 
cars leave the dept, and if youare going by them you had better get in. 
This is the quiet, noiseless way they start, not only from small stations 
like Garrisons, but from all the great termini. 
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We had been told terrible stories of railway travelling in America; so 
terrible were they that they had become an incubus upon my wife’s mind, 
and I feel sure that she entered the cars at Garrisons in fear and trembling. 
It was not that she expected to be killed, they have given up that phase 
of annoyance a good deal, but she expected to be suffocated with dust, 
stifled with heat, and nauseated with barbarous usages, for there is but 
one class on an American railway. One class of carriage I should say, 
but many classes of people, though the Americans acknowledge to only 
one there also. 

The cars are long carriages, each capable of containing sixty-two people. 
The seats are somewhat like arm-chairs, holding two persons; they are 
placed one behind the other, down both sides of the car, leaving sufficient 
space between the two rows of seats for people to walk from one end of 
the car to the other, which they do constantly. At either end of the car 
is a door and a platform, with broad wooden steps to the ground; there 
are no doors at the sides. The seats of the cars are reversible, that is to 
say, the backs turn upon hinges; if, therefore, the seat in front of you is 
unoccupied, you may turn the back round, and by so doing the seat is at 
your disposal, unless wanted by press of room. At each seat there is a 
window for the benefit of the two occupants. At one end of the car is a 
barrel of iced water and a tin drinking-cup—a most excellent “ institu- 
tion,” and one for which I was duly grateful many times during my travels 
both in the States and in Canada. The trains do not go at the rate of 
our express trains, but in the States they go quite fast enough to please 
me, say thirty miles an hour, and they keep much better time than we do. 
The unpunctuality of our railways in England has become an intolerable 
and dangerous nuisance, Although on an American railway there is but 
one fare and one class of carriage, consequently any person may enter 
any car on the train, I have observed that unless the cars are very crowded 
there is generally one carriage more especially occupied by people of the 
higher class. This was the case in the present instance. No objectionable 
people were in our car; we had four arm-chairs, vis-d-vis, for our sole 
use, there was no dust worth mentioning, and, contrary to our expecta- 
tions, we perforrtred a most agreeable journey. This, however, is not 
always the case, though, asfar as dust and heat are concerned, I have ex- 
perienced far more of both on a Belgian railway than I ever did in 
America. But when the cars in America are full they are not fit places 
for a lady to enter. She is brought in contact with dirty, drunken, vulgar 
men, who spit about the floor in a manner perfectly disgusting. 

No lady ought to be subjected to so intolerable an annoyance. In a 
highly civilised country she never would be so subjected, but the fact is, 
the Americans are not, as yet, above half civilised. I hope my American 
friends will not be offended by my saying this ; I should indeed be grieved 
to annoy them, but the truth, as it appears to me, I must write. The 
American nation is the wonder of the world. When one thinks of their 
power, their wealth, their intelligence, and the extent of their territory, 
one can scarcely realise the fact that only eighty-six years ago they were 
a British colony. They are a great people, and they achieved their own 
greatness ; but they are not a polished people, they are still diamonds in 
the rough ; they are too young a nation, too busy hunting after dollars to 
attend to the elegancies of life. You see proofs of this continually as you 
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travel through the country. But you also see proofs to the contrary, and 
I am about to give you one. 

Before, however, leaving the cars I will finish my description of them. 
One great advantage of the passage between the seats is that it enables 
the conductor to traverse the entire length of the train, which he does 
whilst it is in motion, to collect or inspect tickets, as the case may be. B 
this arrangement our most absurd plan of stopping the train short of the 
station to collect tickets is avoided. 

A cord passes inside the roof of the cars from end to end; it is the 
danger signal, and communicates with the engine-driver, who stops the 
train the moment it is pulled, which it can be at the will of any passenger. 
This plan may be open to objection, upon the hypothesis that a nervous 
person might pull the danger cord when there is no danger. On the other 
hand, it is evident that you cannot pull the cord, even in case of danger, if 
there is no cord to pull. In case of fire, for instance, when, to check the 
progress of the flames you must first check the progress of the cars, a 
danger signal within reach of every passenger must be acknowledged to 
be an advantage. The baggage arrangement is excellent; it combines 
the advantages of our system and the system on the Continent. Of ours, 
inasmuch as there is no limit (in moderation) as to quantity; of the con- 
tinental plan in the checking of the luggage, which in America is done 
by tying a brass plate (uumbered) upon each package, and giving a cor- 
responding plate to the owner of the luggage. On the European conti- 
nent you receive a piece of paper, on which is written the number of your 
packages, and the railway numbers attached to each article, also the 
charge for the same, which in America is zi/. In both cases you are re- 
lieved from all responsibility with regard to your luggage. The railway 
company in France, as in America, are answerable for its safe delivery, 
and you may depend upon its not being delivered to any one who cannot 
show the saered brass plates or the small slip of paper. But the brass-plate 
plan saves time ; there is no writing, no weighing, no paying; and when 
you arrive at your destination, a new feature, most favourable to the 
American system, presents itself. You see divers men, with the names of 
the hotels to which they belong painted largely and legibly on the front 
of their hats. You recognise the one to which you have made up your 
mind to go, and you call out, say, “the Cataract!” upon which the porter 
from “the Cataract” advances, asks you for your luggage-checks, shows 
you into an omnibus, and off you drive. The porter collects your im- 
pedimenta, places them in a luggage van, and follows. You are not 
delayed a minute; no loading of your omnibus, no trouble with your lug- 
gage. Now please to contrast this system either with the continental plan 
or our own. Imagine yourself at Paris, Brussels, anywhere you choose. 
Instead of stepping into a carriage and driving quietly to your hotel, you 
step, or rather are hustled, into a room along with your fellow-passengers, 
there to wait for some twenty or thirty minutes, till the train has dis- 
gorged its contents ; a door is then opened, and a rush is made into an 
adjoining room, where the passengers’ lurgage is deposited. ‘Then begins 
a scene, which must be exceedingly amusing to an indifferent spectator, 
but is most disagreeable to one who has travelled a couple of hundred 
miles, and is tired and hungry. ; 

All the passengers, with their luggage-tickets in their hands, are bawling 
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out the numbers attached to their several articles, shoving, crowding, 
hustling the while, to get near a long table, upon which the luggage is 
eventually placed. On the other side of this table the officials of the 
baggage department are leisurely turning over the several packages, and 
in their turn bawling out the numbers attached to them; for example: 
“ Vingt-cing,” cries an official. ‘ That’s mine! Hallo! where are you 
taking it to? C’est & moi, I say!’ By this time the portmanteau is. 
thrown on one side ; the man, not understanding the owner's phraseology,. 
has dropped “ vingt-eing,” and is coolly examining another article. 

Multiply this incident by (I like to be within the mark) fifty, and you 
may have some idea of the Babel and confusion, the delay, the trouble, 
and the annoyance consequent upon the above system of distributing pas- 
sengers’ luggage. 

With us it is not nearly so bad. The railway porters are numerous and 
obliging, and will always get your luggage for you as quickly as they can. 
But if you have much luggage it takes some time and trouble to collect 
it and to have it packed on your cab, all of which is saved by the 
American check plan, to say nothing of the security against robbery which 
it affords. 

The line from Garrisons to Staatsburg, whither we were bound, fol- 
lowed the course of the Hudson the whole way. In many places we crossed 
small bays or indentures of the river, thus actually travelling through 
the water upon a slightly raised causeway of very narrow dimensions. 
These bays are very beautiful, wooded down to the water’s edge, the trees 
in many parts hanging over the rocks and forming a natural arch, beneath 
which, in years gone by, Hawkeye and Chingagook were doubtless fre- 
quently concealed when Le Reynard subtil and the bloodthirsty Hurons 


were on their trail. In little more than an hour we arrived at Staats- 
burg, where we left the cars. 


THE RUSSIAN STEPPE.* 


ALTHOUGH so many books have appeared already about Southern Russia, 
the wheel of time rolls on so rapidly there, and the enormous changes 
produced by the aspiration to civilisation are so sudden, that what was 
true about the country yesterday is incorrect to-day. At present, Europe 
is looking anxiously towards these regions, for the fifth act of the world’s 
great tragedy will indubitably be performed there, and no one can caleu- 
late how long the fourth will still keep the mind in a state of suspense. 
Hungary, the Danubian Principalities, and the northern provinces of 
Turkey are struggling for regeneration. Southern Russia, once the first 
station of the great migration of nations, is yearly increasing in import- 
ance, both strategetically and politically, and an entire new state of 
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things will be produced there so soon as the emancipation of the serfs is 
perfected. All these are reasons why attention should be directed to 
these remote regions. 

Dr. Hamm travelled down the Danube from Pesth to Odessa, the 
sight of which latter city from the sea he declares the most splendid he is 
acquainted with, and thence made an excursion to the steppe, which will 
form the subject of our article. On a fine summer evening the traveller 
quitted the city seated by the side of a Russian friend, and proceeded in 
a four-horse brougham along a road which ran so close to the sea that 
the curling waves often washed the wheels. On the next morning they 
reached the plateau, from whose gentle elevation a magnificent prospect 
is obtained of the silvery, winding Bug, and beyond it the great arsenal 
of Nikolayeff, standing on a peninsula washed by the mighty river. 
After a frightful storm, of whose violence a northerner can form no idea, 
and being all but drowned by the torrents of rain, our travellers at length 
reached, late at night, their first halting-place—a “ choutor,” or country- 
seat of the gentleman, the inhabitants of which greeted their long-absent 
master reverentially. The next morning, Hamm, whose sleep had been 
murdered in spite of his fatigue by countless death’s-head moths and 
impertinent flies, hurried to the front door, and here——But let him 
describe it in his own words: 

What a prospect! The sun’s mighty ball had just appeared on the horizon, 
and the steppe extended, endless and immeasurable, in all directions. It produced 
the same grand and yet oppressive effect upon me as I felt when I stepped on 
the deck of a vessel for the first time, and saw around me nothing but sea and 
air. The few houses were the only thing that reminded me of humanity on the 

reat silent desert, in which the eye lost itself in the distant blue horizon. The 
saat verdure which covered the plain was here and there gently rippled by 
the breeze, and the sparkling dewdrops on the grass resembled the spray of 
rolling water. In lieu of pointed-winged sea-gulls, predacious birds slowly circled 
over their hunting-ground, but there was no other living thing far or wide. In 
vain did the eye seek some object on which it could dwell: the brown plain 
stretches out monotonously and without a break—there is not a bush, a tree, a 
rock, smoke from a friendly chimney to reveal the vicinity of man—only steppe, 
and nothing but steppe. Wondrous are the mighty fissured mountain giants of 
Switzerland, fearful and oppressive is the dark sea in its might, or the breakers 
thundering against the clifis, but equally grand is the effect the a produces 
in its nude vacuity, and by the frightful isolation into which it plunges man, 
and the feeling does not disappear, nor do you grow used to it, it is daily re- 
aroused, and daily acquires depth. So I felt, at any rate, after living for many 
weeks in the heart of the steppe. 

The whole of South Russia—or, as it is more frequently called, New 
Russia, as it is the latest acquisition of the great ezaric empire—must 
have once on a time been one huge lake, whose eastern and western 
shores rose in the Hindukush Mountains and the Carpathians. When 
this mighty mass of water broke its way out, it left behind a mass of 
slime formed of decayed organisms, which now forms the celebrated 
‘Tchernozom, the inexhaustible black earth which lies upon the nummular 
limestone at a depth varying from a few inches to fifteen feet. It is this 
jand which supplies the greater portion of Europe with cereals without 
any artificial help. It is true that moisture is an important factor of this 
fertility, for the sun soon burns up the young crops if the ground has not 
been thoroughly saturated by the spring rains. If the latter has been 
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the case, however, vegetation is developed with almost incredible luxu- 
riance. The whole steppe is covered with a thick carpet of grass, which 
often grows to man’s height; out of which grow flowers, some isolated, 
others collected and forming what are called steppe gardens. With 
amazement the foreigner notices flowers growing in the open air which 
at home pined in greenhouses; with delight he plucks within a narrow 
compass a bouquet more attractive than any nursery-garden in Northern 
Europe could offer him. But by the side of the useful and the beautiful 
are found the repulsive and the noxious. Of such is the burian, a name 
comprising all the useless growth of the steppe. There are strange 
mysterious plants among them, such as the “ steppe needle,”’ whose sharp 
seed passes through the skin of cattle into their heart and bowels, so that 
they perish miserably ; the “ drunken weed,” eating which renders horses 
mad and lame, though it does no hurt to oxen; and the “cholera burr,” 
which appeared for the first time with that pestilence, and is said to be a 
specific against it and hydrophobia. Lastly, we have the kurai, or 
common salt wort, which deserves special mention, as originating a phe- 
nomenon of which our author was more than once witness : 

When the winds commence to blow more sharply over the plain in autumn the 
steppe begins partially emigrating. In fact, it appears to the new comer as if 
the verdure loosed itself voluntarily, rolled itself up, and bounded off before the 
wind faster than a horse could gallop. At times the mass moves forward in long 
regular lines, as if kept in order by a higher will, and presently it will break up, 
and leap onwards with the wildest gyrations, causing you to fancy that cobolds 
are playing their tricks. Sometimes the rolling masses are checked by some in- 
visible obstacle: weight hangs on weight, hills rise, until at length it loses its 
fravity, tumbles over, and flies away with redoubled velocity before the breeze. 

e Russians call this apparition “ Perekatipole,” or the wanderers of the field, 
and are glad of it, because it supplies them with useful burning material. 

It is often the case that one variety of plant will seize upon large 
regions of the steppe: thus you will see, far as the eye can reach, flat 
dark yellow patches, formed of the broad umbels of a species of wolf’s 
milk, which no animal will touch. At specially favoured spots rise real 
bushes and thickets of burian, formed of prickly thistles and burrs, which 
almost attain the circumference and height of trees, and stretch out their 
armed branches picturesquely, like giant candelabra. Graceful flower- 
covered torch-weeds shoot up among them, like yellow lances; while large 
foxgloves, grey artemisias, and luxuriant amaranths produce an almost 
impenetrable virgin forest on a small scale. Such a hiding-place is the 
summer lair of the she-wolf, to which it cautiously flies, in order to hide 
its whelps from their numerous foes, at the head of which is their father; 
here, too, dwells the uncanny scheltopusik, a harmless lizard, whose size 
and serpentine form often startle the traveller who has heard of the 
fabulous poison-snakes of the desert. ‘Though the steppe appears so 
desolate and empty—like an empty beggar’s palm, as the poet says—it 
contains abundance of the most varied life. Long trains of ants cross it 
in all directions, brilliant butterflies, countless flies and bees buzz and hum 
over the bushes, while huge spiders form treacherous bridges from stalk 
to stalk, so that a whole patch is often covered with their network. 
Locusts and grasshoppers of many varieties hop and fly through the ver- 
dure ; moles and marmots sun themselves in front of their subterranean 
abodes ; the hares come leaping up, despising danger ; bustards start from 
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their burian nest; while croaking hawks and kites dart along the surface, 
looking eagerly for their prey. All this and much more Dr. Hamm 
noticed in his daily walks about the steppe. He spent a month in the 
desert, at times paying a visit to neighbours, the nearest of whom was 
one hundred and twenty versts distant, but they also lived in the heart of 
the steppe. Hunting and shooting filled up the leisure hours after such 
hard toil, or a survey of the spacious district and its accessories, among 
which the large herds occupied a prominent place: 


It needs but slight imagine to fancy oneself suddenly transferred to the South 
American pampas, when a tabun of half-wild steppe horses dashes past with 
thundering hoofs to the watering-place, driven by savage dark-skinned Tartars 
or gipsies in the picturesque garb of raggedness: in front is the leading stallion, 
with head high, ears pricked up, and expanded nostrils, as if challenging danger ; 
on his right and left, in a cloud of brownish dust, are the merrily-bounding colts, 
at times receiving a warning bite from their dam to keep them from straying. 
The wild eyes, the long undulating manes, which often hang down to the knee, 
the heavy, tangled tails, which sweep the ground, and the great variety of colours, 
perfect the impression which was left by a repeated perusal and survey of 
Catlin’s pictures of the droves of prairie mustangs. And remarkable, too, is the 
similarity of customs which two nations so far from each other — for one 
and the same purpose. Just.as the Gauchos and Comanches have the lasso, the 
Tartars and Kirghises have the arkan—a terrible leathern sling, which they throw 
with infallible certainty, and fetch an indicated horse out of the centre of the 
tabun. It is grand to see the horses when the arkan whizzes over their heads. 
With desperate haste they fly from the victim, and rear and kick in order to 
make space : the air is filled with neighing and snorts of pain, until the tangle is 
extricated, and the horses fly to all points of the compass. But the cries of the 
leading stallions soon bring the terrified animals back again to the band, and 
the danger is speedily forgotten, while it is again close at hand in the shape 


= the well-mounted keeper. ‘There is no more exciting spectacle than a horse 
unt. 


The Tartars are worth looking at, too, on such occasions. The dif- 
ferent tribes of the Russian steppes—Cossacks, Bashkirs, Juvashes, 
Mordwines, and gipsies, are all famous riders, and from their earliest 
youth on horseback, so that they grow up with their steed. The most 
daring of riders is the Tartar, who is also a bold horse-breaker and ex- 
cellent judge: at the same time there is in his demeanour and features 
something noble and chivalrous, which is absent in the other races. And 
yet appearances are deceitful: any one who wishes to experience this 
need only to try a deal with a Tartar, and especially a horse deal. But, 
with the arkan in his hand, he displays himself from the most advantageous 
point of view. The chosen animal, generally a three-year-old colt, which 
has never yet felt man’s hand or power, at first makes the most desperate 
efforts to escape the noose, but in this way only draws it the tighter, and 
at length throttles itself so thoroughly that it falls exhausted to the 
ground. The Tartar, who has leaped from his own horse, creeps up to 
the colt, drawing in the arkan hand over hand: in a second he has thrown 
a bridle over its head and thrust a bit in its mouth, and then the noose 
is removed. On coming to itself, the colt lies for a moment in silent 
amazement, but all at once it becomes conscious of its position, and springs 
to its feet, but in vain, for the tamer leaps on its back with equal rapidity. 
The startled horse may try what it pleases, but will never succeed in re- 
gaining its liberty: it is won to civilisation after a few hours’ struggling, 
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and allows the saddle to be placed on its back. The Tartars should also 
be seen at a race, their greatest amusement, especially when they have 
induced some stranger—a bold Mujik or self-satisfied colonist—to enter 
the lists. They play with him like a cat with a mouse, and so perfect 
are their tricks, that they can calculate to a hair’s breadth when it is time 
to make their effort. In this they never err, and in the steppe races the 
Tartars are always the winners. ‘These splendid horses, taller than those 
of the steppe breed proper, have indeed defeated many a thorough-bred 
who has for years been victor on the turf. 

Dr. Hamm also paid a visit to the herds, which grazed by hundreds 
on the steppe. They are fine animals, of the Podolian breed, which is 
spread over the whole of South-Eastern Europe, of a whitish grey colour, 
and with horns turned inwards. Living all the year round on the steppe 
has freed them of that stupid look characteristic of stall-fed oxen: they 
peer about them with their sharp eyes, and stamp their feet when they 
scent any danger, or a strange dog comes near them; but for all their 
bravery, they are suddenly frightened, and fly lightly over the plain like 
stags, with their tails high in the air. Unhappily, a terrible pestilence 
annually decimates these herds. It always comes from the east, but no 
one knows up to the present day its origin. The superstitious steppe 
peasant attributes the disease to a mysterious being, the Virgin of the 
Plague, known as the Morr, who hovers over the country with white 
wings, and seeks the spots on which she intends to impose sacrifices. In 
doing so, she behaves in a most irregular fashion, and springs over man 
leagues in order to appear suddenly in a district where she was not at all 
expected. The ceremonies which the country-folk perform, frequently 
under the guidance of their priest, to exorcise the evil spirit, are very re- 
markable, and but little known. So soon as the disease has broken out, 
all persons capable of moving proceed to the church, where a solemn mass 
is performed. After it, all go out to a suitable spot in the neighbour- 
hood of the village: one of the conical Tartar kourgans or some other 
mound is usually selected. A narrow trench is dug through the centre 
of it, so that two men may pass through it side by side. At the opposite 
end an enormous pile of burian is erected. In the mean while all the 
village herds have been collected and kept together by mounted herds- 
men. The old and most respected inhabitants first walk through the 
trench, holding two staves of different wood. They are compelled to 
kindle the burian by constantly turning the harder wood round in a hole 
made in the softer piece: no other mode is permissible, and during the 
ceremony, indeed, all the village fires are extinguished. The elders hurry 
through the crackling shrubs, and so soon as the smoke ascends, the 
cattle are driven in turn through the trench and the fire: they are fol- 
lowed by all the males of the village, while the women and girls are 
merely spectators. When this exorcism is ended, nothing else is done to 
stop the plague, and we need scarce say how inefficient the process is. 

- The most valuable produce of the steppe is the wool, which increases 
marvellously every year, as the landowners have learned that horse- 
breeding and cattle are of little value, so long as they have no proper 
market. To form an idea of the flocks of sheep on the steppe, we may 
mention that a German colonist on the Molotshna, who began with 
nothing but his sturdy hands and strong head, has now nearly three 
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hundred thousand merinos. Calculating an average of five pounds for 
each fleece—unwashed, owing to the want of water—and the poud at 
six roubles, which is the present price, this man has an annual income 
of 225,000 silver roubles from his sheep, without counting his breeding 
cattle. We must not feel surprised, therefore, that he bought up, some 
years ago, the Duke of Anhalt’s large property in New Russia. His 
only daughter is married to his head-shepherd. The native sheep of the 
steppe is the fat-tail, a descendant of the Syrian breed, of which it has 
been fabulously said that it carried its tail on a small truck. Unfortu- 
nately, sheep-breeding has in this country to contend with many evils scarce 
known:in the rest of Europe. \ The most terrible of these are the winter 
snow-storms, Unless the experienced shepherd has sufficient meteor- 
ological knowledge to predict them, fearful storms burst suddenly on him 
from the north or north-east. In an instant the air is filled with frozen 
heavy lumps of snow, frequently of considerable size, which fall with a 
deafening rattle, and even deprive the boldest man of his senses. An 
man surprised by such a storm on the steppe has no resource but to sit 
down, pull his cloak over his head, and wait. The poor sheep do not 
possess that patience of which they are the symbol; the painful blows 
of the hail, the howling wind, and the piercing cold it brings gradually 
with it, drive them quite mad; in addition to this, the falling coagulated 
flakes settle on their fleece and freeze hard, and their eyes become so 
incrusted that they grow utterly blind. At such a time there is no check- 
ing them: shepherd and dogs, even were they able to move freely, lose 
all their power ; the whole flock dashes away in a serried mass, straight 
ahead, over hill and dale, through swamp and liman. It has frequently 
occurred that thousands of sheep have perished in this manner in the 
waters, and the Ingul has been often dangerously swollen through the 
dyke formed by their bodies. Even when their better star brings the 
flock up against a wall, where they stop and hide their heads under their 
bodies, they are not saved if the snow-storm lasts, as it does sometimes, 
for days. Even if the faithful shepherd succeeds in discovering his 
flock, there is no other way of removing the sheep save by carrying them 
away one by one. But the next farm-yard may be miles distant, and 
there are thousands of sheep. The wolves, too, carry off many fine 
sheep in spite of the watchfulness of the shepherds and the dogs. In 
such cases the latter try to keep the savage foe at bay by barking, but 
are rarely known to attack him. Another remarkable sight on the 
steppe we will allow Dr. Hamm himself to describe : 


* Who has not read or heard of the prairie fires in America? The European 
steppe also burns annually, for the peasant knows no other way of overcoming 
the burian and making room for the sweet grass, save the might of fire. He 
goes to work without any great caution, merely watching the direction of the 
wind, so as not to endanger his own house and barns. The burning of the 
steppe takes place in autumn, and sometimes in early spring. From experience 
the peasant knows tolerably accurately the limits of the fire, and the obstacles 
which wjll force it to die out; and hence he has nothing more to do than set 
the burian on fire at the suitable spot. With a slight hiss the fire-serpent sud- 
denly dashes through the dry grass, but is not itself visible, you only see its effect 
in the black or ash-white which remains on the ground. For a while nothing 
at all is seen, and you fancy the fire extinguished, but suddenly a tall burian 
bush bursts into flame, in a second it fires its neighbours, the tall stems writhe 
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as if in torture; a pillar of fire rises in the air, and then sinks again to the 
ground, and spreads along the low grass. The fire behaves like a living, very 
capricious creature ; for a while it seems motionless, but then dashes away for 

es with the speed of an arrow, leaving a long patch unassailed. All at once 
the latter catches fire, no one knows how. Gradually a dense cloud of smoke 
begins to collect over the ground, which moves backwards and forwards, up and 
down, in the strangest way. Every sharp puff of wind drives the fire farther 
into the steppe, so that it spreads out like a stream which has burst its banks, 
at times forming islands, which are, however, eventually overflooded. The 
uncanny feeling is heightened by the invisibility of the flames in broad daylight. 
An unpleasant smell like that of burning peat fills the air far and wide, in which 
myriads of black fibres dance, and in a moment cover the spectator from head to 
foot; and the warmth of the soil, when the flames have left it, is very per- 
ceptible. The grand spectacle of flying herds of buffaloes or antelopes, with 
pumas and leopards among them, as may be witnessed in the prairies and 
pampas of the New World, and in the savannah of the Cape, is absent here; it 
is scantily represented by poor rodents and birds, which are driven from their 
lurking-places ; by a few flying hares, and flocks of predacious birds, which 
follow the smoke at a distance, in order to search for roasted dainties. Ver 
rarely does it happen that herds of cattle or scattered ruminants are surprise 
by a steppe fire. No one has ever heard of accidents of the sort. 


Very peculiar is the aspect of the burned steppe, with its light thin 
crust of ashes, and the black remains of plants, which soon lose their 
shape, for the rain washes them all together into the porous soil, which is 
gaping with a thousand cracks. Scarce has the spring sun, however, 
emitted its first vivifying beams ere the dirty grey of the plain is con- 
verted, as if by enchantment, into a bright gold green; millions of sharp 
leaves peer out of it, and form in a few days a thick carpet, which pleases 
the eye as much as it does the stomach of the cattle, which have pined 
away in their long winter seclusion. The speed with which they regain 
their lost strength and plumpness is a proof of the fabulous wealth of this 
virgin soil. 

Dr. Hamm had also opportunity to become acquainted with those 
enormous swarms of locusts, which have ever been reckoned the greatest 
curse of the countries they chastise. He had just bidden farewell to the 
stately mansion of Grushwka—an oasis in the heart of the steppe, which 
owed its origin not to Nature, but to the taste and art of man—and was 
driving out with a friend into the dewy morn of the steppe. Ere long 
the Russian gentleman was induced, & the wondrous gesticulations of 
the driver and the servant sitting by his side, to look out of window, and 
he hurriedly started back with a cry, “The locusts!” Shaking his head, 
but greatly excited, Dr. Hamm leaned out in his turn, and looked fixedly 
at a black cloud on the skirt of the horizon ; it seemed stationary, though 
here and there small clouds could be distinctly noticed detaching them- 
selves from it. It resembled a heavy southern storm, and it was almost 
incredible that insects could form such a curtain before the light of day. 
The travellers, however, were soon convinced by visual inspection, for 
they had not driven much farther ere they saw traces of the desolation 
produced by the locusts. A large field of millet by the roadside could 
only be recognised through the countless green stubble and unripe ears 
scattered here and there. All over the field there was a flutter and 
buzzing ;\ thousands of locusts hopped and flew actively about, and the 
sunshine made their brilliant front wings glisten again. The whole field 
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was entirely cropped, not a single stalk could be seen standing on it, and 
the enormous mass of green corn had disappeared, and yet only the 
laggards and sick of the mighty swarm had behaved so terribly here. 
Only a few of them were uninjured, the majority had either cropped 
wings—they are said to devour this part of one another at times—or had 
lost one of their long feet. Several young locusts had such short, unde- 
veloped wings, that it seemed questionable how they could have flown so 
far. The travellers drove farther on; women and children were running 
through the fields to repulse the evil foe by shouts, and wherever they 
turned the locusts rose in myriads before them, like a grey mist ascend- 
ing from the ground, and settled on another field. Here and there men 
could be seen, with a scythe on their shoulder, running at the top of their 
speed; they wanted to get ahead of the destruction, and by hurriedly 
cutting the corn save as much as they could. The dark cloud rose ever 
higher and higher, the air was filled with hoarse croaking sounds, thousands 
of birds of prey, crows and ravens, soared over the fields to catch up the 
cloud. The buzzing around frightfully increased, the whole atmosphere 
seemed studded with millions of spots, and there was such a dazzling of 
the sight that Dr. Hamm was involuntarily compelled to close his eyes. 
But the travellers were not yet in the thick of the locusts: 


At length the servant on the box shouted, “ Here is the swarm!” and ina 
second all became dark around us. The Tartar horses, dashing up the hill at a 

llop, were frightened, and began to kick, plunge, and rear; the carriage oscil- 
Tated. and in front of it rose, with a deafening buzz, the monstrous swarm of 
locusts, which had settled to rest in the hollow, and, in truth, the sun disap- 
peared behind the myriads that rose ; it seemed as if a grey fog were ascending 
from the ground and momentarily growing denser, till a black wall was formed, 
impenetrable by any ray of light. So dense was the mass of locusts, that many 
of them had not time fo rise before our wheels passed over and crushed them. 


The driver at length managed to check the startled horses and save 
the carriage from being turned over into the river: the whole scene had 
occurred more rapidly than it can be described. Dr, Hamm was then 
enabled to make his observations in peace and comfort. The enormous 
black cloud was already far away to the west, but the air was still 
thronged with stragglers. The road, the hill-side, the reeds, the trees, 
the bridge, even the very river, were covered with them, Hundreds of 
white-breasted water-hens and ducks sprang from the marsh; hawks, 
buzzards, sparrow-hawks, and above all, flocks of starlings, fell on the 
welcome prey, and satiated their hunger without caring for the presence 
of the carriage or of the peasants on the hill, who were making all sorts 
of strange noises. What Dr. Hamm had previously heard about swarms 
of locusts he had been inclined to consider exaggerated, but what he here 
saw taught him different. No more terrible plague can be imagined 
than that of locusts. 

And here we must take leave of a singularly agreeable travelling com- 
panion, not through lack of matter but of space. We wish that Dr. 
Hamm’s countrymen would take example by him, and describe their 
travels in the same modest, unpretending manner. His book is one we 
ean confidently recommend as containing much original information 
about a comparatively little-known land, and deserves careful study by 
those who, like ourselves, believe in the grand future which is arising 
for Russia. 
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THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON; 
OR, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY.* 


By Witt1am Harrison Arnsworrtu. 


Book the Third. 
IX. 


SMOOTH SPEAKING AND PLAIN SPEAKING. 


ALL the ladies were too much occupied with what was pass- 
ing in their own minds to notice the discomposure of the 
gentlemen; or if they did notice it at all, they were far 
from attributing it to the right cause. True to his character for 
politeness, Sir Felix flew to the Lady Mayoress on her entrance, 
and, in his usual honeyed phrases, expressed his delight at be- 
holding her. To Alice’s great surprise, however, Tradescant did 
not advance, but remained standing where he was, as if uncon- 
scious of her presence. Mr. Walworth likewise was greatly embar- 
rassed, and his perplexity was increased when the Lady Mayoress, 
as soon as she could liberate herself from Sir Felix, went up to 
him, and said, “I must shake hands with you, Mr. Walworth. 
I must tell you how handsomely—how generously—how nobly 
you have behaved.” 

“ But, your ladyship——” cried Walworth. 

“T know what you would say, sir. I know your modesty; but 
you must allow me to speak of your conduct as I feel it deserves: 
it is princely; we all appreciate it. Your daughter is very charm- 
ing, and very amiable—beautiful in person, and refined in manner’ 
—everything I could desire, in short, and I esteem my son 
singularly fortunate in having secured her affections.” 

“ Madam, this is too much! I can’t bear it,” cried the old 
hosier. “It cuts me to the quick.” 

“T had no idea he was so sensitive,” thought Lady Lorimer. 
“Excuse me, my dear Mr. Walworth; I wouldn’t distress you for 
the world, but I must tell you how enchanted we all are with 
the alliance my son is about to form, and how highly we think of 
your conduct.” 

“ No more, madam, I entreat of you!—no more!” 

“ Very well, sir,” cried the Lady Mayoress, rather surprised. 
“T have done. How extraordinarily sensitive he must be.” 

Meanwhile, the Lord Mayor, though he felt the situation very 
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awkward and embarrassing, good naturedly advanced towards Alice 
and her mother, and greeted them with much kindness and 
courtesy. 

Shocked and surprised at Tradescant’s unaccountable behaviour, 
Lady Dawes went up to him to call him to order. 

“‘ What’s the matter?” she said. “Is this your gallantry? Why 
don’t you speak to your intended?” 

And she pushed him towards Alice. 

“Good morning, Alice,” he said. ‘ Hope you're quite well.” 

“Ts that all you’ve got to say to me?” she rejoined, in a tone 
of pique. “ You scarcely deserve an answer, sir. I thought you 
would be charmed to see me, but you appear quitecold. The Lady 
Mayoress has been excessively kind. I’m sure I shall like her vastly.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Tradescant, in an indifferent tone. 

“Yes, indeed, sir. You don’t seem to care much about it. I 
don’t think [ll have you unless you change your manner. You 
don’t look like a lover at all to-day.” 

“ Don’t 1?” exclaimed Tradescant. “Sorry for it. I’m con- 
foundly sleepy,” he added, yawning. “ Didn’t get to bed till four 
o'clock this morning.” 

“Not till four? What a dreadful rake! But you must leave 
off these bad habits when you are married.” 

“ By-the-by, I was lucky at basset last night. What d’ye think? 
I broke the bank at Picard’s, just before the fire broke out. You've 
heard of the fire, eh?” 

“ Hush!” cried Alice, alarmed. “ Don’t speak so loud, or papa 
may hear you.” 

“Never mind! I don’t care if he does.” 

“ But I do, for he objects to play, and if he suspects you gamble, 
he'll withdraw his consent.” 

“Well, let him——” 

“ Don’t be so hasty. You're quite unlike yourself this morning, 
Mr. Lorimer. You're not like the same person you were yester- 
evening in the City Mall. Late hours and play, they say, spoil the 
sweetest tempers. You must promise me to behave better when 
you're married.” 

“ Alice,” said Tradescant, in an altered tone, “I won’t attempt 
to keep up this delusion longer. You must no longer regard me 
as asuitor. I resign all claims to your hand. I restore you the 
troth you plighted to me yesterday. You are once more free!” 

“Can I love my ears?” she cried. “But no! no! it is not 
true. It is done to try me.” 

“Tt is perfectly true,” rejoined Tradescant, unmoved. “A dif- 
= has arisen on your father’s part.” 

“ On his part ! Oh, then it can be easily set right. What is 
it?—what is it?” 
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“ He daclines to fulfil his promise, that’s all,” returned Trades- 
cant. “He won’t give you a fortune; and that being an essential 
condition—an essential condition, I repeat—the engagement is at 
an end.” 

“ He can’t be so cruel, I’m sure,” cried Alice, rushing up to her 
= “ Say you will at once, papa—say you will give me the 

um. 

But Mr. Walworth shook his head. 

“Not a shilling,” he said. “If Mr. Lorimer really loves you, 
he'll take you witheu a fortune.” 

Poor Alice was flying back to Tradescant, when the Lady 
Mayoress majestically interposed. 

“Let me put the question to Mr. Walworth,” she said. “Do 
you decidedly refuse, sir, to give your daughter the fortune you pro- 
mised her?” 

“ Under present circumstances, I decidedly do, madam. As I have 
just said, if your son is sincerely attached to my daughter, he will 
not make her fortune a point.” 

“ Allow me to set you right on that score, Mr. Walworth—it is 
the main point. I must speak plainly to you, I find. It was the 
promised fortune, and not the connexion, that induced me to con- 
sent. Do you think I would suffer my son to enter a family 
like yours, unless there was something to er a him ? 
If he chooses to go to St. Mary-axe for a wife—instead of 


St. James’s, it is because he expects to get money, whereas in 
the other case he might ~* et rank, A man of the world 


would understand this, Mr. 
understand it, sir.” 

“ Hear me, madam,” cried the old hosier. 

“No, ‘sir, I won’t hear you,” rejoined the Lady Mayoress, 
with asperity. “You have acted most improperly. You have 
come to us under false pretences. You have taken us in, sir.” 

“ Your ladyship’s anger is excusable,” observed Mrs. Walworth, 
“and I can make every allowance. But you go too far.” 

“On the contrary, I restrain myself, madam,” rejoined Lady 
- Lorimer, haughtily. “I reproach myself with having counte- 
nanced this match at all. I might have known what to expect in 
dealing with vulgar people.” 

“ Vulgar people !” cried Mrs. Walworth. “ You have changed 
your tone with a vengeance, madam. Just now we were elegant 
and well bred.” 

“ Because——But no matter. You appear in your true colours 
now, madam.” 

“And so do you, madam,” rejoined Mrs. Walworth, plucking 
up a spirit. “I can discover no reason why you should give your- 
self these airs. A hosier’s wife is as good as a draper’s wife any 


alworth, and I thought you did 
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day, and I have yet to learn that Cheapside is a more fashionable 
quarter than St. Raven” 

“This is to my face!” cried the Lady Mayoress. “Oh! that 
— live to be thus insulted! What an escape we have 

d 

“You don’t share, I trust, in her ladyship’s displeasure?” said 
Mrs. Walworth, casting imploring looks at Lady Dawes and Mrs. 
Chatteris, both of whom regarded her distantly and haughtily. “I 
am not to blame. I can’t help it. You said you liked me just 
now.” 

“ Things have changed,” replied Lady Dawes. 

“Then I have been valued solely for my fortune?” cried Alice. 

“To be sure, you silly child,” rejoined Lady Dawes, in a super- 
cilious tone. “ What else did you suppose you were valued for? 
—not for your wit, your beauty, or your birth? 

“ Your ladyship, at all events, led me to believe so, said Alice. 

“I never approved of the match, and am glad it is broken off, 
observed Mrs. Chatteris, scornfully. “1 thought it most un- 
suitable to Tradescant—in fact, a shocking mésalliance.” 

“You told me quite the contrary just now, madam,” said Alice. 

“ You were very simple to credit me,” replied Mrs. Chatteris; 
“but I am perfectly candid now.” 

“ Somewhat too much so, methinks,” rejoined Alice. “Come, 
papa,” she added to Mr. Walworth, “ we have been here quite long 
enough. I am infinitely obliged by your refusal to give me a 
fortune. It was the kindest thing you could have done. I’ve 
had a lesson I shan’t easily forget.” 

“Stay!” cried the Lord Mayor. “You are under a miscon- 
ception, and I cannot allow you to depart without setting it right. 
If any person has been deceived in this matter it is Mr. Walworth. 
He has behaved most handsomely throughout, as I can testify. He 
came here prepared to fulfil his promise. He came here under the 
impression that he was about to confide his daughter to a man of 
honour and solidity of character; but when he found out his mistake, 
and that it was to a rake and a gambler that his daughter was 
engaged, he very properly broke off the match.” 

“And from whom did he learn this unfavourable character of 
our son, Sir Gresham?” demanded Lady Lorimer. 

“From me, madam,” answered the Lord Mayor. “Do you 
think I would conceal the truth? Do you think I would be a 
party to any deception? No consideration should have induced me 
to keep silence. Mr. Walworth, I repeat, has acted in a perfectly 
straightforward and honourable manner. So far from blaming 
him, I approve of his conduct. I should have acted in the same 
manner myself. If Tradescant is disappointed he has only to thank 
himself. If you are disappointed, you have no just cause to be 
so—neither have any other members of my family, for you knew 
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exactly how the case stood. I could have wished the matter had 
not gone thus far—but it is well it has gone no farther. I should 
be sorry for Alice, but that I think she is rather to be congratulated 
than pitied.” 

“Tt is not pleasant to have one’s illusions rudely dispelled, how- 
ever salutary it may be,” Alice replied. “ But I dare say I may 
some day be of your lordship’s opinion.” 

“On my soul the girl has a great deal of spirit,” mentally 
ejaculated Sir Felix. 

“ As all the blame is to be thrown on my shoulders,” re- 
marked Tradescant, who had conducted himself with great non- 
chalance throughout, “it is lucky er are able to bear it. It 
doesn’t give me much concern to be called a rake and a gambler, 
because every man of fashion is liable to be so designated, and 
with some people it would be accounted a recommendation. I am 
much obliged to your lordship,” he added to the Lord Mayor, “ for 
the good character you have given me, but trust this will be the 
last application of the kind made to you. If Mr. Walworth has 
been wilfully blind to the advantages of the connexion he might 
have formed, and fancies his daughter has had an escape, I leave 
him to the full enjoyment of that opinion. And if Alice doesn’t 
grieve more than I shall that the engagement is terminated, I don’t 
think she is likely to break her heart. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
have the honour to wish you all a very good morning.” And with 
a ceremonious bow to the company he quitted the room. 

“Your chair waits, madam,” said the Lady Mayoress, signifi- 
cantly, to Mrs. Walworth. 

“My chariot is at the door, my dear madam,” interposed good- 
natured Sir Felix. “It shall take you and Miss Walworth home, 
if you please.” 

“You are very obliging, Sir Felix,” she replied. “I accept the 
offer with gratitude.” 

“Permit me to conduct you to it,” said the little alderman, 
tendering her an arm. 

“T won’t ask you to stay longer, madam,” said the Lord 
Mayor, “since, after such a scene as has just occurred, you 
must be naturally anxious to escape. But allow me to see you to 
the carriage, Alice, or I shall think we don’t part friends.” 

“ That is the last thing I should desire, my lord,” she replied, 
taking his arm. 

Curtseying formally to the Lady Mayoress and her daughters, 
who bent in a stately manner in return, Mrs. Walworth and Alice, 
escorted as we have described, quitted the room, followed by the 
old hosier. 
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X. 
AN INCENSED FATHER. 


Hatr an hour afterwards, Tradescant was in his own room, 
lounging on a sofa, sipping his chocolate, and reading the Flying 
Post as composedly as if nothing particular had happened, when 
Tiplady suddenly entered with a countenance of dismay, exclaim- 
ing, “ Sir! sir! your father——” 

“Well, what of him?” demanded the young man, :n a languid 
and indifferent tone. 

“T don’t like his looks, sir. Hadn’t you better get up?” 

“Why should I disturb myself, Tip?” rejoined Tradescant, 
calmly, and without shifting his position. 

“ Because But here he is, sir!” cried the valet. 

As the words were uttered, the Lord Mayor entered the room, 
closely followed by Crutchet and Candish. Tiplady had not 
exaggerated in stating that his lordship’s looks boded mischief. 
Unquestionably they did so. After advancing a few paces, he 
stood still, sternly regarding his son, whose aie attitude served 
to increase his displeasure. Before making any remark, he signed 
to Tiplady to leave the room, and the valet, without pausing for 
any more emphatic injunction, beat a retreat, closing the door 
after him. 

“ Now, sir, get up!” cried the Lord Mayor, in a voice of thunder. 
“ Are you going to lie there all day?” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” exclaimed the young man, springing to his 
feet. “I was so much interested in this account of the fire at 
Picard’s that I didn’t notice your presence. A terrible fire, sir! 
The newspaper says you were at it.” 

“Does the newspaper mention how the fire originated, sir?” 
demanded Sir Gresham, sternly. “ Does it give a list of all the 
gamblers and sharpers who were there assembled? Does it describe 
the fracas which led to the conflagration? Perhaps you might be 
able to furnish some additional particulars.” 

“JT, sir!” exclaimed Tradescant, in confusion. 

“Yes, you, sir!” repeated his father, vehemently. “I have 
certain information that you were one of the gamblers present. 
Look me in the face and deny it if you can.” 

“T shall not attempt to deny it, sir,” said Tradescant. “I know 
whence you douinnl your information,” he added, glancing at 
Candish. 

“Tam thankful at least to be spared the shame and disgrace of 
having you brought before me at the Mansion House Court to-day, 
in connexion with the two sharpers Gleek and Bragge.” 

“ Are they in custody?” inquired Tradescant. 

“They are, and you may rely on it they shan’t go un- 
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punished. But what shall I say to you, sir, who have associated 
with these infamous persons, and who may become as bad as them 
if not checked in your scandalous career?” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed his son. 

“Don’t interrupt me. If I do not publicly reprimand you, 
as I must have done had you been unhappily brought before me 
to-day, I should be wanting to myself if I allowed conduct like 
yours to pass unpunished. You have disgraced the name you 
bear. You have forfeited the character of a gentleman. You have 
turned a deaf ear to all my remonstrances—you laugh at my 
threats and deem them idle—but you will find I am now in 
earnest. The day of grace is past.” 

“Oh! don’t say so, sir!” interposed Crutchet. “ His errors 
are great, no doubt, but not unpardonable. Remember he is 
your son.” 

“T have no longer a son,” said the Lord Mayor, in a terrible 
voice. “TI cast him off for ever!” 

Tradescant looked astounded, but made no effort to mitigate his 
father’s wrath. Crutchet, however, threw himself at the Lord 
Mayor’s feet. “Oh, sir, recal those awful words!” he ejaculated. 
“ Do not—do not discard him.” 

At the same time Candish approached Tradescant, and said, 
in a low tone, “ Down on your knees, young man, and implore 
your father’s forgiveness.” 

But Tradescant refused to move. 

“ Arise, sir,” said Sir Gresham to Crutchet. You plead for 
him in vain. Iam as inflexible as I should be if I were simply 
the magistrate and not the justly incensed father. Hear me, sir,” 
he continued, with additional severity, to Tradescant. “ You will 
leave this house to-day, and not return to it again. I won't 
suffer you to approach me more. A sufficient allowance shall be 
made for your maintenance, though not for waste. But mark me 
well, and be assured I shall not swerve from what I say, if you 
exceed this allowance, or squander it in gambling and riot, it will 
thenceforward entirely cease.” 

“ Again, I conjure you, ask his forgiveness,” whispered Candish. 

But Tradescant still looked sullen and obstinate. 

“That nothing may prevent you from commencing a new and 
honourable career,” pursued the at Mayor, “all your debts shall 
be paid, but I must have an exact statement of them without delay. 
I know he has borrowed money from you, Crutchet. How much?” 

“Qh! don’t heed me, sir! I don’t desire to be repaid. I 
gave it freely.” 

“ My son ought to have blushed to borrow money from you at 
all,” rejoined Sir Gresham; “ but he is baser than I deem him if he 
world condescend to accept it asa gift. Again I ask how much 
you have lent him?” 
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“T cannot answer the question, sir,” replied Crutchet, shaking 
his head. 

“You won't,” cried the Lord Mayor. “ Zounds! sir, you are 
enough to drive me mad. You'll provoke me to dismiss you, 
if you continue thus obstinate.” 

“Your lordship will do as you please,” replied the old man, 
with a look of resignation. “TI shall have little left to live for if 
your son goes.” 

“T cannot allow Mr. Crutchet to suffer for me,” said Trades- 
cant, turning round and confronting his father. “Since your lord- 
ship talks of dismissing him, it is right you should know he has 
lent me all his savings.” 

“ All his savings!” exclaimed the Lord Mayor. “ Gracious 
Heaven !—all his savings!” 

“ Yes, all, sir—so he assured me!” 

“ What matters it?” cried Crutchet, with a look of extreme dis- 
tress. “TI have no one but myself to provide for. I have no one 
to come after me.” 

“T cannot state exactly how much I owe him,” pursued Trades- 
cant; “ but it is a considerable sum—some thousand pounds.” 

“And he has kept no count of it! he, who is usually so 
exact!” exclaimed the Lord Mayor. “Oh! Crutchet, I could 
not have believed this of you!” he added, in a tone of mingled 
sorrow and anger. “ However, you shall be fully paid, and at once. 
And now, sir,” he continued to Tradescant, “you have heard my 
decision. Pack up your things, and don’t let me find you here on 
my return.” 

“ Your lordship shall be obeyed,” rejoined Tradescant. 

“ All this trumpery shall be sent alter you,” pursued the Lord 
Mayor, glancing round the room. “ And so, farewell for ever, sir.” 
And he turned to depart. 

“ Will you let him go?” said Candish, in the same low tone as 
before. “ Speak now, or it will be too late.” 

“ Father—a word!” exclaimed Tradescant, following him. 
“ You have passed a severe sentence upon me—perhaps I deserve 
it—and therefore have no right to complain; but will you give 
me a day for reflection?” 

what end?” demanded the Lord Mayor. “If I thought 
there was any likelihood But no! I have been too often 
deceived to place any faith in your professions.” 

“Yet do not refuse him, sir,” said Crutchet. “If my long and 
faithful services give me any claim upon you, let me urge it now. 
For my sake grant this respite.” 

“T cannot resist the appeal,” said Sir Gresham. “Though I 
have little hope of any good result, yet I will not deprive him of 
this last chance. You can remain here till to-morrow,” he added 
to Tradescant. “Come with me, Crutchet. My first business 
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shall be to discharge this thoughtless young man’s obligations to 
ou.” 
Nay, sir-——” 

“J will take no refusal. I won’t have this debt upon my con- 
science another minute. Come with me to my private room, and 
I will give you a cheque for five thousand pounds.” 

“ But that is too much, sir, by five hundred pounds.” 

“Soh! I have elicited the truth at last. In paying you, how- 
ever, I must have your solemn promise not to lend him money 

ain.” 

“Speak to him. I think he relents,’ whispered Candish to 
Tradescant. 

“ Have you not one kind word to say to me in parting, father?” 
demanded Tradescant. 

“T have said and done enough,” rejoined the Lord Mayor. “ I 
have given you a day for reflection. Let me see how you employ 
it.” And he quitted the room, followed slowly by Crutchet. 

Candish, however, remained behind, though his presence was 
unnoticed by Tradescant, who continued fcr some minutes as if 
stupified, with his head upon his breast. After a while the old 
man touched his arm, and said, “ Don’t forget your father’s last 


words. Employ the day profitably. You may yet retrieve your- 
self.” 


“You think so! But how?” 
“ Nay, that is for you to determine. Reflect!” 
And he, too, quitted the room, leaving Tradescant alone. 


XI. 


PRUE. 


“ WouLD to Heaven some good genius would befriend me!” 
cried Tradescant, flinging himself on the couch. “ Without such 
aid I am utterly undone.” 

As the words escaped him, a tap was heard at the door, and 
a voice, which he recognised as that of his sister Millicent, inquired, 
“ May we come in?” 

“What the deuce does she want? and who has she got with 
her?” thought Tradescant. “ However, I suppose I must admit 
them. Yes, yes—come in!” he called out. 

On this the door opened, and Millicent entered with Prue. On 
seeing them, Tradescant sprang to his feet, and began to apologise 
to his cousin for the state of his room, saying he was quite unpre- 
pared for such a visit, as his sisters rarely came near him. 

Indeed, I can’t conceive what brings Milly now,” he said, 
unless she has come to laugh at me.” 


“ Mr. Crutchet has sent us to you,” replied his sister, gravely. 
G2 
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“ Very considerate of him,” rejoined Tradescant. “I suppose he 
thought you would help to cheer me in my affliction.” 

“ Perhaps he might, and we will try to do so if you'll let us. 
And to begin, I don’t think you’ve any great reason to regret that 
this engagement with Alice Walworth is at an end. She wouldn’t 
have suited you.” 

“ Very likely not—but her fortune would.” 

“Oh! Tradescant, I’m sorry to hear you confess yourself so 
mercenary. ‘Then you had no love for this girl?” 

“TT was very ma 4 in love with her fortune. You look shocked, 
cousin,” he added to Prue. “But my father has set me an ex- 
ample in candour to-day, and I’m bound to imitate it.” 

“Lay aside this ill-timed levity, I beseech you, brother,” said 
Milly. “ We want to have some serious talk with you.” 

« Now's the time, then,” he rejoined. “I never was more 
seriously inclined in my born days. I’ve lost my last chance of 
recruiting my exchequer. My father is frightfully incensed, and 
talks of turning me out of doors. You'll scarcely wonder, then, 
that I am beginning to think of turning over a new leaf.” 

“T’m delighted to hear it,” cried Prue. “ Don’t think about it, 
but act. Reformation is easy to talk about, but somewhat difficult 
to practise. However, if you are in earnest, you are sure to suc- 
ceed. Shall I tell you what to do? Commence by giving up 
your present intimates, who, however high their station, are very 
dangerous acquaintances.” 

“Who told you so, my little cousin? Milly, I'll be sworn. 
However, perhaps you are right. They are pleasant, but dan- 
gerous. As areformed character, I must naturally shake them off 
—or they'll shake me off, which will come to the same thing. 
What next?” 

“Then you must entirely abandon play—shun cards and dice 
—leave off betting.” 

“T may try, cousin, but I fear the passion of gaming has got 
too firm hold of me to be subdued.” 

“ Make a determined effort, and you'll conquer it. It is not 
like a man to be ruled by so debasing a passion.” 

“ Egad, you rouse better feelings in my breast, Prue. I begin 
to be ashamed of my weakness. If I could but conquer this 
all-absorbing passion, the rest would be easy.” 

“Consider what its gratification leads to,” pursued Prue; “to 
shame, ruin, despair,madness. By its indulgence you will lose all that 
— to be dear to you—self-respect, honour, social position. You 
will be cast off by relatives, avoided by friends, and become an 
object of pity and contempt to every one. That the picture is 
not overdrawn you will oheis, for you must have seen many a 
tuined gamester in the condition I describe.” 

“Very true. I have,” said Tradescant. 
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“ But in your case, as I understand, cousin, you have not even 
had the security of playing with men of honour, but have been 
preyed upon by knaves and sharpers.” 

“T have been an egregious fool, no doubt, Prue,” replied Trades- 
cant. “But my eyes were opened last night to my folly, and I 
trust I shall be wiser in future.” 

“Prue gives you very good advice, brother, and I hope you'll 
follow it,” said Milly. 

“He acknowledges his faults, and therefore is in a fair way 
of amendment,” rejoined Prue. 

“ Well, thus much I will admit, Prue,” said Tradescant. “ Good 
advice doesn’t seem so unpalatable from you as it does from most 
other people. I have listened to you as I rarely, if ever, listen to 
any one oe. My father’s chaplain, Dr. Dipple, might preach to 
me for an hour without producing any other effect than sending 
me to sleep. But I don’t understand what interest you can feel in 
my reformation, Prue? My destiny must be matter of indifference 
to you.” 

“Not so,” she rejoined, quickly. Then checking herself, she 
added, with a blush, “ Nothing would delight me more than to 
free you from the fetters you have so long voluntarily worn, and 
help to place you in the position you are fitted to occupy.” 

“Faith, I must reform, if only to justify your favourable 
opinion. I never had half so much good said of me before.” 

At this moment the door, which had been intentionally left ajar, 
= = which Crutchet and Candish had been listening, was opened 

y them. 


XII. 
IN WHICH A DECISIVE STEP IS TAKEN, 


“Come in both of you,” cried Tradescant, perceiving them. 
“T owe you a thousand thanks, Bow Bells, for sending my cousin 
Prue, to me. She has undertaken the difficult task of my re- 
formation.” 

“T overheard what she said, sir, and heartily wish her success.” 

“T don’t think the task will be difficult, judging by the com- 
mencement,” said Prue. “But in any case I shan’t be dis- 
couraged from proceeding with it.” 

“ What will you say, Crutchet, if my fair cousin should in- 
duce me to take a place in the counting-house with you?” 

“T should say she has worked a miracle,” rejoined Crutchet. 
“ But I fear that’s not likely.” 

“ She has such powers of persuasion that she can lead me to do 
anything she wishes,” said Tradescant. 

“Then I will exert them to the utmost,” she rejoined, blushing, 
“and urge you to take your place with Mr. Crutchet.” 
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“ Such a step would have the best effect with Sir Gresham,” 
observed Candish, “and might induce him to alter his decision.” 

“ But what will my friends say?” cried Tradescant. 

“Heed them not,” rejoined Candish. “ Their opinion is not 
worth thinking about.” 

“Then my mother and sisters!—I shall never be able to face 
them. They'll deem the step such a degradation.” 

“ One sister, whom you seem to overlook, won't think it so,” ob- 
served Milly. “On the contrary, you will rise greatly in her 
estimation.” 


“ And Tom Chatteris! how shallI pacify him? He will disown 
me.” 

“Better be disowned by him than discarded by your father,” re- 
joined Candish. “ But you needn’t trouble yourself about Captain 
Chatteris. He won’t appear upon the scene for some time to come. 
Writs are out against him, and he has run away to avoid arrest. 

Word to this effect was brought to the Lord Mayor just as he was 
about to start for the Mansion House, and, as you will conceive, 
did not tend to improve his temper.” 

“ A pretty finale to Tom’s career!” exclaimed Tradescant. 

“ Only ches might have been expected,” groaned Crutchet. “I 
always thought it would come to this with him.” 

“Captain Chatteris may think himself lucky if he doesn’t get 
lodged in the Fleet,” observed Candish. “ His object in decamp- 
ing is evidently to force the Lord Mayor to pay his debts; but he 
will find himself mistaken. His lordship declares he will do nothing 
further for him.” 

“ He has done too much already,” said Crutchet. 

“ Well, I own I can take this step with less reluctance, since I 
shan’t be exposed to Tom’s raillery,” said Tradescant. “T’ll come 
down to you in an hour, Bow Bells.” 

“Why not now, sir?” rejoined Crutchet. “ You may change 
your mind in the interim.” 

“ Oh! pray go at once!” said Prue, in a tone not to be resisted. 

Milly was about to add her entreaties, when the door was opened 
by Tiplady. 

“Sir William Stanhope and Sir Francis Dashwood wait upon 
your honour,” said the valet. 

“T can’t see them, Tip,” rejoined Tradescant. Deny me.” 

The valet bowed and retired. 

“ A good beginning, cousin,” cried Prue. “ You'll do.” 

“T won't allow my resolution to be shaken,” he rejoined. 

Shortly afterwards, the door was again opened by Tiplady. 

“Her ladyship desires to see you, sir,” said the valet. 

“ Don’t go,” whispered Candish. 

“Say I’m particularly engaged, Tip. Business to attend to in 
the counting-house.” 
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“ Lord, sir! I must find some other excuse. Her ladyship will 
never believe that.” 

“ Do as you are bid, you impertinent puppy,” cried Tradescant. 

The valet shrugged his shoulders, and retired. 

“You do wisely, I think, to keep out of mamma’s way at this 
crisis,” said Milly. 

“T won't trust myself with her till the decisive step is taken,” 
he rejoined. Come, Bow Bells, I’m ready to accompany you.” 

“ Wuzza!” exclaimed Crutchet. “I never was better pleased 
in my life.” 

“ Zounds! another interruption!” exclaimed Tradescant, as the 
door was once more opened by Tiplady. 

“The Lady Mayoress, Lady Dawes, and Mrs. Chatteris,” said 
the valet. 

The three ladies followed close upon the announcement. 

The Lady Mayoress looked surprised at the company she found 
in her son’s room, and addressing the two girls, said, somewhat 
sharply, “ What are you doing here, Milly ?—and you, too, miss?” 
she added to Prue. “Go to your own room directly.” 

But, to her astonishment and indignation, neither of them 
stirred. 

“ Don’t you hear me?” she continued, still more imperiously. 

“Yes, mamma, but 

“Then go at once. I want to speak to Tradescant.” And she 
signed to Candish and Crutchet to leave the room. 

“ Stay !” exclaimed Tradescant; “I wish all to hear what I have 
got to say, and to bear itin memory. The last hour has wrought 
a great change in me, madam,” addressing his mother; “ I am no 
longer the same person.” ; 

“So it appears,” she rejoined. “Perhaps the message I have 
just oneieel from Tiplady about the counting-house was correct?” 

“Tt was, madam. From this time forward, I intend to devote 
myself sedulously to business, and shall try to tread in my father’s 
footsteps.” 

“ Amazement!” exclaimed the Lady Mayoress. “I thought 
you had a spirit far above shop-keeping.” 

“T tell you, madam, my opinions have undergone a complete 
change. I see through the follies I have committed, and am 
determined to reform.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Crutchet, unable to repress his delight, 
notwithstanding the awe in which he stood of the Lady Mayoress. 
“ Here’ll be rare news for Sir Gresham!” 

“‘ And by whom has this wondrous conversion been effected?” 
demanded Lady Lorimer. “By Mr. Crutchet?” 

“No, madam,” he replied. “TI can’t claim the merit of it. I 
wish I could.” 


“Tt is due to my cousin Prue,” said Tradescant, taking her 
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hand. “She awakened these better feelings in my breast, and if 
I become an improved character, it will be mainly owing to her.” 

“TJ rejoice to have been instrumental in such a good work in 
any way,” said Prue, “but I think Milly’s share in it was as great 
as mine.” 

“Very pretty, indeed!” exclaimed the Lady Mayoress, con- 
temptuously. “ And can you be such a simpleton, Tradescant, as 
to allow yourself to be guided by a couple of nonsensical ~ 
What do they know of the world, or of the world’s opinion? If 
you want advice, why don’t you seek it from those able to afford it? 
—from me—from your sisters, Lady Dawes and Lady Chatteris 
—not from inexperienced chits like these.” 

“Tf Tradescant takes this step he'll repent it,” said Lady Dawes. 
“ He'll forfeit his position in society.” 

“Oh! if my poor Tom were here, he’d soon laugh him out of 
such folly,” cried Mrs, Chatteris. 

“No one will laugh me out of it,” said Tradescant, firmly. 
“ My mind is made up. And as it will be useless to prolong this 
discussion, mother, I must beg you to excuse me. Mr. Crutchet, 
we will go down to the counting-house together.” 

“T’m ready, sir,” he replied, rubbing his hands with satisfac- 
tion. “I never received any order I was better pleased to obey— 
never.” 

“Qh, Tradescant!—oh, my dear son—you can’t mean this!” 
eried the Lady Mayoress, falling on his neck. 

“Be firm, sir,” cried Candish. 

“Who was it spoke?” cried Lady Lorimer. “ Why, this 

“Mr. Candish, at your ladyship’s service,” he replied, bowing. 

“Oh! it’s that dreadful man!” almost shrieked the Lady 
Mayoress. “I see it now. He’s at the bottom of it all. Mischief 
was sure to happen to a family when such a wretch was admitted 
into it.” 

“You ought to thank him, mother,” said Tradescant, coldly. 
“ He has helped to save me from ruin. Allow me to pass.” 

“Oh! I shan’t hinder you!” exclaimed the Lady Mayoress, 
bitterly. “ But you'll never be the same to me, after taking this 
ill-considered—this degrading step.” 

“Nor to me,” said Lady Dawes. 

“ Nor to me,” added Mrs. Chatteris. “Oh, that my poor Tom 
were here!” 

With a kindly glance at Prue and Milly, Tradescant then passed 
out, followed by Candish and Crutchet, the latter still continuing 
to rub his hands gleefully. 
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XIII. 


A CARTEL. 


THE book-keepers looked up in amazement when Crutchet 
informed them, as he and Tradescant entered the counting-house, 
that henceforward Mr. Lorimer would undertake the management 
of the business in person, and still greater astonishment was mani- 
fested by the shopmen and apprentices. Indeed, the announcement 
would have been received with absolute incredulity by the latter, 
had not Tradescant confirmed it by remaining for some time in the 
shop with Crutchet. On proceeding to an inner room attached to 
the counting-house reserved for the heads of the establishment, 
Tradescant found Herbert seated at a table with a bundle of 
letters before him, which he was docketing and tying up, and, 
going up to him, said, in a frank and conciliatory tone, 

“] beg that all differences may be at an end between us, cousin. 
Iam heartily ashamed of my conduct towards you, and entreat your 
forgiveness.” 

“ You cannot speak more handsomely, cousin,” replied Herbert, 
warmly grasping the hand held out to him. “ Be assured I shall 
think no more of the past, and trust we may be good friends in future.” 

“]T have no doubt of it,” replied Tradescant. ‘“ You have set 
me an example which I am determined to follow. Henceforth I 
mean to devote myself energetically to business.” 

“I rejoice to hear you express such sentiments, cousin,” said 
Herbert, “though I confess I did not expect them. But how has 
this beneficial change been wrought?” 

“Chiefly by your sister Prue,” replied Tradescant. “If I 
become an exemplary character like my father—as I hope I may 
be—it will be owing to her.” 

“Yes, Mr. Herbert,” cried Crutchet, who had followed his 
oung master into the room, “ your sister’s a very wonderful young 
dy. She has accomplished more in a few minutes than I could do 

in years. It wasn’t what she said exactly, but the way in which she 
said it, that did the business. Mr. Lorimer listened to her as he 
never would listen to me or to any one else.” 

“Very true, Crutchet,” replied Tradescant. “She struck the 
right chord, and the response was immediate.” 

“ An infallible proof of her judgment and skill,” said Crutchet. 
“Such is the influence a good wife always exercises over her 
husband. But no such influence, I suspect, would have been ob- 
tained by Miss Walworth had your proposed union with her 
taken place.” 

“Ts the match broken off, then?” inquired Herbert. 

“Fortunately for both parties, it is so,” replied Tradescant. 
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“‘ There was little love on either side. It must be reckoned among 
my follies that I should have made sucha rash engagement, and I 
must own that you were very badly treated, Herbert, both by the 
young lady and myself. However, the field is now open to you 
again if you choose to enter it.” 

“That is scarcely likely,” observed Herbert. “If I felt any 
liking for the girl it has been effectually cured. She is a coquette, 
and I have no desire to be jilted a second time.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Crutchet to Tradescant, “if you ever contem- 
plate matrimony again—and I think it would be a wise thing— 
you needn’t search far for a wife to suit you.” 

“Say you so, Crutchet! Where is she to be found?” 

Ere an answer could be given the door was opened, and Sir 
Felix Bland and Mr. Thomas Potter entered the room. Both 
these gentlemen looked surprised to find Tradescant there. How- 
ever, they made no remark; but after the ordinary salutations had 
passed, Sir Felix said: 

“ Our business is with you, Mr. Herbert Lorimer, and I wish it 
were of a more agreeable nature. Mr. Potter has waited upon me 
on the part of his friend Mr. Wilkes to demand an apology for 
the affront you put upon him in the City Mall yesterday, or—you 
understand—satisfaction.” 

“Let me add, sir,” said Tom Potter, “that Mr. Wilkes con- 
siders he is conferring a favour in according you a meeting, 
as he does not consider your social position entitles you to 
cross swords with a gentleman. However, he is willing to waive 
that point. This is my message, sir, and you must excuse me for 
delivering it plainly.” 

“ Mr. Wilkes does me infinite honour, sir,” said Herbert, “ and 
as I have no intention of offering the slightest apology, I shall be 
compelled to put him to the disagreeable necessity of affording me 
a meeting.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied Potter. “ Nothing, then, remains 
but to fix the time and place.” 

“Since the duel appears inevitable, Mr. Potter,” observed Sir 
Felix, “ all arrangements had better be made without delay.” 

“ By all means, Sir Felix. The weapons to be swords; that I 

resume is understood. The hour—eight o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, if that will suit you. The place we propose is White Con- 
duit House, Islington. Mr. Wilkes and myself frequent the 
house; and arrangements shall be made with Mr. Tilbury, the 
obliging host, for the use of the bowling-green on the occasion.” 

“The hour and the place will suit us perfectly; and we are 
agreed as to the weapons, ech?” said the little alderman, appealing 
to his principal, who nodded. 

“ At eight to-morrow morning, then, we shall expect you. Ihave 
the honour to wish you good day, gentlemen.” 
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And he was departing, when Tradescant called called out, “ A 
word with you before you go, Tom. Do me the favour to mention 
to our friends that you found me here.” 

“Certainly, if you desire it, Lorimer. But I don’t see that the 
circumstance will interest them particularly.” 

: a may divert them to learn that I have taken to business 
abits.” 

“Aha! a good joke! And pray when did this business fit 
seize you?” 

“ About an hour ago. But it’s not a passing whim, as you seem 
to imagine, but a fixed resolution.” 

“ Whim or not,” exclaimed Potter, “Tl bet you five hundred 
to five it don’t last two days.” - 


Tradescant was about to cry “Done!” but a look from Crutchet 
checked him. 

“Having forsworn betting and gaming, Tom,” he said, “I can’t 
take you, but I should most assuredly win.” 

“JT wish anybody else would take the odds,” said Potter. 
“What say you, old gentleman?” he added, glancing at Crutchet. 

“T never bet, sir,’ replied that personage. “It’s against my 
principles. But I'd aul my reputation on Mr. Lorimer’s firm- 
ness.” 

“You'll find me here every day, Tom, unless I’m on ’Change, 
or at Lloyd’s,” said Tradescant. 

“ And ready to serve a customer, no doubt! Well, when I 
want some cloth I'll come to you. I see through your game. You 
want to re-establish yourself in your father’s good graces. Very 
prudent. If you hold out for a week, youll deserve to be ca- 
nonised.” 

“T mean to go on as I have begun,” said Tradescant. 

“ Reserve these fine speeches for the Lord Mayor,” rejoined Tom 
Potter, with an incredulous laugh. “They won’t pass with me. 
In another week I shall expect to see you again at the Dilettanti 
Club, the Jockey Club, the cock-pit, the Groom-Porters’, Ranelagh, 
and all your old haunts.” 

“No youwon’t. Hark ye, Tom, I mean to sell Regulus. Will 
you buy him? You shall ad him cheap.” 

“Tl think about it. You play your part uncommonly well, I 
confess, but you can’t impose on novell ha! To-morrow, at 
eight, with you, gentlemen, at White Conduit House—this day 
week with you, Lorimer, at the Dilettanti.” And bowing to the 
company, he withdrew. 

“Ym sorry your quarrel with Mr. Wilkes could not be ad- 
justed,” said Sir Felix to Herbert, as the door closed on Tom 

otter; “but as you would make no apology, I was obliged to let 
the affair take its course.” 


“T hope you understand small-sword exercise tolerably well, 
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Herbert,” observed Tradescant, “for you'll have to do with a 
shrewd antagonist in Mr. Wilkes. He is a master of fence.” 

“That's more than I am,” rejoined Herbert, smiling. “ How- 
ever, I’m not afraid of him.” 

“Tl give you a lesson arene and teach you a feint or two 
that may be useful. I only wish I could take your place. With 
all his proficiency, Wilkes is no match for me. We frequent] 
practise at Angelo’s fencing academy in the Haymarket, and 
generally have the best of it.” 

“But you mustn’t fight a duel now, sir,” cried Crutchet, 
anxiously. 

“‘ Have no fear, Bow Bells. Be the consequences what they 
may, I must be present at this encounter.” 

“Then I must go too,” said Crutchet. 

“What! you can’t trust me out of your sight, ch?” said Trades- 
cant, laughing. “T’ll bring Herbert to your house in Aldersgate- 
street at half-past seven to-morrow morning, Sir Felix.” 

“Just what I was about to propose,” rejoined the little alder- 
man. “ We must be punctual as the auth at the bowling-green 
—a charming place of rendezvous, by-the-by. Any further com- 
mands for me, Mr. Herbert?” 

“None whatever, Sir Felix. Indeed, I feel I have already 
trespassed too much on your good nature.” 

“Don’t say a word about it, my dear friend. Enchanted to 
serve you. I trust to bring you through this affair creditably. As 
—_ neither drink nor play, your head is sure to be clear and your 

and steady. Still, an hour’s practice with Tradescant will do you 
noharm. That's all P’'ve got to say. Adieu, gentlemen!” And 
bowing around, he took his departure. 


XIV. 


WHICH EXHIBITS THE REAL STATE OF THE LORD MAYOR’S FEELINGS TOWARDS 
HIS SON, 


On the evening of the same day, on the return of the Lord 
Mayor from the Mansion House, Crutchet, who was all impatience 
to communicate the joyful intelligence of ‘Tradescant’s reformation 
to his lordship, did not wait for any summons, but immediately 
went up-stairs, and found Sir Gresham in his cabinet, closeted with 
Candish. 

“ Oh, sir!” exclaimed the worthy fellow, as he entered the room, 
“Yve news for you that will gladden your heart. A wonderful 
change has been accomplished in a few hours. Your son has be- 
come a man of business. He has been in the counting-house all 
day with me—indeed, he is there now—hard at work, sir—hard 
at work. °Tis astonishing the capacity he displays. You'll be 
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quite surprised when you come to talk to him. If it wouldn’t be 
troubling you too much, come down now and see him, pray?” 

“Not now, Crutchet,” replied Sir Gresham. “I am glad to 
hear what you say of him, and trust this beneficial change may 
last. But it is a little too early yet to judge. And I have 
had so many disappointments, that I dare not indulge hopes which 
may never be realised.” 

“ But this is performance, not promise, sir,” cried Crutchet. 
“ You know how averse Mr. Tradescant has always been to busi- 
ness—especially to our business. You know the efforts I have made 
to conquer his objections, and how unavailing they have been. 
Well, sir, in order to convince you that he is in earnest in his 
design to reform, he has got over all his prejudices, and set 
resolutely and manfully to work. You must applaud his determi- 
nation, Som sure, sir.” 

“TI do applaud it, Crutchet,” replied the Lord Mayor, “only I 
am not quite so sanguine as you are. If he perseveres in his pre- 
sent course, he may win back the good opinion he has forfeited. 
But sudden changes are seldom lasting, and a few days at least 
must elapse before I shall be able to judge as to his stability of 
purpose. Meantime, as he has shown an unmistakable disposition 
to amend, he deserves to be encouraged, and [ will therefore 
readily grant him a further period of probation—say a week. That 
is all i can do now.” 

“T must be content, I suppose,” sighed Crutchet; “but I will 
answer for him with my life.’ 

And with a somewhat disappointed look he quitted the room. 

“Tt pains me to treat the kind-hearted fellow thus,” observed 
Sir Gresham, “but unless firmness is manifested, no permanent 
effect will be produced.” 

‘My belief is your son is cured, my lord,” rejoined Candish; 
“but in order to remove all doubts from your mind, I will put 
his firmness to the proof, and you shall see how he stands it.” 

“Do so,” replied the Lord Mayor. “Yet don’t try him too 
severely. I long to forgive him. But prudence counsels me to 
forbear. ‘The impression must be deepened, or it will be as quickly 
effaced as made. What surprises me most is the suddenness of the 
cure—if cure it be. I cannot conceive how it has been effected.” 

“J will tell you how it has been accomplished, my lord. Your 
strong manifestation of displeasure prepared the way, but the change 
was —— by your niece. This your son himself frankly ad- 
mitted.” 

“Then he is under great obligations to her. The more I see of 
Prue the better I like her, and what you now tell me raises 
her still higher in my estimation. Ah! if Tradescant would but 
choose a good-hearted, sensible girl like this for a wife, I should 
have some confidence in his future happiness and respectability.” 
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“Such an event is not altogether improbable,” said Candish. 
“Ts your lordship aware that her brother Herbert has got an 
affair of honour on his hands with Mr. Wilkes?” 

“No; I’ve heard nothing of it.” 

“T don’t know how the affair originated, but Mr. Crutchet tells 
me it is to be settled at eight o’clock to-morrow morning, on the 
bowling-green at White Conduit House, Islington. I thought it 
my duty to inform your lordship of the matter, that you may take 
any steps you deem proper.” 

“ The bowling-green at White Conduit House! An odd place 
to fix upon for a hostile meeting! Ah! I now recollect hearing 
that a set of young reprobates, styling themselves the ‘ Capuchins,’ 
and wearing the habits of Franciscan friars, meet once a week at 
White Conduit House to carouse. Wilkes is chairman of the club. 
He and his crew may intend some practical joke. Herbert mustn’t 
be made their sport.” 

“ Shall I go there, my lord, and look after Herbert?” 

“ Perhaps I may go myself—but secretly—for I shan’t interfere, 
save in case of necessity. You shall go with me, and I will take 
sufficient force to prevent any disturbance. I know Tilbury, the 
landlord of White Conduit House, and a very obliging fellow he is. 
Pll give him a hint of my intentions.” 

“Better not, my lord. He may blab, and spoil all. Don't take 
him into your confidence till the last moment.’ 

“ Ay, ay, we must have the laugh against the Capuchins. “ But 
who acts as Herbert’s second?” 

“Sir Felix Bland, my lord.” 

“Sir Felix Bland! Gadzooks! you surprise me!—the most 
pacific person of my acquaintance, and the last I should expect to 
be engaged in a duel at all. An amicable arrangement of the 
affair would have been more in his way.” 

“He tried to arrange it, but your nephew is a lad of great 
_ and having, I suppose, received some affront from Mr. 

ilkes which he could not brook, refused to apologise.” 

“TY like him the better for it. I wouldn’t have a nephew of 
mine a the white feather. But I wish Tradescant had been his 
second.” 

“That remark emboldens me to mention, my lord, that your son 
will be on the ground, though, of course, merely as a looker-on.” 

“Tm glad to hear it. I will be there too—but shall keep in 
the background. We must start early, in order to get there before 
them. [I'll give you full instructions anon.” 

“J am at your lordship’s orders.” 
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XV. 


MASTER AND VALET. 


WueEN the business of the day was over—and not before— 
Tradescant took Herbert to his own room, in order to give him the 
promised lesson in fencing. 

Producing a couple of foils, Tradescant bade him stand on guard, 
and as Herbert complied, his air and deportment satisfied the other 
that he would prove no contemptible antagonist. The result of 
an hour’s practice confirmed the good opinion which Tradescant 
had formed of his cousin’s address. As may be expected, however, 
Herbert had some faults. Possessing in an eminent degree the 
essentials of the art—quickness of sight, agility of wrist, great 
flexibility of frame, firmness and swiftness in delivering a thrust, 
rapidity in parrying and returning, and, above all, remarkable cool- 
ness—he was unacquainted with many of the subtleties at that time 
= by the most skilful swordsmen, and it was to supply 

is deficiency in this respect that Tradescant chiefly addressed him- 
self. Herbert proved an apt schowr, and quickly comprehended 
the instructions given him. : 

The lesson ended, Tradescant pointed to his collection of swords, 
and begged Herbert to examine them, and select a weapon that 
suited him. 

“You'll find them of all sizes,’ he said; “but though 
you are a tall fellow, I advise you not to choose too long a 
sword, as if your adversary should get the feeble of your blade, 

ou might find it difficult to disengage your point, and so give 
Lies the advantage. Here’s a French sword, and a capital one 
itis. You shall judge of its temper,” he added, bending it almost 
double against the floor, and then allowing it to spring forcibly 
backwards. “Take it. You won't find a better.” 

“A beautiful blade indeed!” exclaimed Herbert, as he took 
the weapon, “and, though very light in hand, not likely to 
break.” 

“ Break !—not it!” rejoined Tradescant, with a smile. “ Follow 
— and I'll engage you shall pink your adversary 
with it.” 

Soon after this the cousins separated for the night. 

For the first time since Tiplady had been in his service, Trades- 
cant remained at home during the whole evening, occupying him- 
self and his astounded valet in putting his room in order. All the 

ortraits of figurantes and prize-fighters, with the pictures of race- 
| soe and cock-fights, bedecking the walls, were taken down; 
while the dominos and masks, with sundry other articles which 
did not accord with his present tastes, were transferred to ‘Tiplady. 
“Take them away,” he said; “sell them, or do what you will with 
them. I shall never wear them more.” 
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“Ts your honour serious?” inquired the perplexed valet. “Do 
you mean to say you have done with masquerades, ridottos, and 
festinos?” 

“ Entirely, Tip,” rejoined Tradescant. Ranelagh will never 
behold me more, nor Vauxhall. Never again shall I mingle as 
heretofore among the idle votaries of pleasure. I have awakened 
to a sense of my follies. Henceforth, my air and deportment will 
be changed, and I shall assume a sober and sedate manner, con- 
formable to the character I mean to profess.” 

“ Sorry to hear it, sir, for I think our present manner is far 
preferable to the one you propose to adopt.” 

“ My dress also will correspond with my changed deportment. I 
shall put on plainer attire. You are welcome to all my richest 
suits, Tip—my gold-laced coats and flowered waistcoats, my 
Mechlin frills and ruffles and cobweb silk stockings.” 

“ Now I come to think upon it, perhaps your honour did dress 
a little too showily. A sober ot might be better—especially 
if you mean to occupy yourself with mercantile pursuits. Mr. 
Crutchet should be your model, sir.” 

“ You are laughing at me, rascal, I perceive. Have a care, or 
I shall withdraw my gift. Tell Le Gros I shan’t wear a 
dishevelled peruke in future, but a plain bob.” 

“ Hadn’t you better try a ’prentice’s buckle, sir? It is simple, 
but becoming.” 

“ A truce to your jeers. Doas I bid you. And mind this—I 
shall expect you to copy me, to lay aside your frivolous and cox- 
combical manner, to wear a grave countenance, and assume a quiet 
and respectful deportment.” 

“Excuse me, sir, I can’t play the hypocrite. I haven't a father 
to cajole.” 

“ Zooks! rascal, do you suspect me of hypocrisy? Mind what 
Isay. Henceforth, no airs—no nonsense—no foppery !” 

“ And is this expected?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Tm afraid, sir, the place won’t suit me.” 

“Then provide yourself with another. But as long as you 
remain, be pleased to obey my orders.” 

Tradescant completed the measure of Tiplady’s astonishment by 
retiring to rest early, and directing the valet to call him at six 
o'clock in the morning. 

“ Bless us! how master is changed to be sure!” mentally ejacu- 
lated Tiplady, as he quitted the room. “ He’s acquiring shockingly 
bad habits. I shall be obliged to discharge him, in self-defence.” 
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XVI. 


WHITE CONDUIT HOUSE. 


WHEN Herbert, fully equipped for the fight, and wrapped in a 
long cloak, entered his cousin’s room, a little before seven o'clock 
next morning, he found that Tradescant had fully completed his 
— and was in the act of putting on a roquelaure, aided by 

iplady. 

Xe How do you find yourself?” cried Tradescant. “ Nerves 
steady, eh?” 

“ Perfectly so,” replied the other, in a cheerful tone. 

“That's nght ! en we'll set out at once. A coach is wait- 
ing for us in Queen-street. Carry these two swords, Tip, and 
come with us.” 

On this the trio descended the staircase as noiselessly as they 
could, and were let out by the hall-porter, who laughed to him- 
self at what was going on, having let out the Lord Mayor and 
Candish some quarter of an hour previously. 

Beneath the porch outside they found the faithful Crutchet, 

rotected from the cold foggy air by cloak and woollen comforter. 

ard by was a hunapentthe and, without making any remarks, 
all the party entered it with the exception of Tiplady, who, 
mounting the box, directed the coachman to drive to Aldersgate- 
street. 

The morning was dull and foggy—such as might be expected 
to usher in a regular November day. The miserable lamps with 
which Cheapside was at that time provided were still burning, 
but their feeble glimmer scarcely served to pierce through the 
murky atmosphere. A few link-boys were seen wandering about 
with lighted flambeaux, and a couple of these offered their services 
to the gentlemen in the coach, and were engaged by them. Here 
and there a shop was opened, but, generally speaking, doors and 
windows were closed, and the inmates of the houses, it is to be 
presumed, still a-bed. The few _— in the street looked like 
— and carts and other vehicles moved slowly and cautiously 
along. 

Not without more than one stoppage did the coachman find his 
way to Aldersgate-street, and, guided by Tiplady, pulled up at 
Sir Felix Bland’s door. Little could be discerned of the alder- 
man’s dwelling, and indeed there was nothing worth notice about 
it, except that it was a good substantial structure, the lower part 
being used as a saddler’s shop, with a great gilt horse for a 
sign. The little alderman’s chariot, however, was in waiting, 
and the instant the bell was rung Sir Felix answered the sum- 


mons in person. He insisted upon Herbert riding with him, 
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and the young man felt bound to oney. In this way the two 
vehicles proceeded slowly towards the place of rendezvous. 

White Conduit House, whither our friends were bound, not 
on pleasure, but with hostile intent, on this foggy November 
morning, was situated in the neighbourhood of the pleasant and 
salubrious suburb of Islington, and much resorted to by the citi- 
zens of the last century. It may be described as a second-rate 
Vauxhall, since it possessed some of the features of the well-known 
place of entertainment on the Surrey side of the river—now, 
We regret to say, numbered with the past. But though the 
fétes of White Conduit House could not be compared in point 
of splendour with those of the more fashionable establishment 
—though its lamps were less numerous, its fireworks less 
brilliant, and its musicians inferior to those of Vauxhall—though 
few of the beau-monde patronised the gardens, still they were 
tolerably attractive, and had the recommendation of furnishing 
far better eatables and drinkables, at a much less cost, than the 
more ostentatious place of amusement. Really good punch, a 
slice of ham somewhat thicker than a wafer, and a fowl that 
could be carved, and eaten when carved, might be obtained at 
White Conduit House at a moderate price; and if there were not 
as many fine folks there as might be seen at Vauxhall, that didn’t 
matter to the citizens, who liked to smoke their pipes and quaff 
their punch comfortably, while their wives and daughters found 
plenty of amusement in listening to the strains from the orchestra, 
watching the fireworks, dancing, or exploring the shady walks 
with their gallants. In a word, White Conduit House wasa huge 
suburban tavern, with extensive gardens attached to it. Like 
Vauxhall, it was in existence only a few years ago, though greatly 
on the decline, and was removed to make way for the street 
now occupying its site. Besides the house itself, at the period in 
question, there were two ornamental buildings, —s a hand- 
some ball-room and refreshment-rooms, and in the midst of the 
gardens, which, as we have said, were prettily enough disposed with 
walks, shady groves, alcoves, pavilions, and orchestras, was a round 
fish-pond of considerable size, encircled by a high quickset hedge, 
in which were inserted boxes for the accommodation of the com- 
a ie boxes being adorned with paintings copied from the 

utch and Flemish masters. Of course, the fish-pond would have 
been incomplete without a boat or two, and these were not want- 
ing. A large punt, provided with seats, rods, and fishing-tackle, 
was moored in the centre of the water. In another part of the 
garden was a spacious and well-kept bowling-green, with boxes at 
either end, and this bowling-green and the fish-pond constituted 
with many the chief attractions of the place. No ridottos al fresco, 
‘no festinos or masked balls, were given there as at Ranelagh or 
Vauxhall, but on special occasions there were fétes, with fireworks, 
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rope-dancing, and other amusements, highly satisfactory to the 
leasure-loving citizens. 

But the season was over, and the gardens, which had beer 
thronged during the warm weather, were now deserted. The 
tavern, however, being noted for the excellence of its cookery and 
wines, still attracted many customers, and amongst others Wilkes 
and his friends, who, as the reader is already aware, held one of 
their clubs there. 

This club—the “Capuchins’—had some peculiarities, which 
cannot very well be explained without describing its origin. 
Thus, then, it arose. Amongst Wilkes’s possessions in Bucks 
were the remains of a once noble, and still remarkably pic- 
turesque monastic establishment, called Medmenham Abbey, de- 
lightfully situated on the banks of the Thames between Henley 
and Marlow. No more charming retreat for one sated with plea- 
sure and desirous of solitude could be found; and thither in 
summer, when town became insupportable, and the country was 
in perfection, Wilkes repaired. But it was not for tempo 
seclusion from society that the witty Sybarite sought the cells and 
cloisters of Medmenham; it was not for meditation, or study, or 
to bury himself in the surrounding groves; it was not for boating 
or fishing that he came there, but, we regret to say, for unrestrained 
indulgence in riot and excess. As may be supposed, he did not go 
there alone, but took with him persons of congenial taste, whose 
habits were as abandoned as his own, and scandalously were the 
venerable walls desecrated by the licentious crew. Comus and 
his rabble rout were not worse than Wilkes and his reprobate 
associates. In order to give piquancy to their orgies, they styled 
themselves Monks of Saint Francis, and assumed the garb of the 
brethren of that order. But devotional exercises, it will easily be 
conceived, formed no part of their practice. Their hymns were 
in praise of heathen deities, their worship at unholy shrines. 
Over the entrance of the hall wherein their revelries were held 
was inscribed the Rabelaisian motto, Fays CE QUE VOUDRAS— 
and they acted up to it, giving free scope to their inclinations. 

Of this society Wilkes was president, or, as he was styled by 
the brotherhood, Father Abbot. 

Later in the year, when Medmenham Abbey lost its attrac- 
tions, the Capuchins held occasional meetings in town, and 
had lately chosen White Conduit House for that purpose, being 
influenced in their choice by the good wines and good cookery to 
be had there, as well as by the complaisance of the host, Mr. 
Tilbury, who made no objections to their proceedings. To speak 
truth, the Capuchins did not suit every house, and more than one 
tavern-keeper had declined the honour of theircustom. However, 
as they paid well, and it was the dull season, and he had plenty of 
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rooms to spare, Mr. Tilbury not only consented to receive them, 
but gave them the best his kitchen and cellars could produce. 
Magnificent was the claret he set before them, and many a dozen 
of it was consumed by the jovial Capuchins, who sometimes pro- 
longed their revels throughout the night. | 

Tone this it will be easily understood why Wilkes appointed 
White Conduit House as a place of rendezvous with aioe, 
As the Capuchins supped there overnight, he could settle the 
affair without inconvenience. A duel would be an agreeable 
finish to the entertainment. He had merely to step on to the 
bowling-green to meet his man, and return to breakfast—victor, 
of course—and talk over the encounter with his friends. This 
was what he meant to do, but a little variation was made in the 
plan, as will more fully appear hereafter. 

All the Capuchins—the club was limited to a dozen—were not 
assembled on the occasion; but the party consisted of Lord Sand- 
wich, Sir William Stanhope, Sir Francis Dashwood, and of 
course Tom Potter and Wilkes. In accordance with the rules 
of the society they all wore the grey gowns proper to the reli- 

ious order whose name they had borrowed, with cowls for the 

ead and cords for the waist. Wilkes’s attire as abbot differed 
so far only from the others in that his gown was made of somewhat 
richer material, while he wore an ornamental girdle round his 
waist. Over the chimney-piece was suspended the motto of the 
fraternity. A jolly night they had of it, surfeiting themselves 
with claret, and continuing their libations until they all fell asleep 
in their chairs. 

And now to return to the opposite party. The fog was as dense 
as ever when the two conveyances reached White Conduit House, 
and it seemed scarcely possible that a duel could take place on a 
morning so unpropitious. 

“Tf you fight at all, it must be by torchlight,” observed Sir 
Felix. “It appears to get darker each moment. I can scarcely 
make out whether this is White Conduit House or not.” 

; : All right, sir,” cried a voice from some invisible person. “ All 
right.” 

ee Is that you, Mr. Tilbury?” inquired the little alderman, as a 
stout personage presented himself before the chariot. 

“Yes, yes, ’tis I, Sir Felix,” replied the host. “ Will it please 
you to alight? Mr. Wilkes and his friends expect you.” 

“ Oh, they’re here, are they?” cried the little alderman, rather 
surprised. “TI was afraid this bad morning might have kept them 
away. 

“So it might,” rejoined Tilbury, with a laugh; “but the 
took the precaution of coming overnight. They supped here, Sir 
Felix. You're not a monk, | suppose, sir?” 
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“ A monk! What d’ye mean, Mr. Tilbury? No, sir, I’m a 
member of the Established Church. A strange question !” 

You'll not think it so strange when you go into the house, Sir 
Felix, and see the gentlemen in their gowns.” 

“ Night-gowns or morning-gowns, Mr. Tilbury?” 

“ Their gowns serve both purposes, Sir Felix,” laughed the host. 
“ Pray come in, gentlemen. rll show you the way.” 

By this time the whole party had alighted, and now followed 
the landlord into the house. 

Calling for a pair of lighted candles, which were quickly brought 
him, Tilbury preceded them down a passage, and at last threw open 
the door of a large room, on entering which an extraordinary scene 
was presented to their gaze. 


XVII. 
THE CAPUCHINS,” 


Rownp a table covered with wine-glasses and long-necked flasks, 
and on which candles were still alight, though well-nigh burnt 
down to the socket, sat five friars—for such they seemed—fast 
asleep. Being without their wigs, the close-shaven heads of the 
mock Franciscans materially aided their resemblance to the cha- 
racters assumed. 

“ Who are these?” inquired Sir Felix, in a low voice. 

“Don’t you know, sir?” rejoined Tilbury. “These are Mr. 
Wilkes and his friends.” 

“The deuce they are!” exclaimed the little alderman. “ Bless 
my life! I could never have believed it.” 

“ Stay a moment, Tilbury,” said Tradescant, as the landlord was 
about to arouse the sleepers. “ We'll have a jest with them. Give 
one of those swords to Mr. Crutchet, Tip, and draw the other your- 
self. That’s well. Now each of you follow my example.” And 
—s his sword, he held it in a menacing attitude over Wilkes’s 

ead. 

Willing to humour the jest, Herbert stood with his drawn sword 
over Tom Potter, while Sir Felix assumed a similar position beside 
Lord Sandwich, and Crutchet and Tiplady presented their weapons 
at Dashwood and Stanhope. 

No sooner was this done than Tilbury called out in a stentorian 
voice, “Wake up, gentlemen!” instantly rousing the sleepers, 
who were greatly startled by finding themselves thus menaced. 

“Here, take my purse and spare my life!” cried Wilkes, fancy- 
ing himself assailed by highwaymen. 

“Ha! ha! don’t you know me?” exclaimed Tradescant, lower- 
ing his sword, and indulging in a hearty fit of laughter, in which 
the rest of the company joined. 
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“ Death and fiends! is it you, Lorimer?” cried Wilkes, starting 
to his feet with a furious expression of countenance. And he 
was proceeding in an angry strain, but finding his rage only in- 
creased the general merriment, he changed his tone, and inquired, 
“ What brings you here at this unearthly hour?” 

“ Unearthly hour!” rejoined Tradescant, laughing. “ Why, 
it’s eight o’clock, the hour you yourself appointed for a meeting 
with my cousin Herbert.” 

“ The deuce it is!” exclaimed Wilkes. I must have overslept’ 
myself sadly. I fancied it was the middle of the night. It’s 
Tilbury’s fault—he ought to have roused me at seven o'clock. 
Is your cousin here?” 

“Yes, there he is,” replied Tradescant, pointing to Herbert. 

“Pray make my excuses to him for my want of punctuality,” 
pursued Wilkes. “It has been entirely unintentional on my 
part. Our club—the Capuchins—met here last night, and we 
drank rather too much claret.” 

“That will account for your sleeping so soundly,” observed 
Tradescant. And now, what’s to be done?” 

“Done! why, in the first place, we'll adjourn to the bowling- 
green and settle this little affair, and then return to breakfast.” 

“ Easily said,” rejoined Tradescant; “but there’s a regular 
November fog out of doors which may hinder you. You won’t 
be able to see each other.” 


“ Diable!” exclaimed Wilkes. That’s unlucky!” 
“ With submission to both parties,” interposed Sir Felix, “I 


would venture to suggest that the affair be postponed to a more 
favourable 


“ Deferred, at all events, till the fog clears off,” observed Tom 
Potter. “In an hour it may be all right. Breakfast first, and 
fight afterwards. That’s my proposition.” 

“The fog isn’t likely to clear off,’ observed Sir Felix. “We 
may Me kept here till to-morrow. I vote that the duel be post- 

oned.” 

“T object to any delay,” said Herbert. “ Be the weather what 
it may—and I own it is bad enough—I am ready to meet my 
adversary. Our chances are equal.” 

“Very true, sir!” cried Wilkes. “I object to delay as strongly 
as yourself. A fog will never stop two men really bent on fight- 
ing. I’ll be with you im a trice.” 

And withdrawing behind a screen, he presently reappeared in 
his ordinary attire. 

“ Hear me, gentlemen,” cried Sir Felix. “I protest against the 
course you are about to pursue. The fog is so thick that you 
might as well fight in this room with the lights put out.” 

“ A capital suggestion!” cried Wilkes. “ Suppose we do fight 
here. We have only to remove this table.” 
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“The place is perfectly immaterial to me,” observed Herbert. 
“ Here, or elsewhere, I am at your service.” 

“ But it’s not immaterial to me,” interposed Tilbury. “No 
fighting in this room, gentlemen. I don’t mind it on the bowl- 
ing-green, but if either of you should be killed here, it would 
VM exceedingly unpleasant, and might ruin the custom of the 

ouse. 

“Our host’s reasons are unanswerable,” observed Wilkes, with 
a laugh. “Nothing for it but the bowling-green. We'll there 
at once. Fetch a couple of lanterns, Tilbury.” 

“ Bless you, sir, lanterns would be of no avail. There are 
some link-men outside. Shall I hire their flambeaux?” 

“A bright idea!” exclaimed Wilkes. “ About it at once, 
Tilbury, and bring the links to us in the garden. A duel 
by torchlight will be a novelty—something to talk about. But 
how is it I see you here, Lorimer, and apparently on my oppo- 
nent’s side? A day or two ago, you wouldn’t acknowledge your 
kinsman. Now, you are hand ah glove with him.” 

“ Since we last met, Mr. Wilkes, 1 am a good deal changed 
in many respects,” replied Tradescant; “and I have discovered 

ualities in my cousin to which I was stupidly blind before. As 
this quarrel partly originated with me, or at least arose out of 
circumstances with which I was connected, I could wish it might 
be amicably arranged.” 

“T don’t see how that can be,” said Wilkes; “it has gone too 
far now.” 

By this time, the Capuchins, having divested themselves of 
their gowns, and resumed their usual attire, the whole party 
— about to leave the room, when they were stopped by Sir 

elix. 

“T tell you what it is, gentlemen,” said he. “I don’t approve 
of this fighting in a fog. There’s no precedent for such a duel. 
If fatal consequences ensue, the seconds will be hanged—yes, 
gentlemen, hanged. I must decline, therefore, to be a party to 
the encounter.” 

“Then I will take your place,” said Tradescant. “I am willing 
to run the risk of a halter in such a cause.” 

“Mr. Herbert must excuse me for deserting him at the last 
moment, but I really can’t assist in such an irregular proceeding; 
and I must again protest-———” 

“ Protest be hanged!” cried Tom Potter. “Come along! The 
affair ought to have been over by this time.” 

On this the whole party, with the exception of Sir Felix, 
quitted the room, and repaired to the garden. 

The day had not improved. The fog was as dense as ever; 
orange-tawny in colour, and almost palpable. Even at a yard’s 
distance a post could scarcely be distinguished. 
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“ Upon my soul, it is a most execrable day!” exclaimed Wilkes. 
“]T nes no idea the fog was so bad. Shall we go on?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Herbert. “The first step is taken. We 
must go through with it now.” 

“ Be it so,” cried Wilkes. “Keep near me. I’m acquainted 
with the place, and will endeavour to show the way.” 

With this he moved on, and the rest followed. But nothing is 
more deceptive than a fog, and though Wilkes made sure he was 
going in the right direction, he soon found himself on the edge of 
the fish-pond, into which another step would have plunged him. 

“ Halt!” he exclaimed. “Were wrong. I shall never be 
able to find the way without the torches. What the devil is Til- 
bury about that he doesn’t send them?” 

“Here they are!” exclaimed Tradescant, as lights were seen 
struggling through the gloom. 

Hallo! where are you, gentlemen?” shouted Tilbury. 

“ Here !—almost in the fish-pond,” rejoined Wilkes. ‘Come 
to the rescue—quick !” 

“ Why, who the deuce are these?” cried Lord Sandwich, as the 
landlord came up, attended by five Capuchins, bearing torches. 
Each monk had his cowl drawn over his head, so as to shroud 
his visage. 

“ Zounds! the rascals have made free with our gowns,” cried 
Dashwood. 


“‘ No other members of the club were expected,” said Stanhope. 
“ Who are these fellows, Tilbury?” 

“Only some of my men, Sir William,” replied the host. “I 
thought Mr. Wilkes would like to have them arrayed in this 
way.” 

“You've taken a great liberty, Mr. Tilbury,” said Wilkes. 
“Death! sir, we shall never be able to wear our gowns again.” 

“Tm very sorry, sir,” replied the host, in an apologetic tone. 
“J did it to please you. I’m something of an artist, sir, and I 
thought these monkish figures, holding torches, would é a 
Se effect to the conflict. I may be wrong, Mr. Wilkes, 

ut that was my motive.” 
in * — I think you are right, Tilbury,” cried Lord Sandwich, 
ughing. 

“Don’t stop talking here, for Heaven’s sake!” exclaimed Tom 
Potter. “Tm half choked with this infernal fog. Show the way 


to the bowling-green, Tilbury, as quickly as you can—consistently 
with our safety.” 


¢ 
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XVIII. 


A DUEL IN A FOG, 


DrrecTin@ the monkish torchbearers to march in advance, 
Tilbury put himself at their head, and proceeded cautiously along 
a covered walk leading to the bowling-green, which they luckily 
reached without further hindrance. 

After a brief consultation between Tom Potter and Tradescant, 
the whole party proceeded to what they judged to be the centre 
of the green, uk having ascertained by holding down the links 
that the ground was free from obstruction of any kind, they at 
once prepared for the business in hand; the first care of the 
seconds being to place the torchbearers in such a position that no 
undue advantage should be given to either side. 

This was a task of some little difficulty, as the seconds could 
not exactly agree, but at length it was satisfactorily accomplished. 
Four of the monks were arranged in a square, one at each corner, 
and exactly four yards apart, while the fifth man was ordered 
to stand beside the combatants. Those at the corners were 
enjoined to remain perfectly motionless whatever might occur, 
but the central torchbearer might follow the movements of the 
combatants, but must be careful to keep out of the way, and 
distribute the light as fairly as gentle The links at each 


angle were to be held aloft, and not waved or shifted on an 
account, but jthe central torch was not to be so much dou 
and might be raised or lowered according to the exigencies of the 
moment, at the discretion of the bearer Not a word was to be 
uttered by any of the torchbearers. 

These regulations made, the two aniagonists, who by this time 
had divested themselves of coat and waistcoat, — into the 


square, while the seconds retired, and the rest of the party, who 
looked on with considerable interest, grouped themselves around. 

At this moment the scene was exceedingly picturesque, and 
must have delighted the artistic eye of Mr. Tilbury. Seen 
through the thick tawny vapour with which the torchlight in- 
effectually contended, the monkish figures, cowled and gowned, 
had a strange fantastic effect, and looked like assistants at some 
dread and mysterious ceremonial. Viewed through the same 
opaque medium, and only imperfectly distinguished by the — 
tors, the chief actors in this singular scene had an equally ghostly 
appearance, and by a very slight stretch of the imagination might 
have been taken for phantoms of fierce duellists who had perished 
by each other’s hands, and had been summoned from a bloody 
grave to renew their strife. 

Unconscious, however, of the effect they produced on the 
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beholders, and feeling strongly enough that they still belonged 
to this world, the two antagonists approached each other, and 
lighted by the central torchbearer, who carried out his instruc- 
tions as carefully as he could, courteously saluted each other, taking 
off their hats and replacing them. ‘They then beat the appeal 
and engaged. 

No sooner did the combat begin than they both made the 
discovery that it was more difficult to fight under circumstances 
like the present than in the dark. Sight and judgment were alike 
at fault, and the well-meant efforts of the torchbearer only 
served to distract them still more. 

“Confound you! keep that torchaway. You put out my eyes,” 
cried Wilkes. 

After another moment, Herbert called out, 

“ Bring the torch nearer! I can’t see.” 

Puzzled by these conflicting orders, the torchbearer stood still, 
not knowing what to do, when Tradescant shouted to him, 

“Keep near them, will you, and don’t attend to any orders but 
mine.” 

“Don’t stir, sirrah!” cried Tom Potter. “The torch blinds 
my man.” 

“ But mine can’t see,” cried Tradescant. ‘Go nearer, I tell 

“ Stay where you are, rascal!” roared Wilkes. “If you come 
any closer, Pll cut your throat when the fight’s over.” 

“And Ill let light into your body unless you give us some 
here,” cried Herbert. 

“ What am I to do, gentlemen?” said the perplexed torch- 
bearer, drawing a little nearer. “TI can’t please you both.” ; 

But the combatants were now too much occupied with each 
other to notice him. A thrust in tierce by Wilkes was well parried 
by Herbert, and returned by him with such dexterity and quick- 
ness, that had there been light enough, the combat might have 
been suddenly terminated. As it was, Herbert’s sword passed 
through his adversary’s shirt near the right breast. 

“ A hit!” exclaimed Herbert. 

“ A mere scratch! I scarcely felt it. Look to yourself, sir!” 
cried Wilkes, delivering a thrust in carte, which was instantly 
parried and returned. 

“They’re well at it now,” cried Dashwood. “ Will you back 
your man for a hundred, Lorimer?” 

“Td back him and give odds, but I don’t bet now, Sir Francis,” 
replied Tradescant. 

“So Tom Potter told me,” said Dashwood; “but I didn’t 
believe him.” 


“T wish I could sce their play,” said Lord Sandwich; “they 
seem to fence well.” 
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“Wonderfully well, all things considered,” replied Sir William 
Stanhope. “ Wilkes seems to have found his match. I thought 
he would have settled it before this.” 

“T thought so,” rejoined Tom Potter; “the young draper is a 
maitre d’escrime.” 


“No jokes about drapers, Tom, if you please,” said Tradescant. 
“ Recollect, ’'m one myself.” 


“Pshaw! you needn’t carry on that farce here. We're not in 
Cheapside.” 


At this moment the clash of steel proved that the two combatants 
were sharply engaged. 

“Sal! sa! there they go!” cried Potter—“ thrust—parry— 
reposte—pass in carte—feint in carte over the arm—disengage 
—counter disengage—thrust—recovery in carte.” 

“ Why, you can’t see them, Tom?” cried Lord Sandwich. 

“No, but I can hear. 1 know exactly what they’re about. 
There, one of them is beating fiercely with the edge of his sword 
on the other’s blade. That must be Wilkes trying to disarm his 
antagonist.” 

“ But he hasn’t succeeded, you find,” observed Tradescant; “and 
is now being attacked in his turn.” 

“ Well done, draper!” exclaimed Potter. ‘The lad fights with 
spirit. Did you mark that? There was a thrust in tierce, parried 
with the prime, and followed by a strong smart beat on the feeble 
—down goes the sword.” 

“ Whose sword?” cried Tradescant. 

“ The draper’s,” rejoined Potter. ‘ Your man is worsted.” 

“T’m not sure of that,” replied Tradescant. 

“But I am,” replied Potter. 

And they both Teseied to the scene of strife, when Potter’s con- 
jecture proved to be correct. Herbert’s sword had been beaten 
from his grasp. 

“This wouldn’t have happened if I had had more light,” said 
the young man, angrily. 

“Say you so?” cried Wilkes. “Then we'll have another bout. 
Take your sword, and begin again.” 

“No, no, this mustn’t be,” cried Tradescant. 

“ Why not?” rejoined Tom Potter. “It isn’t for you to object 
if we are willing. You ought to be infinitely obliged by having 
a second chance allowed you.” 

“‘ Why, so we are,” said Tradescant; “ but——” 

“Now, sir,” cried Wilkes, impatiently. “ Either own yourself 
defeated and apologise for your insolence, or stand up again.” 

“T wouldn’t have kept you waiting so long, sir,” rejoined 
Herbert, “but I can’t find my sword.” 


“ Here are a couple of swords,” said Tom Potter. “Take your 
choice.” 
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And as Herbert took one of them, Wilkes flung aside his own 
weapon, and armed himself with the other. 

“Now we are fairly matched—have at you, sir!” he cried, 
attacking Herbert. 

And ere the seconds had retired, the combatants were again 
engaged, and evidently with greater fury than before. 

“ Come nearer, fellow,” cried Wilkes 10 the torchbearer; “ you 
shan’t complain of want of light this time, sir.” 

“Your politeness deserves a better return than I can make for 
it,” rejoined Herbert. 

“They’re in earnest now,” said Tom Potter. “Passes and 
parades are so rapid I can’t follow ’em.” 

“The combat ought not to have been renewed,” observed 
Tradescant. ‘Enough had been done before.” 

“ Why didn’t you make your man apologise, then?” said Potter. 
“But don’t be uneasy. Wilkes will soon disarm him again. He’s 
about it now, or I’m much mistaken. The draper disengages 
and thrusts—Wilkes counter-disengages and parries, forcing the 
draper’s blade upwards with the fort of his own—a disarm after 
the parade.” 

“No such thing,” replied Tradescant. ‘ Both swords are still 
in hand, as you may hear. There was a half thrust and an appeal 
—an answer, a feint on the inside with a disengage on the outside, 
and a pass—ha! some one is hit!” 

“By Heaven! ’tis Wilkes,” cried Tom Potter, rushing to- 
wards the combatants, followed by Tradescant and the others. 

They found Wilkes, scarcely able to stand, supporting himself 
with his sword, and pressing his hand against his breast, from 
which the blood was pouring, his shirt being dyed with the san- 
guinary stream. Beside him stood Herbert, whose looks showed 
his distress at the victory he had gained. 

“ ] hope you are not much hurt, sir?” he inquired, in tones of 
the greatest anxiety. 

“My business, I fear, is done,” rejoined Wilkes, in a feeble 
voice; “but I freely forgive you, and beg you to take care of your 
own safety—oh!” And he would have sunk to the ground if 
Tom Potter had not caught him in his arms and sustained him. 

‘“ Here’s a sad mischance !”” exclaimed Tradescant. “ But you 
know how averse I was to the renewal of the fight. I feared mis- 
chief would come of it. Would that my advice had been taken !” 

“Tt was my fault,” groaned Wilkes. 

“No, no, you are far too generous, sir,” cried Herbert. “Iam 
“ blame. i shall for ever reproach myself with what I have 

one.” 

“ Away with you!” cried Wilkes. My life is ebbing fast. 
Consult your safety by flight.” 
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“ Yes, fly, sir, 7 urged Tom Potter. 
“ What shall I do?—where shall I go?” cried the young man, 
distractedly. 


“Hold a moment!” said Crutchet, stepping up to him. 


XIX. 


HOW A MARVELLOUS CURE WAS WROUGHT BY CANDISH. 


“ A suRGEON! asurgeon! In Heaven’s name fetch a surgeon!” 
shouted Tradescant. “ Will none of you stir?” he added to 
the torchbearers, who appeared perfectly apathetic, remaining 
in their places and holding up their flambeaux as if nothing had 
agnenell “There ought to to been a surgeon in attendance.” 

bring one instantly,” said the host. 

“Tt is useless,” said Wilkes, checking him. “I am past all 
surgical aid. My only concern is for my antagonist’s safety. Isn’t 
he here still? Take oe away—take him away, Lorimer.” 


“ Where’s Mr. Crutchet?” asked Tradescant. 

“ Here, sir,” replied that personage. 

“Go with Herbert,” said Tradescant. “Take him to your 
own lodgings, till I see how this affair terminates.” 

“T don’t think it likely to terminate very seriously, sir,” replied 


Crutchet, in an under tone. 


“T’m of a different opinion. Mr. Wilkes, I fear, is mortally 
wounded.” 

“ He won’t die of his present injuries, sir,” rejoined Crutchet. 
“Tt’s all a trick. Don’t you observe how easily the other gen- 
tlemen take it? Some of ’em are laughing. The landlord is 
evidently in the plot. And as to those torchbearers, they don’t | 
seem to care a button about the occurrence. A trick, sir, you 
may depend.” 

“By Heaven! I believe you are right,” cried Tradescant. “ Yet 
how can it have been managed? He must have been hit. Ah! 
Isee! Tom Potter gave them fresh swords.” 

“ Foils, I suspect, sir,” rejoined Crutchet. 

“ That’s soon found out,” said Tradescant, snatching the weapon 
which Herbert still held in his grasp, and feeling the point. “ You 
are right, Crutchet, it is a foil.” 

At this moment the voice of Sir Felix Bland was heard, calling 
out, “ Here’s a surgeon! Where’s the wounded man? Where's 
Mr. Wilkes?” 

“This way, Sir Felix!” rejoined Tradescant. ““ This way!” 

In another instant the little alderman became visible. With 
him was a little man, habited in black, whom Tradescant and 
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Crutchet at once recognised as Candish. He was followed by a 
much taller and stouter personage, wrapped in an ample cloak, and 
so muffled up about the face that his features could not be dis- 
cerned. Crutchet, however, had some suspicions as to the identity 
of the latter. 

“You are come in good time, Sir Felix,” said Tradescant. 
“ Poor Mr. Wilkes, I grieve to say, is dangerously hurt.” 

“Sorry to hear it,” rejoined the little alderman; “but here’s 
a surgeon who will save him, if any man can.” 

“Tl do my best,” rejoined Candish. “By your leave, gentle- 
men—by your leave!” he added, pressing towards Wilkes. “ Bring 
the torch this way.” 

“No; keep it off!” cried Wilkes. “The light distresses me 
dreadfully.” 

“You must put up with a little inconvenience, sir,” said Candish. 
“ Let me see the wound. Off with your shirt, sir.” 

“ Off with yourself,” rejoined Wilkes. “Don’t disturb me. Let 
me die in peace.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Candish, “my business is to prevent 
you from dying. This to begin.” And he proceeded to tear open 
the other’s shirt. 

“ Zounds, sir! what are you about?” roared Wilkes. 

“ Hold him fast, sir!” said Candish to Tom Potter. “Hold 
him fast, while I apply a potent styptic to the wound, that will 
stanch the bleeding in no time.” 

“ Curse your styptic!” roared Wilkes. “I'll have none of it.” 

“Patience, my good sir—patience,” cried Candish. You are 
in my hands, and must submit to such treatment as I may deem ad- 
visable. I won’t disguise from you that the application of this 
blue vitriol”—producing a phial as he spoke—“will give you 
some pain; but though sharp, it will be momentary.” 

“Blue vitriol!” exclaimed Wilkes. “ Blue devils! you mean. 
Their chief seems to have visited me in person.” 

“ Besides the blue vitriol,” pursued Candish, “I have powdered 
agaric, a very powerful astringent.” 

“ Powdered agaric! D’ye hear that?” cried Tom Potter, unable 
to refrain from laughing. “ Apply the blue vitriol and agaric at 
once, sir. I'll hold the patient.” 

“ At your peril!” roared Wilkes. “Let me go,Tom. Zounds, 
this is carrying the jest too far.” 

“ A jest, Mr. Wilkes!” exclaimed Candish. “Do you think I 
would jest with a patient in your condition?” 

“In my condition!” echoed Wilkes, breaking from Potter. 
“?Sdeath, sir! I’m as free from injury as yourself. Ifyou are 


what you profess, you ought to have discovered my wound to be 
a mere sham.” 
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“The discovery was needless, Mr. Wilkes,” rejoined Candish. 
“T was aware of the deception from the first. 

Loud laughter from those around, in which the torchbearers 
joined, followed this confession of the trick. 

“Tt is a great relief to me to find you are unhurt, Mr. Wilkes,” 
said Herbert; “ but I should have had just reason to complain, if 
you had let me depart under the impression that I had killed 

ou.” 

“T won't attempt to say anything in my defence,” rejoined 
Wilkes. “But I’m glad you didn’t go; and as the laugh has 
been decidedly against me, you will, perhaps, feel disposed to for- 

ve me.” 

“ Readily,” returned Herbert. “ And now, let me add, that 
I regret the observations I made upon you in the City Mall, and 
at which you took umbrage.” 

“Enough,” said Wilkes. “I am perfectly satisfied. Animo- 
sity no longer exists on my part. Indeed, if you will permit 
me, I shall he happy to become your friend, for I admire your 
y owl And he offered him his hand, which Herbert cordially 

asped. 
re We ought to thank you for your interference, Sir Felix,” 
— Tom Potter, “since you have so pleasantly terminated the 

ir. 

“ Nay, sir, you must thank Mr. Candish,” rejoined the little alder- 
man. “It’s his doing—not mine.” 

“TI have met Mr. Candish before, I think,” observed Potter. 
“ Were you not at Picard’s when the bank was broken, sir?” 

“T was,” replied Candish. “I had reasons for going there. 
But I mean it to be my last appearance in a gaming-house.” 

“ As it shall be mine,” observed Tradescant. 

“°Tis a pity the Lord Mayor can’t hear your praiseworthy de- 
termination, Lorimer,” remarked Tom Potter, with a sneer. “ It 
might have a good effect upon him, and reinstate you in his 
favour.” 

“The Lord Mayor did hear the observation, Mr. Potter,” said 
the stout personage standing by Sir Felix, unmuffling the lower 
part of his face as he spoke, and disclosing the features of Sir 
Gresham. “The Lord Mayor did hear it, sir,” he repeated, “and 
it is likely to have the effect you anticipate, since he believes it to 
be sincere. You may be surprised to see me here, gentlemen,” he 
continued, “ and I owe you some explanation of my presence. I 
am not here to spy upon your actions, or to interfere with your 
proceedings. But having learnt that a duel was to take place on 
this spot between my nephew and Mr. Wilkes, and suspecting, I 
confess, from the strange locality chosen, and from other reasons, 
which I need not particularise, that my nephew was to be the 
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_victim of some wild frolic, I took precautions—not to prevent the 
meeting, for I felt perfectly certain that Herbert was well able to 
defend his own honour—but to counteract any trick, should such 
be intended. These torchbearers are my men, and I trust Mr. 
Tilbury will not incur your displeasure for the slight assistance 
he has rendered me in my scheme—assistance, I may add, which 
he could not very well refuse.” 

“We ought to express regret at having brought your lordship 
out at such an early hour, and on such a wretched morning,” re- 
joined Wilkes; “but any circumstance which procures us the 
honour of your company must be gratifying to the Capuchins, and 
we trust, since you are here, you will do us the favour to stay 
and breakfast with us.” . 

“T accept your invitation with great pleasure, Mr. Wilkes,” 
replied Sir Gresham. “ ys I should not have ventured to sup 
with the jovial monks of St. Francis, I am not afraid to breakfast 
with them. But you must let me eat and drink what I please.” 

“¢ Fays ce que voudras’ is our device,” rejoined Wilkes. “ Your 
lordship shall do just what you will.” 

“Then I am with you,” replied Sir Gresham; “and the sooner 
we sit down the better; for, in spite of the fog, I have a famous 
appetite.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” replied Wilkes; “and I trust Mr. Til- 
bury will use you well.” 

“ His lordship shall have the best my house can furnish,” replied 
Tilbury; “ but this is an honour I did not expect.” 

“Make no apologies, sir,” said Sir Gresham; “ what will do for 
the _ apuchins may very well do for a plain man like 
myself.” 

ae this the whole party, lighted by the torchbearers, returned to 
the house, where an excellent breakfast was presently served, to 
which they sat down, and did full justice. Placed between 

Wilkes and Lord Sandwich, the Lord Mayor laughed as heartily 
at the piquant sallies and diverting stories of the ugly wit as the 
great moralist, Dr. Johnson, did on the memorable occasion when 
— in Wilkes’s company. “Sir, there was no resisting 

dog.” 

By the time the repast was over, the fog had cleared off, so that 
the Lord Mayor and Sir Felix Bland had a pleasant ride together 
to the Mansion House; while Tradescant and Herbert, accom- 
panied by Crutchet, found their way back to Cheapside. 


End of the Third Book. 


THE TWO BRIDES. 
A SKETCH SUGGESTED BY FRITH’S PICTURE OF “ THE RAILWAY STATION.” 
By tHe AutnHor or “Tue Wipow.” 


PART THE SECOND. 


A FEW short months and Lucy knew, not all—he could not tell 
his innocent wife how utterly he had fallen—but enough to break 
the poor heart already weakened by anxiety and —- For 
some weeks the attacks of moodiness had increased in Lionel to so 
great a degree that Lucy, unsuspicious of wrong, and attributing 
them to illness, entreated her Suited to have medical advice. 
With a bitterness she had never heard from him before, he bid her 
be silent, declaring violently that nothing ailed him, that a little 
overwork might have made him nervous, but that all he wanted 
was quiet, and not to be fidgetted and teased by her. 

Lucy said no more, but she could no longer be deceived. She 
watched her husband as they sat in their quiet room of an evening: 
he ostensibly reading, though the leaf of the book he held was 
seldom turned; she with her needle-work, on which her tears fell, 
almost imperceptibly to herself. Atevery movement from without 
Lionel would start and look round with an expression of terror on 
his face, and then would glance stealthily at his wife, to see if she 
had observed him. The dreams at night appeared to grow more 
dreadful; seldom now did Lionel fall asleep but to mutter dis- 
jointed sentences of fear, and to wake trembling, and with cold 

eads of perspiration starting from his forehead. He had grown 
thin and pale, and all Lucy’s endeavours to tempt his appetite by 
providing for him the dishes he had once enjoyed now failed. He 
would push his _ almost untouched away, and at the same time 
swallow glass after glass of wine, as if he found in it his only com- 
fort in the anxiety and depression which weighed him down. 

One morning he, who for the last three years had beef so con- 
stant in his attendance at the bank, that he had not allowed him- 
self the absence of a single day, woke with such a burning pain in 
his head, and such a dimness in his eyes, that he was compelled to 
yield to Lucy’s entreaties that he would remain in bed, though 
nothing would induce him to let her send for a medical man. 

She watched him as he lay there, pale and haggard, falling into 
a troubled sleep, and waking with a start, casting a glance of terror 
round him, and then sinking again on his pillow, as if relieved to 
find none but his wife was near him. She thought how different 
he looked when, only six years ago, he had married her, his eye 
then so open and full of life, he so full of vigour, so loving and so 


cheerful! Ah! Lucy, turn from the h 
VOL. Lil. 


usband, and see in your 
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mirror the wife! The contrast will be as great. Does that poor 

ale face, with the dark rims under the eyes, those sad, drawn lips, 
tom to the bride who but six years before looked as blithe and 
playful as a bird in early spring, whose eye danced so merrily, and 
whose bright red lip pouted with such pretty sauciness at all that 
did not please its little owner? 

peed po slept a little longer than usual, and is breathing more 
calmly, when the door-bell rings violently, and Lucy, who goes to 
the stairs to enforce quiet on the servant who answers it, hears some 
one ask whether Mr. Wilson is at home. She goes down, and sees 
one of the clerks from the bank standing at the door. He, with 
much excitement in his manner, repeats the question. 

“Mr. Wilson is at home,” she answers; “ but he is very ill, and 
in bed. I will take him any. message you have for him.” 

“T was desired to tell him that his presence was required imme- 
diately at the bank; indeed, I was cikenl to wait at his house and 
accompany him there.” 

“T will go and tell him what you say,” said poor Lucy, trembling; 
“but I doubt his being able to go out to-day.” 

When she returned to the room, in which five minutes before 
she had left Lionel apparently asleep, she found him up and nearly 
dressed, He stopped her exclamation of surprise by pressing his 
a against her mouth, and then, in a hoarse whisper, 

e sai 

«Go down, and say I will follow you immediately; send cook 
out on some errand, and be careful to close the door of the sitting- 
room.” 

Lucy looked imploringly at him, but he motioned her to go at 
once, and as she moved slowly towards the door, he threw his arms 
round her and passionately kissed her, while he whispered, 

“Keep quiet till you en from me; it may be days before I 
write, but you shall hear. Now go and do what I have told you.” 

Lucy obeyed; she sent the servant out, and quietly closing after 
her the door of the room in which the clerk was waiting, she gave 
him Lionel’s message. 

Ten miserable minutes passed, Lucy endeavouring to divert the 
attention of the clerk by talking on indifferent subjects, her ear 
listening with painful anxiety for the slightest sound that might 
betray the intended escape of her husband; once she fancied she 
heard a step, and her very breath seemed to cease as she looked to 
see if her companion had also perceived it. He had not, and Lucy 
breathed more freely, though the effort to appear calm was making 
her brain reel, and her heart beat as if it would burst the poor 
breast that confined it. At last the clerk said, 

“Mr. Wilson is a long while coming, perhaps you will be so 
good as to beg him to hasten. I was desired to return with him 
as expeditiously as possible.” 


| 
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Lucy left the room, again closing the door, and though she knew 
not why he had fled, she felt that even in this moment of dark 
sorrow she might thank Heaven for the ten minutes which had 
given Lionel the power of escaping. He was gone, and returnin 
to the clerk with an uncontrollable feeling of relief, she said, with 
a woman’s ready tact, 

“Mr. Wilson must have misunderstood me; he is already gone, 
= you will doubtless find him at the bank when you arrive 

ere. 

The clerk looked suspicious, but feeling that even if the man he 
sought had escaped him for the present, the best thing he could do 
would be to set some one on his track at once, he took up his hat, 
and said that he would in that case follow Mr. Wilson. 

The house in which they lived opened at the back through a 
small garden on some mews. By this way Lionel had gone out. 
This was all that Lucy knew; not a trace of him, or of where he 
was, had she for many days. He had told her to be quiet, that she 
would hear from him, and she strove to obey; but the poor frame 
wasted, and the mind itself at times tottered in the long drawn- 
out weariness of waiting. Besides this, Lucy felt sure that the 
house and all within it were continually watched; she seldom went 
to the window, and less often passed the door, but if she did so 
she always saw a man walking slowly up and down, whose eyes 
were constantly directed towards her home. Her child was ine 
only comfort. As she looked at her a few tears would gather, and 
soothe the dry burning eyes of the poor mother, and when at 
night she crept to her darling’s little couch, and hung over her as 
she lay in the happy, rosy sleep of childhood, the love she bore 
her child would bring to her thoughts that greater love of Him 
who does not willingly afflict His children; and the wretched, 
almost hopeless wife, remembering that as a child she might appeal 
to her Father in heaven, would fall upon her knees and pour out 
to her God her deep and agonising sorrows. 

At length the bitterness of suspense was lessened. One night, 
as Lucy sat alone in her room after the servants were in bed, she 
fancied she heard the click of the letter-box, and going down as 
fast as her trembling limbs would let her, she saw that a folded 
paper had been dropped within it. She took it out, and with a 
strange calmness carried it back to her room before she opened it. 
It had no address, no signature, and was written in a strange 
hand. 

‘“T am hunted on all sides,” it said, “ and must fly the country; 
if you and our little one can go with me, be at the Paddington 
Station next Tuesday in time for the four o’clock train; bring as 
little baggage as you can, but be prepared for a long voyage. You 
will find money in my desk. You have a key which will open it. 
Tell the servants you are going to join me in Essex, and that we 
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shall both return in a few days. Reach the station in time to take 
three first-class tickets, and to have the luggage labelled for 
Bristol, and then wait for me on the platform at the end of the 


train farthest from the engine. I shall not be there till just before 
it starts.” 


The sun’s rays came early through the half-closed shutters in 
Shirley’s room on Tuesday, the 6th of August, and shone merrily 
on the sweet face of the softly breathing girl, as if they wished to be 
the first to wish her joy on this her wedding morning. She woke 
to thank them for their brightness, and, kneeling, she offered her 
last maiden prayer for blessing and guidance in the new life on 
which she was soon to enter. The same sun crept into the dark 
room where no sleep had entered, and even there it brought some 
comfort with it. The poor sufferer rose from her attitude of 
prayer—she had knelt long—though her mind was too distraught to 
pray, and she, too, felt grateful as she took the sun’s bright rays as 
. a happy omen on this her last day of separation from her husband. 


“ May I come in, Shirley,” said Little Lilian. “I want to see 
you dress, and to be with you before all the others are ready. Oh! 
Shirley, how beautiful you look—you are just like an angel in 

our white dress and with your veil hanging like gossamer wings 
Lehind you!” 

Shirley smiled at her little sister’s admiration, and taking her b 
the hand they descended together to the drawing-room, where 
the wedding party had already assembled. We will pass over 
without description the wedding ceremony, and leave to the imagi- 
nation the tears and smiles of the pretty bridesmaids, the trembling 
grace of the bride, the mingled feelings of her parents as they 
parted with their darling child in the full hope that her happiness 
would be cared for by him to whom they gave her, and will con- 
tent ourselves with anticipating the announcement of the wedding 
which appeared in the Times. On the 6th instant, by the Rev. 
Philip Digby, rector of Oaklands, Derbyshire, Alfred Greville, 
Esq., major in the 97th Regiment, to Shirley, third daughter of 


Sir Marmaduke Rivers, Bart., of Belgrave-square, and Woodvylle 
House, Hants. 


“Where will you have your luggage labelled for, ma’am?” 
asked the porter of a pale lady, who, with a little girl, had just 
left a cab at the first-class door of the Paddington station. 

“To Bristol,” she said, as drawing the folds of her veil more 
closely round her face she went to obtain the tickets for her 
journey. 

“Second or third class, mistress?’ said a guard to a comely 
woman who, with a fat boy of a year old in her arms, and two 
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little girls holding very tight to her skirts, stood pleasantly smiling 
near the book-stall on the platform. 

“ Thank you kindly, but I'll not be troubling you, sir,” she said; 
“it?s only to see the father we are come; the children would not 
let me rest till I brought them, though it makes my heart ache to 
see the poor mothers and sisters that will come sometimes to bid 
their boys ‘ good-by’ when they ‘ list,’” she continued, talking to 
herself with quite as much satisfaction as if the guard had had time 
to listen to her. 

“ You will write to us as soon as you possibly can, dear Shirley, 
and make Alfred promise to bring you home for Marion’s wedding. 
Good-by, dearest,” said Frances Rivers to the fair young bride, 
now standing at the door of the carriage, one little gloved hand 
trembling on her husband’s arm, the other clasped by her sisters, 
while Lilian, in the full burst of childish grief, resisted all the 
attempts of Shirley’s good-natured maid to comfort her at this 
parting with her favourite sister, and sobbed, to the utter astonish- 
ment of her young brother, whose thoughts until now had been 
divided between the recollection of having had a glass of cham- 
pagne to himself to drink the bride’s health, and the wish that he 
might pick up some of the roses Shirley drops so heedlessly from 
her nosegay to stick in the button-hole of his new velvet jacket. 
“Come, Miss Lilian, you must not cry so; see, Mrs. Greville 
= to kiss you; put down your pocket-handkerchief, there’s a 

ear.” 

“T shall soon be back Lilian, darling; you must not be sorry 
now that I am happy, and you know Alfred is your brother now. 
Our little bridesmaid sister must come and stay with us.’ And 
Shirley’s tears mingled with Lilian’s as the lingering parting kiss 
was given. 

But the first bell rings, and Greville, however patient he has 
been, and careful that Shirley’s dressing-case should be safely 
placed for her feet, is not sorry of this excuse to hurry his young 
wife into the carriage, and by a cheerful brotherly shake of the 
hands with each of his sisters, to shorten the farewell scene. 

“ What, another toss, little Pat!” said Sergeant Robson, as he 
threw his boy up in the air, and then kissed him before he gave 
him back to his mother. 

“Thin it’s a soldier he'll be himself one of these days,” said 
Mabel, in a coaxing tone, as her boy, unlike the son of Hector, 
clung not to her, but to the glittering uniform of his father. “Be 
asy now, Harry a-lanna; sure, and you'll frighten the people if you 
howl like that. See now, father will soon be back. May the 
heavens be your safeguard, Harry darlin, and bring you home again 
before many days,” she added, grasping the hand of her husband 
as he stepped with his band of raw recruits into a second-class car- 
riage. “In truth, then, my heart grieves for you,” said Mabel to 
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an aged widow woman, who wept as only mothers weep, in partin 
with her scapegrace of a son; “but maybe it’s the best thing for 
him. He’ll think of you when he’s far away, and the prayers you 
taught him when he was but little will come into his mind, and 
keep him back from sin, It’s the mother’s prayers is the best thing 
for the poor silly gossoon when he’s going off; they go right up to 
the marcy seat, and bring a blessing down upon him.” 

Her soft smile and kind words brought comfort with them; the 
poor widow pressed Mabel’s hand gratefully as she turned to leave 
the platform, and Mabel, lifting - two little girls on a bench 
opposite the carriage in which their father was, stood by them to 
see the departure of the train. 

“ But three minutes more and the train will start, and he has 
not come,” thought Lucy, who, with May tightly holding her 
hand, was sitting opposite the carriage farthest from the engine. 

At this moment a man in a thick great-coat, with a large 
handkerchief tied over his chin, and carrying a leathern bag, 
hurried across the platform. Lucy started. Could that be Lionel? 
Pale, almost livid, his eyes starting from his head, his hair so short 
as scarcely to be seen beneath his hat, the whiskers, of which he 
had been so proud, shorn off, for a moment even his wife knew 
him not. 

Lionel saw her, and taking her by the hand, without speaking, 
he led her to the carriage. May is lifted in; Lucy, too, is seated 
opposite to a gentleman whose widely-spread copy of the Times is 
a welcome screen to the miserable wife. The last bell rings; 
Lionel’s foot is on the step. One minute more and he is safe. 
She cannot sit; she rises and stretches out her hand as if to help 
him. The blood rushes back to her heart, another hand is on the 
arm of Lionel, a few words in a firm but quiet voice are said, the 
wretched man staggers, and is drawn back by a tall, powerful man, 
while another, his companion, produces the handcuffs, which will 
make their prisoner sure. 

“ But just in time,” says tue detective, as he fastens them on the 
wrists of Lionel. “He had nearly slipped through our fingers 
again, but I think we have him safe now. We can’t take you and 
the child with us, ma’am,” he adds, for Lucy has stepped from the 
carriage. 

She has not screamed; she does not even weep; her eyes are 
wildly fixed on Lionel, and as he is led away she totters trembling 
and well-nigh unconscious after him. One of the detective officers 
picks up the bag which has dropped from Lionel’s hand; the 
whistle is heard, the train moves off; Shirley’s sweet face turns 
for a last look at her sisters; Sergeant Robson waves his hand. 
The platform is getting clear, when Mabel is stopped by a childish 
voice: 


“Oh! please come and help poor mamma; she is so ill, and they 
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have taken papa away. Pray come,” said May, who felt instine- 
tively that her squeak weal be listened to by one who spoke so 
kindly as Mabel did to her own little girls. 

Take hold of Harry, Lucy mavourneen; keep him and Minnie 
quiet while I go with the poor child.” 

And Mabel, led by little May, walked to the other end of the 
platform. A group of gentlemen and some fair girls in white 
dresses and gay sah ribbons were going from the station; little 
did they think that the wan, drooping figure who lay more than 
sat on a bench near the door was their once pretty, sprightly Lucy; 
but even now the eye of Frances looks with pity on the grief of 
one whom she believes to be a stranger. They pass on, however, 
—— is roused from her stupor of despair by the kind voice of 

“Will I see you to your home, ma’am,” she says. “I'd be 
thankful to do anything on earth to help you in the sore throuble 
I see you have. Where would it be you're living, ma’am?” 

“T cannot go home—I cannot go home,” said Lucy,.in a weak, 
wailing voice; and then, as if she were just awakening to a know- 
ledge of what had happened, she clutched hold of Mabel’s hand, 
and almost screamed, “Oh! take me to my husband, and let him 
tell me what he has done and what they are going to do to him. 
Take me to Lionel!” 

“ Poor soul,” said Mabel, as the tears gushed from her eyes; 
“ poor young thing. I suppose she is the wife of the man I heard 
them say they had caught just as he was going off with some ill- 
ag gains; she wants comfort all the more now her best prop, or 

im as ought to be, is taken from her! Will you come home with 
me? My Harry will find out all about your husband for you 
when he comes home, and my Lucy will be proud to take care 
of your dear little girl. Lucy, darling, see to the little lady. 
Take hold of my arm, ma’am. It’s thankful I'd be to you, sir, if 
you'd call us a cab; sure and it’s not fit she is to walk now, poor 
thing; and I with the children too—we’d best all ride.” 

And so Lucy is taken by Ais wife to the home of which he once 
thought and hoped she would be the mistress. She knows it 
not; the names of Harry and Lucy sound familiar to her, but her 

oor head is too far gone to tell her why; absence of sleep and of 
ood have so weakened her that as they lift her from the cab at 
Mabel’s door she faints, and is carried in Mabel’s strong arms and 
laid tenderly on a bed. Hier face is bathed with cold water, and 
as soon as she can swallow it Mabel gives her a little wine; this 
revives her, and with a searching, eager look, she whispers “ May.” 
The child is placed on the bed beside her, a wan smile passes 
over the mother’s face, and then closing her eyes, sleep comes 
mercifully to her weary, exhausted frame. 

“ Brought a lady and a little girl home with you, Mabel, and 
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you don’t know who they are or where they live! Well, I sup- 
pose you know best, but I do not think many would have been so 
willing to house strangers. Can’t the lady tell you anything about 
herself?” 

“T’m doubting if she'll ever speak the sensible word again, 
Harry. Her poor mind’s quite unsated; she lies there like a 
broken lily, and only that she breathes, and sometimes whispers 
‘Lionel,’ sometimes ‘ May,’ there’s little life at all in her. Will 
you come up and see her? It will make your heart bleed to look 
- her and the pretty child as she sits still and quiet at her mother’s 
side.” 

What makes Mabel start and_grow pale as she and her husband 
enter the room in which poor Lucy lies? At the first glance of 
that motionless figure, with closed eyes and black hair streaming in 
strong contrast to the white face it shrouds, Harry has thrown him- 
self on his knees beside the bed, and, with a man’s hard, convul- 
sive sob, has groaned out “Lucy.” Lucy! Then Mabel has 
sheltered her to whom he gave his heart’s first love—her whom 
he remembered when his first child was named—her whom per- 
haps even now——But no, Mabei’s pure mind will not accept 
this dreadful thought; she casts it from her, though the very effort 
to do so brings a flood of passionate tears from her eyes. “ Now 
I’ve ased my heart I'll do,” she says, as Harry—recovering from 
the shock of seeing thus, and thus changed, his early love—looks 
up and draws to him his wife, whose tears brighten into smiles as 
he kisses her, and says, “ May God bless and reward you, Mabel, 
for the shelter you have given her.” 

It was not long before all the world knew the cause of Lucy’s 
sorrow, of Lionel’s shame. The day after his capture the papers 
were filled with admiration of the skill and perseverance shown by 
the detective officers in capturing, just as he was on the point of 
escaping beyond their reach, the banker’s clerk who had for so 
long, unsuspected, been defrauding his generous and confiding 
employers. 

aised, as we have said, gradually in his position in the bank, 
Lionel had for the last four years acted as the head cashier, and 
had, therefore, had the control and management of the books. 
Increasing his expenditure, as Lucy feared, more rapidly than his 
income permitted, he had been tempted at first only to borrow and 
aur small sums from the deposits that passed through his hands. 
Gradually larger sums had been necessary to meet the demands on 
his purse; these he had intended, but had not been able to repay. 
To prevent the discovery of these defalcations Lionel was forced to 
give credit in the ledger for smaller deposits than were really 
made. By the closest watchfulness—by taking a portion of other 
deposits to meet those cheques which were drawn for larger sums 
than the ledger gave credit for to any particular depositor—by the 
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strictest and most constant attendance at the bank, so as to prevent 
any subordinate clerk from having access to the banking accounts, 
Lionel had, until the day that illness kept him at home, managed 
to elude even a suspicion of his evil acts; but who can tell the suf- 
fering of these years—the dread that the slightest mistake or care- 
lessness on his part might reveal all—the knowledge of the misery 
and degradation he was bringing on his innocent wife and child— 
the conviction that sooner or later he must be discovered! None 
but those who, like Lionel, have been drawn away from the path 
of honesty, and, like him, have found how all but impossible it is 
to draw back after the first downward step has been taken, can 
imagine the torment which guilt, even in this world, brings to 
those who allow themselves to be ensnared by it. Oh! that those 
who are now starting in life full of hope, full of intentions to do 
right, would take warning from the examples they may daily see, 
and learn ere it be too late how utterly worthless are the luxuries, 
nay, even the comforts which money promises, if their possession 
be obtained by the slightest deviation from that straight line 
which, as old Ford says, “stands so upright to the middle zone, it 
takes no shadow to it.” 

There could be no doubt of Lionel’s guilt; the very bag he 
carried contained an amount of money large enough to prove his 
dishonesty. He was fully committed for trial, me for many days 
the wretched man remained in his solitary cell, visited by none, 
ignorant even of what had become of his wife and child—ill in 
body, harassed in mind, and sick at heart, with the burden of dis- 
covered guilt upon him, and the uncertainty of what the measure 
of its punishment would be. Lionel might indeed have served as 
a warning to any who, placed like him in a position of trust, are 
tempted to betray the confidence reposed in them. 

About four days after his committal, the door of his cell was 
opened, and the gaoler admitted a fine, soldier-like looking man, 
who stood for a minute as if hesitating what to say, while Lionel, 
to whom he was a stranger, rose from his seat, half inclined to 
resent his intrusion. 

“T should not have come to you, Mr. Wilson,” said Harry, “ but 
I felt sure you must be longing to know something about Mrs. 
Wilson and the little girl.” 

Lionel’s face of listless, almost sullen despair, changed to an ex- 
pression of eager, hopeful anxiety, as he cried, “ Oh! tell me quickly 
they are safe and well. You cannot, no one can know the miserable 
suspense I have suffered since I left my poor Lucy at the station; 
how I have longed to gain some tidings of her and of my child. 
Where are they? How has Lucy borne the sorrow and the shame 
that I have brought upon her? Can she not come tome? She 
little knows how I have longed and thirsted for a sight of her, or 
she would not have left me all these days alone!” 
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“ As for that,” said Harry, resenting almost involuntarily this 
attack upon Lucy; “as for that, I don’t see how people who are 
driven out of their senses and brought to death’s door by the con- 
duct of those who are most bound to cherish and protect them, I 
don’t quite see how they can be expected to be paying visits when 
their poor limbs won’t support them to rise out of their beds. But,” 
he added, pitying the look of pain and disappointment on Lionel’s 
face, and the hopeless gesture with which he fell back on the chair 
from which he had risen at Harry’s entrance, “ she’s not so bad as 
she was, poor thing. She’s got her reason back to-day, and now 
she won’t rest till she hears from you. That is why I have come, 
and I will tell her anything you please to.send her word by me. 
She stands in great need of comfort. So if you have any to give 
her, no one will be more glad to be the bearer of it than myself.” 

“ But where is Lucy? and who are you? I have never seen you 
before. How is it that you are Mrs. Wilson’s messenger?” 

“Why,” said Harry, his innate delicacy preventing his saying 
anything which might lead Lionel to guess he had supplanted him 
in Lucy’s affections,—“ why you see I knew Lucy when she was 
a little girl, and my wife, who found her, after the train had gone 
off, on the platform, not able to help herself or to say where she 
lived, took her home with her; and there she has been ever since, 
and shall be, poor soul, and the little one, too, as long as they want 
the shelter.” 

“ But is she ill? is she in danger? Can she not come to me?” 

“ She cannot come to you, she is far too ill for that,” said Harry. 
“ To-day is the first she has spoken to us since we brought her 
home. As to danger, I don’t suppose she has what doctors would 
call a dangerous disease; but, though I don’t want to add to your 
trouble, seeing you have enough already, I cannot help saying I 
doubt if the poor heart will stand all the shocks and sorrow it has 
had. It seems to me it’s broken, and that’s the truth. We have 
not sent for a doctor; the best medicine for your wife would be 
—- from you that you had any hope of coming out of this 

ce.” 

x Would to Heaven I could give her that hope!” said Lionel; 
“ would that I could look forward to be ever again with my Lucy 
and our child; but fool, guilty fool that I have been, I have 
thrown away the happiness they have brought me; I have ruined 
them in this world; and who can say that I,-who have sinned with 
my eyes open against them and against my God, can look forward 
to aught but condemnation in another! Oh, that I had thought 
of this before it was too late, but now——” 


“J don’t want to give you false comfort,” said Harry; “ and 
I don’t pretend to have a parson’s gifts in me, but I know my old 
mother always says it’s a true word for this world and the next, 


that ‘ where there’s life there’s hope,’ and I’ve heard Mabel—that’s 
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my wife—telling the soldiers’ wives, when they have come to her 
in trouble, that our God is more willing to pardon than we are to 
ask for forgiveness, and that he never turns a deaf ear to those who 
pray, nor shuts the door of heaven to any one on this side of the 
grave, so I judge from this no one need despair. But there are 
parsons and good creatures who come to prisons who can tell you 
this a deal better than I can, so I won’t keep you any longer lis- 
ua me. What shall I say to Mrs. Wilson when I get back 
to her?” 

“T have no good message to send her,” said Lionel; “I can give 
her no hope; tell her to keep up for the sake of our child; and 
tell her, too, that I shall count the hours until I see her. It will 
be a grievous sight for my poor Lucy,” he added, “ but still it will 
be better for us both when we have met.” 

Many hours had Lionel to count before he again pressed his wife 
to his bosom. For weeks Lucy lay hovering between life and 
death; at times sensible, and then longing to go to Lionel, making 
efforts to do so, which only proved how utterly unable she was to 
accomplish them; at others—and these were perhaps the least 
painful—her mind wandered, and she would talk as if Lionel were 
present—not in sorrow—but of things that had happened in the 
early days of their married life; of her children, both of whom 
she then fancied were alive, occasionally holding up her finger to 
enforce quiet while she sang a sweet, soft lullaby to the baby she 
still helieved to be sleeping near her. Little May seldom left her; 
if Mabel, for the sake of the child’s health, sent her out to walk, 
or if the children tempted her for a time to play with them, she 
soon returned to “poor mamma,” and seemed only happy while 
allowed to sit on the bed close to her mother’s pillow. Lucy’s 
mother, for whom she had once asked, had been sent for, and had 
come in the hope of taking her child home with her; but besides 
that Lucy was 1n too weak a state to undertake the journey, every 
attempt to move her farther from where Lionel was so evidently 
increased her sufferings, that both Harry and Mabel determined to 
keep her with them until her husband’s fate was decided. 

“You've been almost too sudden for her, Harry,” said Mabel, 
as she threw her arm round Lucy, and laid her fair fainting head 
on her bosom; “ it’s very little she can bear now, and though she’s 
known for some days her husband had no hope of getting off, still 
the seeing your sad face has been too much for her. Open the 
window, and give me the water to bathe her poor temples, she'll 
soon come to, poor darling.” 

The tears gathered slowly under Lucy’s closed eyelids as the 
fresh air and cool water brought her back to a consciousness so full 
of —e that it was difficult not to wish it had never been re- 
stored. 


“ Did they say he was guilty? Will they send him away from 
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me and May for ever?” she cried, as she stretched out towards 
Harry the hands she had clenched so tight together that her fingers 
made deep white dents in each other. “Oh! let me go to him at 
once—at once; I am quite strong, dear Mrs. Robson. Please 
dress me in my best to see my husband; he likes to see me gay and 
bright. I wonder how Lionel looks now—if his hair has grown 
again? I think he had cut all his brown curls off. What could 
he have done that for? I liked his curls so much; but they will 
soon grow again.” And the laugh that pealed forth from poor 
Lucy’s lips was far more painful to her pitying listeners than the 
wildest burst of grief. 

They laid her on the bed again; they soothed her as tenderly as 
one would soothe a sorrowing child. She grew calmer by degrees, 
and listened with wretched eagerness to all Harry would tell her 
of Lionel’s trial and his punishment. “ Penal servitude for life” 
had been the sentence passed upon him, and not more than a fort- 
night would elapse ere the vessel sailed which was to convey him 
from England. He had gone through his trial, and had listened 
to his sentence with calmness, and when Harry met him as he was 
led out on his way back to prison, all that Lionel had said was, 
“Break it as gently as you can to my poor Lucy, and, in mercy 
to us both, bring her, if she can be brought alive, to see me before 
I go for ever!” 

Once more the sun sends. his bright rays,—now through the 
darkened window of a prison cell, and shines upon the head of a 
fair child who sits there on her father’s knee, weeping and 
frightened as she hears her mother’s cry of agony, and looks at her 
father’s face, so white and cold in this his hour of deepest despair. 

From the time that Lucy had known how soon her husband was 
to be sent away, her on thought and wish had been to get 
strength to go to him. Greedily now she took all the nourishment 
with which before Mabel had vainly tried to tempt her. 

Every morning her first cry to Mabel was, “1 am stronger to- 
day—I may go to Lionel!” The fever that ran through her veins 
gave her an appearance of life and strength, which, though it could 
not deceive Mabel, made her, if possible, more anxious to get over 
the parting scene, frem a hope that Lucy might be calmer after 
this bitter trial was past, and induced her, though trembling for the 
consequences, to accompany her and her child to the prison two or 
three days before Lionel was to leave it. She left them at the door 
of his cell; the gaoler opened it, and Lionel, who knew they were 
coming, started towards them, and, forgetful of his manacles, tried 
to open his arms to receive Lucy. It was the sight of the hand- 
cuffs, which kept them close, that had wrung from her her first sad 
cry, and had disturbed all the calmness with which she had pro- 
mised herself and Mabel she would go through her last interview 
with her husband. With eyes so bright that they seemed to burn 
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in their sockets, and with a face from which, save a deep pink spot 
on either cheek, every trace of colour had vanished, she now half 
kneeled, half leaned against Lionel, her hands clasped on his knee, 
and her head thrown back tq gaze into the face of him who, what- 
ever had been his faults, had always been to her a kind and loving 
husband—of him whom she would have died to save, and to part 
from whom would break the fragile cord which still held her up. 

“My Lucy, my own wife; oh Heaven! that I should have 
brought you to this !” was all that Lionel could say. His head 
drooped upon that of Lucy which now rested on his shoulder, and 
there was for some minutes a deep silence in that dark room, 
while the sun’s rays came quietly through the window-pane and 
shone upon the head of May, brightening around the little girl the 
gloom that hung so heavy over her miserable parents. “ Only say 
that you forgive me, Lucy,” said Lionel, at last, “and I shall not 
be so very wretched. It will not be for long that we are parted. 
I have that within me which tells me I shall not long endure the 
miseries of the life that is before me. Do not cling so to me, 
dearest, when I speak of dying. You would not keep me here, 
away from you and from my child. Heaven will pardon me, 
sinner though I am, for my Saviour’s sake, and we shall meet 
again where temptation will have ceased, and sorrow know no 
place. May Heaven in mercy bless you, my own darling wife, and 

rotect my little May.” And the poor father’s long pent-up feel- 
ings broke forth in an uncontrollable burst of tears as May nestled 
up close to his cheek, and, kissing him, whispered: 

“ Don’t leave poor mamma, papa; she is so very unhappy with- 
out you.” 

“T am afraid I must send the lady away now,” said the jailer, 
as, followed by Mabel, he entered the room. 

Lucy sprung from the ground, and, throwing her arms round 
the neck of Lionel, clung to him as if no force could take her from 
him. One long passionate kiss, one deep-drawn sob, her arms re- 
laxed their hold, her head fell back, and had not Mabel caught 
we the senseless form of Lucy would have fallen at her husband’s 
eet. 

They carried her out; they thought that she was dead. We 
will draw a veil over the agony of Lionel, for vainly should we 
try to describe what he suffered as the door closed and shut out 
from him those he loved—those whom his own guilt had driven 
from him, and whose happiness he had destroyed ! 

She was not dead; she opened her eyes as they carried her 
through the open court, and shuddered, but she did not speak. 
All hope, all thought of a future in this world had evidently left 
her. She lay in her bed calm and with even a peaceful look, 


smiling gently when they spoke to her—her eyes watching May 
as she sat beside her, or moved quietly about the room. Somc- 
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times a few words of prayer were heard coming softly from her 
lips, and once she whispered to Mabel, “ You will be a mother to 
my little May. Heaven bless you and Harry!” Another time 
she said: “ My angel baby is waiting for me; if mother would 
come and fetch me to lie by him, I should like it, but I know we 
shall soon be together in heaven.” And soon they were together 
—the poor heart broke at last; no struggle for life distressed those 
who watched her; gently the angel of death drew her to himself, 
and the beams of the morning sun, as they sent their light through 
the curtained windows of the room in which she lay, revealed a 
face white and cold as sculptured marble, but with a placid, peace- 
ful smile about the lips that seemed to say, “ The weary one is at 
rest.” 


“Como, 22nd October, 1861. 

“. . . Yes, we are really on our way home—home, to spend a 
month at dear Woodvylle before we——But no, we will say no- 
thing of what is to happen after that happy month. In about ten 
days we hope to be amongst you all again; quite in time for your 
wedding, dearest Marion. ton glad you are to be married at 
Woodvylle instead of in London. How much we shall have to 
hear and how much to tell. Alfred says he expects to lose sight 
of his wife altogether. I think he may spare me for a little while, 
he has had so much of my society lately. 

“Oh! Marion, dear, I hope you will be as happy as Iam. I 
cannot wish you more; Alfred is so good, so gentle, and so careful 
of his little wife, who loves him more than she would like to con- 
fess to any but her own dear sisters. ‘Thank Frances for her last 
kind letter. What a sorrowful story of our poor Lucy, of whom 
we had so long before lost sight! im almost glad to hear her 
husband had died on his passage out. I can fancy how kind dear 
Frances is to the poor little girl. I hope she may have a happier 
fate than Lucy: poor Lucy, I remember her so bright and pretty 
when she lived with us. } 

“Tell darling Lilian to get her best birdcage ready. I have 
such a pretty pair of love-birds waiting for me that I bought for 
her at Havre, and tell little Rowley not to be surprised if sister 
Shirley has found a watch for him at Geneva which will go as 
well as the great clock in the hall And now good-by, 
dearest Marion. Soon—so soon—I hope to see you all, and to 
hear you rejoice in the happiness of your loving sister, 

“ SHIRLEY GREVILLE.” 
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MOSSOO’S VISIT TO THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


RELATED BY D. 


PART THE SECOND. 


I, 


MOSSOO, JUNIOR, RELATES HIS ADVENTURES TO MOSSOO, SENIOR. 


Amonest the qualities which distinguished Valentin Gribou, a sense 

of shame was not included. ‘Though self-conceit was the basis of his 

character, he never felt the oppression of discomfiture. In losing his 

money, his watch, chain, and ring, he thought more of the material than 
of the raoral part of the question, and could he have got his —— | 
back again, the intellectual defeat would have been but lightly heeded. 
So long as he kept his own secret, it mattered little to him what degrada- | 
} 


tion he underwent. In the presence of friends he eagerly desired to 
triumph, but if none of his acquaintance were by to witness his shame he 
was content to pocket any affront that might be offered. Of such men 
Parolles is the standing type. 

But it was impossible, under the present circumstances, to conceal his 
misadventure from his father. To say that he had been robbed by violence 
would have required other proof than he was able to give, or he would 
gladly have made that plausive invention pass current. But people don’t 
usually give up their goods and chattels without a struggle for them; 
— carry in general some token of a fray about their persons, and he 

none to exhibit ; while to have bruised or otherwise disfigured himself 
was not for a moment to be thought of: it might have disturbed the im- 
pression which he believed his appearance had made on Miss Jones. He 
therefore resolved, as he slowly walked back to Prince’s-street, to tell his 
father the substance of what had happened, colouring the story as much 
as possible to his own advantage. 

He found Mossoo, senior, where he had left him,—in bed; he had 
taken eau suerée, the universal French remedy, and it had not done him 
any harm,—indeed, he felt somewhat better, and being, of course, exces- 
sively bored at having no one to talk to, beheld his son’s return with great 
satisfaction. 

“Where have you been, Valentin?” inquired Jean Gribou. 

“* My father!” replied Mossoo, junior, “I have had a remarkable ad- 
venture.” 

“* With another ‘ Angliche Miss’ ?”’ said Mossoo, senior, smiling. 

“No, my father! Like that individual who was taking a walk from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, I have fallen amongst thieves !” 

“ What!” exclaimed Jean Gribou, sitting up hastily. ‘ You have beer 
robbed?” 

“In a sense, certainly. They did not attempt it by force, those Eng- 
lish cowards. Very soon should I have shown them the box! But a 


stranger accosted me in the street, made inquiries concerning hotels in 
VOL. K 
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Paris, and when I had given him all the information desired, he invited 
me to drink a glass of wine, a politeness which I accepted. This person, 
who called himself a provincial, introduced me to an American, and a match 
to shoot for umbrellas was proposed between them, one of which was to 
fall to my share. This was not a proposal to which I could remain in- 
different, considering the detestable nature of the English climate, which 
deluges the inhabitants with rain more than three hundred days in every 
year, and accordingly I accompanied them in a carriage to a famous 
shooting-gallery, to witness the trial of skill.” 

“TI wish I had been there!’’ said Mossoo, senior, jumping at a wron 
conclusion. ‘I should have won the prizes. Pan! Pan! They 
at once have been mine !” 

“ But the shooting,” observed Valentin, “did not take place,—or it 
might have been different. An old one, a priest, who was there, told us 
the gallery was at that moment closed, and, in fine, the match resolved 
itself into a game of skittles, in betting on which for stout porter with 
the priest I was at first victorious. They invite me then to join in the 

me, and the wine I have drunk confusing my judgment, my play was 
less brilliant than theirs,—otherwise I should have beaten them in a 
manner to make them remember as long as their lives lasted, and the end 
of it was, my father, that I lose all my money !” 

“ Tiens! tiens!” said Jean Gribou, drumming with his fingers on the 
bedclothes. “But,” he almost immediately added, with the philosophic 
gaiety which was his characteristic,—“ you had not much to lose. 
Luckily, it is I who carry the bag.” 

“ All, however, is not told, my father,” said Valentin, slightly hesi- 
tating. 

“What more can there be?” said Mossoo, senior. ‘ When all the 
money is gone, it is, I think, enough!” . 

“ That is true!” returned Valentin. “ But I had effects; my watch, 
my chain, and my ring.” 

“ You did not risk them,” cried his father in an angry tone,—for he 
was one who passed very quickly from philosophy to passion. 

“ Oh, no! certainly not,” said Valentin. “That would have been an 
act of which I am incapable. But, as I have already remarked, the wine 
I had taken was not only heady, but some narcotic must have been infused 
in it, for my memory fails to recal what afterwards occurred. I simply 
recollect that, feeling very drowsy, I sat down, and when I awoke, I do 
not know how long afterwards, I discovered that all my valuables had 
been stolen, my pockets were empty, and everything was gone.” 

This lie had so much face upon it that it might as well have been the 
truth, and, indeed, if the sharpers had not chosen the safer way of 
“ chiselling the Mossoo,” they probably would have resorted to the ex- 
pedient which Valentin’s fear of his father invented. 

It was impossible for one whose temperament was so irritable as that of 
Jean Gribou, to listen to this narrative with calmness. He not only sat 
up in his bed, but jumped out of it, and capered madly about the room, 
very much after the fashion of Don Quixote when he shocked and 
astonished Sancho on the Sierra Morena. But as all explosive natures 
subside as rapidly as they ignite, after much gesticulation and a great 
deal of what our countrymen call “ sackering,” and “ nom-de-dewing,” 
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he again returned to his couch, and again resumed his philosophic gaiety. 
It was a great mishap, no doubt, but the shock, he felt, fate 
speaking—done him good: the grippe was, as it were, electrically ex- 
pelled, and, as he sat on the edge of the bed putting on his things, instead 
of lamenting over what had befallen, he took the wiser course of laughing 
at it. 

“ They are cunning fellows, these Angliches,” he said; ‘but the affair 
might have been worse. Suppose you had returned with a poached eye 
into the bargain! Take warning by this, Valentin! Gare aux escrocs, 
mon ami, It would not have been an easy matter for them to have 
entrapped your father. IIs auraient perdu leur latin. Mais la jeunesse! 
Ca tombe, téte baissée, dans le panier!” 

Of course you are right, Mossoo! It is only youth and inexperience 
that get into scrapes. 

After a few more comments on his son’s want of knowledge of the 
world, comments which were the embodiment of the profoundest wisdom, 
not unmixed with satire—which some folks hold to be the greater wisdom 
of the two, and cheaply earn their fame by indulging—Jean Gribou, 
as he completed his toilette, desired to know more of the particulars of 
Valentin’s visit to the house of the charming Miss than he had already 
heard, his illness in the morning having interfered with the narration of 
details. 

Glad to recover his lost ground, Mossoo, junior, replied as follows: 

‘*T will make a picture of it, my father, and do not be astonished to 
find me always in the foreground. It was evident to me, when I arrived 
at the house of this good old Jones, that I had been anxiously expected. 
Scarcely had I descended from the Clapham’s omnibus and rung loudly 
the bell of visitors, an inscription above the handle directing my attention 
towards it, than like a flash of lightning came running down the flight of 
steps at the door, enclosed some distance off in a spacious and finely 
timbered garden, a smiling, rosy-cheeked girl of twenty years old, per- 
fectly well dressed, and wearing a small cap with blue ribbons at the back 
of her head, who, before I had time to announce myself, invited me to 
enter. It may readily be imagined that I quickly accepted this invitation, 
and followed the pretty maid into the house, not without observing some 
fine eyes that were looking at me from behind a muslin curtain at one of 
the windows, the face of the peeper not being quite concealed. On 
reaching the hall, which was not of great dimensions, I found the good 
old Jones, more red in his cheeks than even on the Saturday before, 
awaiting me. He put out his large thick hand and shook mine with the 
vigour of an athlete, to which I responded by as vigorous a pressure. 
He then opened a side-door and conducted me into a room opposite to 
that in which I had seen the pair of fine eyes, and begged me to excuse 
him for a moment while he went to inform the ladies of my arrival. I 
said to myself you need not give yourself that trouble, they know it 
already, but I did not oppose his intention. While he was gone I exa- 
mined the apartment, which had in it an immense quantity of the richest 
furniture, over the arrangement of which taste had not greatly presided, 
the disposition of colours being painful to the French eye. A. fine grand 
piano stood conspicuously there, which the good old Jones afterwards 
told me, as he patted me on the back after the English fashion, cost him 
K2 
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seven thousand francs; he was also very proud of two large looking- 
glasses, for which he said he had given as much—so that wealth, m 
father, overflows from the pockets of Jones. Another object which I 
remarked—impossible not to have noticed it—was an immense silver 
cage holding a gigantic blue and yellow maccaw, that screamed loudly as 
I approached it. On the walls were several pictures, notably the por- 
traits of the good old Jones and his lady—the first, dressed like a 
hussier de tribunal, with a chain round his neck, at full length, with a 
scroll of paper in one hand, leaning against a table, and standing before 
a marble pillar with a deep red curtain drawn half across showing a 
bright blue sky and a number of houses, out of the middle of which rises 
the church of St. Paul’s, because, as he said, he is an alderman of the 
city of London ; the Dame Jones wears, in her picture, a gayer costume 
than that of her husband—indeed, if that screaming maccaw had scarlet 
flowers on its head instead of feathers, the resemblance between the two 
would be striking. Between these portraits was another also, which I 
did not fail to recognise, the Duc de Vilainton, who is the fétiche of the 
English households.” 

Mossoo, senior, interrupted his son’s narrative at this point to throw off 
a score of “sackers” and “ nom-de-dews,” for in the article of politics his 
Anglophobia was furious. When his rage, which lasted half a minute, 
was exhausted, Valentin resumed: 

“ I was beginning to be devilishly bored with all these things, wishing 
them I need not say where, when the door was opened, a rustling of 
ladies’ dresses made itself heard, and there came in the Dame Jones and 
Miss Caroline, followed by the good old Jones himself. I saw in a 
moment that the delicious Miss had not forgotten me—it was not, indeed, 
a thing to be supposed—her look told me that with sufficient plainness, 
and I was not backward in returning her glances. Having made them 
my compliments, we conversed agreeably on a thousand subjects, alto- 
gether in the English language, for only Miss Caroline speaks French, 
as I had the great satisfaction of discovering, and it was pleasant to see 
what a merry feilow was the good old Jones, who laughed at everything 
I said, a clear proof that I had made a favourable impression on him. 
We were not long before I tock my place at the piano, and certainly if 
ever I performed in style it was on that occasion: even the blue and 
yellow maccaw left off his screaming to listen. After me succeeds Miss 
Caroline. I give a flattering opinion to her parents, which greatly 
delights them. I play again myself, getting plenty of smacks on the 
back from the Pot old Jones; we talk, we laugh, we pass the time it 
cannot be better, and in the middle of all I put in a few words of French 
slyly to Miss Caroline, which do not fall to the ground. Then we go to 
another room for refreshments, where was a table covered with hams, 
tongues, chickens, strawberries, wine, pale ale in bottles, everything that 
could be wished for, what the English call ‘a dinner coldly.’ Finally, 
I am left alone with the good old Jones, who offers me twenty pounds— 
five hundred francs—for six lessons to his daughter. He wishes to pay 
beforehand, but that I refuse, as it is my intention to have the young 
lady instead—of her I feel sure—and then we shall see what the bon- 
homme’s purse contains. Did I not well, my father, say ?” 

Mossoo, senior, was in the seventh heaven of delight, and repeated the 
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assurance he had already given that Valentin had his full consent to 
marry the Angliche Miss as soon as he pleased. With the prospect 
of carrying off the rich alderman’s daughter, what to him was the 
trifling loss which his son had sustained at the good dry skittle-ground ? 
A thing to mock at surely. He took out his porte-monnaie, put five 
sovereigns into Valentin’s hand, promised him a new watch and chain, 
and being by this time in the best possible humour, proposed an evening 
promenade. They took their hats and went out. 


II. 
MOSSOO, SENIOR, CULTIVATES THE ACQUAINTANCE OF A SPORTING NOBLEMAN. 


IssuinG from Prince’s-street, Seylla—that is, the Haymarket—lay on 
their right hand, and Charybdis, or Leicester-square, on their left. 
There was not much to choose between the two attractions, but as the 
latter is the Frenchman’s prescriptive haunt, and as, moreover, it was 
nearest, the Messieurs Gribou turned in that direction. 

Although Beauport has many remarkable edifices of its own, it pos- 

sesses nothing so superlatively hideous as the “ Great Globe,” nothing so 
ultra-magnificent as “The Alhambra.” Instruction was not the kind of 
thing that Jean Gribou or Valentin were, at that moment, in search of, 
therefore it is not surprising that they avoided the ugly building and 
. for admission to the fine one. Here they were entertained to their 
iearts’ content by their countrywoman, Mademoiselle Nathalie, who 
bears the proud title of “Le Reine de Gymnaste,” and exercises the 
august but inscrutable function of “ monitor” to the Prince Imperial, and 
who, “ by Imperial permission,” every evening delights the denizens of 
Leicester-square with that marvellous muscular power (see advertisements 
passim) which has gained for her a “ glorious, triumphant,”’ and, what is 
more to the purpose, considering how evanescent the things of this world 
are, “continued success.” Here, too, they assisted in giving a brilliant 
reception to several renowned British vocalists, were astounded by “ the 
wondrous Julien,” bewildered by “the four marvels of Peru,” exalted to 
the seventh heaven of ecstasy by “the elegant Ethair,” thrilled by “ the 
Shapcott brothers,” and almost driven to distraction by “the incom- 
parable Little Drummer,” their associate. 

So lost were they in admiration of all they saw and heard, that neither 
Jean Gribou nor his son perceived that they were themselves the object 
of very close attention on the part of two gentlemen who were sitting 
close behind them, and who, after a few moments of earnest, whispered 
conversation, suddenly withdrew from the place of entertainment. Had 
Mossoo, junior, turned his head before these gentlemen retired, he might 
perhaps have recognised, in one of them, his friend ‘the young man 
from the country,” and, in the other, the fortunate “ American” skittle- 
player ; but if he had looked round five minutes afterwards, when the 

seats in question were filled by two apparent strangers, all chance of re- 
cognition would have been vain. Mr. Rogers, whose guileless face had 
previously been quite innocent of hair, now wore a long, curled moustache 
and a pair of full, drooping whiskers; while Mr. Chisel, whose left eye 
was naturally defective, concealed that blemish beneath a large pair of 
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blue spectacles, spoke in a tone of voice that was altogether free from 
twang, and walked to his chair without the slightest limp in his gait. It 
may be observed, that whereas “ the young man from the country” b 
his own admission knew nothing of French, Mr. Rogers spoke it wit 
facility, both he and his “ American” friend having perfected their know- 
ledge in certain schools of industry at Paris, Brussels, and elsewhere. 
They did not, however, make a parade of their accomplishments, judging 
that it would be wiser to wait till they saw how far their object would be 
advanced by displaying them. 

“T’ll tell you what, Lord Mortimer,” said “ the young man from the 
country,” speaking in a loud voice, very slowly and distinctly, “ people 
may say what they please, but to my thinking there is nothing in the 
world comes near a Frenchwoman for grace, beauty, agility, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“You are quite right, Lord Seymour,” returned the “ American,” in 
an equally distinct manner; “they are perfection. But I go further 
than you. I hold that in all the elegant arts of life, it is not merely the 
French women who excel, but that the French in general, men as well as 
women, exceed every other nation under the sun.” 

“T must confess, Mortimer, that you only speak the truth,” said he 
who was called Lord Seymour, with an air of ineffable candour. “ National 
vanity would prevent me from saying so to a Frenchman’s face, but I 
don’t mind owning to you, who are a born Scotchman like myself, and 
therefore free from absurd prejudices, that a Frenchman is in all respects 
superior, for instance, to an Englishman.” 

**T should think so,” replied the gentle Mortimer, contemptuously ; 
“they are not to be spoken of in the same day. Look at their inventive 
genius, to begin with; see how readily they adapt themselves to circum- 
stances of every description. Where do you meet with such polished 
gentlemen as Frenchmen ? What a profound knowledge of the world 
they all have, how they succeed with women, and—between ourselves— 
what first-rate soldiers they are !” 

“ And sportsmen too,” added Lord Seymour, observing the devices on 
Jean Gribou’s mother-of-pearl buttons. 

“Well, I dare say I might be brought to admit even that,” said Lord 
Mortimer, “if it should ever be my good fortune to be thrown into the 
company of one. I’m not narrow-minded, I believe !” 

“ Quite the reverse,” said Lord Seymour. “I think you are as liberal 
in your sentiments as myself. And, mind you, I don’t say this to flatter 
you, or because I happen to know that you are as honest and upright a 
man as any peer in the three kingdoms, but I do say so for this reason : 
a fellow who understands sporting life like you goes as far as a human 
being can when he makes that admission.” 

** Well, I don’t mean to flatter you either,” returned Lord Mortimer, 
“though you are one of the richest noblemen in Scotland, but a more 
generous, warm-hearted man I say it would be impossible to find. You 
know I have plenty of money, so no one can suspect me of any interested 
motive.” 

“ Of course not,” said Lord Seymour ; “ we perfectly understand each 
other;” as, indeed, they truly did, this being the only bit of truth uttered 
by them in the course of their conversation. 
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At the first mention of his nation Valentin pricked up his ears and 
listened eagerly to every word that followed, drinking in, with the utmost 
avidity, the ingenuous praise of his countrymen, a full share of whose 
merits he took to himself. Presently, when Lords Seymour and Mor- 
timer paused, he repeated to his father, in a low voice, all he had over- 
heard, adding: “It will be good for us to know these two Ecossais, they 
are nobles and very rich, and greatly admire everything and everybody 
that is French. I will speak to them.” 

“Do so,” said Mossoo, senior. “ It will be charming to have some 
friends in London ; above all, if they speak our language, for I am dying 
to talk to somebody.” 

Valentin, who was by no means bashful, straightway turned and con- 
fronted the two strangers. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “but it is not right I should hear you 
pay compliment to my nation without the acknowledging of it.” 

The Scottish thanes both started on being thus unexpectedly accosted. 

“Good Heavens, sir!” exclaimed Lord Seymour, “did you under- 
stand what we were saying? . Who could have supposed it !” 

“Not I,” said Lord Mortimer. “But come, Seymour, we luckily 
talked no scandal. The gentleman will forgive us, I am sure. He 
looks good natured as well as clever.” 

“It is not we,” said Valentin, “which shall forgive. On the con- 
trary, we are much oblige, myself and my father also.” 

“Your father!” said Lord Seymour; “is that distinguished-looking 
person your father ?” 

* Oh yes,” replied Valentin, “ and I am his son.” 

‘You deserve to have that honour,” said Lord Mortimer. “ Pray be 
kind enough to introduce us. This is my friend, Lord Seymour—I am 
Lord Mortimer.” 

During this brief dialogue, which occurred in the midst of a grand 
burst on the part of the “ full band and chorus” of the establishment, so 
that only those could hear each other who were sitting close together, 
Jean Gribou had risen, and with a smile on his thin lips and a livel 
twinkle in his quick eye, looked at each of the Scottish noblemen wit 
an inquiring glance, as much as to say how glad he should be to make 
their acquaintance, and how much he feared he should not know what 
they said. 

The introduction satisfied his desire on one point, and relieved him of 
apprehension on the other. The noble lords both spoke French, badly 

ey allowed, but still they were able to cnagudienl a little, and there- 
upon a torrent of polite phrases flowed from the lips of Jean Gribou. 

“I think,” said Lord Mortimer, “ it would be pleasanter if we all sat 
in a row ;” and while the chairs were being moved he told his companion 
to fasten upon Valentin, while he “took the measure of the old ’un.” 

They paired off accordingly. 

“T infer from your dress and bearing,” said Lord Mortimer to Jean 
Gribou, “ that you are attached to the sports of the field. Am I right 
in my conjecture ?” 

“ It is my passion,” replied the chasseur par excellence of the arron- 
dissement of Beauport. “I know no greater happiness.” 

“Nor I,” said Lord Mortimer. “I devote to them the whole of 
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my existence—during the season, you understand. If there were no 
interval I never should leave Mortimer Castle, my place in Scotland, 
where I shoot and fish over five hundred thousand acres, all my own 
property.” 

“That is a magnificent estate,” said Jean Gribou, whose mouth 
watered at the thoughts of such illimitable sport. 

‘Pretty well,” observed Lord Mortimer, with that supreme 
chalance which is so characteristic of blue blood and large possessions— 
“but,” he continued, in an off-hand sort of way, “if you really are fond 
of the thing and can spare the time, I shall be happy to give you a 
month’s shooting in September over some of the finest grouse country 
in Scotland.” 

What joy, what despair, filled the soul of Jean Gribou at hearing this 
invitation. It was, of all others, what he most desired, but could he 
sa by it? That pursuit by which he was making his fortune—could 

e relinquish the care of it for so long a period? He knew he could 
not, but his courage was unequal to the act of making confession. He 
therefore temporised with his fate, accepting the illusion, and placed 
himself at the Scottish nobleman’s disposal when the period should 
arrive. 

“ Very good,” said Lord Mortimer. “ The rail passes within fifty 
yards of one of my keeper’s lodges, about twenty miles from the castle. 

e always has a lot of traps and trotting ponies ready for my friends, and 
will whip you over in less than an hour. Recollect, September—say from 
the lst to 7th—during the first week, at all events. I shall keep you 
up to the mark, depend upon it.” 

“ Oh, never fear, Milor, I shall not to be likely to forget.” 

“But I must tell you one thing. You must bring your own dogs. 
Not more than two.” 

“JT have exactly that number, Milor, two noble animals, called 
Astyanax and Hector. I brought them with me to England three 
days ago, but was obliged to leave them behind at Folkestone, for 
want of convenience in the train, and unfortunately they have not yet 
arrived.” 

Mossoo, senior, here related the circumstances with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

The guiding principle of Lord Mortimer’s nature appeared to be 
benevolence. 

“This must be looked to,” he said. ‘ What do you say was the 
name of the porter with whom you left the dogs in charge? Oh, Joseph 
Stubbs. Give me that memorandum and the tickets. I will see about 
the matter myself to-morrow. The railway people will do anything for 
me. By-the-by, talking of dogs, have you been to the great dog-show 
at Islington? No! Then I will take you. Dogs! dogs! Now I think 
of it, there is a man I know something of, a regular sporting character, 
who always has something curious in the dog line for sale. I always pay 
him a visit when I come to London. He is generally to be found of an 
evening at a place not far from here, indeed close by, only a step, at a 
sporting house called ‘ The New Drum,’ in St. Martin’s-lane. Suppose 
we were just to look in ?” 


“Tt will give me the greatest pleasure,” replied Mossoo, senior. 
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‘‘ Nothing I admire so much as a fine dog. Ah, my poor Astyanax and 
Hector !” 

“Don’t fret about them,” said the good-natured peer; “ you shall 
have your dogs again, -if they’re aboveground. But I say, what are you 
two so merry about ?” 

This was addressed to Lord Seymour and Valentin. 

“Oh,” said Lord Seymour, “ my young friend has been making me 
die of laughter at a famous adventure of his.” 

‘“* What is it ?”? asked Lord Mortimer. 

“No! no! I must not tell you,” said Lord Seymour. “That would 
not be fair. There is a lady in the case.” 

“Much too much of a gentleman to inquire, then,” said Lord Mor- 
timer. “ But, I say, Monsieur Gribou and I are going round to the 
New Drum. Will you join us?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” replied Lord Seymour. ‘ What’s up there ?” 

¥ Nothing particular. I want Harry Blinks to show us one or two of 
his dogs.” 

“Oh, dogs!” exclaimed Valentin. “They are notto my fancy. Lor 
Simour promised to take me to the Casino.” 

* ‘And so I will,” said his lordship. ‘ Suppose you meet us there, 
Mortimer, after you’ve seen Blinks. And I'll tell you what: let us 
breakfast together to-morrow morning, and go to the Exhibition after!” 

A general agreement hailed this proposition, and the party quitted the 
Alhambra, Lord Mortimer and Mossoo, senior, going one way, Lord 
Seymour and Mossoo, junior, the other. 


ITI. 
MOSSOO, SENIOR, SHOWS HOW MUCH WISER OLD HEADS ARE THAN YOUNG ONES. 


Tue New Drum is one of those pleasant hostelries or “ sporting cribs” 
where, from the setting of the sun till the arrival of the small hours, 
every earthly enjoyment that a man,—if he be a man,—can ask for is 
always at his command, supposing he has money in his pocket and the 
heart to spend it. In the eloquent words of its enlightened proprietor, 
‘* Here noblemen and gentlemen can learn manhood’s best defence, either 
in sets of two or three, or in class, all implements of manly exercise being 
provided. Though no public sparring takes place here, admirers of 
manly sports,”—everything is “ manly” at the New Drum,—“ can hear 
the histories of past events”—shade of Macaulay, listen !—* from the 
pugilists and pedestrians who crowd this bar. Refreshments of the best, 
company of the merriest, attention really instantaneous, and a warm 
welcome to all! A sing-song every evening at nine, when the chair will 
be taken by the Nobbly One, who exercises the proud function of 
promoting mirth and good fellowship while exacting the most rigid 
decorum.” 

As noblemen and gentlemen manifestly frequented the New Drum, 
there could be no derogation on the part of Lord Mortimer if he lent the 
light of his countenance to the festive scene. At all events, he did not 
seem to think so, as, with assured step, he pushed back the swing-door 
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and advanced, with Mossoo, senior, hanging on his arm. It is a standing 
reproach against Englishmen that they cannot refrain from tuft-hunting, 
and however truly this may be said of corporate dignitaries, municipal 
authorities, learned bodies, “ Church, Army, Physic, Law,” and society 
in general, the accusation floats harmlessly i the habitués of the New 
Drum, at least if one may judge from the indifference that was shown by 
all present when Lord Mortimer made his appearance amongst them, for 
they took no more notice of the wealthy Scottish nobleman than if he 
had been a dustman. I won’t say that they had their instructions and 
respected his incognito, for such a remark would militate against the 
manly independence of character which it was their pride and happiness 
to preserve intact,—as the scorn with which they considered a “ cross ” 
only too plainly declared ;—neither will I hint at the possibility of their 
knowing that Lord Mortimer had been prevented by some untoward 
family circumstances from taking his place in the British House of Peers; 
let the fact remain as it is here stated :—noiselessly and unobtrusively 
Lord Mortimer passed along, neither speaking nor being spoken to, till he 
reached a corner of the gilded saloon, which smelt strongly of beer and 
tobacco, and gliding into a Windsor chair, an example that was followed 
by Jean Gribou, called mildly for the waiter, and desired him to bring a 
pot of half-and-half. 

The Ganymede of the New Drum, who had functioned in this Olympus 
for the last thirty years, and knew the headmark of every customer, 
stopped short as he was passing at this appeal, and eyeing the noble lord 
with a look expressive of anything but cringing subservience to his 
behests, inquired who was to pay? The colour rose to Lord Mortimer’s 
aristocratic cheek, but he mastered his emotion, and calmly placed a 
shilling in the questioner’s hand. ‘To a generous mind there is nothing 
more revolting than mistrust, but the descendant of a long line of noble 
ancestors bore with the waiter’s insolence while he deliberately put the 
coin between his teeth and bit it as hard as he could. 

** A good ’un, for a wonder!”’ was his cynical observation, as he turned 
towards the bar to fetch the half-and-half. 

“My friend, the Professor,” said Lord Mortimer, addressing Jean 
Gribou, “is not yet arrived, unless he has mingled with those gentlemen 
who are smoking short pipes at the other end of the room. Let me see, 
who are there? It will amuse you, perhaps, to know the names of those 
who compose the distinguished circle assembled in this place.” 

‘* Distinguished !” said Jean Gribou, who had a certain comic vein in 
which he sometimes indulged, “ma foi! They are very much distin- 
guished from the rest of the world,—their noses are all flat.” 

“That is true,” said Lord Seymour, smiling, “but it is the only flat 
thing about them. He, there, with the least prominent nasal organ—if 
there be any difference worth mentioning—who also has the widest mouth 
and is lifting the pewter at this moment, is called ‘ The Northampton- 
shire Clipper.’ He once fought a battle with Joe Spinks, alias Treacle, 
of nine hundred and fifty rounds, which lasted from Thursday at two 
o’clock till seven on the following Monday evening—they only left off 
for a couple of hours to go to church on Sunday at Canterbury Cathedral 
—and when Treacle’s second threw up the sponge—as well he might, 
for his man was literally made mincemeat of—they had to pick him up 
in different parts of the ring before they could make sure it was Treacle: 
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the Clipper hadn’t a scratch. I was there and saw it; in fact, I backed 
the Clipper, and won ten thousand pounds on the event.” 

“Tt was not in that battle, then, that he flattened his nose!’ remarked 
Jean Gribou. 

“No!” replied Lord Mortimer, “he did that against one of Tom 
Sayers’s elephants. He laid a bet he would butt the Tusker off his legs, 
and drove himself headforemost through his body, coming out on the 
other side, just like Miss Matilda, the flying phenomenon, jumping 
through a paper hoop; the elephant died on the spot, and he damaged 
his own proboscis in the way you see it now. Next to the Clipper, with 
the short red hair and whiskers, is Nutts of Tottenham-court-road, per- 
haps the most gentleman-like man in the ring; his attitude alone wins 
his battles, it is so astonishingly graceful and uncomeatable. The 
sprightly young man with his mouth open—he has never been able to 
shut it since ie fought with Horney of West Bromwich—is Alick 
Stretch, better known as Mike Madden’s potboy; you will observe that 
he squints, which makes him a very dangerous customer, for you never 
can tell where he means to hit you. The one that’s whispering in his 
ear is the veteran Gammon of Norwich; but here comes the half-and« 
half, and, as good luck will have it, here comes the Professor. I thought 
we should catch him !” 

To say that Mossoo, senior, understood a tenth part of what Lord 
Mortimer had been describing would be to give him credit for more nous 
than ever fell to the lot of a Frenchman, but he listened as attentively as 
if the whole arena of prize-fighting had been his familiar study. It was 
a new field of observation and experience by which he intended to profit. 
Happy they who do profit by observation and experience! 

“The Professor,” as Mr. Harry Blinks was designated by those who 
appreciated his scientific acquirements, bore a singular resemblance to 
the individual already mentioned in this narrative by the appellation of 
* Clericus,” but as Mossoo, senior, had not yet acquired experience in 
his society, it mattered little to Lord Mortimer who he resembled. 

** How do you do, Professor?” cried Lord Mortimer, as he approached; 
“here is a French gentleman, a friend of mine, come to see life in 
London. Let me present you! Monsieur Gribou is a sportsman, as you 
may see by his dress, and that being your line I can’t do better than 
bring you together.” 

All this was fluently expressed in French, and as fluently responded 
to, for the Professor had studied in the same school as Lord Mortimer, 
who managed to add aside, in English, “ Give him as much dog as he 
can swallow, that’s his lay. He’s the father of the muff we polished off 
this afternoon.” 

If versatility be a social charm, a charming man was the Professor. 
From grave to gay the transition was immediate. He had entered the 
New Drum with his usual clerical air, but Proteus could not have changed 
more suddenly. At the signal from his associate the rough-and-ready 
simplicity of the sporting character shone in his aspect. 

“No! he did not object to have a pull at the genial tankard. It put 
him in mind of being thirsty when he was out shooting. Ah, the stubble 
for him! What, he should like to know, came up to the pleasure of 
ranging over a twelve-acre field—turnips or stubble, no matter—with a 


brace of good dogs? I’ve a setter bitch, my lord,” he said, addressing 
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Lord Mortimer, “ that money wouldn’t buy—at least, I don’t think so; 
I know it must be a long figure to tempt me—she is such a beauty! A 
perfect picture !”” 

“ Did you breed her yourself?” asked Lord Mortimer. 

‘“*No!”’ replied the Professor. ‘ She’s Irish. Thorough-bred Tippe- 
rary. Her name’s Shamrock! The things that bitch does in the field 
no human being would credit. She once set to acovey of birds for more 
than eight-and-forty hours !” , 

“ Mon Dieu!’ exclaimed Mossoo, senior. ‘ Pray how was that ?” 

‘*T happened,” said the Professor, ‘to be out alone with her one day. 
We were just on the edge of a patch of mangold, and before we had got 
three yards down shé dropped. I knew by her manner there was a strong 
covey, so I cocked both barrels. I was just going to give the word, when 
I heard some one calling my name. ‘ Mr. Blinks,’ they said, ‘ you must 
come here! Mistress is took with hysterics. You may hear her screams!’ 
I listened, and did hear ’em, though the house was two miles off. I’ve 
something tender here, monsieur, just under my left waistcoat-pocket. 
It made me forget all about the partridges: they, and Shamrock too, 
went clean out of my head. I just put my gun on the half-cock—I had 
presence of mind enough for that—and set off home as fast as my legs 
could carry me. I found my wife on the floor of the second-best drawing- 
room, and there she lay screaming for two days and nights—it almost 
rose the county—and at the end of that time she gave birth to the 
loveliest infant, a female, that ever you clapped eyes on. Now, would 
you believe it? When she was made a little comfortable, and I thought 
I could leave her—in the hands of the best of nurses—I suddenly recol- 
lected Shamrock. Where was she ? Nobody had seen her. My people 
and I searched high and low—and where do you think we found her? 
Setting in the mangold! The birds had never stirred, neither had she. 
Your health, monsieur !” 

“ Mais c’est incroyable !” observed Mossoo, senior. 

“You're right in saying so, monsieur,” observed the Professor, wiping 
his mouth, sportsmanlike, with the back of his hand. ‘I should have 
said the same if I hadn’t actually witnessed it. But to put the matter 
beyond a doubt I immediately went to the nearest magistrate and made 
an affidavit of the fact on stamped paper. It’s hanging up in my hall 
at this moment, beneath the portrait of Shamrock.”’ 

“TI wish,” said Jean Gribou, with a sigh—“ I wish I had a setter like 
Shamcock !” 

- “Blinks!” said Lord Mortimer, in a very serious tone. “TI have a 
favour to ask of you.” 

** What is it, my lord?’ demanded the Professor. ‘ Anything I can 
to oblige you.” 

“It is simply this,” returned his lordship. ‘ You know the value we 
in this country set on the French alliance ?” 

“I am aware of it, my lord. The entente cordiale above everything.” 

“If you wish, Blinks, to perform your part towards the accomplish- 
ment of that patriotic object, you will sell Shamrock to Monsieur 
Gribou !” 

“Sell Shamrock !” cried the Professor, starting to his feet, but imme- 
diately sitting down again. “Impossible! Never!—that is to say, I 
couldn’t do 
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“ Remember the object !’” said Lord Mortimer, solemnly. 

The Professor took out a red-and-white pocket-handkerchief and buried 
his face in it. My dog! my dog!” he was heard to mutter within the 
cotton folds. Suddenly he raised his head, stretched out his hand to Jean 
Gribou, and said: “ ‘The pang is over! I yield to my lord’s remon- 
strance. The dog shall be yours for a pony.” 

“TI have no pony,” said {Mossoo, quite attendri by the Professor’s 
emotion. “I do not ride.” 

Lord Mortimer smiled. “ The word ‘ pony,’ ” he explained, “ means, 
in sporting language, five-and-twenty pounds. ‘To make a calembourg 
on the subject, the animal is dog-cheap.” 

* But I should first like to see Shamcock,” said Mossoo. 

“ Of course,” was the Professor’s quick reply. ‘* You must not buy a 
pig ina poke. The dog is down in the country, but I'll telegraph for 
her to be sent up. In the mean time, we'll arrange the affair this way : 
I'll give you my undertaking, in black and white, to deliver Shamrock to 
you, in case you approve of her—not without—on payment of five-and- 
twenty pounds. But, as I shall most likely be offered double the sum 
when it comes to be whispered about—as it will be whispered about— 
that I’m willing to dispose of the dog, I must have a guarantee from 
you of ten pounds, the money to be returned in case you don’t like the 
dog when you see her. I think that’s tolerably fair !” 

“* Won’t my personal guarantee do, Blinks ?” asked Lord Mortimer. 
“T will undertake for Monsieur Gribou.” 

“ My lord,” replied the Professor, “ your word is as good as the Bank of 
England. I'd take it for a hundred thousand. But—there’s a difficulty 
I can’t get over. My poor old grandmother—who left me all her fortune 
—made me promise, when she was on her death-bed, that if ever I parted 
with Shamrock it should only be on the terms I have just mentioned. 
Monsieur would not wish me to break my oath ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Jean Gribou. 

“ That being the case,” observed Lord Mortimer, “I see no objection 
to the proposition. The thing is exactly as broad as it’s long. Monsieur 
Gribou—and I’m a witness to it—only puts down his money provision- 
ally. That is clearly understood ? If the dog does not suit, you, Blinks, 
are bound to refund.” 

“I pledge myself to do so,” said the Professor. 

‘* What do you say, Monsieur Gribou ?” inquired Lord Mortimer. 

“ Upon those terms,” said Mossoo, ‘I accept.” 

**You are as safe with him—as you would be——with me,” said his 
lordship. 

Writing materials being procured—they are always ready at the New 

m—en cas—suddenly made up matches constantly occurring there— 
the Professor drew up the conditions of sale, Mossoo handed over two 
five-pound notes, received the document signed “ Harry Blinks” in ex- 
change, and then Lord Mortimer called for another pot of half-and-half. 
When this was disposed of the Professor, after a few words in private 
with his lordship, and having given his card to Jean Gribou, took leave. 
Lord Mortimer and Mossoo also left the New Drum and repaired to the 
Casino, where, in the company of Lord Seymour and Valentin, they 
made a merry night of it. 
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By Captain Broox J. Kniaut. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WE CROSS THE BORDER. 


AFTER passing a couple of days most pleasantly with our kind friends 
the D.s, at their beautiful place, The Locusts, we found ourselves 
once more in the cars en route for Albany. The rail and the river still 
ran side by side, and again we crossed numerous small bays with their 
wooded banks and overhanging rocks. We bid farewell to the Hudson 
at Albany, crossing the river in a huge steam ferry-boat to the station 
on the opposite side. 

The Hudson is a noble river. You miss the picturesque old ruins 
which add so much to the beauty of the Rhine, and you also miss (most 
thankfully) the acres and acres of short and slender sticks which disfigure 
the slopes and terraces upon the banks of the German river. Vineyards 
and olive-groves sound so pretty and are so ugly. 

There are, I think, parts of the Rhine more striking than any 
part of the Hudson, but nowhere on the Rhine do you find the wild 
sylvan beauties which adorn the Hudson’s banks; the drooping woods 
and rugged rocks, the quiet bays where the still water reflects the over- 
hanging foliage, are characteristics of the Hudson which are wanting in 
the Rhine—in short, the banks of the European river are more culti- 
vated, and therefore less picturesque, than those of its American rival, to 
oe on the whole, I should award the palm of superiority in point of 

auty. 

Of Albany I can say nothing of my own knowledge, as we never left 
the station, our train for Utica being about to start, as we were told, 
though it did not do so for at least half an hour after we arrived. 

Of the station I can say that, although it is very extensive, it does not, 
mirabile dictu ! possess a refreshment-room—on the side where our train 
was drawn up, at all events. I cannot believe that there is not a refresh- 
ment-room in so large and important a station, but I know this, that I 
could not find one, or hear that there was one. Having tasted nothing 
since leaving The Locusts, we were, of course, dreadfully hungry, and 
eagerly did I rush here and there in search of something to eat, casting 
an eye at the cars ever and anon lest they should glide off without me. 
At length I discovered an old woman presiding over a stall near one of 
the entrances, but upon reaching her provision store I found the sugar- 
sticks, cakes, and meat pies so beflied and befingered, that, ravenous as I~ 
was, I dare not venture upon the old lady’s dainties. 

Soon after leaving Albany en route for Utica, we entered the valley 
of the Mohawk, famous for its beauty and its Indian legends, Of the 
latter I could learn nothing in my rapid transit, but of its beauty I saw a 
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good deal—enough to make me wish to stop at several of the stations we 


I should have much liked to have passed a week in that lovely valley, 
where there is ample food for the pencil and the pen, for I am an enthu- 
siast in the beauties of nature, and cannot bear to race through such 
scenery as that upon the Mohawk as though fleeing for my life. But 
we must all “cut our clothes according to our cloth,” and I could not 
afford the necessary quantity of cloth, alias time, to see half that I should 
have liked to have seen in America. 

The valley of the Mohawk well deserves its celebrity for picturesque 
scenery. The rocks and cliffs are more abrupt, more tossed about, and 
altogether the scenery is of a wilder character than that of the Hudson, 
to which, indeed, it has no resemblance whatever. ‘The river Mohawk, 
which runs side by side with the rail the whole way to Utica, is no- 
where much more than a hundred yards in breadth, whereas the 
Hudson is several miles across in many parts; in fact, the Hudson is 
itself the chief feature in the landscape, a valley of water in the ‘midst 
of woods and hills, whereas the Mohawk river is but one lovely unit 
amongst many, which constitute the wild and picturesque beauty through 
which we frantically rushed and snorted. 

Several of the railway “‘depdts” (Anglicé, stations”) are situated 
amidst very wild and romantic scenery, especially one depdt called 
“ Little Falls.” I remember wishing I could stop long enough to take a 
sketch of the place ; little did I suspect at the time that before leaving 
that part of the country my wish would be gratified. "We passed that 
day a remnant of the virgin forest which, less than a century ago, covered 
the entire face of the country, now dotted with towns, sprinkled with 
villages, enriched by cultivation, and through which the tide of civilisation 
and enterprise, borne upon pinions of steam over an artery of iron, rushed 
incessantly. 

The “ clearings” present a singular appearance to the eyes of a 
stranger. The great object of the early settlers in America was to bring 
the land under cultivation as speedily as possible. Time was of the 
greatest value, wood of the smallest, the supply being a thousand-fold 
greater than the demand ; the largest timber-trees were but as weeds, 
and were treated accordingly. The axe and the firebrand laid the 
primeval forest prostrate, but even these terrible agents of destruction 
could not entirely eradicate the stalwart and stubborn denizens of the 
forest. Trees might be felled or burnt, but the tenacious roots still re- 
mained firm in the ground; to grub myriads of roots was too expensive 
an operation to be thought of; the only alternative was to leave them to 
rot in the ground, and, when they were sufficiently decayed, to drag them 
out with ropes and horses. But it takes many years before the roots of 
hard-wood trees will yield even to horse power, and consequently you 
may see even in fields that have been twenty years under cultivation 
charred and blackened stumps sticking up above fine crops of wheat, 
barley, and oats. Land that had been more recently brought under cul- 
tivation was, of course, still more thickly dotted over with the blackened 
remains of the primeval forest. Here you may see not only stumps, but 
gigantic trees amongst the crops, stretching their skeleton trunks and 
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tral branches high up into the air. It was, as I have said, a singular 

sight, and, being my first introduction to “the clearings,” I have men- 

tioned it in its place, although afterwards in Canada I saw vast tracts of 

these “clearings,” which, in their extent and savage grandeur, were 

ae worthy of description than those in the more cultivated State of New 
ork. 

We arrived at Utica, delighted with our day’s journey, which, owing 
to the wild beauty and singularity of the scenery, had foes most inte- 
resting. Baggs’s railway hotel, joining the station, is said to be the best 
in the town: we stayed there two nights, and found it comfortable upon 
the whole, but with an indifferent cuisine. There is nothing worthy of 
remark in Utica except the pavement of the streets, which is worse (if 
possible) than in New York. The Americans, in their pursuit after 
dollars and cents, have not, I was told, time to attend to matters of 
minor consideration, in which category we must, I fancy, include many 
things which we, in our more advanced state of civilisation (if I may be 
— to say so without giving offence), consider necessary to com- 

ort. 
is The next morning we chartered a carriage to take us to Trenton Falls 
and back, distant about fourteen miles, There is a railroad to Trenton, 
but, as we were told that we should pass through a wild, picturesque 
country, we preferred the road to the rail. Soon after leaving Utica we 
began to ascend a long steep hill, from the top of which we had a fine 
view of the town and the valley in which it lies. As we proceeded, the 
aspect of the country became wilder and wilder, until we descended into 
a gorge, the culminating point of nature in her primitive and unadorned 
aspect. At length I was in an American forest: gigantic trees in every 
stage of vitality and decay, and in every conceivable inclination from the 
ame ed to the horizontal, were around us. The hemlock and the 

asswood trees were the largest and most imposing in appearance, and 
the dead amongst the living enhanced the picturesque confusion of the 
scene. It is this “dead amongst the living” that speaks so forcibly of 
the antiquity of these great forests. No amount of storms could account 
for the great quantities of dead trees which are everywhere to be seen 
through the length and breadth of an American forest : it is impossible 
to attribute their destruction to lightning or wind ; some have, no doubt, 
been overthrown by the tail of a tornado or the lightning’s flash, but 
equally, no doubt, have the majority died in their beds, of old age. As 
a proof of this theory cast your eyes over an expanse of primeval forest, 
and you will find that the tops of the highest trees are dead; they have 
attained their greatest growth, they are the oldest trees in their vicinity, 
and, according to the immutable laws of nature, they have entered on 
that downward phase of their existence which will consign them to the 
earth from whence they sprung, with which they are destined to mingle, 
and from whose ashes a future forest will arise. 

The road through the forest was hilly and the turnings abrupt; in 
every dip was a winding stream or a splashy swamp. On a conical 
mound upon our right, where the huge hemlock, pine, and mighty bass- 
wood towered into the skies, a great battle had been fought many, 
many years ago with the Indians. Our driver endeavoured to teach me 
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the name of that “ big fight,” but I never could pronounce it, and as I 
did not write it down, it has, alas! entirely escaped my memory. 

This forest, which is now but of small dimensions, is surrounded b 
clearings of every age, from five to fifty or one hundred years; blackened 
stumps and growing crops decay and flourish side by side. We drove 
under the railway viaduct, over which “the cars’? were passing at the 
time, and shortly afterwards arrived at Trenton. The inn at Trenton is 
very prettily situated upon rising ground, with a wood at the back, and 
a garden in front, leading down to a brawling stream. We found that 
we had made a mistake in making Utica our head-quarters ; we should 
have come on to Trenton at once, where a couple of days might have 
been very agreeably passed, whereas the few hours we spent there were 
not sufficient to see the beauties of the place. I say this for the benefit 
of future travellers, and I may further add that we ined at Trenton, and 
found the cuisine far better than Mr. Baggs’s. We very much regretted 
having to leave the quiet, pretty country inn at Trenton to return to the 
noisy, dirty town. There are five Falls at Trenton, and they are all very 
beautiful. About a hundred yards from the inn you enter a wood, and 
following a path for a short distance you come to the top of an almost 
perpendicular ladder; at the foot of this ladder you come to another, and 
again another and another, until you find yourself in the bed of the river, 
having by means of these ladders descended the face of a perpendicular 
rock. You look to the left, whence the roar of waters is heard, and the 
“ Lower Fall” breaks upon your view. Falling water is always a beautiful 
object ; the dash, and the glitter, and the foam of the boiling, bubbling, 
swirling water, must, I say, be a pleasing sight, however small the body 
of water may be. I have seen both larger and smaller Falls than those of 
Trenton, but never have I seen a waterfall in a more picturesque or sin- 
gular situation—in its situation consists its charm. Imagine a deep, 
narrow, rocky gorge, with precipitous and lofty cliffs on either side, these 
cliffs clothed with trees up to their very summits, growing in the most 
picturesque and fantastic confusion, some meeting over the foaming water, 
forming a leafy canopy high above the Fall, others stretching out their 
tapering height at right angles from the cliff’s face, their branches droop- 
ing over, and in some instances dipping into the racing torrent, which 
roars and rushes in cold and foamy haste over a ledge of rocks, and you 
will have some idea of the Lower Trenton Fall. 

The different strata of rocks in singularly uniform lines are very visible 
on either side the river. Upon a ledge of rock a few inches wide, over- 
hanging the raging whirl of waters, you may creep up to a few yards of 
the Fall, and have the satisfaction of being sprinkled with the spray 
thereof, I did so, and found that the sprinkling from the spray was all 
that I had gained ky the move, the view of the Fall being much finer 
from the spot whence I had first seen it. To see the other Falls you must 
ascend the ladders before mentioned, and wander by a devious path 
through the wood on the top of the gorge. The walk through the wood 
is exceedingly pretty, and the Upper Falls well worth a longer visit than 
we had time to afford them. We left Trenton with regret; it is indeed 
a beautiful spot, and willingly would we have remained there longer 


ro ee permitted us to do so, which, unfortunately, they 
id not. 
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Our drive back to Utica was by the same road we had come in the 
morning, through that bit of fine old forest, which it rejoiced me much 
to see once again. I must not omit to mention that in this drive we were 
introduced for the first time (may it be the last) to what is in Yankee 
phraseology called “a corduroy road.” I need scarcely say—for who has 
not at least read of them ?—that a corduroy road is composed of pieces of 
wood, some five feet in length, laid side by side across the highway. 
These corduroy ribs are by no means of a uniform size or shape : some 
are round, some are angular, some are flat; the natural consequence of 
this picturesque construction to the passing carriage is a succession of jolts, 
of various degrees and gradations, according to the size and form of the 
rib over which it jolts. ' 

In the present instance, luckily for us, the old “ corduroy” had been for 
the most part superseded by the more civilised combination of earth and 
stone, which formed a very tolerable road alongside of it, and it was 
therefore but seldom that we were forced upon the wooden ribs. 

At 11 a.m. the following morning we took our places in the cars, 
bound, as we supposed, for Cayuga Lake, on the banks of which our friends 
of the Persia, the Wellses, lived. We had been told that our train started 
at eleven o’clock, and seeing a train drawn up alongside the platform at 
that hour, we took it for granted that it was the one we were to go by, 
asked no questions, but quietly seated ourselves in one of the cars. 

I am an old traveller, and ought to have known better than to take 
anything for granted. One word would have saved us hours of unneces- 
sary fatigue, but that word was never spoken by me. No sooner had we 
got under way than our hearts misgave us. We were certainly heading 
back towards Albany; but it was a loop-line that we were on, and after 
‘leaving the station we should turn our head the right way. Yes, it was 
a loop-line, but we never turned our heads; straight on we went, in- 
creasing our speed at every puff of the engine. 

I now felt certain that we had got into the wrong train. “ Pray, sir,” 
said I, addressing one of the passengers, “is this train going to Cayuga?” 
“ Are you going to C’yuga, mister?” “That is exactly what I want to 
know,” I replied—I am afraid rather tartly—for I was exceedingly 
wrathful with myself, and ready to be so with any one else. ‘“ Well, I 
guess you're more like to see Albany than C’yuga, that’s what I 
calkilate. You want to go slick the other way you do, and that’s a fact.” 
I jumped up and rushed to the conductor, who at that moment entered 
the carriage to collect tickets. It was too true; we were in the wrong 
train, and going at the rate of thirty miles an hour back to Albany. “ The 
cars don’t stop till we reach Little Falls; you can get out then, and gv 
back by the next cars down.” Thus spoke the conductor, and thus we did, 
waiting at Little Falls an hour anda half, and going back to Utica by an 
exceedingly slow train. And so it came to pass that I actually did take 
a couple of rapid sketches at Little Falls, which I had been so anxious to 
do when passing that station two days previously. 

We arrived back at Utica at 2.30, where the cars stopped twenty 
minutes for dinner ; so we dined where we had breakfasted, much to the 
astonishment of the landlord and waiters. Our baggage had been pro- 

‘perly ticketed for Cayuga, and I had the cheques in my pocket; it had 
of course gone by the right train, and, owing to the excellent baggage 
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arrangement, I felt no anxiety as to its safety, being sure of finding it on 
our arrival at Cayuga. 

The country between Utica and Cayuga is, for the most part, of much 
the same description as that we had already passed through, half wild 
and half cultivated: lands reclaimed and lands reclaiming, tall forest- 
trees, charred stumps, and spectral branches mingled with patches of 
wheat and barley on every side. The rude but picturesque snake fence 
was the universal line of demarcation between the fields. There might 
have been a stone wall here and there, but a hedge you never see, either 
in the State of New York or in Canada. The want of hedges is not so 
disagreeable to the eye as might be expected, owing to the vast quantity 
of trees scattered all over the country, singly and in patches. 

We did not reach Cayuga Lake till 7 p.m., and being several hours late 
for the steamer down the lake, which our proper train from Utica would 
have caught, we were obliged to hire a carriage to take us to Aurora, 
twelve miles distant, where our friends the Wellses dwelt. The road was 
bad and our driver sulky, consequently we did not reach Glen Park till 
half-past ten o’clock. It was a beautiful moonlight night, and the oc- 
casional peeps of the lake between dark masses of trees was very pretty, 
but the jolting was too severe, and our fatigue too great to allow of our 
enjoying the scenery. 

Our friends had given us up, as well they might, and were on the 
point of retiring for the night when we drove up to the door, but the 
unseasonable hour of our arrival did not interfere with a most cordial and 
kind reception. 

The proprietor of Glen Park, Mr. Wells, is a public character, well 
known and highly respected. He is at the head of the American and 
European Express—Wells, Fargo, and Co.—and, moreover, he is the 
father of the lady whose acquaintance, with that of her husband, Mr. 
James Welles, we made on board the Persia, and to whose kindness we 
ord indebted for our introduction to The Locusts as well as to Glen 

ark. 

Glen Park is a pretty villa, situated upon rising ground about two 
hundred yards from Cayuga Lake, and immediately outside the small 
town of Aurora. Cayuga Lake is quite a small affair for America, being 
only some forty miles long by four broad. It is a pretty, peaceful, quiet 
spot, and its shores are well wooded and well cultivated, but there is 
nothing especially striking in the scenery. The flower-garden and lawn 
leading down to the lake from the front of the house are exceedingly 
pretty, and the wild wooded glen at the back is quite charming in its 
picturesque beauty. This glen names the house, though, I think, Glen 
Bank would be more appropriate than Glen Park. We spent three days 
most pleasantly with our kind and hospitable friends, and [ can truly | 
that we carried away with us recollections of American hospitality whi 
will never be forgotten. 

When we left England we knew not one man in America; we had 
not one letter of introduction to an American ; and yet we were received 
into their houses, not as casual acquaintances (which we were), but as 
honoured friends, to which we had no claim except through the warm 
and kindly feelings of those who thus honoured us. I should be sorry, 
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indeed, to think that the friendships formed in America were never to be 
renewed ; but I have every reason to hope the contrary. I trust we may 

ere long have the great pleasure of meeting in England some at least of 

those to whom we are so greatly and so agreeably indebted. 

We left the wharf at Aurora at ten o’clock on a lovely July morning, 
and steamed to Cayuga, which we reached in about an hour. We had 
to wait three hours and a half for the train to Niagara, but writing and 
dining filled up the time; the cars were punctual, as they always are on 
the New York Central, and away we whirled for the mighty cataract. 

The aspect of the country was of the same semi-savage, semi-civilised 
character as that we had already seen. We passed through ‘Rochester, 
which is one of the largest towns in the State of New York. The rail- 
way is carried down the middle of one of the principal streets, in which the 
usual traffic of a large town was going on during our transit. Men, women, 
and children, horses and carriages, carts and cattle, all travelled amicably 
alongside of ‘the cars,” for have they not all an equal right to the road ? 
Together with this spirit of freedom and equality, a spirit of independence 
and self-reliance go hand-in-hand. One is particularly struck with these 
two latter qualities upon the platform of a railway depot. For instance, 
a train is about to start: there are no officials pacing up and down in 
front of the carriages; no ringing of bells; no hurrying to and fro; no 
“ by your leave, gentlemen,” as barrows full of luggage brush your shins ; 
no “ take your seats, gentlemen ;” in short, there is no intimation of any 
sort that the train is about to start, unless you happen to fix your eye 
upon that man standing amongst many others upon the broad steps lead- 
ing to the cars—that man is dressed like most of the other passengers, 
with whom he is talking, but, as the clock strikes the hour of departure, 
he raises a whistle to his lips, whistles gently and briefly, utters in a mild 
and unconcerned tone the mystic words, “All aboard,” and instantly, 
without further warning or notice, without rattle or jerk, the train glides 
out of the station. The silence, and almost secresy with which it departs, 
is really quite remarkable. As the train moves off, many passengers 
may be seen stepping from the platform on to the broad steps leading to 
the cars; these cars have doors to them certainly, as our carriages have, 
but I should like to see any railway official attempt to lock, or even shut, 
them in the face of a free-born American. If a passenger fall out, and 
breaks his neck, that is his own affair—he has a perfect right to do so if 
it so please him; but, at all events, he must take care of himself, for no 
one will take the slightest care of him, he may be quite sure of that. 
The same evidence of non-responsibility is apparent at the railway 
crossings. In England it is considered a dreadful business if a railway 
crosses a road on a level. Formerly, one or two such crossings on a pro- 
posed line would certainly have thrown out the bill; and even now, when 
such a dire necessity occurs as a level crossing, gates are erected, a house 
built, and a man established therein to guard the unwary and to warn 
the wayward. But in America the unwary and the wayward may take 
care of themselves, or be run over, whichever they please ; the only warn- 
ing of danger at the very numerous level crossings, being the words, 
“ Look out for the cars,” painted in large letters upon a board suspended 
on high between two posts. Truly American is that curt, pithy notice; 
and certainly one must allow, that the lesson of self-reliance which it 
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teaches is commendable. In no other country do you see the old 
roverb, that “the hand must keep the head,” so systematically exempli- 
ed as in America. From the earliest age the youthful American is 
taught to take care of himself, and hence, in a great measure, arises that 
sturdy independence which characterises the race, and which has made 
the American nation the marvel of the age. 

The pages of history afford no parallel to the rapid strides with which 
America has advanced from a dependent colony to an independent nation. 
Her progress has been made in seven-leagued boots; her proportions are 
colossal; and her power gigantic. She has no foe to fear but herself. 
If she be shorn of her fair proportions, herself will hold the shears. But 
so vast, so mighty is America, that she can afford to be divided, and yet 
present to the world the spectacle of two great nations springing from 
the ashes of a British colony not a century deceased. 


We arrived at Niagara station at 8.45 p.m., and leaving the cars, 
crossed the Niagara River, over the magnificent suspension-bridge ; and 
lo! we were inCanada. It was pleasant to see the Union Jack and Vic. 
Regina, and to feel that we were, so to speak, in our own country once 
more, though I am bound to say that we received every civility and 
attention whilst under the protection of the star-spangled banner. As 
we crossed the bridge, in the Clifton Hotel omnibus, the mighty Falls 
were distinctly visible at about two miles’ distance, whilst directly under- 
neath us the river foamed and whirled furiously, being still under the 
influence of its headlong leap. The road to the Clifton Hotel runs along 
the top of the high cliffs overlooking the river, and beautifully wooded 
are these cliffs ; but we had no eyes for anything but the Falls, and as 
we neared the hotel, at a sudden turn of the road, the glories of Niagara 
burst upon us. 

The distance and the dim twilight veiled the full majesty of the Falls, 
but we could see a vast mass of foam, and volumes of mist rising high 
into the heavens, and, moreover, it was our first sight of Niagara, and 
very, very beautiful it was, though, of course, we could not at that dis- 
tance, and by that light, appreciate its immensity and grandeur. 

The Clifton House is the only hotel on the Canada side of the river, 
and, from its situation, is far the best to stop at. It is exactly opposite 
the American Falls, having nothing but the river between it and them, 
and the Canadian or Horse-shoe Falls, about half a mile higher up, are 
in full view of the hotel. The American hotels, of which there are 
several, are, of necessity, at the back of their own Falls ; and Goat Island, 
with its lofty trees, intervening between them and the Horse-shoe Falls, 
completely shuts out the view; you cannot, therefore, see either of the 
Falls from any of the hotels on the American side, and you see them both 
from the Clifton House. 

As a set-off to this disadvantage, you are close to the rapids above the 
Falls on the American side, which are, in their way, as grand as the Falls 
themselves ; and you are close to Goat Island, and can walk through its 
woods up to the very edge of the Falls. Moreover, at the Cataract 
Hotel, where we stopped one night on our return to the States, you will 
find a better cuisine than at the Clifton House. I state these facts for 
the benefit of future travellers. Were I to revisit Niagara I should go to 
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the Clifton House, because I place an uninterrupted and constant view 
of those two magnificent Falls before any and every other advantage. 

It was a beautiful, still, moonlight night, and we stood in the verandah 
of the hotel, listening to the roar, and gazing on the glories of Niagara. 
I had been told that I should be disappointed with Niagara, that the Falls 
were of no height, &c. &c. Well, 1 cannot argue the question. I do 
not think that any one who has experienced a feeling of disappointment, 
whilst looking at Niagara, would understand why I felt none. I knew 
the height of the Falls before I saw them, and therefore did not expect 
them to be higher than they are; and, as to the rest—go and see. I may 
talk, and probably shall before I leave Niagara, of “ the world of waters” 
and “ seas of foam,” but I shall not give you any idea of what I am talk- 
ing about. 

I shall never forget those moonlight nights in the verandah of the 
Clifton House. The flood of light on the top of the Falls; the deep, dark 
shadows below; the river surging from beneath the gloom of the rocks 
into the pale moonlight, where it danced and glittered with delight at 
having survived the desperate leap; the wreaths of foaming mists, ever 
ascending and ever changing in form and colour ; below, black and hea 
as a funeral pall; above, bright and light as a gossamer web floating hig 
up in the still atmosphere ; the incessant roar of waters; the dark-blue 
sky overhead; and the calm, grand moon looking lovingly down upon 
the picture she had painted, altogether formed a scene of singular loveli- 
ness and grandeur, probably without a parallel in the world, grand and 
lovely though it be. It was a difficult matter to go to bed during those 
moonlight nights, and when in bed the cradle of my thoughts was rocked 
by the roar of waters. 

A word or two about the suspension-bridge may possibly be acceptable, 
and as I feel quite sure that to-morrow I shall be in the whirl of waters, 
and consequently blind to bridges, the word spoken must be now or 
never. The suspension-bridge is a noble and stupendous structure. It 
was begun in 1852, and is the work of Mr. John A. Roebling, of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. It connects Canada with the United States, and over it 
are carried the Great Western and the New York Central railroads. Car- 
riages and foot passengers cross the bridge upon a road twenty-eight feet 
beneath the railway. The cars traversed the bridge for the first time on 
the 8th of March, 1855. The cost of the bridge was over 100,0001. sterling. 
The height of the towers on the American side is 88 feet, on the Canada 
side 78 feet. The length of the bridge is 800 feet, the width 24 feet, the 
height above the river 250 feet. There are four enormous wire cables, of 
about 10 inches in diameter, which contain about 4000 miles of wire; 
the capacity of the four cables is about 12,400 tons. The total weight 
of the bridge is 800 tons, and it combines in an eminent degree strength 
and elegance of structure. 

For this description, which is doubtless a correct one, I am indebted to 
a small guide-book, entitled “Falls of Niagara.” I can myself cor- 
roborate the latter eulogy; it certainly has the appearance of great 
strength, and is a very beautiful structure. My guide-book says that, 
previous to the erection of this bridge, people crossed the river “in an 
iron basket slung.under a single cable of iron wire, being let down the 
incline and drawn up on the opposite side by a windlass.” I do not ques- 
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tion the accuracy of the above statement, but I am certainly rejoiced that 
the bridge superseded the basket before I visited Niagara. ‘There is a 
legend that while six workmen were employed in repairing the basket- 
bridge a terrific gale burst upon them, tearing the planks away upon 
which they stood, and leaving four of their number clinging to two thin 
wires, which swung fearfully to and fro over the whirling rapids beneath. 
These men, after swinging by two thin wires over the whirling rapids (a 
performance which must make Blondin pale with envy) for some time— 
history does not state the exact time—were happily saved by a brave 
individual, who “ descended in the basket during a lull in the gale, and 
by means of a ladder rescued his companions from their awful posi- 
tion.” This story reminds me of my thankfulness that Blondin was not at 
the Falls. I cannot imagine any thing, or body, so out of place as a 
mountebank at Niagara. However nearly the sublime and the ridiculous 
may —s approach one another, they never in reality go well 
together. 

"A propos of M. Blondin, I may as well mention, for the information 
of those who, like myself, imagined that he crossed the Falls—the 
mighty cataract itself—on his rope, that he did nothing of the sort. 
He crossed the river Niagara about a mile or so below the Falls. I was 
shown the place. 

One more story, and then to bed, to dream of the noise which thunders 
in my ears, and to long for morning, that I may stand close by the cause 
= = foam and the fury, which as yet I have seen but distantly and 

A small steamer, called the Maid of the Mist, belonging to a smart 
Yankee, used to leave the American side of the river, just above the 
suspension-bridge, and steam right up to the Falls. ‘here, directly 
beneath the raging cataract, she remained, until the passengers, com- 
pletely wet through from the showers of mist in which they were en- 
veloped, were satisfied with the sight (they could not see) and then back 
sped the Maid for a fresh cargo. It came to pass, that the Yankee 
captain, smart though he was, got into difficulties—meaning debt. It 
was whispered to him by a friend that the Maid of the Mist would be 
taken in execution by a sheriff’s officer the very next day, if she re- 
mained where she was. ‘The Yankee was in a fix: the Maid, as a 
speculation, was a failure, therefore he could not sell her on the Canada 
side. She was of no use to any one (except for the purpose which, 
experience had proved, did not pay), on account of the rapids between 
her and Lake Ontario; rapids, down which no boat had ever ventured— 
down which no boat could live. The Yankee captain turned his quid ; 
an idea and a jet of juice simultaneously left his lips. “ T’ll do it!” he . 
said, slapping his thighs, “and that kind and considerate gentleman” 
(these are not the precise epithets used, I believe), ‘the sheriff, if he 
wornts the Maid, may go to ” (I forget the exact spot indicated, - 
but it was not heaven) “and look for her.’ The idea which had 
floated from the lips of the bold captain was this: “ He would take his — 
boat to Queenstown, and sell her.” ‘To get her there, he would have to 
take her down the rapids, and through the whirlpool; having once passed 
these dangers, and his boat would be saleable, the lake and the Atlantic 
would be alike open to her. 
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Reader, have you descended the spiral staircase which conducts you 
to the river’s edge, some quarter of a mile below the cngenilenhitthen, 
where the water rushes madly past, and the waves, twenty feet high, 
dash against each other in the very delirium of wrath? If you have 
done this you can form some idea of the first danger which the Yankee 
captain would have to encounter. About three-quarters of a mile lower 
down, the river takes an abrupt turn, dashing with’great violence against 
the rocks and cliffs on the Canada side, and forming in the bend what 
is called “the Whirlpool ;” and certainly the water does whirl and surge 
around that bend most savagely; here, too, the captain must run the 
gauntlet ; and yet again, below the whirlpool, are other rapids which he 
must pass through ere he reaches his wished-for haven—Queenstown. 

Never had steamer ventured to encounter either the rapids or the 
whirlpool. To attempt to do so was certain destruction ; you would be 
knocked to pieces in the rapids, and whirled into nothingness in the 
pool. Was it not an acknowledged fact—a matter of Niagara history— 
that whatever substance, whether animate or inanimate, whether wood 
or iron, flesh or fowl, once came within the influence of that dreadful 
vortex, it never again appeared ; not the smallest particle ever again 
appeared to mortal view? Round and round, in an everlasting waltz of 
waters, you are washed into nothingness. 

The Yankee captain well knew the danger of the rapids, which, in- 
deed, required no fictitious horrors to magnify their true character. 

I would rather try them than be hanged, but certainly no amount of 
dollars and cents would induce me to make the attempt. The Yankee 
captain thought otherwise ; he “guessed he’d walk the Maid through 
the rapids like greased lightning, Ae would; he’d run her under before 
he’d let that tarnation critter, that old rip of a »” that is to say, that 
amiable individual the sheriff, “ have her.” 

The morning was misty, and the J/aid was accordingly in her proper 
element as she steamed from her usual moorings up the river towards 
the Falls. There was no one on board but the captain and the engineer. 
Something was amiss the day before (so the captain said), and he wished 
to see if it was all right again before taking his passengers on board. 

The captain took the helm, and the engineer was below to see that all 
worked well. The Maid had not proceeded far up the river when the 
captain put down the helm, and round she came, heading direct for the 
suspension-bridge. As she neared it she began to dance about a bit, and 
the engineer popped up his head to see the cause of the boat’s unusual 
motion. She was just passing underneath the bridge, and the engineer 
knew that in a few minutes she would be in the midst of the rapids. He 
turned pale with horror. 

“In Heaven’s name, capt’en, where are you steering to ?” he cried. 

“I’m going to run the rapids. Get below and attend to the engines,” 
was the answer. 

It was no time for expostulation or argument, the boat was thrashing 
through the troubled waters at railway speed. The engineer disappeared 
below, and in a few moments the boat was in the breakers. 

Although the captain had kept his intention of running the rapids as 
secret as possible, it had, somehow or another, leaked out, and hundreds 

of spectators lined the cliffs on either side the river. An eye-witness of 
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the scene thus described it to me: “It was the most fearful sight I ever 
saw ; the boat rushed madly into the midst of those awful breakers, and 
I thought all was over ; she was tossed and thrown from wave to wave as 
though she had been a chip of wood, for the waves of those rapids are 
not like the waves of the sea, all driven one way, but, from the compres- 
sion of that great body of water in the narrow compass of the river’s 
banks, and from the under-current, the waves are dashed and driven one 
against the other in all directions, and with force enough, one would 
think, to split any boat to a thousand pieces that got amongst them. 
Well, when the Maid was about half way down the rapids, she gave a 
tremendous plunge, and away went her smoke-stack (Anglicé, funnel) 
over the side. ‘There was a cry, ‘She has foundered! it’s all over with 
her!’ And she really did almost disappear for a moment; she was 
buried in the waters, the waves flying clean over her, but in less time 
than I have taken to tell you she righted herself, and was dashing on as 
madly as ever. On she went, plunging and pitching as I never saw 
anything plunge or pitch before, and in a minute or two more she was 
clear of the rapids, and in comparative smooth water. I wouldn’t have 
believed it if I hadn’t seen it with my own eyes ; I wouldn’t have believed 
that anything put together by man could have held together through 
those raging waters.” My informant further told me that he watched 
the Maid pass the whirlpool, which she did also in safety; the rapids 
below were out of his sight, but the boat weathered them, and arrived 
all right, with the exception of the loss of her funnel, at Queenstown, 


a being on the Canada side of the river, was safe from the Yankee 
sheriff. 


This daring feat of seamanship had only happened about six weeks 
before our arrival at Niagara, and was, as might be expected, in every 
one’s mouth. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


As if to show the Commissioners’ lofty disregard for the zxsthetic 
sympathies of our foreign visitors and for the architectural honour of our 
country, Captain Fowke’s great building for the “ World’s Fair’ re- 
sembles on the outside only an overgrown railway terminus ; and to make 
it the more unlike anything that has ever been constructed, two gigantic 
glass domes, each as high and broad as the dome of St. Peter’s, “ shine 
afar ;” but they have no relation to the character of the building, nor are 
they in harmony with it, and they only proclaim that the contriver of this 
enormous structure has, like Martin in painting, aimed at the production 
of effect by magnitude, and has resolved to show how greatly he at all 
events is above architecture and the laws of composition. 

But the interior presents a scene which affords to the eye an unexpected 
pleasure, yet one which is due more to the harmonious colouring of the 
structure than to any beauty of form or proportion that it can boast, for 
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the plan and materials of the building, and the opaque roof and want of 

icturesque character in the long monotonous nave (as it is called), give 
irredeemable heaviness to the interior. The popular structure at Syden- 
ham is a palace of grace and beauty compared with the Exhibition build- 
ing ; and the visitor who enters here should abandon his remembrances 
of the memorable structure that rose in 1851 in Hyde Park; of its sunny, 
spacious interior, the airy lucidity of the crystal vault that spanned it, 
“the bright hues of heaven” that fell upon its well-grouped forms of 
grace and beauty ; the trees, the flowers, the fountains, the statues, and 
the rainbow-tints, that gave such variety and animation to its bright vistas 
and its long arcades. During the monthof May, at all events, and some 
part of June, one also missed the music that used to float so pleasantly 
through the Hyde Park building, but there has been subsequently a too 
liberal supply, especially from the great organs. 

The view from the raised platforms under the eastern and the western 
dome, though gaudy and bewildering, is striking, and those graceful ob- 
jects the majolica fountain and the noble choir screen for Hereford Cathe- 
dral seem to stand there as conspicuous indications that decorative art has 
found high place in the industrial display. But the “ trophies” with which 
“blatant advertisers” have been allowed to fill the nave, although they 
now occupy less obstructive positions than at first, do not contribute to the 
picturesque character of the scene; and the visitor only too soon dis- 
covers that the Exhibition is for the most part composed of objects 
brought together more for business purposes than for the illustration of 
progress in the industrial arts. Still, one cannot attentively survey its 
multitudinous contents without acknowledging that a very wonderful, if 
not unrivalled, collection of beautiful, costly, artistic, and instructive 
objects has been here brought together. All countries of the globe seem 
to have sent tribute to Great Britain; and things upon the earth, things 
under the earth, productions of nature and achievements of human in- 
tellect, are here contributed, to help on our knowledge of the world and 
its inhabitants. But the things really worthy of attention, and illustrative 
of the progress of nations in art and manufacture, are to be sought out 
amidst the acres of egregious shop-fronts, Lowther-arcade stalls, and 
monstrosities filled with black bottles and wax-candles, which are seen in 
every direction, and display only the advertising faculties of enterprising 
tradesmen. 

But when the productions of Great Britain are compared with those 
of foreign countries in arts and manufactures, the Englishman may look 
with pride on the results of the Exhibition, for his own country not only 
still holds her superiority in manufactures and in those applications of 
science which contribute to material prosperity and power, but has no 
reason to fear the competition of foreign artists even in artistic produc- 
tions. Thus, even in the French display of ceramie works, there is 
nothing equal to the best of the English porcelain. In this beautiful 
branch of art-manufacture, the more costly, ornate, and artistic works ex- 
hibit a wonderful finish and refinement, an admirable delicacy in colouring 
and grace in outline. Perhaps among all the beautiful porcelain shown © 
by English manufacturers none better exhibits the perfection they have 
attained than the group of jewelled and Limoges ware in Copeland’s stall, 
or (to instance a different branch of the art) the dessert service with 
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landscape subjects from Turner’s views of rivers in France. The imita- 
tions of old Limoges and of Sévres ware now displayed are marvellous. 
In other kinds of earthenware an equally creditable display is made in 
Minton’s court. His works in majolica, and Wedgwood’s majolica, are 
admirable naturalisations of an exotic style. But although the superiority 
of English manufacturers is not more conspicuous in any department of 
art-manufacture than it is in porcelain, the Saxon china from Dresden 
seems the very perfection of its style, and is especially commendable for 
its subdued and delicate tints and general good taste. A majolica vase 
and candelabra in porcelain may be particularly mentioned. There is also 
asmall but very remarkable collection of porcelain from Copenhagen: the 
subjects and design are for the most part classical, but buildings and 
landscape scenery are also represented. ‘The Romanoff set and other 
groups in porcelain are sent from Russia; Berlin, Austria, and Hungary 
likewise contribute productions in earthenware. 

It is not only in this branch of art-manufacture that British proficiency 
in the application of correct principles of design and ornamentation is 
shown : a great improvement on the productions of former years is ap- 
parent in metal-work, in carving, in furniture, and in woven fabrics. But 
we see few departments in which the French applications of design to art- 
manufacture have kept pace with their progress in England. There are 
indications, however, that the French exhibitors more correctly appreciated 
the true purpose of the “ World’s Fair” than many of the British ex- 
hibitors appear to have done; for instead of admitting everything sent 
in, and turning the Exhibition into a collection of shop-windows, the best 
articles in each class would seem to have been selected. 

Next to the matchless collection of pictures—the chief glory of the 
Exhibition—the display of jewellery and plate is perhaps its most attractive 
feature, and in this department purity of design and true artistic character 
are for the most part as remarkable as the splendour and intrinsic value 
of the objects displayed. It is no wonder that admiring crowds surround 
Garrard’s, and Hunt and Roskell’s, and Emanuel’s stalls. Even the 
Koh-i-noor in its newly-acquired splendour is less attractive than the 
graceful and magnificent gems that sparkle in its vicinity. In the French 
jewellery there is much that is spirited and striking in design and fanciful 
in form, but it has almost a distinct nationality, and, excepting the more 
costly and artistic specimens of the traditional taste of French jewellers, 
it seems to place what is only glittering and attractive in unfavourable 
contrast with the splendour and intrinsic value of the best part of the 
English display. ‘There is too much of the Palais Royal, and (what is 
worse) too much in the style of the false and despicable productions in 
which, unfortunately, Birmingham has rivals. The jewellery of Marret, 
Beaugrand, and Mellerio, a coronet and jewellery shown by Rouvenat, 
the Swiss enamelled watches of Rossel, and Castellani’s selection of old 
jewels, are, however, most deserving of honourable mention. In precious 
metal-work, and particularly in plate, our artists and silversmiths have 
put forth their strength since the Exhibition in 1851, and have produced 
works generally remarkable for grace of design and careful execution. 
Hunt and Roskell’s display of English race-prizes, won since the first: 
international display, is a unique and most remarkable series of costly and 
artistic works. Even by people who estimate gold and silver-work only 
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by size and weight, the silversmiths’ work displayed in the present Exhi- 
bition must appear surpassingly magnificent; but it not only affords what 
must be to many of our foreign visitors a striking picture of our domestic 
luxury, it shows also a gratifying improvement in correct artistic taste 
as well as workmanship. ‘The Kean testimonial, although one of the most 
ambitious, seems to us one of the least commendable of the works dis- 
played in this department ; and the great silver table and candelabra, the 
wedding presents of the Berlin silversmiths to the Prince and Princess 
Royal of Prussia, are, we must own, disappointing. But the enamelled 
metal-work displayed is generally of the highest character. Elkington’s 
table-service, enamelled with arabesque patterns, are admirable works, as 
are a vase and candelabra at the same stall. Foreign eountries also con- 
tribute some curious enamelled metal-work : ex. gr. there are vases and 
ewers from Russia; and Denmark, whose peat-mosses seem so rich in the 
golden treasure of other days, sends in this department likewise some very 
noticeable work, particularly a gold horn inlaid and a silver tazza. The 
Spanish damascened and Indian enamelled work repay inspection. There 
is also a display of church plate, which exhibits very high artistic 
merit; and, with the ecclesiastical gold and silver work of Hardman and 
Keith, we are enabled to compare foreign productions, for there is a 
Russian gold-enamelled altar-service, a Belgian shrine by Chaudronnier, 
and an enamelled shrine by Rudolphi, besides ecclesiastical candelabra, 
and episcopal staves enamelled by Troullier, which we fear will have still 
less honour from the visitor who * fresh in his remembrance Wykeham’s 
pastoral staff from New College, Oxford, and Fox’s pastoral staff, and the 
other matchless specimens of medieval art which are to be seen in the 
adjacent collection of works on loan in the South Kensington Museum. 
There is also a very fine display of ecclesiastical work in metals not pre- 
cious, and foremost in merit as well as in size are Skidmore’s magnificent 
choir screen and corona for Hereford Cathedral—works worthy of the 
best period of decorative art in England. It is an instance of the abomi- 
nable arrangements of the Exhibition that the display of church metal- 
work, instead of being grouped with the medizval court, is to be sought 
out in another part of the building, where it is eclipsed by a large display 
of Birmingham manufacture. 

A propos to this mention of ecclesiastical art, we must acknowledge 
the highly interesting character of the medizval court undertaken by the 
Ecclesiological Society. It shows how successfully the revival of church 
architecture and the study of medieval art has carried some of our artists 
backward into the spirit and the forms of the middle ages. Amongst 
the beautiful sculpture for architectural decoration displayed in this court 
the recumbent effigy of Dr. Mill, the reredos for Waltham Abbey church, 
and Mr. Street’s rich pulpit for Bournemouth, are particularly noticeable. 
The applications of coloured marbles to architectural ornamentation are 
also very striking, and the carved oak slabs and pavement for Chichester 
Cathedral are worthy of their destination ; and we should rejoice to see 
the incised pavement for Lichfield brought into general use. Some re- 
markable furniture in antique style is also displayed in this court: parti- 
cularly Gray and Davison’s organ with Westlake’s illuminated panels, and 
Seddon’s library case for prints and maps, and library chair. It is to be 
regretted, however, that some furniture, needlessly rude and ugly, should 
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have been exhibited as medizval, as if rudeness and ugliness were charac- 
teristic of medizval art. The church furniture is really good, especially 
in altar embroideries and textile fabrics. 

The furniture courts contain some really noble works of art, especially 
in cabinets and sideboards, but by allowing the British furniture court to 
be cut up by partitions, the Mandning and incapable officials have done 
their best to mar the effect of the finest collection of furniture that has 
ever been displayed. It is remarkable that, whereas in 1851 British 
manufacturers exhibited little that was worthy of notice in this depart- 
ment, they now bring to the ‘ World’s Fair” many works exhibiting 
proficiency in the tasteful application of decorative art to furniture, 
and achieving beauty of form, fitness of ornament, and excellence in 
earving and execution. English makers in this department unquestion- 
ably take the chief honours, but foreign countries have sent very credit- 
able and artistic works: the Italian inlaid ivory cabinets, the ebony 
cabinets of Fournier and Fourdinois, Marchand’s enamelled slate chimney- 
piece, the Russian Pietradura cabinet and flower-stand, and the very 
beautiful and novel works in the onyx marble of Algeria, are all remark- 
able and meritorious. In the Austrian court very little of the furniture 
can be praised for design or taste, but the bronze-gilt fenders and great 
bronze-gilt chandelier from Vienna are fine and meritorious, and the or- 
namental wood-work in the form of jewel-cases and cabinets inlaid with 
malachite and coloured marbles is also much to be commended. 

Porphyry vases, fine mosaics and bronzes are the boast of the Russian 
collection ; and here, if we miss the unique yet tasteless works in mala- 
chite that drew so much attention in 1851, we have some new and ‘in- 
teresting specimens of the little-known Russian plumbago. But Russia 
shows no progress. 

For pure and uncoloured cut and engraved glass, nothing in the foreign 
division at all equals the productions of English manufacturers, which, 
indeed, form a collection of objects as much to be admired and coveted 
as any in the Exhibition. The cut table-glass shown by Peliatt, Dobson 
and Pearce, Powell, Phillips, and Copeland, exhibits what seems to be 
the very perfection of this fine branch of art-manufacture ; and it forms 
a remarkable contrast to the dazzling and many-hued ornamental glass of 
the Continent, Bohemia especially, and to the gold and white jewelled 
ware of Austria. 

The stained glass has been, for the most part, placed in such unsuitable 
situations, that it is perhaps hardly fair to judge of its merits, so, from — 
this hasty glance at productions of the arts which decorate our homes, 
we pass to the fabrics employed for dress. 

And first in elegance and costliness, if not in utility, comes the exqui- 
site display of lace. The specimens which are shown (in the south 
gallery) by English and Irish manufacturers evince a wonderful advance 
since 1851. France well maintains here its ancient eminence, and b 
_ its point d’Alengon rivals the most costly Brussels lace. Of the whole 
industrial display from Belgium, the Brussels lace in the present Exhi- 
bition may well constitute the chief glory, and in such works as the deep 
white flounce shown by Julie Everaert, Brussels point seems to have 
attained its perfection. But such specimens as the Honiton lace dress, 
exhibited by Howell and James, and the Irish lace by Forrest and Allen, 
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show that our manufacturers have at least kept pace with foreign artists, 
pre-eminent as they still continue in regard to design. 

The British silk trade makes an admirable. show, and likewise exhibits 
honourable progress. Of foreign collections of silks, the Austrian exhi- 
bition is, perhaps, the most successful in its class. 

The cotton fabries from Ghent and Bruges, and the woollen cloths 
from Verviers, show that the countries from which England first derived 
her skilled workmen and these branches of manufacture can still hold 
their own. The cotton manufactures of Great Britain, however, make 
no remarkable display in the present Exhibition, for while it displays 
everywhere successful applications of mechanical and chemical science to 
the natural productions with which God has surrounded us, the “ cotton 
interest”’ has done nothing in these ten years to secure sources of future 
cotton supply that shall be independent of the American Slave States 
and of American disruption. 

The Scotch and the Belfast damasks and the Norwich shawls exhibit 
honourable progress. In embroidery work, save as applied to altar 
frontals and other church furniture, Vienna appears to send the best 
specimens; but Spain and Italy both contribute tissues and embroidery 
of considerable merit. For muslins worked in gold and silver, we of 
course look to Turkey, and a very fine display of embroidered tissues 
the Turkish court contains. The gold embroidery from the Ionian 
Islands forms also a characteristic and beautiful collection, and the con- 
tributions from India are in this department also of a most interesting 
kind. The collections from Japan present us with interesting specimens 
of a non-progressive and grotesque civilisation—the more curious from 
contrast with the advance of Western nations. We looked in vain for the 
waxed-paper great-coats at eighteenpence, which would surely have found 
a ready sale in this rainy summer! 

The designs for carpets, so far as regards British manufacturers, have 
greatly improved in taste, and show that a carpet is now recognised as 
having a different purpose from a hanging or decoration for a wall. The 
French carpets, on the other hand, though they may have improved in 
texture, are stationary in design and objectionable in taste. 

But the International Exhibition is not merely devoted to the indus- 
trial arts, for sculpture, architecture, painting, and music are all repre- 
sented. The picture-galleries contain, perhaps, the real glory of the 
whole display, and to the works in sculpture and painting we must briefly 
advert ; but we will first halt on the threshold of the fine arts, and look- 
ing back on the multifarious contributions of nations in industrial 
art, the impression which is, perhaps, uppermost in the mind of the 
visitor is that the industry of all nations has remarkably developed since 
1851. We have said nothing about the wondrous collection of machinery 
displayed, nor about the processes of manufacture which are illustrated 
in action in the “ annexes” of this vast building, nor about the magnifi- 
cent display made by the British Colonies, which is really one of the 
most impressive features of the “ World’s Fair” of 1862. Twenty acres 
are devoted to machinery, raw materials, and manufactures: the western 
“annexe,” with its stupendous marine engines and its attractive minia- 
ture models, is, indeed, a wondrous world of brass and iron, but it needs 
more than an ordinary intelligence, and a doubling of the length of days, 
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.to appreciate the works displayed. It must suffice to say that all these 
departments strengthen the conviction that the great show is altogether 
one which may fairly make an Englishman proud of his country. It is 
a suggestive fact, that of the twenty-five thousand exhibitors of all nations, 
seven thousand receive medals, and five thousand receive certificates of 
honour—whatever the worth of such awards may be ; and we believe the 
council of juries do no more than justice when they observe that the 
state of industry as displayed in the Exhibition evinces a healthy progress 
throughout the world. And it is certainly most gratifying that, while 
we find new productions of nature sought for and rendered useful to man, 
and while the machinery employed to adapt them to his use has visibly 
improved, attention has been successfully given to the arts which gratify 
our taste and minister to our sense of beauty. 

And here let us say that the many tasteful works in painting, seulp- 
ture, and metal-work displayed not only in the medieval court, but 
throughout the Exhibition, encourage the hope that ere long the fine 
arts will be again employed as they were in the middle ages in the in- 
terior adornment of our buildings. We have already adverted to the 
medizval court, the protégé of the Ecclesiological Society, and the recent 
endeavours of that association to show how painting, sculpture, and 
metal-work may be used in architectural decoration, receive in the pre- 
sent Exhibition a very hopeful response. ‘The court devoted to those 
objects in 1851 was an isolated, and, as it were, exotic production; but 
now it has in a manner spread itself over most parts of the building, and 
seems to show that the movement which has done so much for architee- 
ture is extending to the other decorative arts of the middle ages. At all 
events, it is a great fact that architecture and painting, to which no place 
was appropriated in 1851, are in 1862 not only represented, but more 
attractive than the Industrial Show itself. 

It seems, indeed, as if a great art congress of nations had assembled 
in these spacious halls, and brought the best of their works to show the 
state of art in their respective countries, and, as it were, give back the 
light that genius has thrown on other lands. Perhaps there is nothing 
more striking and suggestive than the vividness with which the decay of 
old Rome is brought by the photographs of Roman ruins exhibited in 
the Roman court into contrast with the vitality of her arts, as shown in 
the statues and the mosaics and other fine-art collections from Italy, the 
work of living artists. 

Sculpture can hardly be said to be adequately represented in the pre- 
sent Exhibition. Pudge it was foreseen that the uncultured visitors 
from the country and “the million,” whose shillings seem to have been 
the especial care of the commissioners, would only yawn before the cold, 
inanimate representatives of Greek and Roman mythology—those modern 
imitations of the antique which are but the spectres of a “dead yet 
sceptred” past. Much of the sculpture in the Exhibition is good, but it 
affords very few works of commanding excellence. There are many 
failures, which we cannot regret, in the false conventional school ot 
allegory and in monumental sculpture; there are some fine and careful 
works in imaginative or ideal art; and, to go to actual life, there are 
some honourable successes in the art of portraiture in marble. The piece 
of sculpture which is, perhaps, the most observed in the Exhibition is 
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Gibson’s tinted “‘ Venus;” but the effect of the head and hair is hardly 
such as to convert observers to the expediency of colouring statues ; it is, 
however, a graceful and piquant representation of the female form, though 
expressionless and wanting in vitality. We do not know that Wyatt’s 
“Girl Bathing” is not a more charming work. Of the male figure in 
repose, a more beautiful specimen is not exhibited than the “ Mercury” 
of Thorwaldsen. Of draped statues, Story’s figures in the Roman court 
are much to be commended: perhaps the most dignified of these works 
are the “ Sibyl” and “Cleopatra.” Cavelier’s “ Cornelia,” too, is a fine 
piece of statuary. Behnes’s “‘ Cupid” (in the English picture-gallery) is 
a natural, poetical, and beautifully executed work, and Woolner’s “ Con- 
stance and Arthur” (near to it) is full of imaginative power, and admi- 
rable for its delicacy and truth. In portrait sculpture, we see no works 
that more finely render the expression and character of the originals than 
the bust of “Tennyson,” by the same artist, and Behnes’s “ Lyndhurst” 
and Clarkson.” 

The intelligent and harmonious arrangement of the treasures displayed 
in the charming picture-galleries—the only portions of this vast Exhibi- 
tion that one can visit with unalloyed satisfaction and delight—cannot be 
too highly praised. The British gallery is the more charming, as it is 
really the only department that is free from the commercial spirit which 
has been the curse of this Exhibition, yet art, separated from manufac- 
tures, was hardly within its scope. The Exhibition comprises in all about 
seven thousand pictures, sculptures, drawings, and engravings, no fewer 
than four thousand one hundred of which belong to the English collec- 
tion. The British pictures comprise—it is now hardly necessary to say 
—only selected works of the last hundred years, and there is scarcely a 
bad picture in the whole collection. Here it is not only living artists 
whose works compete with those of foreign schools, for celebrated pic- 
tures by all the great artists who have made the British school of paint- 
ing what it is, and who have flourished within the last hundred years, have 
been brought together in this unrivalled collection. It has no relation to 
the great industrial display below and around—the 


Wide hall, with earth’s inventions stored, 
Where science, art, and labour have outpoured 
Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet— 


it asks no awards of juries; and it seems to place the spectator in a purer 
air and a region more serene. It must gratify thousands of visitors to 
behold face to face pictures already familiarised to them by engravings, 
pictures that have acquired a place in history, and are celebrated gems of 
collections which are not easily accessible by the public. Not to mention 
the works of Hogarth, the great English humorist on canvas, there are 
the most famous of Gainsborough’s works, most of Reynolds’s celebrated 
portraits, and such a collection as the world has never seen of the best 
works of more recent and living artists, including Landseer’s glorious 
pictures of deer and wild Highland hill-sides, and specimens of the best 
English landscape painters, but few historical subjects compared with the 
number in the foreign galleries. Nor are many portraits exhibited in the 
British division ; Grant’s “ Lord Clyde,” “ Mrs. Markham,” by the same 
artist, and Watts’s “ Tennyson,” are perhaps the most noticeable. The 
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foreign schools are for the most part well represented, and there are even 
Norwegian and Swedish pictures so masterly and true that they awaken 
surprise as well as pleasure. There are enough pictures in each national 
school to afford an instructive study of foreign art, and to enable an 
English student to compare foreign schools with his own. As regards the 
French division, the landscape painters appear to us to suffer by com- 
parison with those of our own country; but in the drawing of the human 
form it must be confessed that the artists of the French, Belgian, and 
German schools excel. In pictures taken from rustic life, and which 
invest “common things” with an eloquent poetry, the artists of France 
likewise show conspicuous merit. The collection of works brought 
together in the French gallery is altogether one which must impress 
beholders with the genius, the learning, and the skill of her living 
artists. But the galleries of the Louvre and the Luxembourg must contri- 
bute their best works of modern painters before the national school can 
be as fairly represented as the British. The chief masters in France are 
very inadequately represented, or wholly absent. Of all the pleasing 
portraits that are in the foreign schools, Schrotsberg’s “‘ Empress of 
Austria” is the most charm‘ag. It would be impossible, however, to 
mention particularly the works of art best worthy of attention in these 
delightful galleries without devoting a separate essay to the subject. 

The Exhibition shows upon the whole that, in the ten years, arts and 
~ranufactures have made a great advance, but our countrymen must not 
rest complacently satisfied with the honours they have taken. ‘The 
“nglishman has only to look to his public edifices, his national “ monu- 
ments,” and the inferiority of his countrymen to their continental rivals 
as regards design, to see how much remains to be done, and how needful 
it is to advance the education of the people in the principles of art. One 
would have thought a Department which professes to advance them, 
would have taken care that the Exhibition building itself should em- 
phatically mark the progress of constructive art and taste in ~—- 

W. S. G. 
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Ir is a rather surprising fact that the Germans, in spite of being the 
staunchest defenders of the Federal cause, and most ardent of aboli- 
tionists, have been very chary of writing down their impressions. We 
have carefully watched the German literary market and periodicals, and 
with the exception of a few honestly argued articles in the Augsburger 
Allgemeine, written by Von Corvin, the republican leader in Rastadt of 
1849, the rest is great twaddle. Still much of an interesting nature 
might be told by one behind the scenes who had the courage to speak 
out and put matters right. We were intensely amused, for instance, at 
reading the other day one and a half stately columns in the Times, con- 


taining a defence of General Blencker, who had been badly used by the 
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president. Now, we happened to know Blencker in 1849, to our sorrow, 
when he was a dissolute ex-tailor and temporary leader of republicans, 
who, if not severely belied, had a great liking for silver plate. Another 
Paladin of those days was one Carl Heinzen, poet by trade, who has 
wisely confined his attention to his pen, and edits the notorious Pionier. 
It is glorious to read the panegyrics of Heinzelman in the young Napo- 
leon’s bulletins, knowing what we know of that worthy ; but he must 
certainly have changed wonderfully since he fought in Texas, as a 
reference to the life of General Sam Houston will prove. In a word, 
there is only one German Federal leader worth his salt—Sigel, who was 
a poor lieutenant in the Prussian army, fostered the riots of 1848 in 
Rhenish Bavaria, and was very glad to bolt. Perhaps, on the whole, it 
is as well that these gentry have not yet written their experiences, and 
we will, therefore, for the present, confine our attention to a recently 
published work by Count Baudissin, who played many parts in his time 
in Western America, and had the good sense to return to his fatherland 
before the “muss” began. It is impossible to say how far romance is 
blended with reality in his story, but as the count offers us his volume as 
an autobiography, we are bound to accept it as such.* 

Little Henry—as such the autobiographer introduces himself to us— 
was the twelfth son born to his father, a retired colonel in the Anglo- 
German legion. The old gentleman, who lived on the Baltic shores, 
must have been a strange fellow, un vieux sabreur, ever cursing and 
rowing, but the most good-hearted man in the world. “ God confound 
me,” he is reported to have said, when the midwife introduced his twelfth 
born to him, “ now we can start a round table. I recognise you as my 
son, I christen you Henry, and I will feed and clothe you, you Millionen 
elementer!” There was a most remarkable educational system kept up 
in his house : at five a.m. he entered his sons’ bedroom, holding a bugle 
in his left hand and a horsewhip; he stationed himself in the middle of 
the room, blew the reveille, and then shouted, in a thundering voice, 
“ Guard, turn out!” So soon as the word of command had been given 
he began maneeuvring his whip, and mercilessly thrashed the “round 
table,” for the purpose of hardening them, until they stood full dressed 
before him. He then ordered them to form line, right wheel, left wheel, 
as you were. When this was successfully accomplished, he shouted 
“Wash!” and while each stood in turn before the basin he incessantly 
flogged them. So soon as they were washed the father shouted “ Be 
off!” and they tumbled about the court-yard for an hour, no matter the 
state of the weather. As the clock struck six the old gentleman appeared 
in the doorway, and blew “ Pile arms!” They were then obliged to fall 
into line again and wait patiently till their mother came and called them 
in her gentle voice; whereupon they marched in close column, and 
pressed into the breakfast-room, where marvellous quantities of beer, 
soup, and bread-and-butter were on the table. During breakfast the 
father walked up and down in shirt-sleeves and leather breeches, such as 
all the boys wore, smoking his meerschaum, stroking his moustache, 
plucking the mother by the skirt, and growling, “ Devil’s own fellows 
those, old body! Schwedenbatallion! Adalbert has a voice like a 


* Hiiben and Driiben. Hannover: Riimpler. 1862. 
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starving retriever. Charles must be a cavalry officer. And then, just 
look at Bernhard settling the bread-and-butter: he must be another 
cavalry officer. That’s the way, boys; a bashful dog don’t get fat. 
Stow it away, so that you may have marrow in your bones.” The verdict 
about the other brothers was different: August, William, and Theodore 
were fit for the line, and would do for the guard; Max, Wolf, and Ernest 
were “sharp little scamps,” who would flourish some day as Chasseurs of 
the Guard, and the two “toads” Henry and Hugo were only wretched 
vagabonds, fit for nothing but studying. “The fellows are not good 
enough to be food for powder, old lady ; they haven’t the stuff in them ; 
they’re a couple of nest-birds.” The mother was so nervous that she 
avoided any dispute with her husband, and silently listened to all that he 
said in his coarse way. When the boys were thoroughly “ fed” they 
proceeded to the schoolroom, where an ex-sergeant who had fought 
under their father in Spain and at Waterloo gave them lessons in read- 
ing and writing. Sergeant Schilling was an excellent old man, but we 
shall say more of him presently. 

On one occasion Henry heard his father and Schilling talking about 
himself. “That miserable sprat, Henry,” said the former, “will become 
a learned man; one of the world improvers. You mind what I say, 
nothing will come of him all his life. But Bernhard! there’s a fellow for 
you! Just see how he rides the brown mare. He’ll be a soldier, if you 
like.” “ Beg your pardon, colonel,” Schilling replied, “there’s some- 
thing more than that in young Master Henry. He’s a clever fellow, and 
I tell you that he would make a first-rate regimental auditor; he would 
cross-question a spy for you. He takes after his lady-mother, colonel.” 
In any case Henry had two chances, and the colonel clung to the auditor- 
ship like a drowning man to a straw, for, owing to the lad’s weak 
constitution, there could be no idea of the Guard or Line. But the mother 
effected a different result. ‘“ When they are presented to his majesty, 
and I can say, ‘ Your majesty, ipse feci’—you understand, old lady— 
the king will tap me on the shoulder and say, ‘Colonel, I respect you.’ ” 
“But Henry, that sickly boy, is my darling,” the mother objected. 
** Keep all the rest, but leave him to me and his grandmother ; he is so 
like you, and has such a soft eye, just as you had when you were ill, and 
went about the room on crutches.” The colonel was ever willing to 
please his delicate wife in anything, hence he capitulated, our author was 
relieved from the military education and handed over to his grandmother, 
who guarded him like the apple of her eye. The yellow leathern breeches 
disappeared as the first sign of the capitulation, and the boy was so dressed 
as to look “ as if he belonged to a respectable family,” as his grandmamma 
said. He was removed from the common sleeping-room, and had a cup 
of coffee in the morning instead of the beer soup. 

On the self-same day the father turned all his other eleven sons out of 
doors, The first three proceeded to the capital to join the dragoons, as 
cadets, and the others to the military school. The old gentleman himself 
was affected by this “affair.” He tapped the mother—who kept her 
eyes fixed on heaven more frequently than usual—upon the shoulder, his 
pipe hung cold on the wall, and he looked at his boys with a glance, 
which evidently meant, “If I were not ashamed, I should howl like a 
chained-up dog.” At length he made an end of the matter by command- 
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ing “Attention !’? The brothers stood like statues. ‘“‘ Up with your fingers 
and swear!” They looked at him in amazement, but he did not swerve, 
He dictated to them the following oath, which they all repeated sentence 
by sentence: “ We swear that we will love and treat each other as brothers 
our whole life long. We swear that we will regard our father as our best 
and truest friend, and love and honour our mother and grandmother 
through life. We swear that we will be Germans, and remain so for 
life!” “ Down with your fingers, and march. Bid your mother good- 
by, but quick; it is enough to upset a buffalo. Here, say farewell to me. 
God bless you, my boys; and now march. Whenever you want me you 
need only send for me.” The brothers hurried sobbing to the door; but 
Hugo, the eleventh, had not the courage thus to part without a paternal 
embrace. He looked at his father with outstretched arms and quivering 
lip. The artificial ice over the old man’s heart melted; he pressed the 
boys to his heart, kissed them passionately, and sank with a groan into 
the sofa corner. Suddenly he manned himself, sprang up, took his Henry 
by the hand, and said, “ Come, we will go and pick strawberries for 
mother; it has made my coat feel so tight across my chest. Just call 
Schilling. Ah! here he comes. Schilling, the affair was a canaille, I 
tell you; but my boys are fellows.” 

Henry was thus quite alone in the house, but he soon received a sister, 
for his mother, who felt desolate and wretched, adopted the pretty little 
daughter of a poor artisan in the village. A new life now began in the 
chateau ; instead of the daily squabbles among the boys, and the mili- 
tary regulations with the obligato riding-whip, there was a quiet, peace- 
ful house. The mother became blooming again, and found in little Julie 
an inexpressible comfort ; the father played with her as a cat with a 
mouse, and was as gentle and kind to her as he had been harsh and stern 
to his lads. After a while, Henry received lessons from the pastor, and 
progressed so well, that he at least appeared ripe for a university. The 
father left him his choice, and he decided on Leipzig. “ Do not let us 
have any drinking,” said the father ; “duelling is certainly nonsense, but 
in the end is noble nonsense, and has a chivalrous touch; but drinking! 
there is no honour to be gained in swallowing beer by the quart for sheer 
bravado—so stick to your post, reconnoitre the books, patrol in the 
lecture-rooms, swagger at the fighting-ground, but keep away from the 
beer shop.” The parting was most affecting, but all was not over yet, 
and the worst had to come. Old Schilling accompanied Henry to Leipzig, 
and the two travellers had driven some distance without saying a word, 
when Julie, who had grown a very pretty girl, walked up to the carriage 
and offered Henry a bouquet. Henry sprang out suddenly, bade the 
coachman drive slowly, and remained with the playmate of his youth. 
“TI feel very sorry to leave you,” he said to her. “And IJ,” Julie 
replied, “have wept very bitterly.” “Why so?” “ At your departure; 
but when I saw you by day I did not weep, but only at night when I was 
all alone.” ‘ Will you think of me, Julie?” “ Oh yes, hourly, daily; but 
what is the matter with you? You look quite different from what you 
usually do.” ‘ Good-by, my dear little sister,” Henry said, as he pressed 
her to his beating heart. She hung round his neck weeping bitterly, but 
Schilling suddenly interposed. ‘ There are two sorts of sisters,” he ex- 
pressed his opinion, ‘“‘and Mademoiselle Julie is a sample; there are also 
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two ways of travelling: one in which you advance, and one in which you 
don’t shemse ; and so you had better get in.” Julie once again offered her 
hand in parting ; Henry tore himself away, but held the bouquet in his 
hand, and looked with a feeling which he had never before known at the 
expanding rosebuds. “There are two sorts of flowers,” said Schilling ; 
“for instance, white and red; and then there are flowers which smell, 
and flowers which do not smell; but that is not the point, so long as they 
come from the right place. I had a flower once, when I was a boy, but 
it did not come from the right place, Master Henry. I could tell you 
that, if you cared to listen to it.”” ‘ Most willingly, my dear Schilling.” 
“ Well, it will not take long. You must know, then, that when I was a 
oung fellow, I knew a girl in our native town. She was like milk and 
blood, and so honest and respectable, that everybody like Lotte. Well, 
I liked her too, and she me, for I was a quiet lad, and so she said to me 
that she was ready to marry me if her mother gave her consent. Well, 
the worthy old woman did so, and I gave Lotte a gold ring and she gave 
me a flower, for she had no money to buy a ring. Well, I was happy, 
often went to Lotte’s house, and was glad when | saw her. Then came 
war, and I was forced to go to Spain. Lotte cried when I marched 
away, and I cried too; but I had the flower in my pocket-book. I have 
it still, young Mr. Henry ; but when I came home again Lotte was mar- 
ried, and laughed in my face. You see, then, that there are two sorts of 
flowers: those which come from the right place, and those that come 
from the wrong.’ “ From which place do those come which I am hold- 
ing in my hand?” “ They come from a sister, and from no place at all.” 
In this, however, honest old Schilling was utterly deceived, and the 
flowers, to employ his metaphor, had come from a place, and the right 
one too. When Henry returned home from Leipzig, where he studied 
law, the betrothal took place between him and the charming Julie, with 
the parents’ consent, but his brothers were not of the same unprejudiced 
temper ; and with their class pride were furious at the mésalliance which 
Henry was about to contract. Violent disputes and quarrels took place, 
and the end of it all was, that the youngest brother resolved to emigrate 
to America and become a farmer there, as he thought that, in the New 
World, no one would feel offended by his mésalliance. At first he and 
old Schilling, his faithful comrade, set out alone, and Julie was to be 
fetched when the new home was really established. A week after the 
arrival of the two travellers in New York, Schilling wrote a letter to 
Henry’s father, which certainly deserves quotation : 


“ Honourep CotoneL,—I lose no time in most respectfully reporting 
that we are here in New York, and that all is going round with Master 
Henry and myself. They have no Prussian money here, but it is dollars 
and cents, and everything is dear. A cigar costs five cents, and so your 
honour can fancy what other things cost, for all are connected together, 
except on the water, where everything is topsy-turvy, nature as well. You 
can imagine it, honoured colonel, and so I need not write about it. There 
are frightful many houses here, and in each house a store, and they burn 
gas in it all day, and so they do in the beer-houses, where the beer also 
costs five cents, and is fit for nothing. I have seen no troops yet: the 
citizen folk are soldiers, and have plenty of officers, and fine epaulettes, 
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and music, and flags, but they ain’t the right sort of troops, such as we have, 
for a regiment of a hundred privates with thirty officers and fifty bands- 
men looks very fine to one who doesn’t understand it, but not so to one 
who does understand it. But the flags must be cheap, or else they could 
never have such a terrible lot of them. I have also seen an entire black, 
but he isn’t a slave, for your honour must know that there are two sorts 
of blacks—for instance, negroes who are slaves, and negroes who are not 
slaves. His boots were blacked like thunder, and I had mine blacked 
too, and gave him ten cents for it. But the vehicles in the street, honoured 
colonel, no one can know where all they have got upon them comes from. 
I saw oysters in carts, and fowls and strawberries, but not all in one 
cart, but separate. And there is no king here, only a president, and 
they are going to make a new one in a fortnight, but I should not like 
to be president here, for I edn’t bear English, and could not bear it in 
Spain, and here all speak English, except the Germans, and they speak 
English and German under one another. I have felt vexed at it man 

times. ‘To-morrow we are going by railway to a large city called St. 
Louis, and when it is mid-day with us it is morning there, for they have 
arranged the clocks so, they tell me here. And I will look after every- 
thing, and bring the young gentleman home again all right. ° Pray kiss 
the gracious hand for me and Mamsell Julie’s, and tell Lawrence that I 
did not find his brother, and no one can tell me where he lives, for they 
have no passports here, and everybody can do as he pleases, and travel 
where he likes. They call that a republic: well, it is all one to me, if 
we had only not to cross the sea again, where all goes up and down, and 


that attacks the constitution. And so I commend myself to you, 


honoured colonel, and trust you will write and tell me how the brown 
horse is. 


“ Your obedient servant, 
“ ScHILLING.” 


On the next day they really started with the railway for St. Louis, 
We can perfectly understand cur author when he says that a German, 
who cannot imagine a railway without gendarmes aud uniformed guards, 
is at the outset pleasantly surprised by the simple arrangements of an 
American train. You get into a splendid carriage, turn up the opposite 
seat, stick your legs on the velvet cushions, and fly away with the speed 
of the storm-wind, The guard looks like any other man, approaches you 
politely, and asks for your ticket: if you have one it is all right, if not 
he asks for the proper fare, bows, and goes on. At night the seats are 
put down, and you see, to your amazement, that there are regular beds 
in the carriage, and that what you took for seats are cases for coverlids, 
mattresses, and pillows. A nigger comes in, pulls off your boots, and 
the next morning they are polished for you, and the best of it is that 
they have travelled the five hundred miles with their owner, and you can 
put them on again in the morning, and go to breakfast quite refreshed. 
So far an American railway trip is pleasant enough—but, you pass 
through a lake, the metals are under water, and not a soul sees them, not 
even the engineer. You pass over a bridge without a parapet, and the 
precipice down below is frightful: here, rocks hang over the line; there, 
trees threaten to fall on the train; there is a tunnel a mile in length; 
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there again a steamer is lying in a river, and the train goes straight at it, 
mounts upon it, remains stationary, and while the steam-raft conveys the 
monstrous train across, you dine in the cabin 4 la carte and drink Rhenish, 
Countless herds are grazing on the immeasurable prairies; they have 
broken through the poor fences and run in front of the engine, which 
thunders along like a monster, yelling and whistling, in order to drive 
the cattle off the line. There is a blow, then another, but the train flies 
along without a halt over the bodies of the slaughtered cattle. The 
metals are badly laid, or have become loose, the carriages jump and hop, 

ou fancy every moment that the train must run off the line, but it 
Konsies on with the old mad turmoil. The line winds round a mountain 
with a constant curve, the train heels over, sand and stones roll me- 
nacingly down from the mountain, but, like a wild beast, the engine roars 
along the river bank, dashes into the river, across the river, through the 
river, through the rocks, and round the hill. On, on, on! 

Fifteen miles from St. Louis, Henry bought a farm without seeing it, 
which he was told was cleared, for the sum of ten thousand dollars—an im- 
pudent and exorbitant price, as the farm-house was quite uninhabitable, 
and the two hundred acres of land attached to it were not cleared, but still 
virgin forest. Hence half the sum would have been enough, but it was 
only right that our young friend should pay for experience. Hence he was 
not discouraged by the trick played him, but first put more money into 
the farm to render it habitable, and then at once set to work felling the 
wood, for he thought he might earn something by it, as there was a 
large city close at hand which required wood, and Henry thought he 
might not lose anything if matters turned out all right. When a great 
number of cords had been cut, our friend went to a dealer in the city and 
offered him his wares: the latter valued the stock, and finally offered a 
sum which left the young German a net profit of four thousand dollars. 
Henry accepted the bargain with a feeling of pride and happy self-con- 
fidence: the bargain was made; he earned the money by his own energy, 
and hardly one-third of the wood was felled. Fortune, however, smiled 
on him to a much greater extent: one day the “baas,” or foreman of 
the wood-cutters, rushed breathlessly into his room, and tried to arouse 
him by cries, shouts, and gesticulations of every description. “ What do 
you think I have got? What do you think there is in this paper? Yes, 
I always thought so, and the rich have the luck and the poor may look 
on.” Be reasonable, baas, and talk decent German. What is the 
matter—what are you holding in yourhand?” “If it’s worth anything, 
will you stand something handsome for liquor?” ‘Of course.” The 
baas trembled with excitement, and Henry impatiently took from him 
the paper, which, to his amazement, contained a piece of coal, and they 
hurried with great speed to the spot where it had been discovered. 
Accident had led to the knowledge of the coal-bed : a little creek, namely, 
ran through the field, which was dried up in summer. The workmen 
walked along this creek in order to shorten the road to the wood-felling 
ground, and had often found already lumps of coal in the creek. In spite 
of their eager search, however, they were unable to find the seam until a 
large hickory-tree was suddenly uprooted by a storm. Under the roots 
were traces of coal-slate, and the workmen laid bare the seam after several 
hours’ hard toil. It is impossible to describe the feelings with which 
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Henry regarded the treasure which Providence had destined as his pro- 
perty: there he stood, a foreigner in this country, on his own ground, 
and beneath his feet lay untold wealth. The first thing he did was to 
promise to give each of his labourers an acre of land, and to help him in 
building a cottage upon it, if he liked. The wood-cutting was now 
stopped; all hands were busy sinking a shaft, and, to his great satisfac- 
tion, Henry convinced himself that the width of the coal-seam increased 
the farther he got into the hill. So soon as the discovery was known, 
people arrived from St. Louis, who wished to make contracts for coal, 
carters who wanted to arrange the price of carriage, and brickmakers 
who proposed to make kilns. Henry’s first care was to measure the land 
promised his labourers, and then run them up wooden shanties, and in a 
very little while a small town stood at a spot which had been virgin forest 
a little previously : waggoners came and went incessantly, a store and a 
bar leaped up, as it were, out of the ground, and the baas daily brought 
in a leathern bag the day’s receipts for coals sold. The money poured 
in to such an extent that Henry made a net profit of three cents by each 
cubic foot, and the demand for coal weekly increased, so that fresh work- 
men had to be constantly engaged and new shafts sunk. 

Thus Henry became more and more successful; but we will hurry to 
the end, and concisely state that he at length sold his farm and coal-bed 
to a company formed expressly for the purpose for a sum of two hundred 
thousand dollars. With such wealth he returned home to fetch his Julie 
—but no, not to fetch her, for when they were married they altered their 
mind, remained in their own country, and bought a large estate on the 
Baltic, where they now live in happy retirement. From the American 
life we must, however, make room for one joke which the old scamp 
Schilling played the person who had sold the farm at so high a price to 
Henry. Perhaps he did not behave exactly honestly in the affair, but 
we are bound to say, in his excuse, that he wished to swindle a swindler. 

On the farm there was a spring, the water from which formed a closed 
pound. This Henry had given Schilling with the adjacent land, and the 
latter had frequently conversed with a Californian friend about the mineral 
wealth which he felt sure must be found near the spring. The Cali- 
fornian carefully examined the spot, and expressed his opinion that there 
were no minerals there, but the trick could be done. Schilling certainly 
desired to find gold there, but the answer always was, “ There is no gold 
there, but gold could be got out of it if we only had a couple of hundred 
dollars in cash. I have seen a thing of the sort, which can be done 
again.” ‘ What can be done? how can we get gold into the spring ?” 
“ If we only had the dollars, I know where the gold could be lifted, and 
then we could try a speculation.” “I can get the money,” said 
Schilling, “ for my young master will give it for the asking; but how 
are we to get the gold into the spring?” ‘ When we have got the 
money we must buy some geese; we don’t want many—thirty or forty 
will be enough.” “They are running about the yard; we’ve got the 
geese, I'll find the money, and there’s the spring; but the gold—the 
gold?” ‘“ We must, then, make a fence round the pond, so that the geese 
may not run away,” the Californian said ; “ and, lastly, find a man to buy 
the geese.” Schilling rubbed his forehead, looked for a while speech- 
lessly at the Californian, but day soon began to dawn in his mind, and 
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he sprang up, tapped his friend on the shoulder, and said, “ All right, I 
have everything: the spring, the fence, the geese, and the purchaser for 
the geese, and I'll procure the money.” He did so from Henry, and 
then the worthy couple hurried into the city and exchanged these dollars 
for gold-dust. After that they did not rest till the small pond was railed 
in and populated with geese. The two fattest were kept back in a coop, 
however, and fed upon barley, among which gold-dust was mixed: the 
geese ate the food and swallowed the gold, which, in their stupidity, they 
probably took for sand. Schilling then put the two birds across his 
saddle-bow and rode to St. Louis, to give them to the gentleman of 
whom the farm was purchased, who is always called in the volume “ the 
pleasant gentleman.” In about a week he went to St. Louis and waited 
about to catch his man, who was more hearty than he had ever been, and 
declared that the geese were remarkably fat and tender, and he hardly 
knew how to express his wish that Mr. Schilling would let him have an- 
other couple. ‘ We shall be going back to Europe soon,” said the 
former, “ and we shall not want all the geese. I’ll send you a couple to- 
morrow.” Schilling returned to the farm, beaming with delight ; two 
geese were caught and regularly stuffed with gold-dust and sent to the 
pleasant gentleman the next morning. Two days later he came to the 
farm himself, and, as Schilling had expected this, he had stuffed his geese 
with dollars of gold-dust. “It is a fine spring,” said the visitor— 
a very fine spring.” ‘ Yes, but there are no minerals but quartz, and 
I don’t care for that.” ‘Of course, of course; so that is quartz, I never 
saw any before. No, there are certainly no minerals here, but you have 
had your share of luck in finding the coals in the valley.” ‘That is what 
master says ; still, I should like to find something here, as it is my pro- 
perty.” “I will buy the spring of ycu as you are returning to Germany ; 
what will you take for it?” ‘I must consider; there must be something 
peculiar in the water, for just look how well the geese look, and how they 
dive, as if grass grew at the bottom, which makes them so fat.” ‘ They 
are fine geese—splendid geese ; will you sell me another couple of them?” 
“ Well, as it is you, pick a couple; but the rest must remain for us to 
eat.” “On what do you feed your geese, Mr. Schilling ?” “ On barley: 
there is the food in the corner, and we can give them some now.” The 
pleasant gentleman opened the chest, spread handfuls of barley, but 
seemed to examine each grain separately before he did so. ‘ Don’t you 
give the poor beasts any sand?” he asked presently. ‘* No, they find it 
in the water; at least, 1 often see them come up with their beaks full 
after diving. I will send you the geese to-morrow.” “ Oh, pray don’t 
take the trouble; I drove out here, and will take them with me. Then 
you will not sell me the spring?” “ Well, everything is to be bought 
for money,” Schilling answered, “and so if you offer me a good 
price *» «What do you call a good price?’ ‘ Well, I don’t mean 
to sell it under ten thousand dollars, for the coal-bed runs beneath it.” 
“ Coals, why they are down in the valley. You do not surely believe 
that there are any here?” “TI believe it, and shan’t sell under ten thou- 
sand.” 

The pleasant gentleman assumed an amiable grin, and went off with 
his two geese. The next day he came again; he had evidently killed the 
two geese directly he reached home, and it was clear to him that the 
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ring must be crammed with the noble metal. There was the quartz in 
the rock ; the geese that never left the pond, and ate pure barley, sought 
the sand, which they required for digestion themselves—there could be 
no deception. Henry up to the present had known nothing of the whole 
affair, and hence was no little surprised when the pleasant gentleman 
came in and requested a private interview. He appeared greatly excited, 
looked about timidly, as if afraid of being overheard, and after much 
beating about the bush, asked Henry to tell him, on his word of honour, 
whether he had ever eaten one of his geese? The question appeared so 
peculiar that he could not suppress a hearty laugh, but at length com- 
posed himself and assured the other that he had never done so. “I 
believe you,” said the pleasant gentleman, “ and thank you. Now permit 
me to ask whether the pond and five acres belong to Mr. Schilling ? He 
told me so, and I feel inclined to buy, but he asks an absurd sum, 
ten thousand dollars.” Henry began to comprehend, and was on the 
— of making some remarks which would have ruined Schilling’s plan, 

ut, luckily for the latter, he remembered just in time the unscrupulous 
way in which the pleasant gentleman had defrauded him, and thought the 
lesson would be profitable. When the conversation was at an end, the 
gentleman sought Schilling, and positively paid him the ten thousand 
dollars! When the bargain was concluded, the usually so quiet man 
of business did not conceal his joy and said, “ Who laughs last laughs 
best.” 

Schilling hereupon told his master the whole story. ‘ There are two 
sorts of springs,” he exclaimed in his delight ; “ for instance, springs that 
are worth ten thousand dollars, and springs which are worth nothing. 
Oh, you villanous Schinderhanns! You tried to cheat honest people, and 
now you have the spring. There, brother Californian, are five hundred 
dollars for helping me, and there, young Mr. Henry, are the rest, for I 
don’t want any money.” “No, Schilling, I shall not touch the money 
under any consideration: so keep it and give it to your relatives and 
friends.” But, as Schilling was obstinate, his master told him to divide 
the money among the poor of Germany when he reached his fatherland. 

Such is a necessarily short analysis of an amusing story enough : as 
we said before, we do not feel quite certain that the events occurred 
exactly as they are set down; still, the last story about the biter bit reads 
very like truth. Such traits of American humour have been familiarised 
among us before now, and we have made room for it in our pages because 
we think such instances will be rare in future, as the North Americans 
appear to have given their exclusive attentions to inventions of a more 
important nature, in which they strive not alone to make black white, but 
to convert every defeat into a hall-marked victory. They would have 
acted more wisely in adhering to their wooden nutmegs and hams, for 
their genius, great as it is, is not quite equal to deceiving United 
Europe. 
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THE FRENCH POLICE SYSTEM. 


Monsieur CANLer, ex-chef of the service de siireté, or detective police 
of Paris, has just published a very amusing and instructive volume, which 
may be regarded as a continuation of Vidoeq’s celebrated Memoirs, 
Having been a policeman from 1818 up to 1858, M. Canler necessarily 
saw much of the inner working of the system, and has not hesitated to 
lay it bare: We would lave preferred a little more information, perhaps, 
about the imperial system, but, under the circumstances, may feel thank- 
ful for what we have. With M. Canler’s volume by our side, then, let 
us observe the growth and progress of the French police system, which 
will afford useful comparison. 

After serving in the army, Canler was disbanded, and did not know 
exactly what to do, when fortune revealed his true vocation to him, 
Passing through a street of Paris, he noticed a crowd assembled, and, 
on inquiry, found that there was a robber in a house opposite of so 
desperate a character that no one cared to arrest him. Canler walked in 
single-handed, dragged the gentleman out of the chimney, and the next 
day offered his services to the préfet of police, which were graciously ac- 
cepted. In those days there was only one chance of promotion in all 
branches of the service, and that was by attending mass diligently, and 
confessing repeatedly. At the same time, however, by some curious 
anomaly, the system of agents provocateurs was never more flourishing. 
The mode of procedure was simple enough in most cases: as most of the 
workmen were opposed to the government, the agents would go to their 
cabarets, and urge them on by artful insinuations and bottles of wine to 
express their sentiments. When quite intoxicated, the poor tools were 
induced to sign a compact by which they gave their adhesion to an 
illusory plot, and ere long suffered the penalty of their folly. 

The newspapers took up this scandalous affair, and the police found it 
expedient to discharge the agent provocateur; but it was only for a time. 
Another affair, in which the police were largely mixed up, was the con- 
spiracy of August 19, 1820, into which nearly all the Bonapartist officers 
were drawn and betrayed. Not satisfied with this, however, the reac- 
tionary party made conspiracies of their own to terrify the king; thus, in 
182i, they concealed two barrels of gunpowder in the Tuileries, with the 
intention of throwing the blame on the Liberals, “ those enemies of the 
throne and the altar.” Several persons were arrested; but the police, 
who were liberal themselves, resolved to detect the real culprit and shame 
the Jesuits. They did so, and were rejoicing at the scandal they were 
about to occasion, when their prisoner cut his throat with a razor. Canler 
himself made some curious discoveries with reference to the origin of the 
disturbances that took place in the beginning of the reign of Charles X. ; 
for instance, in one émeute he recognised the leader as an ex-convict 
attached to Vidocq’s detectives, and sent in a report to that effect, but 
received such a rap on the knuckles in return, that he gave up any attempt 
to understand the politics of the day. It is an old saying that two of a 
trade can never agree, and hence Canler speaks very severely of Vidoeq. 
In 1814, Vidocg, he tells us, first distinguished himself by dragging the 
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Napoleon statue off the Vendéme column, and, as a reward, he was placed 
at the head of a dozen agents of his own stamp, increased in 1821 to 
twenty-eight. Vidocq always acted on the principle that you must set a 
thief to catch a thief, and would not engage an honest man in his brigade ; 
hence he was himself taken in at times, in spite of all his cunning : 


A stranger, who called himself Jacquin, came to offer his services to Vidoc 
as indicator. ‘ What can you do?” the policeman asked him. ‘ Well, a poe | 
many things; for instance, I can drive a famous bargain.” ‘“ In that case, take 
these two five-franc pieces and buy me a pair of fowls at market. I shall be 
glad to have a specimen of your skill.” ‘lhe new comer promiséd to return 
shortly, and did so; he handed to Vidocq two splendid fowls, and, moreover, the 
two five-franc pieces he had received to purchase them with. ‘ Very good,” 
said the master. ‘ Now tell me how you managed it?” “In this way,” 
Jacquin answered. ‘I borrowed a white jacket, cap, and hoffe from a cook 
whom I knew. My Aoéte was filled with stones, which I covered with six sous’ 
worth of vegetables, and then I went and paid my court, like a gallant cook, to 
a dealer in fowls. I bargained with her for this couple, and then paid. My 
hotte was heavy, and I had it on my back, and so I begged her to put my fowls 
into it for me, as it was not worth while taking it off. I stood facing her, as a 
man should do to the fair sex, and stooped down. While her hands were busy 
over my head, mine were at work in her large front apron pocket. It is a funn 
fancy of theirs, by the way, to keep their receipts on their abdomen. I got bac 
my two five-bullet pieces, with some thirty other francs.” ‘Do you often work 
like that ?” Vidocq asked. ‘A man must live as he can,” the other replied. 
** Modest, and not clumsy. Very well, I take you into my service from to- 
morrow, so don’t get yourself into trouble between this and then.” And Vidoeq 
dismissed Jacquet. But while the latter had been explaining to the chief the 
robbery, he had made a great many demonstrations and gestures. Ina word, he 


profited by these gestures, for he cleverly robbed Vidocq of a very handsome 
gold watch and appendages. 


In 1827, Vidocq retired and founded a paper manufactory, but not 
being successful, he applied, in 1832, to be reappointed to the police, and 
was allowed to start a sort of private detective office: The free press of 
the day, however, created such scandal about him and his band, that the 
government resolved to place the detective branch on an entirely new 
footing, and only engage respectable men. In this new office Canler was 
appointed chief inspector ; the brigade consisted of thirty-one persons, in- 
cluding clerks, The first affair entrusted to the new inspector was that 
of Lacenaire and Avril, whom he followed with the patience of a sleuth- 
hound, and at length convicted. Our readers will, some of them, re- 
member the excitement produced in the Parisian world by the cynicism 
of the former villain, who talked as coolly about committing a murder as 
wringing the neck of a fowl. After his condemnation he spent his time 
in writing his memoirs, and the conversations which Canler records as 
having held with him are very curious. Thus, for instance, after Lace- 
naire had told him with the utmost complacency of several unknown 
murders which he had committed, Canler said to him, “ Do you know, 
Lacenaire, that it is fortunate for humanity that there are but few men 
like you in society?” ‘ You mean,” he replied, “ that this society which 
I have declared war against, and which I have so long pursued with im- 
placable hatred, will be very happy to see my head fall? I know it: 
society has conquered me, and it is only fair that I should undergo the 
law of retaliation.” Lacenaire and Avril were reconciled a little while 
before their death, and dined together. Among other dishes was a roast 
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fowl, and Avril, while cutting off the legs, seeing blood on his knife, ex- 
claimed, ‘* Why it is not cooked, enough ; look at the blood, Lacenaire.” 
“ Well,” his accomplice answered, “does blood frighten you?” And 
they began joking about the blood which they had shed, and their own 
which was so soon to flow! This firmness, or rather recklessness, did not 
desert Lacenaire even on the scaffold, although the police propagated a 
statement that he broke down at the last moment. Canler accounts for 
this very fairly: 


The eccentric way in which Lacenaire behaved when under examination and 
his trial had gained him a deplorable celebrity, owing to the persistency with 
which the press daily drew the attention of readers to this great criminal. The 
remarks he made, the publication of his views, the announcement of a speedy 
issue of his Memoirs, all might be an example, as dangerous as it was contagious, 
for certain characters inclined to believe themselves misunderstood by society, 
and pursued by the mournful idea of attaining celebrity at any cost. ‘This con- 
sideration determined the authorities on propagating, on behalf of morality, the 
statement that Lacenaire, the great criminal, the great assassin, the man who 
sported with the lives of his fellow-men, and shed their blood with cold cruelty, 
broke — at the last moment, and the public were led to believe that he died 
a coward. 


Murders not being the pleasantest of reading, we will pass over 
Canler’s account of those in the detection of which he was engaged, and 
come down to the year 1842, in which he was appointed peace-officer for 
the sixth arrondissement, and entered on an entirely new sphere of action. 
He furnishes a long account of the different classes of Parisian thieves, 
but they do not appear to differ greatly from those who supply material 


for our police reporters. There is one ingenious trick, however, which 
he mentions, employed by card-sharpers, who contrive to convert the 
cheated man into the cheat. In this wise: the confederates pick up a 
provincial in the old fashion, and go with him to a cabaret ; wine is pro- 
duced and then cards; the provincial is induced to play, and is cleaned 
out; then, one of the confederates gives him a rouleau of sous, bidding 
him stake it as five-frane pieces, for his American opponent will never 
find it out, and luck may turn. The provincial plays and loses, and the 
conspirator so works on his fears that he takes the first opportunity to 
escape, leaving the swindlers to divide the spoil at their leisure. 

Among curious discoveries of robberies which Canler records is one 
committed at a watchmaker’s shop, in which the thieves merely left 
behind them a chisel and a small piece of paper, on which was written in 
almost illegible ink the words “deux livres de beurre,” and which had 
evidently surrounded a candle. By a very clever inductive process he hit 
on the part of the town and the hour at which the thieves had purchased 
this candle. Going from shop to shop, he at length found that a chandler 
had sold it on the previous evening to two young men, who lived next 
door to him, and were most respectable. He resolved to arrest them on 
speculation, but on searching their room could find no trace of the robbery. 
On looking out of the window, however, he noticed a blacksmith’s sho 
in the yard, and asked him had he made the chisel which he showed him. 
He stated that he had put a new handle to it, and thus Canler was sure 
of his men. Still, he could not find the plunder, till, on the next morn- 
ing, he noticed a portion of the ceiling slightly darker than the rest. 
Driving his fist through it, out fell watches, rings, &c. The thieves had 
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placed the jewellery there, and it was only the fact that the lime with 
which they had covered the hole was not quite dry that led to the reco- 
very of the stolen property. 

Canler, in dealing with public malefactors, certainly gives us most de- 
tailed descriptions of all classes, but they are of such a nature that it is 
impossible for us even to allude to them in these pages. Let us pass 
over, then, at once to 1848, when the police agents found it advisable to 
retire into private life. Still, our author does Caussidiére the justice of 
saying that during the whole of his prefecture not a single agent was 
discharged, in spite of the insistances of the persons who surrounded him 
that he should dismiss all the old satellites of the tyrant. Moreover, in 
difficult circumstances the new prefect thought it advisable to employ 
the old hands in preference to his montagnard agents. Thus, when 
Ledru Rollin grew horribly frightened of Blanqui, and wished to have 
him arrested, M. Carlier, then chief of the police of the Minister of the 
Interior, undertook the delicate operation for the sum of six thousand 
francs, with which he bribed one of the most notorious demagogues, who 
unblushingly sold his leader. The events of May 15, however, relieved 
the republican government of its incubus, and the old police agents 
were enabled to recommence their duties in civilian clothing. As the 
government was too poor to supply each policeman with a blue coat and 
Tyrolese hat, they had a rallying sign in the shape of a brass plate, 
which they wore on their left arm ; and Canler says that it was a curious 
sight to see the representatives of authority walking about in shabby 
caps and torn coats, and in anything but a reassuring condition for those 
whom they were supposed to defend. 

Immediately after his election the president of the republic appointed 
M. Carlier chief of the municipal police, an office which he had held 
from 1831-1833. In his first tenure of office Carlier had displayed great 


firmness, and Louis Napoleon remembered the fact. Here is an in- 
stance : 


A Carlist plot was intended to break out on the night of February 2, 1832, 
but the ‘police were fortunately informed of it in time for the chief of the 
municipal police to take his measures to prevent it. At eleven at night the 
principal leaders assembled at the restaurant in the Rue des Prouvaires, and 
their purpose was nothing less than to seize the king, the royal family, the 
ministers, and the principal dignitaries of the state, and thus suddenly over- 
throw the government. This audacious coup de main was to be carried out in 
the following way: the conspirators, starting simultaneously from different 
points, were to march on the Tuileries, where there was a grand ball on this 
night, and suddenly burst into the palace by the aid of false keys which they had 
managed to obtain. At about half-past eleven a fiacre stopped before the 
restaurant in the Rue des Prouvaires with thirty muskets, and at this moment 
there were no less than one hundred conspirators in the room, armed with 
pistols and sabres. But at half-past twelve a circumstance which the conspira- 
tors had not foreseen, changed the course of affairs in a most unexpected way. 
M. Carlier, accompanied by a squad of sergeants de ville and a picket of 
municipal guards, commanded by echenun Senancourt, presented himself at 
the restaurant. The gathering-place was the first floor, and the armed con- 
spirators were preparing to start, when M. Carlier, accompanied by two sergeants, 
boldly walked up-stairs. They had not quite reached the top when a shot was 
fired which killed one sergeant on the spot: a musket was also aimed at M. 
Carlier, but inspector Fraudet, who was by his side, struck it up with his arm. 
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M. Carlier, unarmed, continued to advance, the police burst into the room, and 
the mélée became general, but the courageous energy of M. Carlier soon over- 
powered the conspirators; a few contrived to escape, but the majority were 
taken prisoners. 


The vacillations which distinguished the opening of Louis Philippe’s 
reign disgusted M. Carlier, and he retired into private life in 1833, and 
remained out of office till Ledru-Rollin offered him the post of chief of 
the political police. His first impulse was to refuse point-blank, but his 
friends remonstrated with him, and he resolved on accepting so long as 
his polities were not called into question. ‘ We only ask one thing of 
you,” said Ledru-Rollin, “ and that is, that you undertake to re-establish 
order.” When appointed chief of police by the president of the republic, 
M. Carlier’s first care was to create a political service, which enabled him 
to know everything that was said and done in the clubs, the secret 
societies, and even in the houses of certain representatives. In order to 
gain his object, he engaged, at a heavy salary, secret agents, several of 
whom were selected among the leaders and orators of the clubs, and 
those journalists whose writings had often iced with terror the hearts of 
honest citizens. A courageous and indefatigable opponent of the liberal 
party so long as they were free, he became extraordinarily kind to them 
after their arrest, as several representatives and other persons could bear 
witness. When political prisoners asked leave to be taken by a police- 
man to their house or elsewhere on private business, the prefect would 
have them brought to his office, and say to them, ‘‘ You want to go out ? 
pledge me your word that you will return this evening to prison, and you 
are at liberty.” Of all those to whom he granted this leave only one 
broke his word, and his friends were so indignant at his breach of faith 
that they found him and took him back to prison. Other prisoners also 
arrested for political opinions, but torn from their daily work and leaving 
a family without support, not only received assistance in prison, but M. 
Henricey, clerk to the prefect, was often ordered by the latter to carry 
money to their unhappy families. M. Carlier resigned his office as pre- 
fect of police on October 27, 1851, and our author gives us the following 
appreciation of his character : 


M. Carlier left the prefecture as he entered it, that is to say, without making 
the slightest addition to his modest fortune, for his constant anxiety during his 
tenure of office was ever to triumph over obstacles he might come across, and 
he shunned no personal sacrifice in doing so. As he largely requited services 
rendered him he frequently exceeded the funds placed at his disposal, and in 
such cases supplied the deficit from his own pocket, as the following instance 
will show : Shortly before leaving office the necessities of the situation forced 
him to secure indispensable assistance ; but he must have a sum of twenty 
thousand franes for the purpose. As he could not obtain the money from the 
secret service fund, he did not hesitate to sell an annuity of one thousand 


francs of his own, in order to be able to repay services rendered to the public 
welfare. 


M. Carlier selected Canler as head of the detective department, and 
the latter had plenty of work cut out for him, as Paris swarmed with 
thieves, who had sprung up during the unsettled state of public affairs. 
Highway robberies and burglaries were frightfully frequent, and the only 
way in which Canler thought that he could put down the robbers was by 
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establishing a band of spies, whom he called his “ irregular Cossacks.” 
These were ex-convicts, whom he paid a high salary so as to keep them 
from crime, and their duty was to track and denounce to their chief any 
convict they might come across in their daily walks abroad. Other 
useful auxiliaries were convicts who had broken their ban and come to 
Paris ; these Canler tacitly allowed to remain in the capital so long as 
they spent their Sunday in looking up old comrades and denouncing 
them to Canler by letter. For our part, we do not see that such a 
= is one whit better than Vidocq’s, which our author so strenuously 

enounces ; still, it appears to have proved eminently successful, and we 
dare say, if the truth were known, that many of our detectives who “ act 
on information they have received” derive it from the same polluted 
source. Among the many amusing anecdotes which Canler tells us about 
his troubles from monomaniacs, somnambulists, magnetisers, and others, 
who constantly denounced malefactors to him, we will select the follow- 


ing specimen, to show the manner in which he managed to secure his 
point: 


M. B., an intimate friend of the prefect of police, informed him one 
day that one K., of whom he was a creditor to the extent of 70,000 
francs, has made a fraudulent bankruptcy. ‘The rogue is in hiding,” 
M. B. added, “ but if I could put my hand on his throat, I warrant that 
I would make him disgorge.” M. Carlier ordered me to make every effort 
to discover this honest bankrupt. M. B. told me that prior to his dis- 


appearance he had lived on the Boulevard St. Martin, and that was the 
only precise information he could give me. 


went myself to make inquiries at the house indicated. I learned that 
M. K.’s lodgings were still occupied by his wife, but that he was away on 
a journey at present. The truth was, that since the day of his flight he 
had not once returned home. As I fancied that to pursue my inves- 
tigations further in this quarter might compromise the affair, I with- 
drew. On the other hand, I had learned from a commissionaire 
that M. K. had several times given him letters to carry to a female, 
his mistress, who lived in the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre. I esta- 
blished a surveillance round her abode, as well as round that of K.’s 
wife; the agents had orders to arrest the bankrupt if he called on either 
of the ladies, follow them wherever they went, and as they often went 
out in a hackney-coach, I placed a cab at the disposal of each agent. All 
these measures led to no result, and for a whole week that my men 
remained at their post, from six A.M. till midnight, nothing revealed to 
us the bankrupt’s residence. 

Everybody is aware that postmen are accustomed to utter aloud at the 
doorway of the porter’s lodge the names of those lodgers to whom letters 
are addressed. I therefore had the postman followed by an agent, closely 
enough for him to hear the names pronounced, and in the case of there 
being one addressed to either of the females, the agent was straightway 
to enter the lodge, commence a conversation with the porter on some pre- 
text, and try and find out the postmark, This arrangement failed like the 
rest ; and a few days later, the inspector ordered to follow the postman 
into Madame K.’s house could not refrain from saying to me, “ That old 
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Pipelet is as obstinate as the true Picard he is; his lodger must have 
paid him handsomely.” 

The fact is, that we had hitherto had to deal with a sharp fellow: all 
had been provided for, and whatever ruses might be employed they had 
remained unsuccessful. One word struck me, however. 

*‘ You say that he is a Picard ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘“* What makes you believe it?” 

“Oh! that can be easily perceived by his accent.” 

“Very good,” I continued; ‘if he be so, we perhaps have a chance of 
our gentleman.” 

I immediately sent for one of my Cossack irregulars, who, having 
worked for a long time in the different towns of em was perfectly 
acquainted with the patois, and might very easily pass himself off as a 
pure-blooded Picard. I explained the affair to him fully, and concluded, 
“You will go to the porter of the house where Madame K. lives, and, to 
get into conversation, you will ask him for somebody. He will reply that 
he does not}know him, and then will come a small explanation, to which 
you will suddenly put an end by exclaiming, ‘ Why, surely you are a 
Picard? The worthy man will reply in the affirmative, and, as a country- 
man, you will offer him a glass of wine at the nearest bar. But you 
must take care to sit down with him over a bottle of good wine, which 
you will succeed by another and another, till you see that you have 
rendered your Cerberus confiding and chattering. Then you will tell him, 
under the seal of secresy, that you have been in trade, that you have been 
unfortunate, that the police are after you, but that you have succeeded in 
completely throwing them off the scent. This confidence, offered in your 
quality of a fellow provincial, will surely provoke his, and as your position 
is identical with that of K., it may be presumed that the Picard will tell 
you in his turn the story of his lodger, probably without naming him, 
but certainly explicitly enough for us to be able to find him.” My Cos- 
sack was an intelligent man, he played his part admirably, and, as matters 
turned out as I had anticipated, we learned that our bankrupt was in 
hiding at Montmartre, under the insignificant name of M. André. But a 
new difficulty presented itself in the fact that the windows of K.’s room 
looked on a garden, from which there was a door into a back lane. At 
the slightest alarm he might, therefore, take to flight, and, moreover, he 
frequently slept out. 

The next day I sent three agents to Montmartre, only one of whom 
succeeded in entering the house indicated: he was disguised as a mail- 
guard, and carried a bag containing eight hundred francs in silver. 
According to my instructions, he went up to the porter : 

** Does M. André live here ?” 

“Yes; but he is out at present.” 

“* What a nuisance! I have brought him eight hundred francs, sent 
from Bordeaux” (and here he rattled the bag). ‘* Well, I am very sorry 
for him, but I shall not come all this distance again.” 

“Good gracious!” the porter muttered. “I really don’t know what 


to do, for M. André gave me strict orders not to tell any one, no matter 
who, where he is.” 
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“That is possible, my good fellow,” the agent replied; ‘ your M. 
André, from what I can see, does not wish to be found by his creditors ; 
but if a man hide himself from persons to whom he owes money, that is 
no reason why he should treat persons who bring him money in the 
same way. Still 

“?*Pon my word that’s true,” said the porter, flattered by this argu- 
ment, which he could understand ; “ of course we do not repulse those 
who bring us money. Well, sir, since that is the case, M. André goes 
every morning to the office of M. Z. in the Rue St. Denis, and you 
will find him there.” 

The agent left, but under way said to himself: “K. is a clever 
fellow who distrusts everything, and who seems to guess that we are 
after him. If I go to the office and stupidly ask for M. André, he is 
capable of sending some one to answer in his name, and bolting.” The 
pretended guard, followed by the two agents at a distance, went to the 
Rue St. Denis, and requested the porter himself to lead him to M. André, 
that he might deliver a bag of money which he had for him into his 
own hands. 

The porter hastily led my agent into an office, and addressing the 
person in it, said, “ M. André, here is a mail-guard who has a bag of 
money to deliver to you.” But, to the stupefaction of the porter, and no 
less that of M. K., the false guard had already laid his hand on the 
bankrupt’s shoulder, and said to him, 

“ M. K., I have a warrant for your arrest.”’ 

K., starting from the agent’s grasp, as if a red-hot iron had 
seared him, took up his hat, and while making a few observations, was 
preparing to attempt a new flight; but at this moment the two other 
agents entered the office, and the bankrupt, considering any resistance 
hopeless, quietly went off to the prefecture. 

As for M. B., the prefect’s friend, I am not aware whether, 


through this arrest, he was able, as he stated, to recover his sixty thou- 
sand francs. 


This little affair was certainly managed neatly enough, but we fancy 
that the Forresters, or Mr. Whitcher, could tell many stories equally as 
good ; indeed, the earliest numbers of Household Words contained some 
detective stories which surpass anything to be found in Canler’s volume. It 
is curious to find, also, how constantly the Parisian detectives are thrown 
out by the passport system and the list of lodgers, and in several murder 
cases the assassin has escaped justice for a considerable period by employ- 
ing the papers of his victim. The detectives of Paris also appear to 
turn their attention to delicate matters, which in England would be en- 
trusted to Inspector Field, and Canler gives us plenty of anecdotes of 
married ladies who sought his protection against their lovers. By the 
way, one special trade of Paris may be registered : Frenchmen, who are 
notoriously fond of boasting of their bonnes fortunes, even to casual ac- 
quaintances, often got ladies into sad trouble in this way ; for if their 
confidant be a scoundrel—and there are such persons even in France, 
let us assure M. Assollant—he will put the screw on the unhappy lady, 
and plunder her of everything she possesses, as the price of holding his 
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tongue. Canler was, perhaps, more legitimately engaged when he put 
a stop to that. vile system of intimidation by which ex-galley-slaves 


torture unhappy comrades at the Bagne, who are striving to gain an 
honest livelihood. Here is an instance : 


A carpenter, who had been established in business for several years, had pre- 
viously been sentenced to five years of the galleys, and married in the provinces 
when he regained his liberty. “ Hard-working and saving, he managed to lay b 
a portion of his wages, and eventually opened a shop, which enabled him to sup- 
port his family honestly. As, however, he was prohibited from residing in the 
capital, from the fact of having been convicted, he carefully avoided company, 
never visited the barriers, and went about Paris as rarely as possible, for fear 
of meeting any of his fellow-prisoners. Still, in spite of all the precautions he 
took, he was one day recognised by one of his ex-companions, who was authorised 
to live in Paris, and who, under pretext of renewing their acquaintance, offered 
to pay for a bottle of wine. The carpenter did not dare refuse, and when they 
had finished drinking the carpenter’s friend proposed to accompany him home. 
“No, thank you,” the latter replied, “for I have several calls to make, and I 
have to go to my wood-dealer’s.” “Very good! Still, give me your address, 
so that | may pay you a friendly visit when I am in your part of the town.” 
© Oh! of course, I live at ”? And the carpenter gave a false address; but 
his friend, who was very artful, suspected the trick, and followed him at a dis- 
tance. The next day the carpenter was thunderstruck by a visit from the ex- 
convict. “There, you see,” the latter said, laughingly, “ you played me a trick 
yesterday, but I am a good-tempered fellow, and the proof is that I have called 
on you to-day.” ‘ Indeed!” said the carpenter, still greatly confused. “ Yes. 
But bless me, you are in luck’s way. Won't you introduce me to your wife? 
Am I going to breakfast with you this morning?” “Oh, certainly; of course. 
But—the truth is——”’ “ Well, what? Do you want to get away from me, 
as you did yesterday? I tell you that you had better not play fast-and-loose 
with me, or I shall tell everybody that we were companions at college.” At these 
words the urhappy carpenter turned pale, and fear mastering him, he treated 
his unworthy friend to the best of his ability. The next day the same farce took 
place, with this exception, that the convict borrowed ae franes from his 
victim, then thirty, forty, and so on, so that the carpenter at length played his 
last trump, by coming to ask for my protection, at the risk of being arrested for 
breaking his bond. After making some inquiries, I referred the matter to M. 
Carlier, who turned out of Paris the convict who had plundered the carpenter so 
shamelessly. The latter obtained permission to remain in Paris, and a few days 


— came and thanked me for having drawn him from the clutches of such a 
ain. 


. Canler was no longer in the police service when the celebrated Orsini 
attempt took place, and he—possibly with some lurking jealousy—discusses 
the conduct of the police during the whole affair very severely. As our 
principal object in the present paper is to show the working of the French 
police system, and as Canler is well qualified to pass an opinion upon it, 
we cannot do better than conclude our article by an analysis of the chapter 
which he devotes to Orsini and his confederates, for we fully agree with 
him that the vaunted detectives of Paris slumber at times like Homer. 
On January 7, 1858, a telegraphic despatch informed the Minister of the 
Interior that a man of the name of Pieri was proceeding to Paris, accom- 

anied by another individual, with the intention of killing the emperor. 
Pieri and Gomez, who left London on January 6, reached Calais at a 
quarter to two A.M. They at once went to Lille, where Gomez waited, 
N2 
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while Pieri proceeded to Brussels, and on the 8th both arrived in Paris. 
On one side, the Moniteur said that information had been received in the 
previous June, that bombs were being manufactured in England to be 
thrown under the emperor’s carriage; on the other hand, the Count de 
Morny stated, in a speech at the opening of the Legislative Chamber, 
that the provincial secret societies were expecting in the middle of January 
a catastrophe, followed by a movement. 

We might suppose that, after such precise information, the police 
would have taken their measures to arrest Pieri immediately on his 
arrival in Paris, but nothing of the sort. Pieri put up at an hotel in 
the Rue Montmartre, one of the most frequented parts of the capital. 
We might assume that he kept in concealment, waiting for the moment 
of action to arrive, but he behaved quite differently. He arrived at the 
hotel with a passport bearing the names of Joseph Andreas-Pierey—a 
very slight falsification to conceal a man so marked as himself. There 
he dined at the table d’héte with other travellers: he remained in the 
dining-room to read the paper: if he went out, he frequented cafés or 
places of public amusements. He went thrice to see his wife at Mont- 
rouge, but for all that the prefecture of police had not the slightest notice 
of his presence in the capital. What did the police do to lay hands on 
Pieri? Nothing, in spite of the simple means} they required to employ. 
The peace-officer who arrested Pieri on the night of the 14th, in the Rue 
le Peletier, was specially entrusted with the surveillance of the lodging- 
houses and political refugees, and he was expressly ordered to discover 
Pieri among the persons who arrived from London and Belgium on the 
8th. Canler proves that he did not do his duty, because he knew Pieri 
by sight, and the slight alteration in his passport ought at once to have 
attracted his attention. Moreover, this agent knew where Pieri’s wife 
lodged, and where his son was apprenticed, and he ought to have exercised 
a strict surveillance over both. 

Then, again, Canler urges that it was an extraordinary piece of 
negligence to let Orsini and Rudio go on, after Pieri was at length 
arrested. When Pieri was searched, a bomb-shell was found on him, 
and yet the police agent took no precautions, although he had half an 
hour to spare. Instead of assuming that Pieri must have accomplices in 
the crowd, and ordering the street to be cleared, he quietly let matters 
take their course. Again, when the catastrophe had occurred, it was not 
owing to any police sagacity that the assassins were arrested. The agents 
went to the hotel, but, finding Rudio asleep, did not consider themselves 
justified in arresting him, and they did not do so until Gomez had con- 
fessed. The latter was arrested in a most singular way. After the 
attempt he entirely lost his head, and went into the Restaurant Bozzi, in 
the Rue le Peletier. Here he sat groaning and lamenting for upwards 
of an hour and a half, until the waiter, considering this very strange, 
called in a policeman. Gomez made a clean breast of it, and then Orsini 
and Rudio were arrested, but not before. After summing up the evidence 
— fully than we have room for, Canler arrives at the following con- 
clusion: 


The prefect of police, in my opinion, fulfilled all the obligations which his 
duties imposed on him, by imperiously ordering the chief of the municipal police 
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to make active and constant search, and set every engine at work to effect the 
arrest of Pieri. Personally, he could do no more, but it was the duty of his 
agents to seek, investigate, and discover without relaxation. It is sufficiently 
proved that they did not do their duty, and facts convict them either of negligence 
or of incapacity. And yet, what was the conclusion of this lamentable affair ? 
The prefect of police sent in his resignation, the chief of the municipal police re- 
tained his post, the chief inspector of hotels was nominated Knight of the 
— of Honour, and eventually received a pension. How can we explain 
such a dénouement ? 

In conclusion, we cannot conscientiously recommend Canler’s volume 
for family reading. While valuable to those who take an interest in 
criminal questions, and who anxiously desire to produce the best possible 
penal code, it contains chapters which it is almost impossible to read with- 
out loathing. In recording the experiences of a chequered life, Canler 
has not neglected a single one of the dangerous classes, and the result is 
that he has produced a most depressing work. It is sad to find that the 
crimes which disfigure so large a city as London are intensified in a com- 
paratively small capital like Paris, and sadder still, perhaps, to learn what 
means the French police employ for the detection of criminals. As we 
said before, we do not see that there is much to choose between Canler 
and Vidocq: the latter, it is true, was a cynical galley-slave, who gloried 
in his villany, the former is an honest, conscientious policeman, who might 
have sat for the portrait of Javert in “ Les Misérables,” but both employed 
the same execrable means of working on the cupidity of scoundrels to 
ensure the safety of society. Doing evil to obtain a good result is a 
dangerous theory at all times, but probably never so dangerous as when 
employed by the guardians of the public peace. 


AMERICA. 


INTENDED AS A POSTSCRIPT TO “ AN EPISTLE IN VERSE”? WRITTEN FROM 
AMERICA IN 1812.* 


How wildly changed the land I left is seen 

From what we pictured that it would have been! 

For ardent minds had taught us to believe 

A time would come when wrong no more should grieve, 
Nor tyranny oppress, nor labour dread 

That willing hands might fail to win their bread. 

And where so richly would such blessings reign 

As on the shores beyond the Western main ? 


* America, an Epistle in Verse. Longman and Co. 1820. 
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Upon their spreading plains no stinted space 
Confined the progress of a struggling race ; 
No one, from want, beneath that bounteous sky, 
Was doomed to feel degraded, or to die ; 
All onward pressed, increasing every hour 
Their wealth, extent, their influence, and their pow’r, 
While Liberty herself looked on and smiled 
To see the manly bearing of her child. 
But evil was within; amidst the free 
The death-spot lay of abject slavery. 
And danger, where such elements combine, 
Dwells like the deadly vapour of the mine 
Gath’ring unseen, till some approaching light 
Brings on the ruin that reveals its might. 
Wasted by that appalling pow’r, the land 
Lies desolate; beneath the redden’d hand 
Of wild misrule each brother is a foe, 
And arms of friends are raised to strike the blow 
That makes the fatherless, or turns to tears 
The looks of love that gazed on happy years. 
And whither tends, or what can now assuage, 
The mad confusion of this impious rage ? 
Is there no guiding voice to whisper peace, 
Or bid these unaccustom’d horrors cease ? 
Can war achieve it? Victory in vain 
May wave her changing banner o’er the slain, 
For these are foes unconquer’d by defeat, 
Whose halts are triumplis and their flights retreat. 
The war some sudden influence may close 
In forced inaction and in dread repose ; 
But friendly feelings can no more return, 
Through long succeeding cycles hate will burn, 
Pregnant with evil will their future be, 
And slavery work the ruin of the free. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


BY MONKSHOOD. 


IV.—Axzout 
§ 2. PROFESSIONAL DINERS-OUT. 


Tat intended sayer of very smart things, Mr. Tempest, in one of 
old Cumberland’s dreary, effete comedies (save the mark!), declares in 
his free-and-easy fashion, “ I had suoner mess with the savages in Africa 
than be shut in a room with a company of wits. Your downright stupid 
fellow is the repose of all society ; like a soft cushion in an easy-chair, 
he lulis you into a gentle slumber, and lays all your cares to rest.” * 

Tastes differ. Airy, breezy, high-flying Mr. Tempest, himself aspiring 
to be witty as the wittiest of them, is a fictitious personage, though 
venting an actual sentiment. Now we find no less an actual personage 
than the President Montesquieu thus recording his preference: “ Dans 
les conversations et & table, j’ai toujours été ravi de trouver un homme 
qui vouliit prendre la peine de briller; un homme de cette espéce pré- 
sente toujours le flane, et tous les autres sont sous le bouclier.”+ Mon- 
tesquieu shows French malice in his reason for the preference, but at any 
rate he does prefer dinner with the brilliant diner-out, to the stagnant 
calm of a dinner without him. 

It is quite consistent with this feeling that the President should decline, 
as elsewhere he does, being trotted out to exhibit his paces, in the province 
of table-talk. He has no notion of turning out to make either sport for 
the Philistines, or admiration for crass Boeotian star-gazers. “Quand 
on s'est attendu que je brillerais dans une conversation, je ne l’ai jamais 
fait: j'aimais mieux avoir un homme d’esprit pour m’appuyer que des 
sots pour m’approuver.”—That same quand on s'est attendu has been a 
bugbear to many—the matter-of-course expectation that a celebrated man 
should go through some performance, that he should prove to an assem- 
bled company his intellectual prowess—the looking for something brilliant 
from him ; for why else is he there, except to shine? 

Sydney Smith, who speaks in some sort ex cathedré, and was himself 
one of the most renowned of witty diners-out, says of professed wits, that 
although they are generally courted for the amusement they afford, they 
are seldom respected for the qualities they possess. He calls a witty man 
a dramatic performer, who, in process of time, can no more exist without 
applause, than he can exist without air; if his audience be small, or if 
they are inattentive, or if a new wit defraud him of any portion of the 
admiration, it is all over with him,—he sickens, and is extinguished. 
“The applauses of the theatre on which he performs are so essential to 
him, that he must obtain them at the expense of decency, friendship, and 
good feeling.” Sydney reckons it as always probable, too, that a mere 
wit is a person of light and frivolous understanding,—whose business is 


* The Wheel of Fortune, Act I. Se. 1. 
t Pensées diverses de Montesquieu. 
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not to discover relations of ideas that are “ useful,” and have a real in- 
fluence upon life, but to discover the more trifling relations which are 
only amusing; he never looks at things with the naked eve of common 
sense, but is always gazing at the world through a Claude Lorraine glass, 
—discovering a thousand appearances which are created only by the in- 
strument of inspection, and covering every object with factitious and 
unnatural colours. “ In short, the character of a mere wit it is impossible 
to consider as very amiable, very respectable, or very safe.”* 

By a mere wit we may suppose the Canon of St. Paul’s to mean one 
of the Jack Puddington tribe—Mr. Thackeray’s Jack Puddington: “I 
saw that honest fellow t’other day quite in a rage, because, as chance 
would have it, Sir John Carver asked him to meet the very same party 
he had met at Colonel Cramley’s the day before, and he had not got up 
a new set of stories to entertain them.” 

Friend Sauerteig is heard complaining to his British editor, corre- 
spondent, and other-self, “ No man in this fashionable London of yours, 
speaks a plain word to me. Every man feels bound to be something more 
than plain ; to be pungent withal, witty, ornamental. His poor traction 
of sense has to be perked into some epigrammatic shape, that it may 
prick into me ;—perhaps (this is the commonest) to be topsy-turvied, left 
standing on its head, that I may remember it the better! Such grinning 
inanity is very sad to the soul of man. Human faces should not grin on 
one like masks; they should look on one like faces! I love honest 
laughter, as I do sunlight; but not dishonest: most kinds of dancing 
too; but the St. Vitus’s kind not atall! A fashionable wit, ach Himmel, 
if you ask, Which, he or a Death’s-head, will be the cheerier company 
for me? pray send zot him !”f 


On cherche les rieurs ; et moi je les évite, 


said ce bon Jean La Fontaine, by way of serious prelude to one of his 
fables : 
Cet art veut, sur tout autre, un supréme mérite : 
Dieu ne créa que pour les sots 
Les méchants diseurs de bons mots.§ 


Mr. Punch, in his celebrated Letters, advising his son of the various ways 
of attaching the sex, would convince him that the surest is, not to at- 
tempt to shine and sparkle, and go off in crackers of jokes before them. 
** Women, somehow, have the same fear of witty men as of fireworks ; 
and thus, how often do pretty lively creatures link themselves to fools !”|} 
*Moliére’s Celiméne qualifies her owt of assent to Philinte’s praise of 
Uncle Damis, with a formidable mais, that may be said to follow too 
close on the heels of the oui, and trip it up: 

Oui; mais il veut avoir trop d’esprit, dont j’enrage. 

Il est guindé sans cesse; et, dans tous ses propos, 

On voit qu’il se travaille 4 dire de bons mots. 


* Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, by the late Rev. Sydney Smith. 
The Book of Snobs, ch. xix. 
Carlyle, Past and Present, book iii. ch. iii. 


Fables de La Fontaine, 1. iii. 8. || Punch’s Letters to his Son, No, 22. 
Moliére, Le Misanthrope, Acte II. Sc. 5. 
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The secret of success in society, according to Mr. Emerson, is in a cer- 
tain heartiness and sympathy: a man who is not happy in the company, 
cannot find any word in his memory that will fit the occasion—‘“all his 
information is a little impertinent ;’—while a man who is happy there, finds 
in every turn of the conversation equally lucky occasions for the intro- 
duction of that which he has to say. ‘The favourites of society, and 
what it calls whole souls, are able men, and of more spirit than wit, who 
have no uncomfortable egotism, but who exactly fill the hour and the 
company, contented and contenting.”* Another (quite another) Ame- 
rican literator defines the general happiness of a party, over here in 
England, to consist in giving every individual an equal chance, and in 
wounding no one’s self-love ;—adding, that what is called an “ over- 
powering person” is immediately shunned, for he talks too much, and ex- 
cites too much attention. “In any other country he would be called 
‘amusing.’ He is considered here as a monopoliser of the general in- 
terest, and his laurels, talk he never so well, shadow the rest of the com- 

y You invite a clever man to dine with you, and he enriches 
fis descriptions with new epithets and original words. He is offensive. 
He eclipses the language of your other guests, and is out of keeping with 
the received and subdued tone to which the most common intellect rises 
with ease.” When Cecil Danby, in training under Lady Harriet for 
fashionable life, begins to hazard a smart saying and dandified demeanour, 
her ladyship pulls him up short by the assurance, that at present, with his 
fine airs and glib speeches, he does not approach within millions of miles 
of even the very small thing indispensable to obtain endurance “ among 
us.” He would easily make a sensation, she says,—but a sensation is a 
vulgar triumph. ‘To keep up the excitement of a sensation, you must 
always be standing on your head (morally speaking), and the attitude, 
like everything overstrained, would become fatiguing to yourself and 
tedious to others :—whereas to obtain permanent favour as an agreeable 
well-bred man, requires simply an exercise of the understanding. To 
ascertain whether you possess one, get rid of your conceit.—ZJl faut 
apprendre & vous effacer.”} 

One of the maxims of Vauvenargues takes this form: “Les beaux 
esprits ont une place dans la bonne compagnie, mais la derniére.”§ In 
another he says: “Il n’y a point d’homme qui ait assez d’esprit pour 
n’étre jamais ennuyeux.”|| And in yet another: “On est encore bien 
éloigné de plaiser enaden n’a que de l’esprit.”""{ With which may be 
compared Montesquieu’s: ‘Quand on court aprés l’esprit, on attrape la 
sottise.”** Well might weary poet sing, 


Gaiety without eclipse 
Wearieth me, May Lilian. 
No such bore, take him all in all, as the man that will be witty. 


A Night with the Wits was anything but satisfactory to honest Matthew 
Bramble and his nephew. “Upon the whole,” protests the latter, “I 


* Eight Essays, by R. W. Emerson, IV. “ Manners.” 
¢ Willis, Pencillings by the Way, vol. iii. letter xxiv. 


Cecil, vol. i. ch. ii. § Reflexions et Maximes, 415, 
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never passed a duller evening in my life. Yet, without all doubt, some 
of them were men of learning, wit, and ingenuity. As ry! are afraid 
of making free with one another, they should bring each his butt, or 
whetstone, along with him, for the entertainment of the company. My 
uncle says he never desires to meet with more than one wit at a time. 
One wit, like a knuckle of ham in soup, gives a zest and flavour to the 
dish; but more than one serves only to spoil the pottage.”* What 
Smollett here puts into the lips, or rather draws by the pen, of Je 
Melford, is unconsciously paraphrased, as it were, by Thomas Campbell, 
in his description of a literary social club, to which he was introduced by 
Sir James Mackintosh. The poet found the dining-table of these knights 
of literature, “ the reigning wits of London,” to be what he calls an arena 
of very keen conversational rivalship, maintained, he allows, with perfect 
good humour, but in which the gladiators contended as hardly as ever the 
French and Austrians, in the scenes Campbell had just returned from 
visiting, abroad. “ Much, however, as the wit and erudition of these 
men please an auditor at the first or second visit, this trial of minds be- 
comes at last fatiguing, because it is unnatural and unsatisfactory. Every 
one of these brilliants goes there to shine; for conversational powers are 
so much the rage in London, that no reputation is higher than his who 
exhibits them. Where every one tries to instruct, there is, in fact, no 
instruction ; wit, paradox, eccentricity, even absurdity, if delivered rapidly 
and facetiously, take priority, in these societies, of sound reasoning and 
delicate taste.”t Campbell came away without gratification, and without 
regret. 

Sir Walter Scott, too, often complained of the real dulness of parties 
where each guest arrived under the implied and tacit obligation of ex- 
hibiting some extraordinary powers of talk or wit. “If,” he said, “I 
encounter men of the world, men of business, odd or striking characters 
of professional excellence in any department, I am in my element, for 
they cannot lionise me without my returning the compliment and learning 
something from them.”{ Long years afterwards we have him recording 
his dinner at “ an official person’s” in London, where there was too much 
of that sort of flippant wit, or rather smartness, which becomes the paro- 
chial Joe Miller of boards and offices: “ You must not be grave, because 
it might lead to improper discussions ; and to laugh without a joke is a 
hard task. Your professed wags are treasures to this species of company.”§ 
Some days later, again, Scott dines with Croker at the Admiralty, with 
as many as five Cabinet Ministers present—Canning, Huskisson, Mel- 
ville, Peel, and Wellington,—with sub-secretaries by the bushel,—and 
remarks: ‘ The cheer was excellent, but the presence of too many men 
of distinguished rank and power always freezes the conversation. Each 
lamp shines best when placed by itself; when too close they neutralise 
each other.”|| In corroboration of which view, add another extract from 
another year’s journal: “ Dined with Rogers with all my own family, and 
met Sharpe, Lord John Russell, Jekyll, and others. The conversation 
flagged as usual, and jokes were fired like minute-guns, producing an 


* Humphrey Clinker. 

t From a letter of Campbell’s, published by Washington Irving. 
} Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ch. xix. 

§ Scott’s Diary, Nov. 13, 1826. || Ibid., Nov. 16. 
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effect not much less melancholy."* Nay, we find Sir Walter, on one 
oceasion, putting this query after his journalising (1827) a hearty, joyous, 
free and familiar dinner at ‘* Will Clerk’s,” in his own romantic town, 
and among his own forensic set: “ Can London give such a dinner ?—it 
may, but I never saw one—they are too cold and critical to be easily 
pleased.” He forgets—is his son-in-law’s comment—that he had never 
mixed in the society of London except in the capacity of a stranger, a 
rare visitor, the unrivalled literary marvel of the time, and that every 
party at which he dined was got up expressly on his account, and con- 
stituted, whoever might be the landlord, on the natural principle of bring- 
ing together as many as the table could hold—to see and hear Sir Walter 
Scott. Hence, if he dined with a Minister of State, he was likely to find 
himself seated with half the Cabinet—if with a Bishop, half the Bench 
had been collected. ‘* The result was a crowding together of too man 
rival eminences; and he very seldom, indeed, witnessed the delightful 
result so constantly produced in London by the intermingling of dis- 
tinguished persons of various classes, full of facts and views new to each 
other—and neither chilled nor perplexed by the pernicious and degrading 
trickery of lionising.”+ But this by the way. To return to the leading 
article of professed wits at the dinner-table.—In a MS. note of Scott’s, 
on the Life of Byron (who, it remarks, occasionally said what are called 
good things, but never studied for them: they came naturally and easily, 
and mixed with the comic or the serious, as it happened), this distinct 
sentence of judgment occurs: “A professed wit is of all earthly com- 
panions the most intolerable. He is like a schoolboy with his pocket 
stuffed with crackers.”{ Another, and anonymous, annotator asserts that 
no first-rate author was ever what one understands by a great conversa- 
tional wit. Swift’s wit in common society he defines to have been either 
the strong sense of a wonderful man unconsciously exerting his powers ; 
or that of the same being wilfully unbending, wilfully, in fact, degrading 
himself. ‘ Who ever heard of any fame for conversational wit lingering 
over the memory of a Shakspeare, a Milton,—even of a Dryden or Pope? 
Johnson is, perhaps, a solitary exception. More shame to him! He was 
the most indolent great man that ever lived, and threw away in his talk 
more than he ever took pains to embalm in his writings.”§ We might 
pick a quarrel with the annotator, on the subject of Shakspeare’s con- 
verse and Johnson’s laziness; but that must not be here or now. 

Johnson, by the way, gives very frequent evidence, in his prose 
writings, of his estimate of a witty companion’s portion here upon earth, 
and the dissatisfaction he both causes and suffers. In one essay the 
Rambler enforces the general statement, that few spend their time with 
much satisfaction under the eye of incontestable superiority; and that, 
on this aecount, among those whose presence is courted at assemblies of 
jollity, there are seldom found men eminently distinguished for powers or 
acquisitions. “The wit whose vivacity condemns slower tongues to 
silence” is one too many there.|| In another, the essayist remarks that 
none enter the regions of luxury with higher expectations than men of 
* Scott’s Diary, April 17, 1828. ¢ Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ch. lxxii. 


i Quoted in Moore’s Life of Byron (notes), ch. xxvi. 
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wit, who imagine, that they shall never want a welcome to that company 
whose ideas they can enlarge, or whose imaginations they can elevate, 
and believe themselves able to pay for their wine with the mirth which it 
qualifies them to produce. “ Full of this opinion, they crowd, with little 
invitation, wherever the smell of a feast allures them, but are seldom en- 
couraged to repeat their visits, being dreaded by the pert as rivals, and 
hated by the dull as disturbers of the company.”* In another, our great 
old moralist dilates on the crosses and humiliations of those whom the | 
vexation of having been foiled in a contest of raillery is sometimes suffi- 

cient to deprive of sleep; and who would esteem it a lighter evil to miss 

a profitable bargain by some accidental delay, than not to have thought 

of a smart reply till the time for producing it was past ;—which same 

essay contains a picture of one of these “ children of idleness and frolic” 

entering an assembly with a beating bosom, like a litigant on the day of 
decision, and revolving the probability of applause with the anxiety of a 

conspirator, whose fate depends upon that night.¢ In another, he con- 

jures up an imaginary correspondent, who confesses to having passed the 
night in planning out to himself the conversation of the coming day— 
recollecting all his usual topics of raillery, proposing proper subjects of 
ridicule, preparing smart replies to a thousand questions, accommodating 
answers to imaginary repartees, and forming a magazine of remarks, 
apophthegms, tales, and illustrations. Then comes the scene of a dinner- 
party, and the due introduction of the company, as they arrive, to the re- 
nowned wit, Hilarius, whom they are assembled to relish and honour. 
“ What conception the inhabitants of this region had formed of a wit, 

I cannot yet discover ; but observed that they all seemed, after the regu- 
lar exchange of compliments, to turn away disappointed ; and that while 
we waited for dinner, they cast their eyes first upon me, and then upon 
each other, like a theatrical assembly waiting for a show.” From the 
uneasiness of this situation, Hilarius is relieved by the dinner, and sinks 
quietly (while the eating lasts) to a level with the rest of the company. 
‘* But no sooner were the dishes removed, than, instead of cheerful con- 
fidence and familiar prattle, an universal silence again showed their ex- 
pectation of some unusual performance.” { Of course the lionising turns 
out an arrant failure, and Hilarius flat as ditch water.—In yet another 
essay we are called upon to compassionate the condition of a man, who 
has taught every company to expect from him a continual stream of jocu- 
larity. “The task of every other slave has an end. The rower in time 
reaches the port, the lexicographer [true, O Samuel !] at last finds the 
conclusion of the alphabet ; only the hapless wit has his labour always to 
begin, the call for novelty is never satistied, and one jest only raises ex- 
pectation of another.”§ 

Hilarius at the dinner-party, where he is expected to be so entertain- 
ingly hilarious, and to justify in full his name and his presence there— 
else how got he that name ? or why is he present at all ?—is a figure not 
seldom to be met with in universal literature. Witness the Damon of 
Moliére, similarly invited by Céliméne to show off. “ Elle l’avait invité 
& souper comme bel esprit, et jamais il ne parut si sot, parmi une demi- 


* See The Rambler, No. 206, March 7, 1752. 
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douzaine de gens 4 qui elle avait fait féte de lui, et qui le regardaient 
avec de grands yeux, comme une personne qui ne devait étre faite 
comme les autres, Ils pensaient tous qu’il était 14 pour défrayer la com- 
pagnie de bons-mots; que chaque parole qui sortait de sa bouche devait 
étre extraordinaire; qu'il devait faire des impromptu sur tout ce qu’on 
disait, et ne demander a boire qu’avec pointe: mais il les trompa fort par 
son silence ; et la dame fut aussi mal satisfaite de lui que je le fus 
d’elle.”’* This assumption of the vulgar expectants that your wit can 
never open his mouth without saying something extraordinary, nor ask 
for water or bread without a witticism, prevailed long before Moliére’s 
days, and is not obsolete yet. Hear Mr. Thackeray’s version. “ You go 
(with your usual easy elegance of manner) and talk to Miss Smith in a 
eorner.—‘ Oh, Mr. Snob, I’m afraid you're sadly satirical.’—That’s all 
she says. If you say it’s fine weather, she bursts out laughing ; or hint 
that it’s very hot, she vows you are the drollest wretch !”+ 
One of Theodore Hook’s facetious people reports himself to the like 
effect. He never saw an audience more thoroughly prepared to be 
gratified : indeed so convinced were they, from what they had heard of 
him, that he was a vastly agreeable person, and talked epigrams, that when, 
while they were all sitting with their ears open to catch his facetie, he 
happened to observe (the first observation he had made, too, and that in 
reply to a question of his host) that he thought mustard went remarkably 
well with cold boiled beef, they all burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter;—“ and the doctor,” adds Daly, “ who had been tutored into a 
belief in my superlative wit, exclaimed, ‘Oh, oh, that’s too bad!’ which 
every fool cries out, either when he thinks a thing remarkably good, or 
does not comprehend it in the least, which last was the case—as indeed 
it was with all the rest of the party—with my new-found medical friend.” 
One of Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s personages may well say that the 
métier de bel esprit is assez incommode. She repeats it herself, under the 
mask of Sapho—* qu'il n’y a rien de plus incommode que d’étre bel 
esprit, ou d'étre traité comme Tétant, quand on a le cceur noble,” &c. 
“En effet, on vous traite tout autrement, et l’on disait que vous n’étes 
plus destiné qu’a divertir les autres.”§ Sir Walter Scott “ dares say,” in 
his Gurnal, that when the clown of the pantomime escapes from his 
nightly task of vivacity, it is his especial comfort to smoke a pipe and be 
rosy with some good-natured fellow, the dullest of his acquaintance. Sir 
Walter writes thus @ propos of his own sense of “ the comfort afforded by 
walking on all fours, and being grave and dull.” He notes with com- 
placency the observation he has made of a like disposition in his rattling 
friend, Sir Adam Ferguson, ‘the gayest man I ever knew,”—and adds, 
“poor Tom Sheridan has complained to me on the fatigue of supporting 
the character of an agreeable companion.”||_ Henri Beyle, in one of his 
epistles, prepares the way for a visit by the request, ‘“‘ Vous me permettrez 
d’étre béte, simple, naturel ; ne comptez pas sur un amuseur, je n’en ai 
pas le talent et encore moins lorsque j’y tache.”@ Elia, in his ‘‘ Confes- 
sion of a Drunkard,” after exclaiming, “‘ Reader, if you are gifted with 


* Molitre, La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes, Sc. 3. 
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nerves like mine, aspire to any character but that of a wit,’’—enumerates 
these among other liabilities of that lot,—to be an object of compassion 
to friends, of derision to foes—to. be suspected by strangers, stared at by 
fools—to be esteemed dull when you cannot be witty, to be applauded for 
witty when you know that you have been dull; to be called on for the 
extemporaneous exercise of that faculty which no premeditation can give ; 
to be spurred on to efforts which end in-contempt ; to be set on to provoke 
mirth which proeures the proeurer hatred; to give pleasure and be paid 
with squinting malice.* Nothing is so fatiguing, said Mrs. Thrale once, 
when she and Johnson were discussing Garrick’s worn-out looks, as the 
life of a wit; “he [Garrick] and Wilkes are the two oldest men of their 
ages I know; for they have both worn themselves out by being eternally 
on the rack to give entertainment to others.” 

The fatigue of which poor Tom Sheridan complained to Sir Walter 
Scott, must have been hideously familiar to his father, Richard Brinsley. 
Moore’s Life of that celebrated wit shows how carefully his impromptus 
were got. up beforehand. Christopher North, indeed, contemptuously 
appraises Sheridan’s talk as made up of a few quirks and cranks studied 
at a looking-glass—puns painfully elaborated with pen and ink for ex- 
temporaneous reply—bons-mots generated in malice prepense—witticisms 
jotted down in short-hand to be extended when he had put on the spur of 
the occasion—the drudgeries of the memory to be palmed off for the 
ebullitions of imagination—the coinage of the counter passed for currency 
hot from the mintage of fancy—squibs and crackers ignited and exploded 
by a merry-andrew, instead of the lightuings of the soul darting out forked 
or sheeted from the electrical atmosphere of an inspired genius. Sydney 
Smith spends a note of admiration on the “ prodigious command ” over 
all those associations which are productive of wit, that the head wit of 
such a city as London or Paris must have acquired, in twenty years of 
facetiousness,—“ having been accustomed, for that space of time, to view 
all the characters and events which have fallen under his notice with a 
reference to these relations !”§ But the occupation has its shady side. 
There is a seamy side to even the head wit’s glorious apparel. Sheridan 
in his study, hammering out an impromptu @ loisir, to be launched at 
night, on a swelling tide of post-prandial applause, is not a pleasant sight. 
So with Chamfort,—who would talk brilliantly for hours together, piling 
anecdote on anecdote, letting off epigram after epigram, and, as M. 
Sainte-Beuve describes him, “ prodiguant d’un.air facile tous ces traits, ces 
mots tout faits, toutes ces provisions d’esprit qu’on a trouvées aprés sa 
mort rassemblées dans ses petits papiers.”|| Pretty result of a post-mortem 
examination—among the petits papiers of a deceased wit. Testifying, 
too, in every line to the truth of Byron’s picture,— 


The wits watch’d every loophole for their art, 

To introduce a don-mot head and ears ; 

Small is the rest of those who would be smart, 

A moment’s good thing may have cost them years 
Before they find an hour to introduce it, 

And then, even ¢hen, some bore may make them lose it. 


* Last Essays of Elia. t Diary of Madame d’Arblay, August, 1778. 
t See Works of Professor Wilson, vol. i. p. 73. . 
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To neither Sheridan nor Chamfort, each so opulent in native resources, 
would the definition apply, of a Monsieur de beaucoup d’ esprit, mais qui 
Péconomise un peu trop ;* yet were they both, as so many of the genus 
are, thrifty layers up in store, instead of, as they seemed, and wished to 
seem, prodigal spendthrifts of their good things, tossing them abroad, in 
lavish recklessness, the very instant they were hatched. Therefore, among 
the least enviable of human-kind, 
We must not quite omit the talking sage, 
Kit-Cat, the famous conversationist, 
Who, in his common-place book, had a page 
Prepared each morn for evenings. “ List, oh list !— 
Alas, poor Ghost !’—What unexpected woes 
Await those who have studied their Jon-mots ! + 
A letter of Sydney Smith’s (dated 1823) declares no pecuniary em- 
barrassments to equal the “embarrassments of a professéd wit, like 
Mr. ;’ because of the “ eternal demand upon him for pleasantry, 
and a consciousness, on his part, of a limited income of the facetious; 
the disappointment of his creditors,— the importunity of duns,— the 
tricks, forgeries, and false coin he is forced to pay instead of gold.”’t 
Add to this embarrassment the pecuniary one too, and a “ browner 
horror” darkens the picture. Who has forgotten our Cockney Michael 
Angelo’s portrait of a frowning, moody adventurer of this class, taken 
as he sits at a drawing-room table, no¢ exactly the life of the party? 
Yonder, making believe to look over the print-books, is that merry 
rogue, Jack Hubbard. So Mr. Titmarsh introduces him to our notice. 
“ See how jovial he looks! He is the life and soul of every party, and 
his impromptu singing after supper will make you die of laughing. He 
is meditating an impromptu now, and at the same time thinking about 
a bill that is coming due next Thursday. Happy dog!’§ So again 
the sight of a Mr. Grinsby, singing comic extravaganzas at the Cave of 
Harmony, and, after each song is sung, relapsing into quiet gloom, sets 
the same caustic observer moralising on the Jack Hubbard theme. It sets 
him wondering how many men there are in this city who follow a simi- 
lar profession to Grinsby’s: what a number of poor rogues, wits in their 
dale, or bilious, or in debt, or henpecked, or otherwise miserable in 
their private circumstances, come grinning out to dinner of a night, and 
laugh and crack, and let off their good stories like yonder professional 
funny fellow. “ Why, I once went into the room of that famous dinner- 
a conversationalist and wit, Horsley Collard ; and whilst he was in 
is dressing-room arranging his wig, just looked over the books on the 
table before his sofa. ‘There were ‘ Burton’s Anatomy’ for the quota- 
tions, three of which he let off that night; ‘ Spence’s Literary Anec- 
dotes,’ of which he fortuitously introduced a couple in the course of the 
evening; ‘ Buller’s Chronicle,’ the last new Novel, and a book of 
Metaphysics, every one of which I heard him quote, besides four stories 
out of his common-place book, at which I took a peep under the pillow. 
He was like Grinsby.”|| Moral: don’t be a professed dining-out wit ; or 
if you be one, don’t leave your cram-books about, while you are touching 
up your wig in your dressing-room ; but follow rather the dignified 
* Beaumarchais. Byron. 
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example of that ex-officio Venerable, Mr. Trollope’s Archdeacon Grant- 
ley,* who kept his Rabelais in his private desk, into which he popped it, 
and turned the key, when he heard footsteps draw near. 

Mr. Disraeli’s strictures on the “irrational habit” of spoiling one’s 
dinner and digestion by racking the brain for a repartee, are the more 
stringent, because he cannot but notice that “at dinners strictly male,” 
where there is really no excuse for anything of the kind, where, if you 
are a person of (as he describes it) ascertained position, you are invited 
for that position and for nothing else, and where, if you are not a person 
of ascertained position, the more agreeable you make yourself the more 
you will be hated, and the less chance you will have of being asked 
there again, or anywhere else,—“ still this fatal frenzy prevails; and 
individuals are found who, from soup to coffee, from egg to apple, will 
tell anecdotes, indulge in jests, or in a tone of levity approaching to 
jesting, pour forth garrulous secret history with which every one is 
acquainted, and never say a single thing which is new that is not coolly 
invented for the occasion.” + 

The restricting clause, “at dinners strictly male,” involves certain 
considerations as regards the other sex at the dinner-table, which the 
right honourable romancer just touches upon, but any “ ventilation” of 
which we must defer until the next section of this series. 


AN ARCHZOLOGIST IN TROUBLE. 


One fine morning in the summer of 1740—how many stories com- 
mence thus—a young man took his way, German fashion, with knapsack 
and stick, forth from the humble village of Steindall, situated in the old 
marches of Brandenbourg. As late as the previous evening this young 
man was schoolmaster in that village; he had given up his situation, 
and he had now nothing in the world save what was on his person and in 
his knapsack, and a large stock of erudition, very disposable but not readily 
disposed of—for the name of this young man was Joachim Winckelmann. 
His project was to go to Paris, but Providence ruled it otherwise. He 
had got as far as Gelnhausen, near Frankfort, when, as if to prove that a 
philosopher when young can make as great a fool of himself as any other 
mortal, he was stopped in his progress by neither ruin nor legend, but b 
the blue eyes of a charming young person whom he accidentally met wit 
in the street. Winckelmann followed this young person to a pretty cot- 
tage trellised with vines, and opposite to which was a modest hostelry, 
bearing for sign a Golden Sun, and in it he engaged a room that looked 
out upon the street. Next morning, at an early hour, the young girl 
went forth to church. Joachim followed, and made his matutinal devo- 
tions close by her. This over, he took his place at the window, and she 
at hers. What archxologist will pen the history of windows and 
balconies in relation to love? Yet here is one who had his experiences 


* See “ Barchester Towers.” 
t Tancred; or, the New Crusade, book v. ch. ii. 
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of such in early life, and they followed him to his grave. Every morn- 
ing Winckelmann said to himself, “I will start to-morrow.” But he had 
now heen saying so for a fortnight, and had not started. 

One morning the pretty cottage opposite was being decorated with 
flowers, and the neighbours were congregating in their holiday clothes. 
“‘ What does all this mean?” inquired Winckelmann of his host. “ It 
means,” replied the latter, “that Wilhelmina Butler is about to be 
married.” “To be married!” echoed the young man, almost stupified. 
‘Yes, to Doctor Archangeli, an Italian quack, who cured old Butler of. 
some complaint or other, and who has in consequence sacrificed his 
daughter.” 

Winckelmann said not a word, but, paying his bill, he stepped up-stairs 
for his knapsack and stick, and casting one last long look at the cottage, 
he resumed his journey. An hour afterwards he was picked up by two 
peasants, lying insensible at the foot of a tree, and he was taken back to 
the Golden Sun at the very moment that the nuptial party were re- 
entering old Butler’s house. 

Archangeli, in his quality of doctor, marched pompously to the succour 
of the unfortunate youth. Wilhelmina had turned white as a sheet. 
Winckelmann had recovered his consciousness, but was a prey to a burn- 
ing fever, the origin of which the empiric’s science could not fathom, and 
as for curing it, if nature had not done the most, the illustrious antiquary 
and the “ History of Art” would have most likely been buried then and 
there, in that obscure village, together. Such ignoble eventualities may 
have happened to other philosophers. 

Winckelmann’s convalescence was slow; he could only sit at the 
window, and what is more curious is, that Wilhelmina could do her work 
nowhere but on the little rustic baleony that stood over the cottage door- 
way. The tall, thin, old, and‘atrabilious Archangeli was busy attending 
to his patients for five or six leagues around, mounted upon a donkey of 
Holstein. The first visit the young man had to pay when he did get out 
was one of thanks to his doctor, and, in order to fulfil this duty in the 
most satisfactory manner possible, he watched the time when Archangeli 
went out. The gratitude due to the husband would have thus to be ex- 
pressed to the wife. When, however, our philosopher really found him- 
self in the presence of that charming young person, he had nothing what- 
soever to say, but he sat down twisting his cap in his hands, and he felt 
that he was blushing up to his ears. What is equally curious is, that 
Wilhelmina did the same thing. But it is an old proverb, that love 
makes boys stupid and sharpens the wits of girls, and Wilhelmina soon 
found means by referring to the events of the nuptial day to relieve the 
embarrassments of her husband’s patient. More than that, the visits 
were repeated: they would not have been Germans and not musical, so 
soon they got the one to singing and the other to playing the accom- 

niment. One day.the doctor came in while they were thus engaged; 
it was impossible to deny the young man’s convalescence, and whilst he 
was stuttering out his acknowledgments, the great empiric was bowing 
his formal congratulations. Winckelmann remained to supper. The 
learned Archangeli had, like most of his class, a smattering of all things; 
Winckelmann was a pedagogue in love, and willing to talk for ever, so 
long as Wilhelmina was there looking on and smiling approbation, and 


the evening passed so pleasantly that the doctor insisted upon a repeti- 
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tion, and, indeed, could never afterwards take his evening meal without 
the presence of the only person in the village who could appreciate his 
stores of profundity. 

This state of things could not, however, go on for ever. As Winckel- 
mann’s health was getting up, so his purse was getting low; he felt that 
he must go, and he reserved to that last moment to bid a final farewell, 
and, at the same time, to avow the secret of his heart. One night that 
the doctor was kept away by business, Wilhelmina was on the balcony, 
and the young philosopher was walking mechanically towards it. 

“T have come,” he said, “to tell you that I love you, and that I am 
going to-morrow.” 

Wilhelmina vouchsafing no reply, we must suppose that she was so 
much moved as to be incapable of speech, and holding on perchance by 
the balusters. No doubt, at all events, Winckelmann thought so, for, 
seizing a ladder that happened to be close by, he hastened up to her 
assistance. It was the first time he had told his love, it was now 
the first time he took her in his arms. They had much to say to 
one another, many explanations of long concealed feelings to avow, 
but they were interrupted by the sound of horses, and soon some 
mounted soldiers stopped at the porch of the Golden Sun, knocking 
loudly for refreshment. As the moon peeped every now and then from 
beneath the clouds, they would be seen where they were, so Wilhelmina 
had perforce to say, “Come in;” and she was also obliged to give the 
young man her hand to guide him in the obscurity. 

By the very earliest dawn of the next day Winckelmann was marching 
bravely on his way from Gelnhausen ; but although his step was firm and 
elastic, his heart was heavy and his purse was nearly empty. There was 
no longer any chance of getting to Paris, so he resolved to stop at Ostel- 
burg, the first town on his way, and seek for employment. He should 
also be not so far away from Wilhelmina. But he was not, he felt, pre- 
cisely in a proper condition in which to present himself before any 
respectable person, so he stopped by the side of a little river to extempo- 
rise his toilette. He had taken his soap and razor out of his knapsack, and 
was about to stoop over the river, when suddenly he heard a post-chaise 
stop short, and out of it two ladies jumped, running towards him. 

“Unfortunate youth! what are you going to do?” they both ex- 
claimed at the same time. 

‘To shave myself!” replied the philosopher. 

At this the two ladies began to laugh heartily. They thought that he 
was going to cut his throat. When they had somewhat recovered from 
their hilarity, however, they still stayed to make inquiries as to how it 
was that so nice a young man was reduced to making his toilette by the 
river-side. Winckelmann told his history with a charming simplicity, 
only he omitted the incident at Gelnhausen. One of the ladies was, it 
is necessary to premise, young—the other middle-aged : in fact, the one 
was the mother, the other her fair and comely daughter. The mother 
said she regretted that they were going away, but her daughter would 
give him an introduction that might benefit him at Ostelburg. 

“It is to my intended,” said the young lady, as she took out her 
tablets to write, “so I am sure he will pay attention to my recommenda- 
tion.” 

That introduction was to Monsieur Speroni, a man of taste and learn- 
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ing, who appreciated Winckelmann’s abilities, saw in them the germs of 
future greatness, assisted him in his studies, and then took him to Rome, 
where he introduced him to Cardinal Albani. 

We must now fain pass over a lapse of twenty-seven years. Winckel- 
mann had, in 1768, taken his place among the most distinguished men of 
b's time; he presided over the department of antiquities at Rome, and 
was chief librarian of the Vatican. He had just obtained a holiday, and 
was starting gaily with his friend, the sculptor Cavaceppi, one of the first 
objects that he proposed to himself on his travels being a visit to the 
family of his friends, the founders of his fortunes—the Speronis—for the 
young lady had wedded her intended, and they had now an only child, a 
grown-up daughter, and their place of residence was at this epoch 
Verona. 

Unfortunately, it so happened that.at the moment of Winckelmann’s 
arrival at Verona, Madame Speroni and their daughter Cinthia had gone 
with the senator Speroni to accompany him as far as Vicenza, on his way 
to Dussau, near Berlin, whither he was bound in connexion with a legacy 
left by a deceased aunt. 

Winckelmann had thus several days of leisure to explore the city of 
Catullus, of Pliny the Elder, and of Paul Veronese. ‘The city also of the 
Montagus and the Capulets, just as Genoa was that of the Dorias and 
Fieschis, Florence of the Pazzios and the Medicis, Milan of the Sforzas 
and the Viscontis, Rome of the Orsini and the Colonna, and all Italy of 
the Guelfs and the Ghibelins. But the resources of Verona in art and in 
archeology—and they are considerable—were soon exhausted by our 
enthusiast, and he resolved upon an excursion to the Villa Pollo, the seat 
of the Marquis Manfred Pollo, of whose marvels Cardinal Albani had 
spoken in the highest terms, and especially of a chef-d’ ceuvre, a celebrated 
sarcophagus, taken from the Turks at the stadia of Olympus. 

There were two peculiarities connected with the Villa Pollo, which must 
be here noticed. One was that the marquis, upwards of sixty years of 
age, was reputed to have lost the greater part of his patrimony by 
gambling, and he led an utterly retired life, allowing the home of his 
ancestors to fall into ruin and neglect; another was that he had a son, 
about twenty-five years of age, Cinelli by name, and who was the accepted 
suitor of Cinthia Speroni, but unfortunately addicted to the same fatal 
passion, which seemed to be hereditary with the family. 

It so happened that only a short time previous to Winckelmann’s 
arrival at Verona, Cinelli had lost a large sum of money to a young ad- 
venturer who designated himself as Count Archangeli, and, pressed for 
payment, he had gone, as a last resource, to see what could be extracted 
from his aged parent, who lay buried as it were alive amidst the statues 
and relies of art and the mouldy mossy ruins of the Villa Pollo. 

Only a few days had elapsed that he had been at the villa, and he had 
not as yet found an opportunity, or, to speak more truly, fear had as yet 
prevented his broaching so painful a subject to the austere old recluse, 
when his valet Matheo opened the door of his room with due pomp, and 
gravely announced “Count Archangeli.” 

Now it need not be said that Archangeli was just as much a count as 
the valet who opened the door. The name will remind the reader of the 
great doctor of Gelnhausen, but that was now twenty-seven years ago, 
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and Wilhelmina’s husband was even then an old man; so, unless we wish 
to perpetrate an anachronism, we must not confound the two. 

“ How amiable of you,” said the unfortunate Cinelli, “to have come so 
far to see me.” 

‘‘ Why, you see, you were no longer to be met with.” 

“ A charming surprise 

“Ts it not sof” 

“ But have you breakfasted ?” 

“‘ Not that I know of. You see I came from Verona here on horseback, 
and, to tell you the truth, I am ravenously hungry.” 

The young men—blackleg and dupe—continued their sparring con- 
versation whilst a repast, such as the place would afford, was being got 
ready. 

“Do you know this place pleases me,” remarked the count; “it is 
wild, aged, and rather mouldy, if not ruinous; but still it is patrician, 
and it reminds me, indeed, of my own ancestral castle of—hum—in 
Moravia.” 

“ Ah! indeed!” ventured Cinelli, looking up, as if it was a castle in . 
the air instead of Moravia. 

“Yes, it was given by Zwentibald, in the ninth century, to one of my 
ancestors, who had saved his life in a battle against the Magyars and 
Bohemians, and hence our surname of Archangeli—Archangel, or Arch- 
Saviour.” 

“That is an origin to be proud of,” again ventured Cinelli, but with 
the same doubting smile. But still anything to keep the enemy from the 
dreaded question, so he listened as a good believer, and then proposed an 
excursion among the works of art. No one would have for a moment 
imagined that deception could have lurked beneath so much deference 
and courtesy. The evil moment came, however, when seated at breakfast 
the conversation fell upon what they had seen. 

“JT had heard,” said the count, ‘of the treasures that adorned this 
villa.” 

“Yes, it is so, and that is all.” 

“There are also the three thousand ducats you owe me, but that is 
nothing; and I assure you, if I was not going away to-morrow evening, 
I would not mention them.” 

“IT regret very much that I have exceeded my resources,” urged the 
young man, “and I really cannot pay you just now.” 

“Nonsense, exceeded your resources! I have often done so too. 
There are always ways for young noblemen to raise resources.” 

“Count!” said Cinelli, “you know that I am betrothed. I love 
Cinthia Speroni, as much as a gambler can love; all my dreams of happi- 
ness are centred in that union, and if I was to borrow money it oul be 
broken off.” 

“There is your father, then.” 

‘“‘ My father is inexorable.” 

‘Well, then, I will give you a last chance,” said Archangeli. “I 
will give you your revenge.” 

‘* All the concentrated passions of the gambler were roused by the 
arch-fiend’s proposal. The wine was passed rapidly, the count produced 
the dice, two empty tumblers were used as boxes, and the victimiser and 
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the victim were soon deeply engaged in a struggle, in which the life and 
welfare of the one were at stake. But what chance had he against loaded 
dice? ‘Two fives and a four were met by three fives; even if he had 
thrown two sixes and a five, it seemed as if his antagonist could throw 
three sixes at his will. But when it came down to two threes and a two, 
the progress to ruin became proportionately swift. Excited to frenzy 
by despair, the young man proposed double and quits, till he was so 
beggared that he had not face to go on any longer. 

** Providence is against me!” he exclaimed, tearing his hair from above 
the cold clammy dew on his forehead. 

“ T don’t think that Providence has much taste for gambling,” quietly 
observed the count. “Only you must remember that I leave to-morrow 
evening.” 

“ But I see no means of paying you in so brief a time.” 

“ Well, if your father has no regard for your honour, I will apply to 
the family of your intended.” 

‘ Not so long as I have a sword at my side,” interrupted the youth. 

“If it is an assassination you contemplate, two can play at that; if it 
is a duel, pay me my money first, and we will fight afterwards.” 

* Arch-fiend !”’ anual Cinelli to himself. And then taking a last 
supreme resolve, he said out loud: ‘ To-morrow, sir, you shall be paid.” 

The resolution that Cinelli had arrived at was to beard the old marquis 
in his den. But like many other brave resolves, it was easier formed 
than carried out. It was not without many trepidations and misgivings 
that he knocked humbly at the recluse’s door. The aged marquis was, 
as usual, in his library, where he generally spent the day, with hair un- 
kempt and face unshaven, his garments old, tattered, and torn, apparently 
absorbed in his books; but those who had admission to his sanctuary, 
said much more so in his thoughts. A rumour was also current in 
the house that he did not rest comfortably at night, but would visit, at 
undue hours, when he deemed himself to be unseen by mortal eye, the 
pavilion, where, amongst other works of art, was the renowned sarco- 
phagus of Olympia, and where rumour also asserted were hidden vast 
treasures, which he would glut over in his midnight rambles. 

Cinelli entered with great circumspection, and, seating himself on a 
stool, instituted his most respectful inquiries regarding his aged parent’s 
health. The marquis grumbled out a few words in reply. 

“* The day is splendid,” ventured the dutiful son. ‘If you would walk 
a little in the park, I thought I might offer you my arm. 

The marquis lifted his head, with a look which seemed to say, I 
wonder what is the meaning of this unwonted attention. But he merely 
observed : 

‘* Leave me to my solitude, and go back to your pleasures.” 

“ Pleasures!’ observed the son. “ Alas! 1 know the vanity of their 
ee ag A Then, after a long pause, which the marquis did not care to 

reak, he continued: “ You are happier than I am. Look at that time- 


piece, the pendulum has long ceased to vibrate, the spiders have spun 
their webs there; you have nothing to care for, or to fear from the lapse 
of hours. You are to be envied.” 

** Much to be envied, to be sure!” soliloquised the marquis, aloud. 

“ As to me, I would not care,” continued Cinelli, “ if to-morrow should 
never come.” 
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“ And why so?” asked the old man. 

“ Father,” he said, “ I owe six thousand ducats, and I must pay them 
to-morrow.” 

“A gambling debt?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Then pay them yourself.” 

“ But I have no money.” 

“ You ought to have thought of that before you gambled.” 

Needless to say, that the ice once broken, Cinelli exerted himself to his 
utmost to win over the obdurate old man. He depicted in eloquent 
language the dishonour of the family, dwelt upon his love for Cinthia, 
declared that he had no other wish but to live for her and his father, to 
bring back life to the old domain, and surround the last days of the 
marquis with domestic comforts and attentions. 

The old man remained inflexible. “I would cut my hand off,” he 
said, “rather than it should be used to feed your guilty passions.” 

Cinelli, finding that nothing could be accomplished by entreaties, 
passed over to threats. ‘‘I am here,” he exclaimed, “ with my ancestors. 
I know you have a hidden treasure: I will find it out.” 

The marquis cast a look, in which surprise, horror, contempt, and pity 
seemed to be mingled, and then, without vouchsafing a word, withdrew 
from the room. 

We must now go back in our story to the worthy archzologist, who 
we had left wending his way to the Villa Pollo. He had arrived there 
at the very time that the scenes above related were being enacted. He 
had written a note to the custodio Matheo, and had learnt in return that 
it was the marquis’s orders that no stranger should be admitted to see 
the villa upon any consideration whatsoever. But this did not drive 
our enthusiast away at once. To come from Rome to Verona, and from 
Verona to Villa Pollo, expressly to see the sarcophagus, and to return 
discomfited ? ‘That would never do. So he would stay and explore the 
approaches. Taking up his quarters in a neighbouring hostelry, he 
ascertained that the garrison was composed of the barbarian marquis, of 
Matheo, his wife, and daughter. He had endeavoured to bribe the in- 
tendant, but found that that was not his weak point. He heard inci- 
dentally that he was partial to the excellent Montefiascone dispensed 
at Notre Dame de Pillar, as his hostelry was designated. So he adopted 
a plan of operations. Summoning the waiter, Beppo, to his presence, 
a kind of rustic Hercules, he offered to pay the expenses, and further to 
reward him handsomely, if he could overcome Matheo in a drinking- 
bout. The proposal was one that suited Beppo’s inclinations remark- 
ably. Even if he failed, and Matheo was known to be no unworthy ad- 
versary, he should at all events have his fill of wine; so he closed at 
once, without troubling himself as to the why or wherefore of this singu- 
lar request. Our antiquary, however, got nothing by the move. When 
midnight came, and our host had to close his house, there was, it is true, 
a long row of empty bottles, but neither of the champions had given in. 
Matheo walked away with all the honours due to so stout a drinker; and 
as to Beppo, he declared that he was ready to renew the combat the en- 
suing evening. Winckelmann was discomfited. 

Fortune, however, favoured him the next evening where strategy had 
failed. He was walking round the park, seeking for some breach or 
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practicable opening, when he heard voices within. He waited, listening. 
Soon a ladder was placed against the wall, and a young man ascended 
it; then, kissing his hand to some unknown below, he let himself down 
outside. Our archeologist deemed it a fitting opportunity to present 
himself. 

“ How is this?” inquired Winckelmann. “Is this the way in which 
people leave the premises of others ?” 

The young man thought it must be the marquis or Matheo himself, 
so he replied, confused, “It is I, Michel Filippi, son of the parish 
beadle.” 

“So, Michel,” continued the archzologist, “you court Matheo’s 
daughter—but why over the walls?” 

“ Sir,” said the young man, seeing it was a stranger he had to do 
with, “I courted Zerline honestly, but the father said I was poor, and 
shut the door against me.” 

“ And what if you had a small sum to set up with ?” persevered the 
antiquary. 

“ T don’t know how to get one,” replied the youth, sighing. 

At this moment the head of a young female protruded itself over the 
wall. It was Zerline: she had heard her lover interpellated on his de- 
scent, and, partly through fear and partly curiosity, she had mounted 
the ladder. 

“‘ Why, I do believe,” said Zerline, “it is the same gentleman who 
samt my father a large sum of money only to see the sarcophagus of 

ympia.” 

* Precisely so, my pretty dear,” joined in the antiquary. 

**T tell you what, Michel,” continued the intendant’s daughter, “ let 
him be here to-morrow night, at ten, with a dark lantern. I will pro- 
vide the key and the ladder, and you shall show him the way, Michel, 
and we,” she added, with a little emphasis highly pleasurable to the 
beadle’s son, “ will have the reward.” 

Cinelli remained for a brief space of time in the gloomy library after 
his father’s departure. He walked up and down, he looked at the book- 
shelves—not at the books, he had no taste for musty old tomes—and 
then he beat the devil’s tattoo on the windows. But that would not 
pay his debts; so, lifting up the sash, he vaulted into the open air. He 
aid not care to run away; that would do no good; nor yet did he care 
to have another téte-a-téte with his dear friend Archangeli; besides, he 
had another project in view; so, secreting himself in the shrubbery, he 
hung about for many weary hours, till the parish clock struck the mid- 
night hour. It was not long after that he became assured that some 
one was approaching. He looked out of his hiding-place, and, half in 
terror, half in hope, he made out that it was his aged parent, his clothes 
and his hair all in disorder, carrying a dark lantern, Measuring his 
steps by those of the old man, the son followed the father. They thus 
traversed together a long alley, which led up to the peristyle of the pa- 
vilion. The father opened the gate, but did not close it after him. The 
son still followed, letting his footsteps fall with those that preceded him. 
The marquis neither looked to the right nor to the left, but, walking 
between an avenue of statues, he went right up to the sarcophagus. 
Arrived there, he knelt down, as if in prayer, and, at the same time, as 
if overwhelmed with grief. The son stood motionless a few paces be- 
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hind him. It was a sad, a strange scene, with nothing but the marble 
statues looking down upon it. But we are wrong; there was a witness, 
and an unwilling one, too, to this sad scene. This was the very night 
that Winckelmann had been admitted by the lovers to visit the sar- 
cophagus. Disturbed in his examination by the sound of approaching 
footsteps, he had just time to blow out his light and hide himself behind 
a Pallas of Velletri, when father and son came in. It can be imagined 
with what mingled surprise and terror the unfortunate archeologist con- 
templated the scene now being enacted before his eyes. 

The old man had risen up, and had, with the most painful effort, ap- 
proached to lift up the cover of the sarcophagus. 

‘‘ He spoke of my treasure,” he muttered, aloud. “ Heaven preserve 
him from having to keep one like it.” 

At this moment Cinelli rushed forward. “It is there, then, is it ?” 

The old man turned round, and looking at his son, he simply said, 
“ What do you want ?” 


“ Gold !” was the reply, but in a voice rendered husky by emotion. 

“« There is none here,” replied the marquis. 

“That we shall see,” said the young man. And, drawing a dagger 
from his bosom, he held it against the breast of his aged parent. 

Winckelmann felt a strong impulse to step forward at interfere. But 
nature had made him an archzologist and not a warrior, and fear kept 
him nailed to the spot where he stood. The greatest mental effort he 
was capable of was to wish himself heartily in the caves of Ellora or 
at the foot of the Pyramids—anywhere but near the sarcophagus of 
Olympia. 

In the mean time, the old man had approached the sarcophagus, and, 
lifting off the cover, as if he had suddenly regained the strength of 


youth, 

“ Look!” he said, “here is my treasure!” 

“ A dead body!” exclaimed Cinelli, stepping back in horror. 

“ Look at it,” said the old man; “look at it well, and then look at 
me! I also am a parricide, as you will Paes be. There is your 
grandfather, and it was I who killed him! I, like you, had lost large 
sums in gambling—I, like you, had exhausted all my resources. I ap- 
plied to him, as you have done to me. He refused me, as I did you, 
and I killed him for his gold, as you are about to killme. Enxpiation! 
For now nigh a quarter of a century my days are without repose, and my 
nights without rest. I come here to weep for my crime and to ask for- 
giveness, but it is in vain. And now there is my treasure—the treasure 
that you wish to rob me of at the sacrifice of my life. Take it, and 
bury your crime—there is room for two in the sarcophagus!” And the 
old marquis, exhausted by excitement, fainted away. When he came to 
himself again, Cinelli, humbled and ashamed, helped him from the dark 
and cold scene of horror. 

Needless to say that our archzologist followed the moment he deemed 
that the coast was open. The first breath that he took of the open air 
seemed to be the most delightful he had ever inspired. When he got 
back to Verona—for it is needless to say he had nothing to detain him 
any longer at Villa Pollo—the Speronis, mother and daughter, had re- 
turned from Vicenza, and it may be imagined with what delight they 
received the visits of a man who was indebted to Madame Speroni for his 
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first step in life, and who, on the other hand, had on his side reflected 
by his European fame so much gratification for a first kindly aid and 

atronage. But there was nothing but grief and trouble on the part of 
Winsholanaon. He had heard of the ties that united the daughter of his 
patroness to the son of the Marquis Pollo; he knew that Cinelli loved 
Cinthia dearly, and he soon ascertained that the young man’s passion was 
returned with all the warmth of a Southern blood, unpolluted by conta- 
mination with the world. But that so fair and pure a person—the 
daughter, too, of those to whom he was so deeply indebted—should wed 
the son of a parricide, and one whom he had seen on the eve of being a 
parricide himself, he felt never could be permitted. But then, again, how 
could he communicate the evil tidings to Madame Speroni and her 
daughter? Cinelli had returned to Verona, and daily rode past the 
window, and he felt that to unmask the villain would be most as- 
suredly followed by one of those acts of revenge which are usually con- 
summated at the angle of a doorway or in some dark passage. He thought 
that he could, on leaving Verona, go to Dussau, and give full information 
to the father; and, having come to this final resolve, he abided gloomily 
and impatiently the hour of his departure. 

This was soon determined upon. Portmanteaus were packed, the 
horses ordered, and our antiquary had bidden farewell to the Speronis. 
It was about six o’clock in the evening. 

“Tam going,” said Winckelmann to his friend the sculptor, “ to take 
a last look at the amphitheatre.” 

And he went forth from the house. The monument in the Place Bra 
is the finest of its kind, after the Coliseum of Rome, and could hold fift 


to sixty thousand spectators. Our archeologist was returning from this 
last act of artistic devotion, when his attention was _—- aroused by 
seeing two young persons, attended — by an elderly female, and whom 


he felt certain were Cinthia and Cinelli, enter the church of San Giorgio 
Maggiore. He hesitated for a moment what to do; the old woman had 
stopped at the entrance, too, and might know him; still danger was 
imminent, and, hiding his face as much as possible, he got unperceived 
into the church. Following the couple to a side-chapel, he was soon 
enabled to overhear their conversation to a certain extent, but not satis- 
factorily so. In the first place, they spoke low, out of respect for the 
edifice they were in ; and secondly, because they probably did not wish 
to be fare: Soa Neither, however, dreamed that the perpetual archzo- 
logist was behind a column close by. He could catch a word or two, but 
the theme of the conversation was inaudible. At last, to some proposal 
on the part of Cinelli, he heard a very distinct “ Never!” in reply. 

“ It must be done!” insisted Cinelli, with more emphasis than before. 

“ To fly!” observed the young girl; “that would be very wicked !” 

This was a sad transition from the “never,” and the antiquary began 
to shake in his shoes. 

But the conversation was prolonged, the one pleading and praying, the 
other opposing. All that Winckelmann could distinctly make out was 
that Cinelli covered his baseness by merely proposing that Cinthia should 
place herself under the protection of an aunt that he had at Mantua. He 
admitted that he gambled, and was in difficulties; her father, he said, 
would oppose their union, but did they not love one another, and were 
they not affianced ? and when once they were married under the auspices 
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of the old aunt, parents must forgive, and all would be right, and nothing 
but boundless felicity in store! And so the loving girl allowed herself to 
be persuaded, and before they had retired the antiquary had the poignant 
misery of knowing that she had given her consent to an early elopement. 

To wait now till he saw the father at Dussau would be of no avail, so, 
making up his mind to a bold and definite step, Winckelmann counter- 
manded the horses for next morning, and no sooner was it eight o’clock 
than he sent in his card to the young Count Cinelli. 

Now the said count, who spent his nights at the club, was not in the 
best of humours at being disturbed shortly after he had retired to rest ; 
but when he read the card, and found that the individual to whom it 
belonged was not only well known throughout Italy, but was also a par- 
ticular friend of the Speronis, he so far controlled himself as to give him 
a polite reception, only that after the usual compliments of the day, he 
drifted with some impatience into what was uppermost in his mind—to 
what could he be indebted for this matutinal visit ? 

Now Winckelmann, as we have before said, was an antiquary, a man 
of the past, not a man of this world; his only escapade of early youth was 
associated with certain reminiscences of more than a quarter of a century 
back at Gelnhausen, but a long time had elapsed since he had been wedded 
for good to the more simple and sole pursuit of art. He accordingly felt 
a proportionate reluctance on the present occasion, and he had to do far 
more violence to his customary habits of proceeding to come to this point 
than many others would have felt under the same circumstances. So it 
was not till after much parrying with the matter in view, wiping his 
spectacles over and over again, and coughing himself almost hoarse, that 
he ventured sundry disjointed sentences about Cinthia and the evils of 
gambling, almost all in a breath. 

Cinelli, who had been all the time under restraint, broke out upon this. 
“Tama gambler,am I! Well, why did you not say so at once? But 
if I have spent a night or two at the club, if I have lost a miserable sum 
of money, am I on that account to give up all my hopes for the future ? 
Unless Mademoiselle Speroni herself orders me to hope no longer for her 
hand, I can tell you that nothing in the world will induce me to re- 
nounce it.” 

“ And is it,” ventured the antiquary, “in order to ensure success that 
you carry her off to-night or to-morrow morning ?”’ 

The young count cast one of those looks at the tremulous archzxologist 
which reminded him of the sarcophagus of Olympia. To the interpella- 
tion, however, as to what right he had to ask such a question, he plucked 
up moral courage sufficient to explain succinctly the conversation he had 
overheard the previous evening at San Giorgio Maggiore. <“ Well, 
then,” said the young man, “ granted that you denounce us to Madame 
Speroni, that Cinthia is placed under surveillance, we love one another, 
and we will overcome all obstacles.” 

“If you persist,” said Winckelmann, rising from his seat, and his 
nature roused as much as that of a man of his pacific pursuits could ever 
be, “I will bring up the sarcophagus of Olympia between you and her.” 

“This is too much !” exclaimed the young man, jumping at the door 
and turning the key twice; “simple and modest antiquary as you profess 
to be, you know too much to go out of this room alive.” 

Now, our worthy archeologist did not hold by life, merely for living 
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sake, more than other people. All persons, when it becomes a question 
of life and death, have some matters of business to arrange, a family to 
provide for—anything but their own personal feelings are declared to be 
most concerned in the matter. Winckelmann had his “ History of Art,” 
which was actually in the press, to see through the proofs, so he thought 
he had gone too far, and that he would temporise. So, seeing that Cinelli 
had taken possession of a very ominous-looking dagger, he observed : 

“ T have a friend who is waiting for me at the hotel. What will you 
say to him when he comes here to ask after me ?” 

‘“ How did you become acquainted with those facts,’ roughly inter- 
pellated the young man, “ which you dare to allude to in my presence ?” 

“I was in the pavilion at the villa the very night the scene took place 
between your father and yourself.” 

Alone ?” 

Alone.” 

“* And have you told any one of it?” 

“‘No one; but I have left a letter in my friend’s hands by way of pre- 
caution, divulging all matters, and to be given at ten o’clock to Madame 
Speroni, if I should fail to make my appearance.” There was no truth 
in all this; but may not a philosopher be excused a little subterfuge, 
especially when it is not in the interests of science? Cinelli hesitated. 
All that he proposed to himself to gain by assassinating the antiquary 
slipped through his fingers, and he changed his tactics. 

“ Swear,” he said “ by Heaven, by science, by art, by all that you hold 
most sacred in this world, that never a word of all this shall pass your 
mouth, and I will spare you !”” 

swear it,”’ replied the terrified archeologist. 

‘“‘ Then you may go,” said the count. “But mark me! wherever you 
go you shall be followed, and oF a break your promise you are a dead 
man. And more,” he said, as Winckelmann was hastening away, “ you 
had better leave Verona at once, for if I was to meet you in some lonely 
spot, I might—darkness and isolation favouring impunity—regret my 
weakness. Begone!” 

Winckelmann did not wait for the mandate to be repeated. With as 
many bounds rather than steps he regained his hotel, and, to his friend’s 
infinite delight, he ordered the horses to be at once put to. 

“Ah, my friend!” he said to the sculptor Cavaceppi, “ you have saved 
my life!” 

Ye Saved your life!” exclaimed the astounded chiseller. ‘ How have 
I done that ?” 

‘Oh, that is a mystery!” replied the antiquary; “but let us be off. 
If the ruins of Thebes and of Delos, of Agrigentum and of Persopolis, of 
Cyzicus and of Mytilene, of Babylon and of Nineveh were placed at my 
disposal, I would not stay in this city another hour. I have had nothing 
but troubles since I came into it.” 

The young count, having removed all obstacles by this coup d’état, was 
not long in availing himself of the field thus left open to him, and after 
pleading his cause twice more at San Giorgio Maggiore, with an eloquence 
all the more vehement, inasmuch as love was backed by fear and the 

rospect of gain, the unfortunate Cinthia was prevailed upon to allow 
herself to be removed clandestinely to the protection of the so-called aunt 
at Mantua, but which lady was, in reality, a creature in the count’s pay, 
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whose antecedents it would be anything but instructive or delectable to 
dwell upon. 

As to Winckelmann, he did not go to Dussau. He crossed the Alps 
and visited Augsburg, Munich, and Vienna, from which latter city he 
gloomily retraced his steps to Trieste, whilst the companion of his travels 
wended his way to Berlin. Several times he felt that he ought to go and 
see M. Speroni; he was so much indebted to him that he ought to 
divulge all he knew; he had taken an oath, it was true; but then, again, 
such an oath, where such interests were at stake, and wrought from him 
under fear of death, ought not to be binding. However, apprehensions 
of a sinister description would come over him, and he wished himself at his 
books and works of art in the Vatican, away from the turmoils and cor- 
ruption of the world. His apprehensions were not a little sustained by 
having observed that throughout his travels he was accompanied by a 
man who followed him like his shadow, watching his every movement, and 
listening even to the words that fell from his lips like the spy of the 
Council of Ten, so admirably depicted by Victor Hugo in his ** Angelo.” 

This man called himself Count Archangeli. 

The two had got down at the Albergo della Villa at Trieste, and 
Winckelmann had ordered dinner. 

‘Does monsieur’s son dine with him?” inquired the gracious host. 

‘‘ What son ?” asked the archeologist. 

“IT beg your pardon,” bowed the host, “but really there is such a 
striking resemblance. Yet, now I remember, how stupid of me, 
monsieur’s name is Winckelmann, and the young man calls himself 
Archangeli.” 

* Archangeli!’’ exclaimed the antiquary, and reminiscences long ex- 

loded came back with none the less freshness and effect from not being 

— indulged in. “The young man may dine with me if he likes,” 
he hastened to add; and when, after a cursory toilette de voyage, he took 
his seat at the dinner-table, he found the gentleman who had so long 
dodged his footsteps occupying a chair opposite to him. 

Our worthy archzologist sat and scanned his fellow-traveller’s features 
with a degree of curiosity which at first amused and then seemed to very 
much annoy the individual who was subjected to this scrutiny. 

“Twenty-seven years ago,” said Winckelmann to himself, “‘ and that 
is about his age. And then, again, I had a letter from Wilhelmina,” he 
added, with a sigh. 

“ om name,” he at length said, breaking a long silence, “is Arch- 
angeli?” 

* Count Archangeli, of the Castle of—hum—in Moravia, descendant 
of the counts of that name, at your service,’’ vouchsafed his excellency. 

“‘That will never do,” thought the single-hearted antiquary; “my 
friend was a doctor—a little bit of a quack, perhaps—but this is a count.” 

Winckelmann never dreamt that the doctor’s diploma and the count’s 
pedigree were of precisely the same authenticity. But he was not to be 
put down at once. There was something about the young man’s appear- 
ance, something in his features, added to his age and name, that made 
him feel sure that he was on the right track. And then, again, had 
not the host—a disinterested witness—testified to his paternity? So 
Winckelmann was only the more obsequious the more his noble friend 
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was haughty and distant. Intimacy went on, indeed, so rapidly, that at 
length he ventured to inquire if the count had ever been at Gelnhausen. 

“ What is Gelnhausen ?” observed the great man, with a curl of his 
lip, but with his ears erect on hearing the name of the village where he 
was born. ‘ Where is the place ?” 

“ A place of no importance,” the antiquary continued, “ near Ostel- 
burg, but I knew there a physician who bore your name.” 

“ Some village Esculapius, I suppose. I wonder he had the audacity 
to assume so honoured a name. Had he come in my way, I would 
have——” 

“Don’t! don’t!” interrupted the antiquary. “He was a good man. 
You would not have injured him even if I did,” added Winckelmann to 
himself. ‘* But how old are you, count?” 

“I believe I number twenty-seven years.” 

* Yes, just about twenty-eight = ago,” said the antiquary, speaking 
aloud to himself. Doctor Archangeli,” he continued, sininn his 
new acquaintance, “married a charming young person, Wilhelmina 
Butler. She may have been your mother.” 

“Don’t know her,” said the other, in so emphatic and brutal a tone, 
that Winckelmann, whose only strength lay in following up an inquiry 
he had once set his mind upon, found himself defeated on his own 

und. 

i acquaintanceship had, however, been established between the two 
which made, as before said, rapid progress. The count, since he must 
watch the antiquary, could do so-with much greater facilities under the 
cloak of friendship than otherwise, so he was only too ready to favour the 
advances made by the archeologist, who, despite everything, could not 
disembarrass himself of the impressions first received. 

In order the better to forward his objects, the adventurer pretended to 
a great love for art and antiquity, and it was together that they visited 
the Museum of Antiquities, the cathedral, Santa Maria Maggiore, San 
Antonio Nuovo, and the frescoes of Grigoletti. In the warmth of his 
affection, the old man hoped to win over the young one to the same 
pursuits as himself, and to obtain a place for him in the Vatican. All 
doubts as to his origin had been dissipated by seeing a letter come for 
Archangeli with the post-mark of Gelnhausen. He made him the con- 
fidant even of his secret, and told him, without divulging names, of the 
one which most oppressed his conscience, and in which he said he was 
soon determined to do what he considered to be his duty, no matter at 
what cost. He even wrote a letter, in order, as he said, to pass the 
Rubicon, proposing to himself to follow it up by a personal visit to M. 
Speroni at Dussau. 

Archangeli, by kindly offering to take the letter to the post, secured 
the missive, and sending it to Cinelli, the latter came to Trieste to hold 
council with his emissary, and they met, as afterwards came out in the 
trial, at the Caffé della Stella Polare on the 7th of June, 1768, and 
where they conversed for two hours, the young count returning after- 
wards to his pretended aunt’s. 

The next day Winckelmann was seated at his table writing to his 
editor, when Archangeli came in. 

“I hope I don’t disturb you, my dear master ?”’ 
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“Not at all, I am delighted to see you; you will go with me to 
Dussau.” 

“ Are you really going, then ?” 

“ T am off in two hours; you see my portmanteau is ready.” 

Archangeli took two or three turns in the room. However hardened 
a villain may be, it is not easy always to act in cold blood. At last he 
stopped at a resolve. 

“ Well, then, dear master,” he said, “since we must part, allow me to 
contemplate once more those magnificent gold medals that were presented 
to you by the court of Vienna.” 

* Certainly,” replied the antiquary ; and he at once stooped down to 
unlock his portmanteau. Archangeli stepped up at the same moment 
behind and slipped a rope with a running knot over the old man’s head. 
But it caught at the chin. 

‘“* What, miserable man!” he exclaimed, seizing the rope with one 
hand, “thou, whom I love as my son!” 

But the assassin, for an answer, drew forth a poniard and struck at 
Winckelmann. 

“ Ah!” he’ said, “I understand—the threat of Count Cinelli. Oh, 
the ways of Providence! An expiation, perchance!” 

And from that moment he made no further effort at defending himself, 
but seemed as if resigned to his fate. The assassin plunged his dagger 
five different times into his breast, and then taking possession of the 
medals, he went out of the room. But the master-passion was, as usual, 
strong even in death, and Winckelmann had still life enough to crawl to 
the window and to cry out, “Thief! They have taken my medals. 
Stop thief!’ Hence it was that Archangeli was arrested as he was get- 
ting over the walls of the hotel. Letters were found upon his person 
that at once established the complicity of Count Cinelli. They were 
addressed from the villa to which Cinthia had been removed. Madame 
Speroni had, in the mean time, sent word to M. Speroni of. Cinthia’s 
abduction, and the latter had hastened away from Dussau for Verona. He 
was passing through Trieste the very day of Winckelmann’s murder, 
which was in everybody’s mouth. Himself a magistrate and a senator, 
he made inquiries, and ascertaining the whereabouts of Cinelli, he at 
once posted to Mantua, and surrounded the house with sbirri, whilst he 
himself rushed up to the count. After taxing him with his crimes, the 
abduction of his daughter and his complicity in the murder of the unfor- 
tunate archeologist, he left him five minutes to destroy himself. A few 
seconds afterwards Count Cinelli had taken his own wretched existence. 
Cinthia Speroni was removed from the villa to the convent of the Camal- 
duli, near Arezzo, in the Apennines, where she spent the rest of her 
miserable days. Archangeli, after a trial which caused an immense sen- 
sation throughout Italy, was executed at Trieste. Poor Wilhelmina 
travelled from Gelnhausen to see for the last time her son, who had been 
an instrument to doubly punish her one fault, but she reserved to herself 


the secret and the responsibility before Heaven of an unintentional and 
unknown act of parricide. 
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THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON; 
OR, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY.* 


By Witi1am Harrison AInswortu. 


Book the fourth. 
THE MANSION HOUSE. 
I. 
HOW THE MANSION HOUSE WAS BUILT ON STOCKS-MARKET. 


CoNSIDERING the importance of the Corporation of the City of 
London, the large funds at their disposal, their fondness for show, 
and proverbial love of sumptuous banquets and entertainments— 
considering, also, the quasi-regal character of the Lord Mayor, the 
dignity he has to support, the duties to perform, and the princely 
hospitality he is bound to practise—considering the number of 
officers attached to his houschold, and the splendour of his retinue, 
it is scarcely credible that no fixed residence adapted to the require- 
ments of so great a personage, and enabling him to exercise his 
high functions with becoming effect, should have been provided 
before the middle of the last century. 

Yet so it was. Up to this date the Lord Mayor cither occupied 
his own house, ida in very rare instances offered adequate ac- 
commodation for his immense establishment, while it necessarily 
restricted the size and frequency of his entertainments, or he was 
compelled to use the hall of one of the twelve great City companies 
—an alternative, as will be apparent, fraught with many incon- 
veniences. 

Had we possessed a fine old medieval mansion, picturesque in 
style, replete with historical associations, corresponding in some 
measure with the grand municipal halls to be met with on the 
Continent, or even with some of the ancient halls of the City 
companies—had such a mansion as this appertained to the Lord 
Mayor, and had it luckily escaped the conflagration of 1666, or 
been carefully restored or rebuilt,—how infinitely preferable would 
it have been to the present structure! But it is useless to sigh for 
the impossible. Let us be content with what we have got. 

And now for the history of the present structure. In 1739, 
during the mayoralty of the Right Honourable Micajah Perry, a 
resolution was come to by the municipal authorities to erect a 
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house for their chief, wherein he might reside during his term of 
office, administer justice, uphold the dignity and importance of the 
Corporation, and practise the rites of hospitality in a manner 
commensurate with the wishes of the feast-loving citizens of 
London. 

Several sites were proposed for the intended structure—amongst 
others, Moorfields, and a space at the east end of Paternoster-row, 
fronting Cheapside—but ultimately Stocks-market, at the north- 
east corner of Walbrook, was selected as being central, and con- 
tiguous to the Royal Exchange and the Bank of England. 

Stocks-market, which derived its name from a pair of stocks 
anciently set upon the spot for the punishment of offenders, was 
one of the oldest markets in the city of London, having been 
established in 1282 by Henry de Walleis, then Mayor. Few would 
imagine that on the place where the ponderous Mansion House 
now stands, where thousands upon thousands pass and repass, 
where the pavement is always inconveniently crowded, and the 
street constantly stopped by carriages and public conveyances, 
little more than a century ago there was a pretty fruit-market, 
planted on the east side with rows of trees, having an antique 
conduit at the north end surmounted by an equestrian statue, 
and stalls where fruit and vegetables of the choicest kind were 
vended. An odd story is told about the equestrian statue. It 
was designed for John Sobieski, King of Poland, but was left on 
the maker’s hands, and a statue of Charles II. being wanted b 
Sir Robert Viner after the Restoration, he availed himself of this 
image with commendable thrift, converting the warlike Pole into 
the Merry Monarch, and the turbaned Turk, whom his horse was 
trampling beneath its feet, into Oliver Cromwell. 

Trees, stalls, conduit, and statue were removed in 1739. 

On digging the foundation of the proposed building, the ground 
proved to be so full of springs that strong piles were needed for 
the support of the erection. Nearly fourteen years were occupied 
in the work—the first Lord Mayor who tenanted the Mansion 
House being Sir Crisp Gascoigne, in 1753. 

Built of Portland stone, oni possessing a noble portico of Corin- 
thian columns, supporting a heavy pediment adorned with a 
bas-relief ulna of the wealth and dignity of London; lighted 
by two tiers of large and well-proportioned windows beneath the 
portico, and by a lesser tier above it; with a grand entrance, ap- 
a on either side by a lofty flight of steps, protected by a 

alustrade; with a massive rustic basement, in the midst of which 
is a door leading to the kitchen and other offices,—the structure 
may be said to present an imposing if not a handsome facade. On 
either side, between Corinthian pilasters, is an immense Venetian 
window belonging to the Egyptian Hall. 

At the period of which we write, and for many years afterwards, 
the roof was loaded with a heavy and unsightly upper story, 
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termed, in derision, the “ Mare’s (Mayor’s) Nest;” but this has been 
judiciously taken down, to the great improvement in the appear- 
ance of the building. The situation is too low and confined for a 
structure of such magnitude. 

Passing through the grand entrance we come upon a spacious 
saloon—one of the finest features of the interior—adorned with 
Corinthian pillars, enriched by a carved wainscoting represent- 
ing warlike implements, and lighted from above by a large dome 
and two lesser domes. At the south end of this lordly saloon lies 
the Egyptian Hall, so called because it was built after a design by 
Vitruvius bearing that designation. This is really a magnificent 
banqueting-hall, and worthy of the Lord Mayor. Upwards of 
ninety feet in length and sixty in breadth, it occupies the entire 
width of the house, and is lighted by the two great Venetian 
windows previously referred to. 

On either side of this stately chamber are eight immense 
Corinthian columns, with two half columns of the same order 
at each end. Between the larger pillars are now placed pieces 
of sculpture, and when prepared for some grand entertainment, 
richly decorated, brilliantly illuminated, and filled with company, 
the effect of the hall is extraordinarily fine. 

In this gorgeous banqueting-chamber are dispensed the hospitali- 
ties of the Corporation of the City of London, on a scale of 
splendour and prodigality not to be surpassed. Here its wealth of 
plate is displayed. Here the costliest delicacies and the choicest 
wines are abundantly supplied. Here come the prince, the peer, 
the popular statesman, the great lawyer, the eminent divine, the 
naval and military commander, the foreign potentate and ambassador. 
Here the civic authorities are at home, and vie with their chief in 
attention to the City’s guests. Since the first banquet given here 
in 1753 by Sir Crisp Gascoigne, how many state dinners have been 
served in this superb hall, how many illustrious orators spoken within 
it—with what hosts have its tables been crowded, and with what 
deafening cheers have its walls resounded ! 

The principal apartments on the first floor are the Justice-room, 
the Swordbearer’s-room, and a room called Wilkes’s Parlour, after 
the personage introduced in this story, who became at a later period 
of his career, during the mayoralty of his friend Crosby, more par- 
ticularly identified with the Mansion House. The ball-room was 
formerly in the upper story. The state-rooms are handsome, but 
heavy and gloomy. The interior of the house may be described 
as a quadrangle built around the grand saloon, and connected by 
chambers and galleries. 

Such is the residence provided by the city of London for their 
chief magistrate, at a cost of nearly 71,000/. The plate cost more 
than 11,0007. and the stock must be enormous, since an outlay of 


500/. in the purchase of plate is incumbent upon each Lord 
Mayor. 
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II. 


HOW THE LORD MAYOR TOOK POSSESSION OF THE MANSION HOUSE, AND HOW HE 
DISCHARGED HIS OFFICIAL DUTIES. 


For some months the Lord Mayor had now occupied the Man- 
sion House. 

Had he possessed no other merit than that of being a sump- 
tuous host, Sir Gresham Lorimer would probably have been 
nearly as popular as he was with a set of men who, like the 
Corporation of the City of London, regard unbounded hospitality 
as the first of virtues; but as his many good qualities became gene- 
rally known, he rose in the esteem of all classes of his fellow- 
citizens. If he enjoyed all the pomps and pleasures of his high 
office, and revelled in its sweets, he at the same time shunned none 
of its labours and cares, but discharged his duties zealously and well. 

Every claim which the public could have upon him was fulfilled. 
In turn he attended the several courts of judicature at which he 
was required to preside—the Hustings, the Court of Requests, the 
Lord Mayor’s Court, the Court of City Orphans, the Court of 
Common Council, the Chamberlain’s Court, and others, the mere 
enumeration of which would be tedious. 

Beset as he was by a multiplicity of affairs, having man 
important questions to decide and many differences to adjust, Sir 
Gresham’s judgment was generally correct, and his manner ever 
calm and conciliatory. Whether he had to receive the inquest of 
the City wards on Plough Monday; to go in state to the church 
of St. Lawrence, Guildhall, on the first Sunday in Epiphany; 
to present an address to the throne in his gold gown, and attended 
by the Corporation; to proceed in state to Temple-bar and admit 
the heralds when war was proclaimed against Spain, and to cause 
the proclamation to be read at the Royal Exchange and elsewhere 
in the City,—whatever he had to do, he did it efficiently and well. 
The City was proud of him, and with reason. 

Moreover, Sir Gresham’s kindness and generosity endeared him to 
many who only approached him to seek assistance or relief. Easily 
accessible, he readily granted an audience to all who desired to 
see him, his best advice being given to those who sought it, while 
his affability and consideration were such, that though an appli- 
cant might be disappointed, he could not be offended. 

Such, we may add, was the course pursued by Sir Gresham 
Lorimer throughout the whole term of his mayoralty. 

On all hands it was acknowledged that the civic chair had never 
been more worthily filled than > its present occupant. High 
and low spoke well of him. All the distinguised personages 
with whom he came in contact, or whom it was his pride and 
privilege to entertain, were unanimous in his praise. 
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With the sheriffs, the aldermen, the common-councilmen, the 
recorder, the chamberlain, the common-serjeant, the remembrancer, 
and all other officials immediately connected with him, he was 
equally popular. His enemies were few, his friends numberless. 

The Lord Mayors removal from his private residence to 
the Mansion House took place about a week after his installa- 
tion. The Lady ‘Mayoress and Millicent went with him, of 
course; and Prue, notwithstanding her aunt’s opposition, was 
included in the party. Rooms were also assigned to Lady Dawes 
and Mrs. Chatteris. Indeed, as Captain Chatteris was playing at 
hide and seek with his creditors, it behoved his wife—at least 
she thought so—to place herself under her father’s protection. 

The almost van state kept up at the Mansion House, the 
vast retinue of servants, the receptions, the frequent and superb 
entertainments, suited the Lady Mayoress and her elder daughters 
exactly. We cannot say they were particularly popular with their 
guests, the airs of superiority they gave deumniliias being well-nigh 
insupportable; but as their object was to overawe rather than to 
please, they may be said to have succeeded. 

Assisted by her daughters, the Lady Mayoress kept up a kind 
of court, held levees and drawing-rooms, and had other receptions, 
to which all who paid her sufficient homage were invited, but 
from which those who incurred her displeasure were rigorously 
excluded. But these ostentatious displays were confined to City 
folk. When ladies of rank honoured the Mansion House with their 

resence, they were received with overweening attention by its 

aughty mistress and her daughters. Lady Lorimer knew how to 
discriminate, she said, between really great people and pretenders, 
and sometimes submitted patiently to rudenesses equal to those she 
inflicted on others. 

It was an amusing sight, on the evening of some grand 
entertainment, to see her ladyship in the plenitude of her charms, 
arrayed in all her finery, powdered, feathered, and loaded with 
jewels, with her two elder daughters standing beside her equally 
richly attired, and blazing in diamonds—it was amusing, we say, 
to see her as the different presentations were made, with what 
haughtiness she would return the courtesies of some wealthy 
citizen’s wife and daughters, scarcely deigning to look at them, 
and what delight and empressement de manifested at the approach 
of a titled dame. 

As her ladyship’s days passed in a constant routine of this sort, 
and as she enjoyed some of the pleasures of sovereignty without 
any of its cares, she was for the time supremely happy. No doubt 
there were drawbacks to her entire felicity; but wan of her sex, 
however fortunate or highly placed, can say she is perfectly happy ? 
Lady Lorimer had reached the highest point of her ambition.’ 
Homage, little short of that offered to royalty, was paid her on all: 
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hands, not by the citizens merely, but by the most distinguished 
personages of the land; adulation, the most fulsome or the most 
refined, equally acceptable in either case, was lavished upon her. 
She was, unquestionably, the first lady in the City, and second to 
few out of it, she thought. At the Mansion House she was 
supreme, and when she went abroad in her superb chariot she 
attracted, or supposed she attracted, universal attention. What was 
left to attain? Her sole regret was that such a state of things 
could not endure for ever, and that a time must come—a great 
deal too soon !—when she would be dethroned—when this palace 
would be another Lady Mayoress’s palace, and when all these 
bowing crowds, passing her by, would offer their incense to the 
new divinity. She wisely resolved, therefore, to make the most 
of her time. 

Lady Dawes and Mrs. Chatteris were just as happy as herself. 
Ever with their mother, they emulated, if not eclipsed, her 
splendour, shared her triumphs, and did not neglect to make con- 
quests of their own at the same time. One or other always ac- 
companied the Lady Mayoress in her chariot when she went 
abroad, and both being extremely handsome women, and magnifi- 
cently dressed, they drew many an admiring eye to the splendid 
equipage. 

Thus the days passed pleasantly with both ladies—so pleasantly, 
that, like the Lady Mayoress, they quite dreaded their termination, 
and, like her, determined to enjoy the passing moment. 

Mrs. Chatteris was so much engrossed by the round of amuse- 
ments in which she was engaged, and had so many other distrac- 
ag that she had seldom a thought to bestow on poor dear absent 

om. 

Millicent and Prue likewise greatly enjoyed their residence at 
the Mansion House. Perhaps there was rather too much form 
and ceremony for them—perhaps, also, the entertainments were 
too frequent, and on too grand a scale to suit them—still there 
_ so much excitement and variety, that they could not fail to be 

eased. 

, As almost everybody of consequence was invited at some time or 
other to the Mansion House, the two girls had an opportunity of 
seeing most of the celebrities of the day, and in some instances of 
becoming acquainted with them; and as by this time Milly had 
got rid in a great measure of her shyness, while Prue was lively 
and talkative enough, both were very much admired—more 
so, indeed, than was altogether agreeable to Lady Dawes and 
— Chatteris, who wondered what people could see in either of 
them. 

Little attention was shown them by the Lady Mayoress, who did 
not attempt to conceal her dislike of her niece; but this neglect was 
more than repaired by Sir Gresham, who took especial pains to bring 
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them forward, introducing everybody to them whom he thought 
they would like to know. 

Let us add, that their amiability and good nature soothed and 
conciliated many who were offended by the haughtiness of the 
Lady Mayoress and her elder daughters. 


Il. 


A CHANGE IS OBSERVABLE IN PRUE. 


ONE circumstance connected with his niece struck the Lord 
Mayor as singular, and he did not very well know how to account 
for it. 

No sooner was she launched into society than she became 
easy and well bred. Her rusticity disappeared as if by magic. 
Either she required no instruction, or there was nothing to teach. 
Heightened by the rich attire, for which she was indebted to the 
kindness of her uncle, her charms of person seemed to improve, 
and her deportment was so graceful that Sir Gresham could not 
help commenting upon it. 

“Why, where have you learnt all those graces, niece?” he said. 
You don’t look like a country girl at all. I didn’t suppose you 
had seen society enough at York to form your manner as it seems 
formed ?” 

“You flatter me, uncle,” she replied, blushing. “Since my 
arrival in town you have given me abundant opportunities for 
observation, and Tie had my eyes about me, I can assure you.” 
a You have used them to some purpose,” replied the Lord 
Mayor. 

‘Tradescant was quite as much surprised as his father by Prue’s 
sudden and remarkable alteration of manner, and its effect upon 
him was stronger than on Sir Gresham. But if the young man 
thought her wonderfully improved in some respects, there was one 
change which he did not consider was for the better—she was 
decidedly more distant towards him, and though amiable as ever, 
sought to make him understand that if he fancied she felt any 
tender interest in him he was mistaken. 

“ Deuce take the girl! I can’t understand her,” he mentally 
ejaculated.  There’s no denying that she looks handsomer and 
more refined than she used to do, but I liked her better as she 


last the anticipated crisis arrived, and the conquering girl had 
him at her feet. He told her in the most passionate terms that 


was.” 
If we could suspect Prue of any design of fixing her once 
fickle, and it might be still inconstant cousin, no better plan could . 
have been devised than that which she pursued. In proportion as 
she became cold and distant ‘Tradescant’s ardour increased, until at 
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he loved her, that he had never loved any one but herself, and could 
not exist without her. 

Prue laughed outright at this declaration, which was made 
during an evening party at the Mansion House in one of the 
galleries leading to the ball-room, and told him, in reply, that, in 
spite of his professions, she was by no means sure of his sincerity; 
that as to his assertion that she was the first object on which his 
heart had been fixed, she knew that to be false; and before she could 
give him the faintest hope of a return of regard she must have 
proof of his constancy. 

What proof did she require? he asked. Her answer was, that 
she would consider and let him know. But, when subsequently 
pressed, she refused to decide, so that Tradescant was as far from 
the attainment of his wishes as ever. 

But the flame now raging in his breast was fanned into fury 
from another quarter. A girl so handsome as Prue could not 
fail to attract admirers. She had plenty, and some of them, 
though they received no more encouragement than Tradescant 
—perhaps not half so much—paid her marked attention. It soon 
became quite clear that it only rested with herself to make a very 
advantageous match, and one love-sick swain, a good-looking 
youth, and of good expectations, the son of Alderman Cracraft, 
applied to the Lord Mayor, entreating him to plead his cause 
with his niece. 

In compliance with the young spark’s request, Sir Gresham 
broached the matter to Prue, but her reply was such as at once 
to crush the aspirant’s hopes. 

When her uncle, with evidently warm interest, inquired whether 
her affections were entirely disengaged, she blushed, and begged 
him not to question her too closely. So Sir Gresham discreetly 
forbore. 

Amongst those who accompanied the Lord Mayor to the Man- 
sion House was Candish. The old man was placed upon the house- 
hold, and proved so trustworthy and serviceable, that he was re- 
garded by the Lord Mayor as his right hand. 


IV. 


HOW TRADESCANT REGAINED HIS FATHER’S FAVOUR. 


TRADESCANT and Herbert still lodged at the house in Cheap- 
side, though they dined daily at the Lord Mayor's table, and 
rarely missed any entertainments given at the Mansion House. 

From the period at which we last left him to the time when 
we resume our story, Tradescant had been sedulous in atten- 
tion to business, m6 had become so steady and industrious, that 
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there seemed little danger of a relapse into his former idle courses. 
Manfully resisting all temptations to which he was exposed—and 
they were not few—he stuck to his post, and soon mastering the 
details of the business, took upon himself the management of the 
concern, and, if Crutchet’s word were to be taken, conducted it as 
well as Sir Gresham himself could have done. 

Long before this, we need scarcely say, a reconciliation had 
taken place between the reformed prodigal and his father. Crutchet 
had not failed to acquaint Sir Gresham with his son’s regular atten- 
tion to business, and Candish had satisfied him that the young man 
had abandoned all his idle and profligate courses. Nevertheless, 
Sir Gresham gave no sign of sieting until sufficient time had 
elapsed to afford reasonable assurance that his son’s reformation 
was complete. 

One day, when Tradescant was alone in the room adjoining the 
counting-house, in which he now constantly sat, and busily engaged 
in making up some accounts, Sir Gresham entered with Crutchet, 
and closed the door softly after him. Not being aware that it was 
his father who had come in, Tradescant continued his work without 
looking up. 

“There, sir, there’s a sight to do you good!” whispered 
Crutchet. 


Sir Gresham made no reply, for his heart was too full to allow 
him to speak. 

A moment afterwards Tradescant raised his eyes, and perceiving 
his father, started up and threw himself at his feet. 

“ Have I your forgiveness, sir?” he cried. .“ Am I once more 
your son?” 

“ Again my son, and dearer to me than ever,” replied the Lord 
Mayor, raising him and tenderly embracing him. “Oh, Trades- 
cant, what joy it is to find you thus worthily employed! How 
, is my satisfaction in this change! Come to my heart, my 

ear boy !—come to my heart!” And he strained him once more 
to his breast. 

For some moments there was a silence, which was broken at 
last by a sort of hysterical laugh proceeding from Crutchet, who 
vainly attempted to call out “huzza!” and almost choked himself 
by the effort. 

“Give me your hand, Crutchet—give me your hand!” said the 
Lord Mayor, in a voice of deep emotion. “I owe my boy’s re- 
storation mainly to you.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 owe more to Mr. Crutchet than I shall ever be able 
to repay,” said Tradescant. “Had I listened to him you would 
never have had any cause of complaint against me. I will make 
no professions; but you may believe me when I affirm that I am 


heartily ashamed of my follies—to give them their mildest term— 
and that I will never repeat them.” 
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“ Say no more !—say no more !—I am perfectly satisfied,” cried 
Sir Gresham. “ All is forgiven—all shall be forgotten.” 

“T shall never forget this scene to my dying day,” said Crutchet, 
taking off his spectacles, and applying a handkerchief to his eyes. 

“ A word more ere I dismiss this subject for ever,” pursued the 
Lord Mayor. “ All your debts are paid, so that you are free from 
embarrassment of any kind.” 

“ As I trust henceforward to remain!” exclaimed Tradescant. 

“Go on as you have begun,” continued his father. “ Attend 
to business as sedulously as you are now doing, and in another 
year you shall be master of this concern.” 

“Promise me nothing till you find I deserve it, sir,” replied 
Tradescant. ‘But if 1 can place any dependence on myself I 
won't disappoint you.” 

“ He won't, Sir Gresham, I’m sure he won’t,” said Crutchet. 

“TI believe you,” said the Lord Mayor. “And now, go to 
work, my boy, and God bless you !” 

This was all that passed between them on the subject. 


V. 


IN WHICH TRADESCANT CONFIDES THE STATE OF HIS AFFECTIONS TO CRUTCHET ; 
AND FROM WHICH IT WOULD APPEAR THAT HERBERT MUST BE TAKING TO IDLE 
HABITS. 


Monrtus went by and found no change in Tradescant. The 
business improved under his management, and every one in the 
establishment was obliged to confess that a better system and more 
regularity had been introduced since he had assumed the control 
of affairs. 

“Why, sir, you’re a genius! a positive genius!” exclaimed the 
delighted Crutchet, as they were —_ over a successful trans- 
action one morning in the room behind the counting-house. 
“ You’ve done wonders. I always knew it was in you, but I feared 
I mightn't live to see it brought out.” 

“Ah! my good old friend!” rejoined Tradescant, “I hope you 
may live to see me realise all your kindly expectations. But I owe 
this to you. What should I have been without you?” 

“Well, I did the best I could—that I can safely say,” rejoined 
Crutchet; “ but though I had the will I hadn’t exactly the power. 
No, sir, the person who made you what you now are is your cousin 
Prue. She did it, sir—she alone—no one else can claim any 
merit.” 

“TI feel how much I owe her,” sighed Tradescant. 

“Then why not show your gratitude, sir?—why not make her 
some return?” 

“ So I would, if I knew how, Crutchet.” 
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“T'll tell you how, sir. Take her to Bow Church, where your 
= and mother were married. Bring her back here as your 

ride.” 

“T should like nothing better, Crutchet,” responded the young 
man. 

“ Then do it without delay.” 

“But I don’t think she likes me. Ever since she went to the 
Mansion House she has been extraordinarily cool towards me— 
quite changed—and repels my advances in a way that almost dis- 
tracts me.” 

“Don’t be disheartened, sir. Put the question to her in a 
plain, straightforward, business-like manner that can’t be misun- 
derstood, and she’ll say ‘ yes’ readily enough, I'll warrant her.” 

“T have put the question several times, Crutchet, and have 
been as constantly baffled. She won’t give me a direct answer, 
so that I am just where I was at first. For the last three 
months she has led me a pretty dance, and more than once I’ve 
resolved to break with her, but I never can. I did think of 
absenting myself from the Mansion House to-day, but I should be 
wretched if I did so. Not having seen much of her of late, you 


don’t know what a fine lady she has become, and how surprisingly 
handsome she looks. I almost wish she were not so good-looking, 
for she attracts a host of admirers, and one of them may carry 
her off. It’s true she has refused young Cracraft, and Mr. Deputy 


Hodges, and half a dozen others, I believe.” 

“ She'll refuse ’em all,” rejoined Crutchet. ‘“ She means to have 
you, and no one else—only she'll take her own time about it.” 

“TI wish I could persuade myself so,” observed Tradescant; 
“but I can’t free myself from anxiety.” 

“Tt’s the nature of lovers to be anxious, sir—at least, so I’ve 
heard, for I can’t speak from experience, never having been in love 
myself. But cheer up! all will come right in the end. If you 
want an advocate with Miss Prue—though I don’t think one can be 
needed—why don’t you enlist your sister in your behalf?” 

“T’ve tried to do so, but Milly declines to interfere.” ; 

“Then, take my word, it’s a plan made up between ’em. Miss 
Prue is playing with you as a fisherman plays with a trout he has 
safely hoo ed — but try to escape, and she'll land you fast 
enough. 

“If I thought so!——But no! I daren’t make the attempt.” 

There was a pause, after which Crutchet remarked with some 
hesitation, “Talking of Miss Prue, sir, have you remarked that her 
brother is not quite so attentive to business as he used to be?” 

“T have noticed the change, Crutchet—much to my regret— 
though I’ve said nothing about it to you. I hope Herbert isn’t 
going to take the part I’ve thrown up.” : 

“ Mercy on us! I hope not,” exclaimed Crutchet, with a counte- 
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nance of surprise and alarm. “But what makes you have any 
such fear?” 

“T'll tell you. He has lately become intimate with Mr. Wilkes, 
Tom Potter, and the set who helped to get me into difficulties, 
and if he doesn’t take care they'll entangle him.” 

“He hasn’t much to lose, that’s one comfort, sir,” observed 
Crutchet. 

“True,” replied Tradescant; “but neither had I, and yet—I 
shame to say it!—I managed to get rid of a vast deal of money.” 

“Mr. Herbert won’t have the same chance, sir.. I shan’t lend 
him any.” 

“T hope not, Crutchet. Take care of what you've got, and 
never ak: it again. But I sincerely trust he won't become a 
gamester, or take to dissolute ways. I regard him as a brother, 
and should feel it deeply if he went wrong.” 

“T think you may make yourself easy about the gambling, sir. 
Mr. Herbert’s a great deal too cautious, in my opinion, to pla 
deeply, or to play at all. Neither do I think it likely, from his 
general habits, that he will plunge into any excesses, but what I 
lament is that he has begun to show a decided distaste for busi- 
ness—that he dresses more extravagantly than he used to do, and 
gives himself more airs.” 

“Bad symptoms, Crutchet—bad symptoms!” exclaimed Tra- 
descant. After a pause, as if he had suddenly formed a resolu- 
po added, “Till speak to him. Is he in the counting-house 
now?” 

“Lord love you! no, sir—not he! He seldom makes his ap- 

rance before twelve o’clock, and not always then. But you'll 
nd him in his own room, if you want to see him. His valet, 
Tiplady—your valet once, sir—came down a short time ago, to 
inquire for letters and the morning paper, and said his master was 
then at his toilette.” 

“ At his toilette at this hour! Why, he’s as bad as I was. 
And then to think of his engaging that pert rascal, Tip, whom I 
was only too glad to get rid of! What does a man of business 
want with a valet?” 

“T’m sure I can’t tell, sir,” replied Crutchet. “I don’t want 
one, and if I did, I should certainly never engage such a con- 
ceited coxcomb as Tiplady.” 

“Come with me to the silly fellow’s room, Crutchet, and let us 
try to reason him out of his folly.” 

“ With all my heart, sir,” replied the other. 
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VI. 


TEL MAITRE, TEL VALET. 


Since the Lord Mayor's removal to the Mansion House, a suite 
of handsome apartments had been allotted to Herbert, and in one of 
these Tradescant and Crutchet found Tiplady lolling upon a sofa, 
and reading the morning paper. The valet either did not hear them 
enter, or pretended not to do so, for he continued his occupation, 
until Tradescant called out, “ When you have finished with the 
newspaper, sirrah, I will thank you to let your master know that 
Mr. Crutchet and myself desire to speak with him.” 

“ Pray excuse me, sir,” replied the unabashed valet, springing to 
his feet and bowing. Tiplady, we may remark, was very smartly 
attired in one of the suits of clothes bestowed upon him by Tra- 
descant. Still keeping his eye upon the paper, he went on: “I 
was reading the list of the eminent personages who kissed hands at 
St. James’s yesterday, on being created English peers. I delight 
in court news, sir. Shall I run over the list?” 

Tradescant replied by a gesture of impatience. 

‘“‘ Here’s a piece of intelligence that can’t fail to interest you, 
sir,’ pursued the imperturbable valet. “ ‘ APPROACHING FESTI- 


VITIES AT THE Mansion House. The Easter Banquet, we un- 
derstand, will be on a scale of unprecedented magnificence. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Dukes of York and Cumberland, with the 
First Lord of the Treasury and the rest of the Cabinet Ministers, 
and several of the chief nobility, will honour the Lord —— with 


their —— on the occasion. The Ball to be given by the Lady 
Mayoress will be unusually brilliant.’ ” 

“Put down the paper, rascal, and do as I have bidden you,” 
cried Tradescant. 

“ Allow me to read you one more interesting paragraph,” per- 
severed the valet. “ This is worth listening - fGunecus Con- 
FEsSsION—A MAN WRONGFULLY IMPRISONED.—James Archer, 
recently executed at Chester for forgery, confessed that the crime 
that weighed heaviest on his conscience was having been instru- 
mental in causing the wrongful imprisonment of a fellow-clerk. 
As the circumstance occurred nearly forty years ago, and the 
unfortunate man is presumed to be dead, it is too late to make 
- reparation for the terrible injury done him.’ There’s more 
of it, sir.” 

“‘T won’t hear it,” cried Tradescant, snatching the paper from 
him. Go to your master at once.” 

“There’s no sort of hurry, sir,” replied Tiplady. ‘“ My master 
won’t have done dressing for ten minutes.” 
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“Tell him I’m here, and that will make him more expeditious.” 
“IT don’t think it will, sir. He’s nearly as particular about his 
toilette as you used to be when you were I beg pardon, sir— 
I was merely about to observe, that my master generally takes his 
time.” 

“So do you, rascal,” cried Tradescant, “and that of other 
people as well. Do as I bid you without delay, or I'll quicken 
your movements.” 

“T’m extremely reluctant to disturb my master,” rejoined Tip- 
lady. “ But I suppose I must do it.” 

And moving leisurely towards the door of an inner chamber, he 
went in. 

“ And this is the way, I suppose, that that impudent pupp 
treated people when he served me,” remarked Tradescant. “ 
— I fear, that in his master I shall find a reflex of my former 
self.” 

Crutchet said nothing, but shook his head ominously. 

At this moment Ti iy reappeared. 

“Just as I enpensh, sir,” said the valet. ‘ My master has made 
but little progress with his toilette, and will be obliged to detain 
you longer than may be agreeable. Some other time, perhaps, 
may suit you better. Excessively sorry, sir—excessively sorry !” 
he added, looking as if he wished to bow them out. 

But in this he was disappointed, for Tradescant threw himself 
on the sofa, saying, “I will wait. I mean to see him now.” 

“Quite right sir,” observed Crutchet, in a tone of approval. 

“But my master is expecting a gentleman to call upon him 
every minute, sir—every minute,” rejoined the valet. 

“The rascal evidently wants to get rid of us,” observed Trades- 
cant aside to Crutchet. “ Harkye, sirrah!” he added to Tiplady. 
a Whom does your master expect? Mr. Potter, or Mr. Wilkes, 
eh? ” 

“No, sir, but both those gentlemen were here yesterday. 
Odd, sir, that most of your old acquaintance should now be my 
master’s acquaintance! But the gentleman he now expects is a 
stranger—a Mr. Winter—from Yorkshire, I believe, sir, 

“ Winter! I never heard of him,” rejoined Tradescant. “ Who 
and what is he?” 

“Oh lud, sir, I can’t enlighten you; but I believe he’s elderly, 
and my master told me to be particularly civil to him—that’s all I 
know.” 

“ Well, perhaps we shall see him,” observed Tradescant. 

“Then you are determined to wait, sir?” 

“Quite determined. I shan’t stir till I see your master.” 

“ Very good, sir. _But suppose Mr. Winter should come?” 

‘¢ Suppose he should! Show him into another room.” 
“Contrary to orders, sir. I was expressly told to bring him 
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here. If you want a private interview, I would really recommend 
you to es it to a more convenient opportunity. After my 
master has done with Mr. Winter, he is going with Sir Felix Bland 
to St. Mary-axe, to call on Mrs. Walworth and her daughter.” 

“What! has he renewed his intimacy with them?” cried 
Tradescant. 

“Perhaps I ought not to have mentioned it,” replied Tiplady; 
“but ?faith! my master is very attentive to Miss Walworth, and 
it wouldn’t surprise me,” taking out a snuff-box and helping him- 
self to a pinch of rappee, “ it wouldn’t surprise me if they made a 
match of it, after all.” 

“But it would surprise me, rascal,” cried Tradescant, angrily. 
“ And I desire you won’t take any more liberties with your 
master’s name, or with that of any lady with whom he may be ac- 
quainted. Leave the room instantly, sir.” 

And seeing he was in earnest, the valet thought proper to 
“7 , though he marched out very consequentially. 

“I hope this last piece of information is not correct,” observed 
Tradescant. “I should be sorry if Herbert were to marry Alice 
Walworth. I had other views in regard to him.” 

“T can partly guess what they were,” said Crutchet; “ and I trust 
they may yet be realised.” 

t this moment the door of the inner room opened, and the 
young gentleman under discussion came forth. 


Vil. 
IN WHICH TRADESCANT READS HERBERT A LECTURE. 


HERBERT looked extremely well, and had now quite the air of 
a man of fashion. There was no foppery in his manner, but he 
was attired in a light-blue velvet coat laced with silver, and having 
silver button-holes, and the rest of his costume was equally 
elegant. 

“T must apologise for detaining you,” he said, saluting them, 
“but I was in the very midst of my toilette when you were an- 
nounced.” 

“T must compliment you upon the result, Herbert,” replied 
Tradescant. “You put us quiet folk to shame. You and I seem 
to have changed parts like two actors in a comedy.” 

“ Faith, it a very much like it,” replied Herbert. “ Your 
former valet, Tip, is now my valet. Your former tailor, Buck- 
master, is now my tailor. Your friseur, Le Gros, is my per- 
ruquier. And some of your old friends are now my friends.” 

“The latter, I fear, will do you no good,” replied Tradescant, 
gravely. “You once cautioned me against them, Herbert, and 
in return I caution you.” 
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“T find them very —— said Herbert. 

“Yes, they are amusing, I admit, but therein lies the danger. 
They'll soon laugh you out of your good habits and principles, 
lead you into a hundred needless expenses, make you ashamed of 
your business, and teach you to game.” 

“Oh no, they’ve tried that,” replied Herbert, “but it won’t 
do with me. Now and then, indeed, I play a rubber at whist—but 
never for more than guinea points.” 

“‘ Guinea points!” exclaimed Crutchet, holding up his hands, 
Monstrous !” 

“ And then I never bet—so I can’t lose much.” 

“ Excuse me, Herbert,” said Tradescant, with increasing gravity, 
“if I venture to tell you that your present mode of life is irrecon- 
cilable with the situation you occupy in this house, and that some- 
thing more is expected from you by my father than you seem 
inclined to perform.” 


“ Very justly remarked, sir—very justly remarked,” observed 
Crutchet. 

“ Really, my dear Tradescant,” said Herbert, in a careless tone, 
“if the object of your visit was merely to read me a lecture, you 
needn’t have given yourself the trouble to wait so long. Any other 
time would have done for its delivery. You manage the concern 
so admirably yourself, that I am relieved from the necessity of any 
particular attention to it.” 

“There you’re wrong, sir,’ observed Crutchet. “ There’s 
plenty for you to do, if you will but do it.” 

“Tam fully equal to the management of the concern, Herbert,” 
said Tradescant, “but that is not the point. You must either 
work or play—take your choice. My father, as you are aware, 
at the end of the year, contemplates taking you into partner- 
ship—or rather, I imagine, retiring, and leaving the concern 
to me and you. Self-interest, then, must make it clear that 
you are pursuing the wrong course at present, and may forfeit the 
chance.” 

“T am greatly beholden to my uncle for his consideration,” 
pursued Herbert, “and also to you, Tradescant; but I scarcely 
think I shall take advantage of the offer.” 

“ What, decline a partnership in one of the first houses in the 
City!” exclaimed Crutchet. “ Such folly is incredible.” 

What on earth do you mean to do?” demanded Tradescant. 

“ Hum !—I hardly know. Perhaps marry.” 

“ Go through the same process that I did with Alice Walworth, 
eh—and experience the same result?” 

“No, I shall go more prudently to work than you did. So 
you have heard that I have renewed my intimacy in that quarter, 


eh? Alice and I have made up our differences, and are better 
friends than ever.” 
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“ And can you really think of marrying her, Herbert?” 

“Why not? You once thought of marrying her yourself. I 
needn’t specify her recommendations.” 

“ She won’t suit you. Better stick to business. In due time, I 
have no doubt, you will find a suitable wife, calculated to make 
you 

“Excellent advice, sir!” exclaimed Crutchet, approvingly. 
“Tt does me good to hear you talk thus.” 

“Tt makes me smile,” observed Herbert. “To speak truth, 
I’m not so fond of business as I used to be. I cannot spend all 
my life in a counting-house, talking to book-keepers and shop- 
men, examining accounts, and occupying myself with stupid corre- 
spondence. Upon my soul, I can’t do it.” 

“ Hear me, Herbert,” said Tradescant. “I give you my word 
that I was never half so happy in my days of indie and so- 
called luxury as I am now. Formerly I was listless and indifferent 
to everything, and required constant excitement of the strongest 
kind to rouse me into life. Pleasure palled upon me. Then, I 
could hardly get through the day—now, it is too short for what I 
have to do. Having become practically aware of the difference 
between an idle and active existence, even as affecting the spirits, 
to say nothing of the beneficial results of the latter course, I 
wouldn’t be what I was again for worlds. You don’t believe me 
now, but you'll find it out in time.” 

“ Well, perhaps I may,” said Herbert. 

“¢ What a change for the worse, to be sure!” groaned Crutchet. 
“ Why, when you first entered the counting-house, which you 
now profess to dislike so much, I thought we had got a treasure, and 
I told your uncle so. ‘Mr. Herbert’s a steady, hard-working 

oung man, sir,’ I said to him; ‘ he’ll make his way in the world. 
hat sort of character must I give you now?” 

“Just such as I deserve,” replied Herbert, laughing; “neither 
better nor worse. Don’t conceal anything from my uncle, I beg of 

ou.” 

“ Must I tell him you have become too fine to attend to the 
shop; that you come late and leave early; that you have ceased to 
look into the books and reply to the correspondence; that you 
scarcely deign to speak to the | AcE wotanes and never address the 
shopmen or ’prentices? Shall I tell him all this?” 

“Tell him whatever you please, Crutchet,” replied Herbert, in- 
differently. 

“Then I know what the result will be,” observed Crutchet. 
4 Be advised by me. Change your plans. It won’t do, sir—it won’t 

“Ts this the way the worthy fellow used to preach to you 
formerly, Tradescant?” inquired Herbert. “If so, no wonder you 
found him a bore.” 
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“Mercy on us! that this dreadful malady should break out in 

another member of the family!” mentally ejaculated Crutchet. 

“Tt has been one of my chief regrets that I so little heeded what 
Mr. Crutchet said to me,” said Tradescant, in a tone of stern 
rebuke; “ but if you have any regard for my father’s good opinion, 
you will alter your present mode of life.” 

“T have the greatest regard for my uncle,” replied Herbert, 
“and should be sorry to sink in his opinion. But I have no 
idea of deceiving him, and, therefore, beg Mr. Crutchet to tell him 
the exact truth respecting me.” 

“T should be loth to communicate such disagreeable intelligence 
. Sir Gresham, sir. I know it would greatly surprise and shock 

im.” 

“T am sure it would,” said Tradescant. ‘ As long as possible he 
must be spared the pain of the disclosure. I therefore forbid you 
to say anything about it to him for the present, Crutchet. Her- 
bert, it is to be hoped, will not be so ill-advised as to destroy his 
future prospects. T must get your sister to exert her influence 
over you,” he added to his cousin. 

“ Prue is aware of my dislike to the business,” observed Herbert; 
“ and she is also aware of my intention to withdraw from the con- 
cern. 

“But she cannot approve of such a step?” cried Tradescant, in 
surprise. ‘ 

“She does not express any opinion. She leaves me to act as I 
think proper.” 

“You amaze me! She cannot be indifferent on a point of such 
vital importance to yourself. She must know that you are throw- 
ing away a fortune, and that you have nothing else to fall back 
upon.” 

re Nothing, except a wealthy marriage,” rejoined Herbert, laugh- 
ing. “She knows all; and has perfect confidence in my judgment.” 

“More than I have,” muttered Crutchet. 

At this moment the door was opened by Tiplady, who an- 
nounced Mr. Winter. 
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Part I. 


I, 
A SCHEMING AUNT. 


“ We are going to Lady Dashwood’s to-night, remember, Emily,” said 
the Honourable Mrs. Stanley to her niece and protégée, Emily Vernon. 
“Your three admirers will be there, or rather, I should say, the three of 

our admirers who are the most worth thinking and talking about. [ 
fone no fear but that you will be dressed well and look well, and I hope 
you will also play your cards well to-night, my dear girl.” 

“You don’t often speak in riddles, my dear aunt,” replied Emily, 
“but really —_ now I do not understand you. Who are the three ad- 
mirers you allude to, and what do you mean by playing my cards well ?” 

* You don’t, Pretty Simplicity !” said her aunt. ‘“ Vastly interesting 
and pleasing, no doubt, if you were talking to gentlemen, especially to 
old gentlemen, who think the more babyish a girl is the better, so she is 
pretty ; but as I am only your aunt, there is no need of affecting such 
innocent ignorance. However, I will explain my mysterious speech. 
Your three admirers, par excellence, are the Marquis of Ullswater, the 
wealthy baronet, Sir John Stanmore, and the elegant, fastidious Gustavus 
Lyttleton, the mirror of ton——” 

“ And,” said Emily, interrupting her, “ most consummate of puppies.” 

“ Well,” continued Mrs. Stanley, “he is un fat certainly, but you 
know he is very fashionable, very recherché, and that every young lady 
is proud of even the slightest attention from him. He is not a marrying 
man, I suspect, but if he ever did feel real admiration for anybody except 
himself, it is for you, and by good management, a proper mixture of 
indifference and of flattery, you might draw him on to make an offer.” 

“ But,” said Emily, “1 can see no great use in taking all this trouble 
about him, fashionable as he is; I cannot really see why I should con- 
descend either to pique or to flatter him, for if he could, to use your 
words, ‘ be drawn on to make an offer,’ you could not surely wish me to 
marry him, a person who spends hours before his dressing-glass, whose 
whole soul, if he has one, is devoted to the care of his outer man,—a 
heartless, artificial composition of ——” 

“Oh! spare poor Gustavus!” exclaimed her aunt; “if he could only 
hear you now, you would never, never be noticed by him again. Marry- 
ing him is out of the question, but you might refuse him—think what a 
triumph that would be!” 

Emily shrugged her shoulders. 

“Yes, my dear, a triumph, which could be turned to nig i account 


too, for after that you could, no doubt, command the best match in 
town.” 
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“T did not know, aunt,” said Emily, “you were so determined a 
match-maker.” 

“ Tf I am so now, Emily, it is for your sake. I have educated you with 
care, and, in short, have looked on you as my own child since the death 
of your poor mother ; it is but natural now that I should wish to see you 
well established. If anything were to happen to me, and you were not 
married, what would become of you? You would have to go to your 
father, and though he is an excellent man, and I have the greatest regard 
for him, yet he has thought fit to bury himself so entirely in the country 
that he is a mere rustic, and you could not hope for a very comfortable 
home with your stepmother and her dozen of children.” 

“Oh no, no!” exclaimed Emily, quickly, “that would be dreadful. 
Anything would be better than that. But, dearest aunt! why talk of 
such a calamity as anything happening to you? You are quite well—you 
are in the prime of life—oh no, you will long be spared to me, I trust !” 

“T trust so too,” said Mrs. Stanley. ‘“ But we will not talk of that 
frightful subject—death ; let us rather return to the gayer one of matri- 
mony. What I want you to do to-night is to take care that the three 
before-named cavaliers shall be very attentive to you—shall, in short, 
seem decidedly danglers of yours; for this, you have only to—what 
word shall I use ?—to flirt so adroitly with them all that each shall 
fancy himself preferred, and at the same time each be a little jealous of the 
others. That’s all I ask of you, and it will be no hard task, I am sure.” 

“I beg your pardon, my good aunt,” said Emily; “there is no task 
harder than to flirt with bores, and I am certain there will be fifty men 
in the room I would rather dance with and talk to; however, since you 
wish it so much, I will do mon possible to acquit myself to your satisfac- 
tion. If I expire of ennui, remember, aunt, you are guilty of my death,” 
added Emily, laughing. 

‘“‘T never heard,” replied Mrs. Stanley, laughing too, “of a damsel of 
nineteen dying of ennui in a crowded ball-room, particularly when the 
said damsel was a belle and a beauty, and engaged only in the labour of 
a little coquetry.” 

“Tam not old enough yet to need to be called younger than I really 
am ; I was twenty last month, aunt.” 

“Twenty were you? True: I forgot. Then, my dear Emily, there 
is no time to be lost. When a girl passes her teens, adieu to trifling. 
So I do seriously hope that I shall congratulate the Marchioness of 
Ullswater before she sees another birthday. And now go and try on 
your new dress; it is beautiful, and I hope it will fit you well.” 

Thus parted the scheming aunt and her less worldly niece. 

Lady Dashwood’s féte passed as most fétes do all the world over. There 
were the usual proportions of ennui—we place this first, as it is the prepon- 
derating ingredient in ball-rooms—of mortification, triumph, hypocrisy, 
and indifference. Here were to be seen fair ladies lounging in all the 
apathy and careless languor allowable in well-bred society, whilst some 
persevering Guardsman, for his own good purposes, was making l’agréable 
with all his might, relying on the aid of his fine teeth and well-curled 
moustaches. There, another fair one, whose face, a little time-worn, but 
still handsome, was glowing with rouge, and whose white neck had not 
quite its due covering of satin or gauze, fluttering and flattering some 
notorious roue, whose half-closed eyes rested sleepily on her person. 
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To a very few of both sexes—young persons who were making their 
début in public—the splendid rooms, the brilliant lights, the blaze of 
jewels, and the dazzling throng, formed a scene of fairy enchantment. 
To them all seemed gaiety and pleasure around; but more discerning 
observers could mark, lurking under the blandest smiles, the evil feelings 
of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. 

How many a mancuvring mamma and match-making chaperone 
lectured, on their way home, their unlucky charges on the occurrences of 
the evening, thereby adding to the stings of disappointment and mortifi- 
cation already felt by the fair aspirants to admiration and to matrimonial 
overtures! How many a rosy lip that had seemed all sweetness now 
pouted in sullen vexation! But Emily and her happy aunt were not 
among these. Mrs. Stanley had been delighted with Emily’s success, 
and had enjoyed the guttllentions of being asked by some of her dear 
friends which was to be the happy man. Emily was glad that her aunt 
was satisfied, and she felt her own vanity pleased at the marked ad 
_— she had excited, and she sought her pillow to dream gay 

ams 


Of joys perpetual in perpetual change. 


From this evening, Sir John Stanmore, who, prompted by his own 
vanity and by her aunt’s address, fancied the pretty Emily had a secret 
penchant for him, became a very frequent visitor at Mrs. Stanley’s. The 
sexagenarian marquis also became more empressé; and the fop of fops, 
Gustavus Lyttleton himself, ventured to be as particular in his attentions 
as his intense horror of being “ taken in” permitted. 

Sir John soon found himself, to use his own words, “ confoundedly in 
love with the girl,” and recollecting that ‘faint heart never won fair 
lady,” he forthwith determined to make known his sentiments, never 
doubting that, having got his own consent, he could fail of obtaining the 
lady’s. Yet, day after day passed, and the offer, already anticipated by 
Mrs. Stanley, was not forthcoming. The baronet always looked as if he 
had something very important to say, yet that important something was 
never said. 

** What can be the matter with the man, Emily ?” said Mrs. Stanley, 
who began to tremble for the inconstancy of man. ‘ Can it be mauvais 
honte? Yet he is not particularly bashful, and it would be absurd of a 
man of forty-five to be afraid of a girl of nineteen.” 

“ Twenty, aunt—I claim to be twenty; and, moreover, I opine that it 
is exactly because he is forty-five, and I a quarter of a century younger, 
that he is afraid of me; but, I am sure, I am very thankful to the 
reasons, whatsoever they may be, which produce his very sensible silence.” 

“ You are a silly girl, Emily, and don’t know your own interests: but 
that Sir John oni puzzles and provokes me ; if lie has no serious inten- 
tions, why does he come here almost daily, and make a point of offering 
me his arm wherever we meet?” 

“Oh, no doubt,” interrupted Emily, laughing, “ he has very serious 
intentions, and means to offer you his whole self, as well as his arm, by- 
and-by.” 

“ ile, Emily—nonsense! I had offers enough in my younger days, 
and I don’t mean to be your rival now, depend on it. But, as I was 
Q2 
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going to tell you, the other day he came here looking very thoughtful; 
he outstayed all other morning visitors; in fact, remained so late that I 
thought he intended to invite himself to dinner. When we were alone 
he became very fidgety, walked to and fro biting that little cane he 
carries, and at length, stopping short after a pause, as it were, to collect 
himself, he said, ‘ Mrs. Stanley, pray, may I ask, are you fond of lap- 
dogs?’ I was so astonished at the question, so very different from what 
I had fully anticipated, that it was some moments before I could recover 
myself sufficiently to answer him.” 

“I don’t wonder,” said Emily; “it was the mountain and the mouse.” 

“ Exactly; and having put that important question, he went on to dis- 
cuss the merits and demerits of dogs of all sorts: greyhounds, poodles, 
spaniels, and Heaven knows what all.” 

“ Well then, dear aunt, don’t perplex yourself any more about him, 


but leave him to his dogs. I assure you I could never think myself much 
honoured by being their rival.” 


Il. 


AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE, 


But what, in the mean time, were Sir John’s thoughts and inten- 
tions? To marry—or not to marry? ‘There is no man who, however 
he may feel induced to marry by love, interest, ambition, or convenience, 
does not retain some few misgivings in his own mind, some little linger- 
ing reluctance to relinquish his liberty, when he is making up his mind 
to put the fatal question, except only in three cases: when he is sur- 
prised by passion, or by some unforeseen occurrences, into a sudden com- 
mittal of himself; when he is urged on by pique to some other fair tor- 
mentor; or goaded by the opposition of friends, and spurred on by the 
amiable motive of contradiction, But Sir John was neither a very im- 
petuous lover, nor was smarting under the rejection of any cruel damsel, 
nor had any one’s will to consult but his own; he, therefore, took 
matters leisurely, and held many a colloquy with himself before he could 
finally determine to give himself up, and to take Emily for better and 
for worse. 

“ But,” said he to himself, as he sat one morning lounging over his 
chocolate and muffins, with the Morning Post on one side and the Zimes 
on the other, “it will never do to stand shilly-shally in this way. 
What the deuce would you be at, Sir John Stanmore? You have sown 

our wild oats—you are no chicken now—what are you waiting for? 
You will never marry younger, that’s certain. Pshaw! why should I 
harp on youth? I am young enough; young enough to make a dev’lish 
good husband; young enough to see my sons and daughters grow up. 
And I want, above all things, to have a son and heir. I can’t bear the 
very idea that my title and that noble property, Stanmore Park, should 
go to these odious Stanmores, whom I am forced to call cousins—these 
Manchester manufacturers! Why the devil is one forced to consider 
one’s cousins as one’s kindred? Now, if I should not marry and have a 
son and heir (for Sir John seemed to think that the one was the indis- 
pensable and certain consequence of the other)—if I should die unmar- 
ried, and have no son, these Manchester Stanmores, who dine at one 
o’clock, would get hold of Stanmore Park! Ay! the splendid rooms 
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would be turned into a cotton manufactory, and the female Stanmores 
would be stamping about my beautiful grounds with their horrible 
pattens. No—they never shall be so polluted. I am the second Sir 
John Stanmore, and, with Heaven’s blessing, I shall be father to a third. 
And Emily—Emily Vernon! She shall be Lady Stanmore. She can’t 
be rich, for her father has a large family by his second wife; but I don’t 
want money, I have plenty of that. She is of a very respectable and 
ancient family—no low connexions; she is herself lovely, amiable, ac- 
complished, and admired; and her aunt, Mrs. Stanley, is a very superior, 
lady-like, agreeable woman—a very agreeable woman indeed. What 
more would you have, Sir John Stanmore? Nothing—Sir John Stan- 
more; and pray remember that ‘delays are dangerous.’ ” 

And so, having wound up his soliloquy with one of his favourite 

roverbs, the baronet determined forthwith to do the deed. He rang for 

his servant to remove the chocolate, muffins, buttered toast, &c., and 
having deliberately mended a grey goose quill (for Sir John did not 
atronise portable pens, nor steel pens, nor any pens of modern invention), 
i proceeded to business. But the task was not so easy as he had 
imagined. 

First he began to Mrs. Stanley: ‘ ‘ My dear madam ” No, hang 
it! that won’t do. I'll deal with principals at once.” The pen was 
again mended, and another sheet of paper commenced. “ * My dear 
Miss Vernon, excuse me for intruding myself on ? No, no, that won’t 
do; it is so confoundedly stiff. ‘You cannot have failed to observe the 
deep impression which you have made on me, charming Emily———~ 
No, no; that’s boyish—that looks as if I had copied it from a novel. I 
had better go to the house and say what I’ve got to say.” And Sir 
John started up and adjusted his neckcloth. ‘No, hang it! I have not 
the face to speak it. 1 could not tell Emily ‘I love you,’ if I were to be 
shot for it, she looks always so calm and so composed; and as to the 
aunt, I have already more than once intended to open my mind to her, 
but somehow I could not gather courage; the words stuck in my throat. 
I'll not go there to make a fool of myself, as I did on that unlucky day 
when I was quite resolved to propose for Emily, and when, stopping 
short in my embarrassment, I could think of nothing but to ask Mrs. 
Stanley if she was fond of dogs. Heavens! how the woman did stare at 
me. No, I can’t encounter such a scene again. I'll write, after all.’ 
And write he did. After spoiling nearly a quire of paper, Sir John at 
last achieved an epistle to his own satisfaction, which, being duly signed, 
sealed with a Cupidon transfixing a heart with his arrow, and addressed _ 
to Mrs. Stanley, was despatched by Sir John’s most confidential domestic, 
with strict charges to see that it was safely delivered. 

“This business” finished, Sir John felt considerably more at ease; a 
little restless still, however; and he was truly rejoiced when he saw his 
messenger return. With breathless impatience he waited for the expected 
letter; but great was his disappointment to find that the servant only 
brought Mrs. Stanley’s compliments, she would send an answer. 

“The devil take the uncivil woman!” said he to himself. “‘ What 
does she mean by keeping me waiting for her answer, as if I were some 
paltry tradesman asking her to pay a bill?” But the baronet’s wrath 
abated when he gave the matter a turn in his mind, according to him- 
self, and he came to the conclusion that it was just as it should be. 
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“ They don’t want to seem to jump at me. Quite right. They want to 
appear as if they were reflecting on the matter. Ha! ha! ha! Women 
can do nothing without a manceuvre. I should like to have a peep at 
Emily just now; she will be all smiles and blushes, and she looks divine 
when she blushes,” added the enamoured Sir John. 

Feeling, as he did, quite secure, he saw no necessity for confining him- 
self to the house all day, and accordingly he sallied forth, first to his 
coachmaker’s, where he looked at some handsome new carriages, and 
secretly fixed on one to purchase on the occasion of his wedding, if Emily 
liked it too ; and then to a fashionable jeweller’s in Regent-street, where 
he ordered a superb set of pink topazes. “ Emily likes pink,” thought 
he, “and these will be very becoming to her.” From thence he was 
going to his tailor’s, but it just occurred to him that it might be as well 
not to order his wedding suit until the important day was fixed. “ And 
let me see,” said he, mentally, “ shall it be a public or a private wed- 
ding? Oh! Emily must have her way in that, I suppose. When the 
ceremony is over—I groan at the thought of that ceremony! people 
look, and must feel so awkward stuck up before a clergyman in his robes, 
with everybody’s eyes fixed on them—but when that, which is the only 
disagreeable part of the business, is over, I’ll whisk Emily down to Stan- 
more Park, and have her all to myself. Humph! what shall I do with 
Emily alone, though? I can’t talk to her all day, and she will find it 
stupid, and so shall I. No; we will carry down Mrs. Stanley with us ; 
she is a lively, chatty body, and will keep us all alive. Ay, that will do. 
I can almost fancy I hear the village bells of ringing, and see my 
tenants crowding in their Sunday dresses to weleome Sir John Stanmore 
and his bride, and ” The baronet walking, wrapped in pleasing 
thought, and seeing far different scenes with his mind’s eye, suddenly 
felt himself in contact with some opposing substance, and was recalled to 
his actual situation by the shock. 

He looked up to see if he had fallen foul of a lamp-post, but beheld, to 
his dismay, his, as he thought, defeated rival, the old Marquis of Ulls- 
water, slowly arising from the kennel into which he had been hurled by 
Sir John’s sudden and not very gentle advance. Sir John made a 
thousand apologies, and the overthrown marquis tried to laugh at the 
rencontre, and to take the blame to himself; but his wrathful and rueful 

visage looked anything but forgiving, and he secretly muttered many 
| maledictions on “ the awkward country booby, who was less of a gentle- 

| 


man than his own groom.” 

“ Poor Ullswater !” thought Sir John ; “ that was a prophetic fall, for I 
am doomed to triumph over you.”” With these, and similar exulting 
reflections, the confident lover approached his own lodgings, beheld a 
servant in Mrs. Stanley’s livery just leaving the door, rushed up-stairs, 
and seized on a pretty perfumed billet which lay on his writing-table. 
* Now for it!” he exclaimed, kissing with lover-like rapture the weleome 
note; the seal gave way, and the impatient Sir John glanced over its 
contentg quickly, read it a second time more slowly, and a third time 
leisurely enough to have spelled every word there; crushing the letter 
a hand, he flung it on the floor, and stamped on it in a paroxysm 

** Curse on the old, false-tongued, wrinkled hag!” he exclaimed, almost 
inarticulate with passion ; “and as for that artful, smiling jilt, may she 
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live to rue this day! What! after all the encouragement they have given 
me, to tell me now that the honour of my addresses are declined. Fool 
—fool—fool that I was to trust two deceitful, designing women !— 
women fair and false !—ay, always false ; but may they—may that youn 
jade live to rue this day!” And piously consigning his fair mistress aa 
her “agreeable” aunt to the devil, our angry and mortified baronet 
instantly determined on leaving town. 

‘7 won’t stay here,” he said, “for them to triumph over me, and to 
have that cunning old Jezabel pointing me out everywhere, with nods 
and winks and confidential whispers, as the rejected suitor of her doll of 
a niece. No, I will go straight to Stanmore Park, where this cursed 
business will never be heard of, and I can look everybody in the face 
without fancying that everybody is sneering at me.” 

His orders were instantly given to that effect, and his astonished 
servants, who had each his own affaire de cceur, and divers other affairs 
in town, heard with dismay that they were instantly to return to the 
country; but Sir John was peremptory and impatient, and he hardly per- 
mitted them breathing-time until all the necessary preparations were ac- 
complished, and master and man were fairly on the road to shire. 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed Sir John, a the he found himself rolling 
along as fast as four horses would carry him—‘“ thank God I have turned 
my back on that foggy, smoky, disagreeable London! I think Madam 
Stanley and her coquette of a niece will look blue when they find the 
bird has flown. I suppose they did not expect I would slip through their 
fingers so. No, no, 1 ought to have been still their very humble servant 
—ha, ha, ha! I ought to have waited for some relenting on the part of 
the young lady. I would have done very well as a pis-aller, in case they 
could not get hold of a higher title. They did not expect, I dare swear, 
that I would take this perfumed billet of theirs so literally. How I hate 
perfumed paper! Well, good-by, Miss Emily, and I wish her no greater 
punishment than to marry that old, rickety, spindleshanks Ullswater.” 
Sir John looked at his own well-made leg. “ I wish her much joy of the 
old skeleton—ha, ha, ha! Much good may he do her, with his false 
teeth, false hair, false shoulders, false calves, false everything; she will 
be a miserable woman, that’s one comfort. But she shan’t fancy that I 
am breaking my heart for her. I'll marry, if it were only to spite them. 
Yes, that I will. There’s Bess Benson, our curate’s daughter. I think 
she used to cast a sheep’s eye at me. I remember her mother used to 
scold her for peeping under her bonnet at me in church, instead of mind- 
ing her Prayer-book. She’s no affected fine lady—she never saw London 
in her life ; a round, plump, healthy, ruddy, good-humoured country girl 
she is, pretty enough to excuse any man’s marrying her, and en I 
make her Lady Stanmore she will look much better than she does at the 
parsonage. I’ll marry Bess Benson, by George! and show Emily Vernon 
= her old tabby of an aunt that I don’t care a farthing for either of 
them.” 

In his anxiety to prove to Emily Vernon and to Mrs. Stanley that he 
did not care for them, Sir Jolm totally forgot his horror of early dinners 
and of pattens ; or perhaps he was not aware that the family of his father- 
in-law elect dined at two o’clock, if not at one, and that the unsophisti- 
cated Bess Benson did actually often commit the crime of wearing 
pattens. Moreover, he forgot that he was a great admirer of a neat 
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ankle, and that the said Bess possessed a pair which might have served 
as posts to any structure. 

But, malgré thick ankles and patten-shod feet, Bess Benson was elected 
by the baronet to the honour of giving an heir to Stanmore Park ; and 
we shall leave him forming these resolutions in her favour, while she, 
unwitting of the good fortune that was designed for her, was busily 
engaged in superintending her mother’s dairy, and in administering to 
the comforts of the pigs and poultry which were colonised in her father’s 
miniature domains. 


ILI. 


FOREIGN FRIENDS. 


Sm Joun’s flight from town soon came to the ears of Mrs. Stanley, 
who, as he had surmised, was not a little chagrined at his early defection. 
“It is very provoking, indeed,” said she, “that the man should have 
taken himself off just at this moment. I had planned the whole thing 
so well in my own mind; how he would look sighing and sorrowful, 
and seem half to avoid Emily, and half to hover about her; that vain 
old marquis would soon have discovered how matters stood, and as your 
old men always delight in cutting out younger ones, he would, no doubt, 
have taken the field decidedly, and then all my schemes might have been 
accomplished. Is it not very provoking, Emily,” she went on, address- 
ing her niece, “ that Sir John should have been the fool to go and bury 
himself in the country just now, and perhaps deprive you of the éclat of 
having refused him? Depend on it, there are many ill-natured persons 
who will say that he has disappointed you, not you him.” 

“Indeed, aunt,” replied Emily, “I can see no éclat in the matter; it 
has been a very painful affair to me; and as to poor Sir John, why 
should I wish any further mortification added to that which I have been 
unwillingly obliged to inflict on him? You can’t think how uncom- 
fortable—really how unhappy I have been since you received that letter 
of his. I have a great regard for Sir John; I am very sorry for the 
distress he must suffer, and my own conscience tells me I was wrong in 
so thoughtlessly encouraging a partiality I could not return. Feelings 
never should be trifled with.” 

* Mercy on us! what a sentimental lecture !” interrupted Mrs. Stan- 
ley. ‘ Why, Emily, my dear, what are you talking about? ‘ Suffering 
and distress —‘ conscience and feelings’—what, in the name of wonder, 
have all these to do with your having refused Sir John Stanmore? I 
don’t know where you can have picked up such extraordinary notions, 
You have committed a heinous sin truly in not preventing Sir John 
Stanmore from admiring you; I wonder how you could have told him, 
before he offered himself to you, ‘Sir John, I like you very well as a 
friend, but I don’t intend to marry you, so I beg you will not think of 
falling in love with me.’ I never heard that it was allowable for young 
ladies to save gentlemen’s feelings, to ask them what their zntentions 
are if they pay them some attention. I always thought a lady had no 
business to know that a gentleman was a serious admirer of hers until he 
had told her so either by word of mouth or in black and white. And 
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as to Sir John’s sufferings, for which your tender heart is grieved, be- 

lieve me, the pangs of love are not so very agonising as you suppose. 

I dare say Sir John made a hearty dinner notwithstanding your refusal 

of him the day before yesterday, and that when we see him again we 

= find him in as good condition as ever. Ah! I suppose you fancy 
im as one 


— whose anxious heart 
Labours with love’s unpitied smart ; 


you fancy him to stray 


by rills and bowers, 
And weeping, waste the lonely hours. 


Ha, ha, ha! Emily, my dear girl, get rid of all this romance and non- 
sense, and don’t lament any more over Sir John’s feelings, I pray you. 
And now ring the bell, a order the carriage, for I must go directly to 
that old gossip, Mrs. Percy, who pretends to know everything, and is sure 
to tattle everything she hears, and much more than she does hear. I will 
put our case in her hands.” 

‘“* For Heaven’s sake ! aunt-———” Emily began, but Mrs. Stanley put 
her hand on her mouth. 

“ Hush, Emily, hush! no more fine speeches, I beg. I promise you 
I will commit neither you nor your love-lorn baronet; trust to my dis- 
cretion.” 

Emily had not a superabundance of faith in her aunt’s discretion, at 
least on such subjects as the present, but she knew it was in vain to 
oppose “ the settled purpose of her soul,” and she saw her depart with 
: mental prayer that the busy-body, Mrs. Percy, might happily be from 

ome. 

Mrs. Stanley’s fears were not without reason; for among the various 
causes to which Sir John’s sudden and unexpected departure from town 
was ascribed, the most prominent was that he had been so particular in 
his attentions to Miss Vernon, that he found it necessary either to beat a 
timely retreat, or to suffer the pains and penalties of matrimony, and 
that he had sought safety in the former alternative. 

Others said that Sir John was a great admirer of Miss Vernon, but 
that, unfortunately, he had been some time before privately married to 
his housekeeper at Stanmore Park, and that his flirtation with Emily 
having come to the ears of this vixen, she had threatened him with her 
immediate presence in town if he did not instantly return to the country 
and to his conjugal duties. A few adhered to the true story—viz. that 
Emily had been cruel and the baronet disappointed. 

To Emily herself the reports of the hour were totally indifferent ; 
but Mrs. Stanley fretted so much about them, that her niece was glad 
when her thoughts became diverted to another channel, though the 
diversion, to Emily, was provoking enough. Mrs. Stanley’s whole soul 
was now bent on bringing about a match between Emily and the Mar- 
quis of Ullswater. Emily’s repugnance to him she considered but a 
trifling obstacle. She believed that though Emily fancied herself very 
disinterested, it would be impossible for her to see a coronet in her offer 
and not to accept it. “Surely,” said she to herself, “all Emily’s fan- 
tastic objections will vanish then, particularly when she takes into con- 
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sideration that the marquis is very far advanced in years, whatever he 
may give out to the contrary, and that she will have every chance of 
soon being a rich, titled, and admired widow. At all events, I will do 
my part, and if Emily is such a fool as to remain blind to her own in- 
terest, I cannot help it. J shall have done my duty.” With these 
erroneous ideas of duty, the frivolous and worldly-minded Mrs. Stanley 
proceeded to consult with her niece about a grand ball she intended 
to give. 

Poor Mrs. Stanley! her whole thoughts were centred in the passing 
scenes of this vain world, her hopes bound up in its cobwebbed joys, 
and futurity—the futurity of spiritual life—was to her but as an indis- 
tinct dream, a distant and remote evil, which must ultimately befal her, 
but which was too far off to be very apprehensive about. Alaz! how 
many there are, like her, who forget that here we have no abiding- 

lace ! 

: Mrs. Stanley was extremely anxious about her ball, having pre- 
determined in her own mind that this was to be the eventful night on 
which the Marquis of Ullswater was to offer his hand and heart to her 
niece ; she was also very anxious that the arrangements, decorations, &c., 
should be new and imposing, and she spared neither thought, trouble, 
nor expense, for this purpose. She was somewhat annoyed when Emily 
mentioned her wish to spend the day previous to that, the evening of 
which was fixed for her ball, with her friends the De Rosmars, who had 
just arrived from the Continent ; but, considering that it was of great 
importance to her plans to keep Emily in good humour and good spirits, 
she consented to spare her on that day. Emily joyfully accepted the 
permission, for she hated bustle, and the house was, as Sir John Stan- 
more would have said, so turned topsy-turvy, that she could not find a 
quiet corner. She hastened, therefore, from the din of discordant 
sounds to her foreign friends, in whose society she always took much 
pleasure. 

The Baroness de Rosmar was not one who had spent a youth of folly 
and was spending “an old age of cards.” She was a high-minded 
and superior woman, possessing the most polished manners, with a 
heart that was all benevolence ; a woman who had lived honoured and 
beloved; one whose sunshine of mind cast a cheering light on all who 
came beneath its mild and vivifying influence. 

Her daughters, Hermanie and Adelaide de Rosmar, were exactly 
what the daughters of such a mother might be expected to be: 
amiable, intellectual, accomplished, and graceful, yet unaffected and 
unpretending. Emily had been intimately acquainted with them when 
they had been in England before, and it was with mutual satisfaction 
that their friendship was renewed. 

The Baroness de Rosmar had been twice married. She was a native 
of Ireland, and had accompanied her first husband, Mr. Ormsby, to 
Hamburg, where they resided for some time, and where he died, leav- 
ing her with an only son. Partial to the society of that city, Mrs. 
Ormsby continued to reside there, and about three years after her hus- 
band’s death she married the Baron de Rosmar, a Hanoverian nobleman 
of ancient family and of good fortune. ‘Two daughters divided her affec- 
tion and her care with the little Frederic; to him she determined on 
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giving an English education, although she could not then accompany 
him to England. He was sent to the private school of a clergyman near 
London, and from thence removed to Harrow. His mother wished him 
to finish his studies at Oxford or Cambridge, but he preferred going to 
a German university, and his mother, always indulgent, would not con- 
tradict his wish. Diplomacy was the career in life she had hoped he 
would adopt, but he was so bent on becoming a soldier, that, after he 
had spent one winter with her and her family at the gay court of 
Vienna, and some months on the classical shores of Baia, where, it 
must be confessed, he had found more attraction among the seductive 
amusements of Naples than in the contemplation of the glories of the 
mighty masters of the world—of the heroes, the sages, and the poets of 
antiquity—she purchased for him a commission in the English army. 

After this period, Frederic Ormsby was necessarily much separated 
from his family, and had only occasionally been with them during a visit 
they had paid to England, and when, on leave of absence, he was able 
to join them at Paris, where they had spent some time. 

Frederic Ormsby partook of the talents of his gifted family, but we 
will not say that he was so perfect as his mother and sisters ; nor will we 
even vouch that he was free from the fashionable follies and vices of the 
age. This much, however, may be advanced in his favour, that he was 
a dutiful son and a fond brother ; he adored his mother, of whom he was 
justly proud, and was vain of the accomplishments of his sisters. Perhaps 

e might have wished that beauty had been added to their charms, for 
Hermanie and Adelaide de Rosmar had not inherited the loveliness of 
their mother, and were far from handsome, but he observed with pleasure 
that their spirituelle and fascinating conversation often threw automaton 
beauties into the shade. 

Was Frederic Ormsby himself handsome? On this subject very dif- 
ferent opinions were entertained. Some declared he was the ugliest of 
the ugly—plain to a degree—absolutely frightful; others, and these 
— the greater number, thought him one of the finest-looking men of 
the day. 

He had not a Roman nor Grecian profile; his nose was rather inclined 
to turn up. Of him it could not be said that 


— his forehead, high and pale, 
The sable curls in wild profusion veil. 


His hair, if not positively fair, was of the lightest shade of brown. His 
mouth was somewhat large, but there was more expression in that mouth 
than in the whole countenance of many persons. His eye was of that 
much abused colour, grey, but it was a speaking eye ; his was 


—a glance that took 
Their thoughts from others by a single look. 


Au reste, his figure was tall and commanding, his air graceful, and his 
manner was a mixture of the polished Englishman and the high-bred 
foreigner. He was an excellent mimic, and possessed a great deal of 
that playful wit which, when it does not verge too closely upon satire, 
gives such a zest to the badinage of society. To wind up this descrip- 
tion of the gallant major, we shall merely add that, by some of the fair 
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sex, he was considered “ insufferably supercilious—unbearably sneering 
and conceited,” and by others he was pronounced ‘an irresistible 
creature.” 

That Emily looked upon him as irresistible we will not undertake to 
say, but certes she thought him very lively, animated, and amusing; and 
then, was he not the brother of her dear friends, and was not that a strong 
claim on her good will? 

Emily spent a delightful day at the Baroness de Rosmar’s. (We never 
speak of the baron, for the best of all reasons, that he has nothing to do 
with our story, being no longer in the land of the living.) The De 
oo had kindly asked Emily’s cousin, Caroline Fitzmaurice, to meet - 

er. 

Caroline and Emily had been acquainted from their childhood, and 
they had been for a couple of years under the same roof, at the 
fashionable establishment of Mrs. Hope, consequently they were upon 
terms of intimacy and friendship, if that might be called friendship 
which was merely girlish companionship. Caroline was two years older 
than Emily; in dispositions and pursuits they were very different, but 
time and the trials of this world had not yet developed the character of 
either. 

Caroline was all surface, but that surface was pleasing. She was a re- 
markably ladylike and elegant young woman, one who never committed 
the smallest aggression against les bienséances de la société; and, as a 
French gentleman said of her, “ elle était fort aimable et toujours si bien 
mise 

The little party assembled at Madame de Rosmar’s consisted, besides 
her own family, of this young lady and of Emily, of Captain Clifford, a 
naval officer, a friend of Major Ormsby’s, and of a young Austrian count, 
who was paying his devoirs to Adelaide de Rosmar. 

The evening was passed in music and conversation, and it was late 
before Emily recollected that her aunt would be waiting for her. She 
had promised to set her cousin Caroline down, and on the way home the 

oung ladies discussed, as young ladies are apt to do, the merits of the 
gentlemen of the party they had just left. 

“‘ Did you ever see, Emily,” exclaimed Caroline, as soon as they were 
seated in Mrs. Stanley’s carriage, “such a disagreeable, supercilious- 
looking creature as that Frederic Ormsby? I could have beaten him to- 
day more than once; he turned round to me as if he thought, ‘ Now I will 
do you the honour to notice you a little ;’ then he has such an ill-natured, 
sneering laugh; I can’t endure that laugh of Frederic Ormsby’s, can 

ou 

“ Why,” said Emily, “his laugh is a little satirical, certainly, but I 
cannot agree with you that Major Ormsby is disagreeable. I don’t dis- 
like that dash of hauteur in his manner, and, to tell you the truth, I think 
him one of the pleasantest men I know.” 

“ Heavens! what a taste! But you surely won’t compare him to that 
charming friend of his, Clifford? Is he not a sweet creature?” 

“A sweet creature, Caroline !’’ replied Emily, laughing. “I don’t 
believe he would thank you for that appellation. It is rather an odd way 
of praising a hardy son of Neptune to talk of his sweetness.”’ 

* Ah, well! but he has the sweetest smile! And then those large 
dark blue eyes of his, with their jetty fringes, look such unutterable 
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things! Oh, he is delightful! What a lover he would make! Do 
admire him, Emily.” 

“ Well, I admit that Captain Clifford is a very handsome, pleasant 
man, but I really cannot fall into your raptures and rhapsodies about 
him.” 

“No, because you have ears and eyes for nobody but that Major 
Ormsby. Clifford is worth fifty Ormsbys, I tell you.’ 

“He may be worth a hundred for all that I know or care,” replied 
Emily, somewhat provoked, “and I beg to inform you that Major 
Ormsby has neither bewitched my eyes nor my ears, and that I am com- 
pletely in possession of my five senses. But now that you have pro- 
nounced upon the soldier and the sailor, what do you say of the 
Austrian ?” 

“ What, the count—Adelaide’s count? Oh, I say and think nothing 
about him one way or other; he is engaged, you know.” 

** But you may observe whether he is agreeable or disagreeable, even 
though he is engaged.” 

“No; who would take the trouble of even looking at an engaged 
man? He is just the same as a married man, hors de combat, you know, 
altogether.” 

“T think,” said Emily, ‘‘ Adelaide has made a very good choice.” 

“I dare say,” replied Caroline; ‘I only observed that his moustaches 
were so long they helped his mouth to dispose of his soup; and he should 
never try to speak English, he makes such ridiculous mistakes. But tell 
me, will Clifford be at your aunt’s party to-morrow night?” 

* Yes, he was invited, I think.” 

“ Oh, that’s delightful! Now, Emily, for pity’s sake take care that I 
shall not be so placed as not to be able to get at him.” 

“| think,” said Emily, “it is more his business to get at you; how- 
ever, settle this to your own satisfaction.” 

The cousins soon after reached their respective abodes, and Caroline 
retired to plot against the peace and liberty of the handsome tar. 


IV. 
A LECTURE ON MATRIMONY. 


Emtty found her aunt lying on a sofa in her dressing-room, apparently 
exhausted with fatigue. 

“Oh, Emily !” she exclaimed, “I am glad you have come; I was 
absolutely falling into a fit of blue devils here alone. The house seems 
so still after the bustle that has been in it all day, and the wind is 
whistling and sighing so. Only listen! I never remarked it so much 
before. One could almost fancy that there were a legion of unhappy 
spirits in the air moaning and wailing.” 

“That is quite a poetical idea, my dear aunt,” said Emily, smiling, 
her sparkling eye and glowing cheek showing that there was more of 
Lallegro than of il penseroso in her thoughts at that moment. “ But 
you are tired and exhausted. You have been exerting yourself too much 
to-day, and it was selfish and wrong of me to leave you, when I might 
haye saved you some trouble.” 

Mrs. Stanley did not seem to hear her answer, but appeared totally 
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engrossed by her own unusual feelings. ‘ What o’clock is it?” she 
asked, hastily. Emily looked at an elegant little French timepiece that 
stood on a table near, and told her aunt it was almost one o'clock. 

“So late!” said Mrs. Stanley; ‘“ I did not know it was past midnight. 
There has been a horrid dog howling here just under my window for the 
last half-hour; and though I am notin the least superstitious, and attach 
no sort of credit to the vulgar belief in warnings, I own to you, Emily, 
the strange howl of that dog has made me somewhat nervous. I feel a 
weight here,” she continued, putting her hand on her heart, “ which I 
cannot account for. I hope there is no evil hanging over us!” 

“T trust in God not,” said Emily, wondering at the uncommon serious- 
ness of her aunt’s manner, and turning pale herself with undefined fear, 
She had a great deal of imagination, and, like most of those gifted, 
whether for their blessing or their curse, with that quality, she was not 
altogether free from superstitious feelings. ‘“ You have almost frightened 
me, aunt,” she continued, “ but we are under the protection of a merciful 
and benevolent God; let us put our trust in Him, and no longer disquiet 
ourselves with chimerical fears. Shall I read the evening prayers to you, 
aunt? Though it is not Sunday, I am sure hearing one or two prayers 
will compose your mind.” 

“Prayers! Emily, in the middle of the night?” exclaimed her aunt. 
** What could put such a methodistical fancy into your head? I hope I 
am a good Christian; but really, if I go to church on Sundays, or read 
prayers at home when I am not obliged to be otherwise engaged, I think 
I have done my duty in that way. I declare,” she said, starting up, “ the 
girl looks as solemn as if she were at a funeral. But come! you must 
tell me what you think of our achievements to-day: particularly I want 
your opinion about the crimson drapery of the orchestra, which is my own 
taste, and you must look how nicely 1 have converted the recess in the 
back drawing-room into a bower of roses.” So saying, she seized a 
portable lamp, and led the way down stairs to the scene of her past labours 
and anticipated pleasures. 

Emily admired, of course, all the arrangements, but, as she was ex- 
pected to do, praised above all the rest the decorations of the orchestra 
and the bower of roses. ‘One would think these were real instead of 
artificial roses, aunt.” 

‘* And so many of them are,” replied Mrs. Stanley, “only I have con- 
trived to hide the flower-pots with this moss and foliage.” 

‘* The fragrance is delightful, and these myrtles, too, are beautiful.” 

* Yes, and you see here is a mossy seat for two persons. Now, do you 
know, Emily, I have contrived this fairy-looking bower purposely for 
your convenience ? Here youcan have such a quiet téte-d-téte with your 
marquis! I have settled the whole affair, love! You will be hanging 
on his arm, which he will be sure to offer you; I shall come up to you, 
and, as if merely en passant, beg the marquis to look at my favourite 
bower. You will then establish yourselves on this rustic seat; nobody 
ean intrude on you here, since it won’t hold more than two persons, and 
here will be such a glorious opportunity to make love that the old marquis 
cannot resist it (there is a great deal in opportunity, let me tell you), and 


all my cares will be rewarded by seeing you raised to the rank you are 
so fitted to adorn.” 
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Mrs. Stanley stopped to admire the castle in the air she had so skil- 
fully built, and Emily, with more impatience than she had almost ever 
shown in addressing her aunt, exclaimed, 

* Good Heavens, aunt! that odious marquis actually haunts you. I 
am sure I wish most truly that neither he nor any of his forefathers 
had ever existed, I am so tired of his very name.” 

“His name is a very pretty name, I think,’ said Mrs. Stanley, with 
provoking pertinacity; “and you had better wish that he would bestow 
it and his fortune upon you first, and then be gathered to his forefathers 
as speedily as possible.” : 

“And you could really wish me to sacrifice myself to a person I dis- 
like and despise,” said Emily, earnestly. “For what? To gain an 
empty title! Would you lows me sell myself for gold ?—perjure 
myself in the sight of God and man? No, my dear aunt, no, I never 
can do this. I never will marry the Marquis of Ullswater.” 

“Then, Emily, you are a fool,” said Mrs. Stanley, coolly. “And 
pray, who do you wish and intend to marry ?” 

“Nobody,” said her niece, half crying, “nobody. I don’t see that 
it is absolutely necessary for me to marry at all. I am sure it would be 
a much happier fate to live single all my life than to marry against my 
own judgment and my own inclination. In the one case, my happiness 
would in a great measure depend on myself; in the other, I might be 
made miserable by the caprices or the follies of one for whom I could 
feel none of the indulgence of affection.” 

“ Merey on us!” exclaimed Mrs. Stanley, in unfeigned amazement, 
“what is all this? So you are determined to be an old maid! Of all 
the whims I ever heard of this is the most extraordinary! Pray where 
have you acquired your very elevated notions of the transcendent joys 
of single blesseduess ?—you must have somebody in your thoughts. Is it 
old Miss Lumley, whose freedom and felicity has made such an impres- 
sion on you? I can tell you that, notwithstanding her Yorkshire 
estates and her large fortune, she is anything but happy; she is so de- 
voured by ill temper that she makes herself and everybody about her 
miserable. Indeed, I don’t doubt to her extreme peevishness she owes 
her single state; not even the large fortune could gild the pill, you see.” 

“IT was not thinking of Miss Lumley,” said Emily, “though I am con- 
vinced, if she is of the disposition you say, she is less miserable single than 
married ; but you know Miss St. Aubyn, the Dean of Exmouth’s sister. 
You will not accuse her of ill nature; her temper is angelic ; she is be- 
loved and respected by all who know her, and adored in her own family ; 
she is equally formed to please in domestic life and to shine in society ; 
even ridicule never glances at her.” 

“Oh!” interrupted Mrs. Stanley, “ Miss St. Aubyn. Yes, she is one 
among a thousand—a solitary instance of the advantages of celibacy. 
But Miss St. Aubyn might haye heen as delightful and respectable, and 
liked and admired, if she had been a matron, don’t you think ? Besides, 
there are a great many things in her favour: she is at the head of her 
brother’s establishment, and has brought up his son and daughter since 
the death of their mother; but, Emily,” continued Mrs, Stanley, pausing 
a moment, and regarding her with a prying expression of countenance, 


“is it the image of Miss St. Aubyn, or the image of her handsome 
VOL. R 
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nephew, Arthur, that stands between you and all rational ideas on the 
subject of marriage? Aha, Emily! I have caught you.” (Emily 
coloured and cast down her eyes under her aunt’s peculiar and inquiring 
look.) So, so, I understand you now ; you would not be so horrified 
at the thoughts of marrying if Arthur St. Aubyn were in question in- 
stead of the Marquis of Ullswater ?” 

Emily took courage to say, “ Indeed, aunt, I think there can be no 
comparison between them.” 

** No comparison, indeed, my love—nobody in their senses would hesi- 
tate between wealth and poverty. And so Arthur St. Aubyn is the 
stumbling-block in the way of all my plans for your being well esta- 
blished. I wish I had never left you those three months at the Dean of 
Exmouth’s, when I was in France; I wonder how I could be so imprudent. 
But I need not blame myself, for the son was not at home when I left 
you there, and I could not foresee that he was to come home, and what 
was to be the consequence. I wonder it never struck me before that there 
must have been a great deal of mischief done in all those twilight strolls 
among the woods, and all those moonlight rambles on the sea-shore, 
which I heard something about when I returned. Oh! this is a sad 
business!’ exclaimed poor Mrs. Stanley, in real consternation. 

“Don’t distress yourself, pray, aunt,” said Emily, “for Arthur St. 
Aubyn is nothing to me, nor I to him.” 

She said this with such perfect composure of voice and countenance 
that her aunt felt somewhat relieved. ‘ And, at any rate,” thought she, 
“it can be only a girlish penchant, and it will pass off as all these foolish 
fancies do.” Consoled by this reflection, she returned to the charge. 

“But as to the Marquis of Ullswater, Emily, you can’t think of 
marrying him, because you are not in love with him, as it is called. Now, 
om will allow that I have a little more experience of the world than you 

ve, and you may believe me when I assure you that these Jove-matches 
never turn out well. I will just give you a case in point. There was my 
cousin Charlotte, the mother of your friend Caroline Fitzmaurice, and 
myself; she made a love-match, ran off at sixteen with a young ensign 
as thoughtless as herself; they were married at Gretna Green, spent the 
honeymoon among the lakes of Cumberland (the only honeyed time they 
ever knew, for all was gall and bitterness afterwards), posted back penni- 
less to town, begged pardon, and were not forgiven, Well, a small 
allowance was given to her to keep her from starvation, and he had his 
pay; they took a cottage in the Isle of Wight, where his regiment was 
stationed, and all was to be rural felicity, but, as the proverb truly says, 
‘ When poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at the window,’ so it 
happened with them. There were nothing but mutual reproaches and 
unavailing regrets on both sides, until, before six months were over, they 
had separated, he to follow his regiment to Ireland, she to return to her 
mother’s. They never met again until she became of age, and also 
became possessed of a handsome fortune left to her by her grandfather. 
The husband, who was a lieutenant by this time, heard of this fortune, 
and immediately made his appearance to claim her from her mother. 
Charlotte was always a very weak woman, and she was cajoled by him 
into placing herself and her fortune in his power. They dragged on the 
matrimonial chain for some years, during which time they had two sons 
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and a daughter; but at length, as you know, when by their folly and 
extravagance they had run through almost all their means, they could 
keep even appearances up no longer, and they came to a total separation. 
Look at the fates of their very children. Caroline, indeed, by a wonder- 
ful chance, has turned out well, but of the two sons, you know the eldest 
eloped with an opera-dancer and married her, to the disgrace of his 
family, and the youngest got his death in a drunken frolic. So much for 
love-matches. ow I,” said Mrs. Stanley, with great self-complacency, 
“ never had any silly fancies about ‘ Love’s young dream.’ I made what 
sensible people call a prudent marriage. Mr. Stanley was the choice of 
my friends ; he was in a lucrative situation under government, well con- 
nected, and, in short, unexceptionable in all respects. It is true he was 
twenty years older than myself, and when I married him I did not care 
more for him than I do for this shoe” (holding up her foot), ‘‘ but what 
of that? We were extremely happy together; he was a very indulgent 
husband, and I a dutiful and attentive wife, as he would tell you if he 
were here now to speak it. In fact, I have shown my respect for his 
memory by never having entered into a second marriage, though, I assure 
you, Emily, it has more than once been in my power to do it, and very 
advantageously too. Now, I leave it to your own good sense to say 
which has turned out best, the love-match or the match of prudence.” 

‘Oh, yours, aunt, decidedly; there can be no doubt about that.” 

“ Then, Emily, take example by me, and do not sacrifice your future 
prospects to romantic nonsense which you will be heartily ashamed of in 
a few years. Remember, marriage is, or ought to be, a connexion for 
life ; youth can’t last for ever, and when people get to the sober age of 
forty they are apt to think more of the comforts of the world than about 
cupids, and darts, and all that stuff.” 

“It is exactly because marriage is, or ought to be, a connexion for 
life—a connexion to last when the amusements of youth can no longer 
interest and occupy us—that I think it should not be rashly entered into ; 
that a title, or a fortune, or some merely external advantage, should not 
be all in all in influencing one’s choice. We should have some confidence 
in the principles, the moral character of the person who is to be a com- 
panion for life; there should be some congeniality of disposition, some 
sympathy of sentiment, some similarity of tastes and pursuits, to ensure a 
fair chance of domestic happiness.” 

Mrs. Stanley yawned audibly, and then exclaimed, “ What a pity you 
are a woman, Emily! Nature has spoiled a very excellent popular 
preacher. But as you are neither a man, nor a Quaker, so cannot mount 
a pulpit, it is quite needless to practise spouting in this way. As for the 
despised marquis, you will probably regret him when it is too late. You 
are deaf and blind to your own interests; you close your eyes on the 
future to indulge a dream of romance which will soon vanish; you have 
fallen in love with some beau ideal of your fancy, and are determined to 
marry only 


Some faultless monster, whom the world ne’er saw. 


Take your own way—take your own way! and see what you will make 

of it. For my part, I cannot pretend to assist your search after a man 

who is perfectly good, and moral, and virtuous, because—though I hope 
R 2 
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I am not totally without Christian charity—J do not believe there exists 
such a man, even among the monks of La Trappe, who say they have no 
earthly passions or feelings, and are only devoted to death, and eternity, 
and digging their graves, and all those dismal things; but take your own 
way! I thank God Ihave done my duty, and more than my duty, by 
you, Emily, for I have ruined myself to bring you out in a proper style, 
and to keep up appearances well, that you might make an advantageous 
match, and if you choose, in pursuance of some perverse fancy or folly, to 
think only of the present, and forget the future, I cannot help it. So 
good night, Emily. I wish that you may come to your senses to- 
morrow.” 

Mrs. Stanley turned to go, with more displeasure in her countenance 
and manner than she had hardly ever before shown towards her niece. 
But Emily stopped her. “ Stay, my dear aunt, one moment! You are 
displeased with me, and you must not part from me in anger. I know— 
I acknowledge all my many obligations to you—I am not ungrateful for 
your care and kindness, nor do I wish to slight your advice—but, surely, 
dearest aunt, you would not wish to persecute me into a marriage I 
dislike ?” 

*‘Persecute you, Emily! No—surely—that is entirely out of the 
question. I should never wish to persecute you into anything.” 

“Thank you, my dear aunt; and be assured, that though I cannot 
bring myself to comply with your wishes in this instance, I never will 
marry without your full approbation and express consent.” 

“ Well, well, child,” said Mrs. Stanley, who was too tired and sleepy to 
pursue even her favourite theme much longer, “ I suppose I must be con- 
tent with that promise; but though you will not marry Ullswater, will 

ou oblige me by refusing him? You know I have been living lately 
ede my means. I cannot stand this much longer, and since you won't 
marry the marquis, you and I must just do as age others have done— 
bid adieu to England, and go for a time to the Continent and to 
economy.” 

“To the Continent,”’ exclaimed Emily, joyfully, “oh, how delightful ! 
And shall we go to Italy, aunt ?” 

“To Italy! What makes you think so quickly of Italy? Oh, now 
I have it—Arthur St. Aubyn is there. But don’t think of him, Emily, 
he is only a secretary of legation, and marrying him would be the ruin 
of you both. You cannot wish to destroy all his prospects in life by 
encumbering him with a wife and family? Depend on it, he can hardly 
keep a horse on his salary, much less a wife.” 

“ T have no expectation of marrying Arthur, aunt, no thoughts of it, 
believe me; no wi *? wish she would have said, but the word would 
not come out, and she went on rapidly—* no thought at all; so make 
yourself easy on that point, I beg.” 

“ That's right, Emily ; and now we will make a bargain. T cannot 
bear the idea of sneaking away from town. I have set my heart on the 
éclat of your refusing the Marquis of Ullswater; don’t prevent this by 
showing any disdain or distance to him to-morrow night; gratify me 
4 this, and I will indulge your wish to go to Italy, or wherever you 

2." 
“ Well, a bargain, aunt, let it be.” 
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«“ And now, good night again; remember,” said Mrs. Stanley, gaily, 


“To-morrow is the day, th’ important day, 
Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome. 


Bless me! there is the clock striking two, with its solemn sound. To bed, 
to bed, Emily, and not another word.” 

So saying, Mrs. Stanley, bearing the little bronze lamp, led the way 
through the lofty apartments, and Emily followed her with a light, elastic 
step, humming unconsciously to herself Arthur St. Aubyn’s favourite 
‘ valze. Suddenly Mrs. Stanley stopped, and starting, asked Emily, in a 
low voice, if she did not see a figure in the distance, standing among the 
temporary pillars at the end of the saloon they were just approaching. 
Emily saw nothing. 

“Look again,” said Mrs. Stanley, “look—look! straight through 
where the folding-doors are; don’t you see something between the pillars 
that are wreathed with flowers? I cannot discern in the obscurity 
whether it is a man or a woman, but I surely see some one.” 

Emily whispered that a thief might have got into the house, and it 
would be better to alarm the servants. ‘‘ But first,” she said, “ give me 
the lamp, aunt, and I will go forward and ascertain if it is not merely 
fancy. Do you put your hand on the bell-rope, and if I call out, ring 
violently.” The courageous girl took the lamp from her trembling 
aunt, and walked firmly and deliberately up the gloomy apartment, 
looking keenly on every side; she reached the per pillars, and 
calmly going behind them, minutely examined every corner, but nothing 
met her view, no one was concealed there; then turning round and 
holding the lamp above her head so as partially to illuminate the dusky 
recess, she called out gaily, “ Here is neither man nor mouse, aunt ; 
nothing but empty air, so we may go to sleep without fearing, as an 
Irishman would say, to wake with our throats cut.”” She then came for- 
ward to meet Mrs. Stanley, who was vehemently declaring it was very 
odd, very odd indeed; she could have sworn she saw a figure there, her 
eyes had never deceived her so before. 

“Ole! it must have been a ghost,” said Emily, laughing, “some 
spectre form. Are you sure it had not a death’s head, aunt?” 

“ Nonsense, Emily,” said Mrs. Stanley, leading the way up-stairs. 
“ This is no place for hobgoblins, or death’s heads, or grim death in any 
shape. Spectres only condescend to show themselves in damp vaults, and 
Gothic aisles, and lonely towers; who ever heard of a ghost in a drawing- 
room? Unless, indeed, some skeleton of a worn-out beauty, lingering 
among the scenes of her departed joys and bygone triumphs. Take care, 
my dear niece, that your whims and sentimentalities do not bring you 
by-and-by unto this forlorn state of semi-existence. A présent, au revoir,” 
added Mrs. Stanley, as, having lighted Emily to her dressing-room, she 
turned towards her own apartment. 
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A PASSING VISIT TO THE CAVES OF ELLORA IN 1850. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A SUBALTERN. 


WILt it not, ere long, be difficult to search out a nook or corner upon 
this our terrestrial globe, unrecorded in the pages of the “ petit livre 
rouge,” which, at once, stamps our nationality in the eyes of foreigners, - 
not Baedecker*—which more correctly answers to the description of a 
little red book—but Murray? Oh Murray, they tell me you have now 
undertaken to cicerone your Anglo-Saxon brothers and cousins to the 
Ganges and the Indus, and over all that lies between! In my day, and 
to the best of my belief, the European traveller in India had no better 
chart for his journey from one station to another than the written route- 
paper furnished at the Quartermaster-General’s Office, no other aid to the 
spirit of inquiry or stimulant to the love of sight-seeing than a more or 
less liberal stock of Oriental information already acquired from general 
reading or from attentive observation. Yet am I by no means certain 
that our marches would not have lost much of their charm if everything 
we saw in our early acquaintance with the country and the natives had 
been clearly defined to our understandings in black and white, or our 
ground measured out before us to the inch. The very necessity of 
eliciting inform.ation from the more intelligent natives, straining our own 
recollection and wondering, tends to impress scenes and facts more 
forcibly on “the book and volume of the brain.” 

At Aurungabad (city of Aurunzebe) I resolved to diverge from the 
direct line of march between Secunderabad and Bombay, in order to visit 
the famous Caves of Ellora. Aurungabad, celebrated for its grapes—as 
Nagpore for its oranges—is an old Mussulman city, with a very con- 
siderable population; close to it is a very fine tomb, perpetuating the 
memory of the daughter of Aurunzebe ; it is on a grander scale than any 
of the mausoleums of the Nizam princes at Goleondah, near Hyderabad. 
A succession of stone tanks run up the middle of a paved avenue leading 
to the gate of the tomb, a large dome, with terraces round it, and four 
minarets rising through the angles formed by the lines of these terraces. 
The interior is lofty and well-lighted; two large windows or apertures 
have been constructed at a great height above the pavement, through 
which the rays of the rising and setting sun may ever fall upon the 
ashes of the enshrined. The black and white marble, which has been 
unsparingly used both in the construction and decoration of this edifice, 
was brought from Delhi, as well as some fine workmanship in brass, 
covering the smaller tomb, which stands in the centre of the dome. 

I rode, in company with poor M » from Aurungabad to Dowlatabad 
in about two hours. Our way lay under bleak rocky hills frowning upon 
the plain, which at this hot season of the year is covered with thin yellow 
grass, presenting a very scorched appearance, bald in some parts, and 
strewn with rocky débris. Looking across it, the eye is arrested by other 


* The author of this excellent and most compendious guide-book, translated 
from the German into the French language, is now dead, as well as his son. 
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hills, some detached and isolated, but all of stern and untrifling aspect. I 
never shall forget the air of utter desolation, accompanied, however, by a 
certain sublimity, which characterises the scenery of this part of the 
route. Blaek, naked rocks, unrelieved by the mere semblance of vege- 
tation, yet offering an asylum to the hyzna and vulture, crown the ridges 
of the hills which bend over the city of the Mogul that we are leaving 
behind, with its innumerable dome-capped tombs and its shrines planted 
round it, like an army of besiegers. We pulled up at the ancient fort of 
Dowlatabad. Here we were refused entrance by an old Mussulman, who 
insisted upon having received no order for our admittance. This old 
Cerberus, backed by one or two subordinates standing by, was proof 
against all persuasion, and stuck very sturdily to the same point. Without 
an order, “ ye don’t get over me.” 

Making sure there must be some mistake, we rode round to the other 
gate, where we were immediately informed by a would-be busy Hindoo, 
evidently on the look-out for us, that Captain St-———’s peon (messenger- 
servant) had gone into the fort with our order, and that he would conduct 
us after him. Like most other hill forts, Dowlatabad, in days gone by, 
owed its impregnability almost entirely to its natural position. The 
citadel—to call it such—is perched upon a searped rock, doubly protected 
at the base by turreted walls, and is only accessible by a sort of shaft or 
tunnel pierced in the rock. Through this we were conducted by means 
of torches. Upon regaining daylight we were shown a large iron grate, 
or fender, of very rude construction, used to close the orifice in the event 
of assailants attempting to penetrate the passage. By throwing heated 
—— upon the bars of the grate, near approach to it was rendered im- 
possible. 

From this spot we climbed the rock to a round building, consisting of 
one roomy apartment, with large and regular apertures in its walls. In 
this light and airy saloon, five hundred feet above the sea level, we enter- 
tained the idea of breakfasting after our morning’s ride—an idea, forsooth, 
which soon fled before the sober reflection as to how many hours wou! 
probably elapse before Ramasawmy might choose to carry our orders to 
that effect into execution. The top of the rock, which is fifteen feet 
higher, is crowned by a very ancient gun, eighteen feet long. Here we 
remained for some time, despite the rapidly increasing glare of the 
morning sun, now “ two or three spears”—to use an Arabic expression — 
“above the horizon.” The large heat globules, gradually forming a 
misty veil before the eyes, were already communicating to external objects 
both far and near that still and dreamy character so manifest both to the 
vision and the senses while under the influence of a fiery orb and cloud- 
less sky. 

lediing below us, a solitary but stately minaret rears its tapering 
stem by the foot of the rock, where tanks and wide-mouthed wells, with 
their ponderous water-buckets, are shaded by mango and guava-trees, 
where grow also the lime, the custard-apple, and the refreshing leaf of 
the plantain. The ancient town is now-a-days represented only by a 
scattered mass of ruins, interspersed with bushes, which grow thickly 
between the partitions of the roofless habitations, and even out from the 
very walls. Tops of durgahs (Mahomedan chapels) and tombs peer 
above impenetrable hedges of prickly-pear aud the many varieties of 
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foliage that now cover, with all this crumbling masonry, the area of a 
city once containing its “ busy thousands,” while the actual population 
of the place occupies a straggling town outside the fortified wall. Away 
beyond, in the open, studding at close intervals the undulating surface 
of the ground, are picturesque little mosques, which offer, nevertheless, 
little variety in their form and character. Some of them may be de- 
scribed as almost miniature domes, or cupolas, of great apparent solidity, 
supported by four low walls, not uncommonly whitewashed ; others, as 
semi-spheres, poised upon short pillars disposed in a circle; while others 
again, less massive, admirably combine strength and lightness in their 
tout ensemble, which I take to be one of the more marked characteristics 
of the Moresque style of architecture. 

The inhabitantg of Dowlatabad have a tradition that their fort suc- 
cessfully resisted a twelve years’ siege several centuries ago; that the 
neighbouring heights were occupied by the troops of their enemies, who 
besieged them almost constantly for twelve long years, drawing their 
supplies from Hyderabad. Certain it is, however, that when the Deccan 
revolted, under the rule of Mahommed III., in the fourteenth century, 
Dowlatabad was then the only stronghold in that province from which 
the Mussulmans were not driven out. 

Leaving Dowlatabad by a paved road, we ascended a hill which inter- 
venes between it and Rosa. ‘The country is here seen for a considerable 
distance. We met frequent bands of coolies of both sexes, and several 
jogees. This order of dirty vagabond fakeers abstain from all ablution, 
and wear their clothes, when once put on, till they drop off their bodies 
in filthy rags ; they also eat, or profess to eat, according to the rules of 
their religion, substances of the coarsest and most revolting description. 
A little before sunset we arrived and dismounted at the travellers’ bun- 
galow, near the Caves of Ellora, which is indeed nought else than an old 
tomb, carpeted, furnished with a table, sofa, and a few mess-house 
chairs, and left in charge of a superannuated sepoy. 

It was not long ere dinner was ready, and we were not a whit behind 
it in this respect. The beer was taken from the wet straw in which it 
had been cooling—for what is dinner to “the Indian” without his beer ? 
Talk of the virtues of iced champagne or claret-cup, even Byron’s 
draught of hock and soda-water, why they all sink into insignificance 
before the first well-cooled bottle of Bass. After a hot march, or day in 
the jungle, pale ale is the grand, the all-potent beverage of European 
life in the East. There it attains its highest perfection. Smooth as oil, 
yellow and clear as amber, it seems to consolidate when poured into the 
glass, and to assume the very consistence of that beautiful substance, 
forming a creamy rim round the top of the tumbler. It is, indeed, the 
great restorative after the day’s work is over, soothing the nerves and 
preparing the system for sleep—for you must not ke surprised, reader, 
when I tell you that dining is commonly the final business of the day in 
a land where “early to bed and early to rise” does not make all 
“healthy, wealthy,” or “ wise.” 

Being without camp equipage on this excursion, one of us turned the 
sofa into a bed for the night, while the other was not long in courting 
repose on the boards of the table. The following morning I rose full 
of healthy excitement. The novelty of the scenery, the refreshing 
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breezes sweeping o’er the almost verdant hills and through our open 
doors, were equally delightful and invigorating. ‘ Boy, bring me cold- 
water chatties” (sort of earthen pitchers), I called out to my servant, 
after getting up and looking out. Lifting five or six of these chatties 
(weighing from fifty to sixty pounds each) in succession high above my 
head, I poured their contents over me, dressed, and went out to survey 
the prospect. The bungalow is built on the edge of a range of hills 
running nearly north and south. At the foot of the declivity, some three 
hundred feet below, a broad valley, coloured by strips and patches of 
jungle, and seamed by many long and gaping ravines, stretches away as 
far as the eye can reach; the grassy surface of the hills, rising into 
gentle eminences or sinking into small dells, is shaded here and there by 
gigantic forest-trees, and decked with mosque-tombs; at no great dis- 
tancé is the town of Rosa, a part of which is thickly crammed with those 
sepulchral edifices. 

After a light breakfast on sujee (a sort of fine sago) and milk, followed 
by bread-and-butter and tea, we set out from the bungalow determined 
to devote the day to an exploration of the caves. Our guide soon struck 
into a path, which we followed for some distance, winding amidst cacti, 
the large milk plant, and numerous other tropical shrubs clothing the 
rocky sides of the hills, and often partially obscuring the entrances to the 
caves. These, viewed at a little distance from the plain or valley beneath, 
appear only as dark and shapeless holes on the face of the greenstone 
rock, somewhat more than half way down the hill, along which they ex- 
tend for a distance of nearly a mile and a half. They are, doubtless, the 
most extensive of the Indian cave temples, as well as the most varied 
as to date and description of architecture. 

There are in all, nearly, or about thirty excavations, of which ten or 
eleven, the most ancient, and situated at the northern extremity of the 
series, are Buddhistical, a still larger number are Brahminical, while a 
few others appear to belong to neither one nor other of these sects. One 
is apt, at first, to ask why the constructors of these wonderful monuments 
of labour and skill should have so completely hid their light under a 
bushel ? But the more probable answer to this question is, that in con- 
cealing as far as possible their position, they thought considerably to 
lessen the chances of their being injured or despoiled by enemies of their 
religion, as well as of securing to them greater permanency, in protecting 
them to a certain extent from exposure to climatic influence. The Brah- 
mins assign an absurd antiquity to these, as well as to the other rock-cut 
temples of India, saying that they existed some three thousand years prior 
to the date assigned by Scripture to the creation of the world! No doubt 
that many of these temples have been constructed several centuries after 
the commencement of the Christian era, while. none of them are, per- 
haps, so ancient as the colossal monuments on the banks of the Nile. 

‘The caves are of different dimensions and arrangement, divided mostly 
into courts, temples, or halls; some are in tiers, like galleries, running 
into the rock one above the other. They are more or less lofty, and more 
commonly with flat roofs supported by dae pillars. Light is admitted at 
the entrance of the cave, and carried into the inner compartments by 
means of great arches or windows. The deepening gloom succeeding the 
fiery glare on first entry is far from unwelcome, and adds greatly to the 
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sublimity and wondrous character of the place. I had not as yet seen 
sufficient of the existing architecture of the country to prepare me for the 
beauty and grandeur which, buried underground as it were, suddenly 
revealed themselves to me here. These very columns, all hewn from the 
native rock, forming colonnades round some of the courts, and in many 
instances elaborately and gorgeously carved from architrave to base, 
bearing curious symbolical devices or ancient mythological representa- 
tions, astonish one as the production of a race now so apathetic, and lost 
alike to anything savouring of originality of idea or loftiness of con- 
ception. 

The Vishma Karma is the principal of the Buddhist caves, and is about 
eighty-three feet long by forty or more in breadth, Just over the door- 
way is what I would designate as a sort of gallery, supported by a couple 
of pillars. Passing through an outer court, the arched and stone-ribbed 
roof of the interior reminded me somewhat of that of the smaller aisle of 
a cathedral. 

In many of the colossal figures executed in relievo along the sides of 
the different temples there is great sameness—that is to say, continual 
repetition of the same sculpture. I remarked, with some degree of 
curiosity, representations of physical form: I may say, speciality of mus- 
cular development, of which we have the living prototypes in the Raj- 
pootan puhlwans or athletes—men who devote themselves to a certain 
class of gymnastic exercises, calculated to produce a corresponding ana- 
tomical conformation. In these figures of deities, beauty of form and 
strength of limb are degraded by grossly sensual features, most unmean- 
ing foreheads, and goggle eyes. Some of the figures in the caves are 
sculptured in a sitting posture, some are painted red, some barely finished, 
and bearing upon them the rough stroke of the chisel ; while others have 
not escaped the hand of the Moslem depredator: a nose knocked off, a 
singularly unobtrusive chin, one cheek somewhat lower than its fellow, 
or a toeless foot, record sundry little attentions which Alumgir, as a 
staunch Mussulman, considered it his duty to pay to those idols. Per- 
haps the Great Dehrwarra is the most capacious of the Buddhist caves, 
for it is nearly one hundred and ten feet by seventy, containing side 
recesses ; but then it is much less lofty than many of the others. 

The great lion, however, is the Kylas, a Brahminical temple hewn out of 
one vast mass of rock—a monolith, in fact—and intended, it is supposed, 
to commemorate the triumph of the Sivites over the Buddhist faith. The 
stone is of a dingy grey colour, and very soft in the grain. On its top 
are droil-looking figures of lions and unicorns, and one of an immense 
elephant in the court below. Sentries are carved at the different entrances; 
some of these are represented as vigilant, and others ina state of drowsi- 
ness or intoxication. Under the pagoda, and, as if supporting its entire 
weight on their backs, are figures of different varieties of the larger 
animals—a curious medley. What a pity that this splendid piece of 
work cannot be better seen in the whole, for the hill is scarped ail round 
it, close to it, and, indeed, rises above it ; so that it is placed literally in 
a pit. A colonnade surrounds the temple. 

Not very far from the Kylas is another but smaller monolith, which my 
guide pointed out to me as the Rajah Indra’s palace. In one corner of 
the larger hall sits the rajah, in stone, a pot-bellied old fellow ; and oppo- 
site him the figure of his wife, a voluptuous-looking dame, of more 
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youthful appearance than her lord. Here the pillars are much orna- 
mented, and the architecture is altogether of a very florid style. 

In one of the caves, named “ The Treasury,” there is a curious repre- 
sentation upon a side-wall of Starvation from Avarice. This consists of 
a group of three figures—namely, a miser, his wife, and little son; the 
latter—a parcel of small bones strung together and covered with skin— 
clasping the father’s leg, and looking beseechingly into the skeleton faces 
of both parents, as if to move their hearts in behalf of his own hungry self. 

Besides temples, halls, and galleries, there are numerous minor pas- 
sages, subterranean fountains, wells, and reservoirs, all of which I did not 
find time to examine. I took away with me, as souvenirs of the caves, 
a few small pieces of the rock—a species of amigdaloid—which I gave 
over to my servant, with strict injunctions to take as much care of them 
as he would of a bag full of rupees. Reader, you perhaps never heard 
of poor N , of our —th cavalry, a man with as kind a heart and as 
powerful a frame as ever donned the “ French grey” with the silver lace? 
Merciful as he was strong, N was but once known to lose his temper 
or to raise his hand “in those piping times of peace” against his fellow- 
man. One day, however, calling his servant to him, “ Boy,” said he, 
“keep safe this piece of paper,” handing to him an order written in 
English for a considerable sum of money, “and lose or mislay it not for 
your life’s sake.” The man, a really trustworthy servant, promised to 
obey his master’s injunctions. In course of time the paper was called for. 
The butler—for such is a head servant denominated in the south of India 
—looked thoughtful, then bewildered. “‘ Where is the paper, you rascal ?” 
said the master, growing very much excited. “God help me, I can’t 
think where I put now dat paper. Master know very well I* not——” 
But master did not allow him to proceed further; losing all command of 
himself, with one blow on the shoulder he knocked the unfortunate 
Hindoo head over heels across a table which stood in the centre of the 
apartment. Poor Chinnapah !ay stunned for a second, got up, put his 
hands to his head, seemingly struck also with an idea, and bolted through 
the door. He returned very shortly, holding the missing paper in his 
hand, and exclaimed in the fulness of his heart, “ With one blow master 
give me plenty sense in one moment!” The fact of the matter is that 
the poor fellow, in his ingenuity to conceal the paper in some remote 
chink in the roof of the bungalow, had forgotten where he put it till the 
blow stimulated his recollection. But pardon this digression. My ser- 
vant, I afterwards found, was as careful of his charge as Chinnapah was 
of the bill, and more conveniently so, for he produced my pieces of rock 
when asked for, without waiting for me to knock sense into him, 

The following morning we descended to the plain, on our route to 
Ahmednuggur. At the bottom of the hills we were beyond the region 
of monuments and holy edifices, so abundant between Aurungabad and 
the caves. We left our bungalow-tomb with some regret, and with the | 
anticipation that we should have to make our bed—we were, as I before 
mentioned, in very light marching order—that evening upon straw, in a 
dirty choultry, or resting-place for natives, and such proved to be the 
case. As we paused for a few minutes to look back at the rocky slope, 
pierced with excavations, we found it difficult to realise the idea that 
within those dingy, shapeless caverns must be sought the beautiful 
Temples of Ellora. 
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RELATED By D. C. 


PART THE THIRD. 


I. 
THE MOSSOOS SAVED FROM IMPOSITION. 


Wui Le the Mossoos were getting up next morning, they heard a loud 
knocking at the street door,—immediately afterwards noisy feet came 
clattering up the carpetless staircase,—in another moment the bedroom 
door flew open, and “ to them’’—as the old play-books say—entered the 
Lords Seymour and Mortimer. 

“What, Val, my boy! Not dressed yet!” cried Lord Seymour, with 
amiable familiarity. “ Tired yourself out, I suppose, polking with that 
little thing in pink! How are you?” 

“More better was unpossible,” replied Valentin. ‘ Tire myself with 
the dance! That shall to a Frenchman be never! Too much a brick I 
am! Go it! How you, Lor Simoure ?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said that affable nobleman. “I say, hadn’t we 
some precious fun last night?” 

“I believe you, my boy!” returned Valentin, imitating his noble 
friends’ phraseology, but failing to catch the right emphasis. 

“And we'll have plenty more,’ said; Lord Seymour. Bon jour, 
Monsieur.” 

Mossoo, senior, shook hands with Lord Seymour as he had already 
done with Lord Mortimer, and while the latter led him to the window, 
under the pretence of pointing out something very remarkable that had 
just caught his eye, Lord Seymour took the opportunity of saying to 
Valentin : 

** What do you think? Iam such a feather-headed chap! I was in 
such a hurry to keep our appointment, that I‘tame out without my purse 
—left it in my dressing-case, I fancy—only found it out just as 1 got to 
the door. You couldn’t lend me a couple of sovs. till I go home again?” 

There were four of these golden coins lying, with some silver, on the 
table beside Valentin’s bed, and, although his empressement was exces- 
sive, Mossoo, junior, had scarcely said “ Oh yas!” before two of the four 
were clutched by Lord Seymour's nimble wet The words uttered 
were as much unheard, as the act of Lord Seymour was unperceived, by 
Mossoo, senior, whose attention Lord Mortimer closely engaged until the 
transaction was completed. 

“It’s very odd,” said the sporting peer; “there must be something 
the matter with my eyes this morning, but I actually took that shirt 
hanging out to dry on the line up there—oh yes, I see it now quite 
“sey ito a person hanging himself. I really thought somebody had 

n committing suicide. Very strange, wasn’t it? What good eyes 
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you have! I wish mine were like them. I dare say, now; you never 
miss a bird!” 

* Not very often,” replied Jean Gribou, with a satisfied air, adding, 
“ your grouse, milor, shall tell you if I can shoot!” 

“‘ Well, you’ve only to knock ’em over,” said Lord Mortimer. “ By- 
the-by, I’ve sent my valet to the railway to inquire about those dogs of 
yours. When you get them back, and have that famous Irish setter, 
you'll be nicely set up.” 

“JT dream about them all night,” said Jean Gribou. “ Hector, 
Astyanax, and Shameock! (a sera superbe!” 

By this time the Mossoos were quite ready, and descended with their 
visitors to the street. A café-restaurant was close at hand, and the party 
were soon tabled. Early rising had apparently given the noble lords 
noble appetites, for they disposed of eggs, cutlets, steaks, hot roll, ham, 
chicken, oysters, with a celerity that was truly marvellous; two or three 
bottles of Bordeaux vanished in less than no time, to say nothing of the 
disappearance of countless cups of coffee, hot, strong, and sweet, the way, 
they said, they liked to drink it, a weakness which they confessed extended 
also to their brandy-and-water, when they accidentally took any. Mossoo 
and his son did not attempt to keep pace with their guests—as the 
shortly discovered them to be—for when the bill was brought, though 
Lord Seymour said it was his treat, and Lord Mortimer vowed it was Ais, 
the wrangle terminated unperceived by them, till it was unfortunately 
too late, by a pull upon the pocket of Jean Gribou. 

“You've stolen a march upon us this time, Monsieur,” said Lord Mor- 
timer, putting up his purse, “but it shan’t happen again, I promise 
you. Now then, how shall we get to the Exhibition? I vote for two 
Hansoms.” 

There happened to be only two vehicles of this description on the 
stand, and as it was regular Exhibition weather—that is to say, raining 
hard—the drivers scrutinised the applicants from their lofty perches with- 
out stirring when first they were hailed. 

* Two of ’em’s French, at any rate,” said one of the cabmen to his 
colleague. ‘ Twig their tiles !” 

“Yes!” replied the second, “but what’s the t’other two? I don’t 
like their looks. Is there any more on the hail? I gives the prefference 
to parties of threes and fours.” 

“Or as many more as can be shoved in,” said the first. ‘ But, no! 
The street’s as hempty as my osses nosebag, so I suppose we must ac- 
commodate ourselves to circumstances.” 

Pll toss you for him in the vite att and him in the peaky cap and 
leggins,” said Hansom Number One. 

“No!” said Hansom Number Two; “I’m out of luck ever since 
Cracticus won the Derby. We'll split the difference.” 

“It don’t much matter,” said Number One, “they’re all on ’em 
Jabberers. Hear their tongues how they is a goin’ of it! People says 
monkeys can’t talk, but them as says so never listened to a Frenchman.” 

This complimentary ¢fibute paid, the Automedons moved to the kerb. 
It was Valentin who, proud of speaking English, took upon himself to 
give directions where they were to be driven, as he stepped into the first 
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Hansom followed by Lord Seymour, Mossoo, senior, and Lord Mortimer 
occupying the second. Off they went, and as they scudded along, the 
Piccadilly fldéneur—had there been one in that pouring shower—might 
have noticed the exultation with which the cabmen’s right elbows were 
raised whenever they passed any of their fraternity, that cubital move- 
ment being always resorted to when its owner fancies he has hit upon 
some uncommon good thing in the shape of a fare. 

If there be nothing on earth more elevating than the spectacle of 
greatness heroically enduring misfortune, there is surely nothing more 
depressing than the sight of just expectations disappointed. The pace at 
which the Hansoms travelled that rainy day fairly entitled their drivers 
to liberal consideration, but this with them was a very minor feature of 
the question, though, if need were, it could be added to the account. 

It would seem that, during the drive, some mutual arrangement had 
been made by tne respective parties inside, for when they all got out at 
Brompton, it was Lord Seymour who undertook to settle;—not, it is 
clearly to be understood, at his own expense, but vicariously, for the sake 
of the innocent foreigners who, if left to their own devices, would as- 
suredly have been cheated, as his lordship observed, by “those horrid 
eabmen.” Is there any philanthropist living, let me ask, who, with a 
ffiend exposed to two evils, would not snatch him from the one if there 
were a chance of his profiting by the other? If such there be—though 
I doubt it—let him take a lesson from Lord Seymour! 

“ Here!” said the philanthropic peer, holding out eighteenpence for 
each of the well-soaked Whips. 

“ Not if I knows it,”’ said Hansom Number One, scornfully shying at 
the money, while Hansom Number Two expressed his indignation by 
a loud whistle. 

“‘ My fare is four-and-six, Mossoo!” said Number One, extending his 
digits like a bunch of radishes, and crooking his thumb across his palm 
to signify the odd sixpence. 

* Not a mag less !” observed Number Two. ; 

“ You'll take what I offer, or nothing,” said Lord Seymour, with strange 
composure. 

“ Hello! What’s up now?” said Number One, addressing his brother 
in adversity. ‘ Blest if he don’t speak English !” 

“English!” repeated Number Two. “Oh, I’m not a goin’ to stand 
that there swindle!’ And down he jumped from his seat, an example 
which Number One immediately followed. 

“ Nine mile o’ ground !” they mutually exclaimed. “ That’s where it 
is, Mossoo! Come, fork up! Nine bob together.” And each held out 
a hand and crooked a thumb. 

* T’ll see you at Clerkenwell first!’ said Lord Seymour. ‘ From here 
to the top of the Haymarket is just over two miles. Take your change 
out of that !” 

“ Did you ever hear tell of sitch precious imperance ?” said Number 
One, appealing to his colleague. 

“They gits it all out of these here blessid Buide-books ” ejaculated 
Number Two. “ The Commissioners ought to be ashamed to lend their- 
selves to sitch meanness !” 


* Will you take your fare ?” demanded Lord Seymour. 
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“If you means eighteenpence—on a day like this, and come at a racin’ 
pace—no, I won’t !” said Number One. 

“Then,” returned Lord Seymour, emphatically—‘ then you may be 
—frizzled!” And, uttering this obscure threat, he threw the money 
on the ground, and hastily followed his companions, whom Lord Mortimer, 
as the altercation waxed warmer, was leading away. 

There might have been occasions—dozens might have occurred every 
day—when these two Haymarket cabmen would have battled out their 
cause and won it—but the present was not one of them. They were 
literally dumbfoundered and stupified by the overwhelming sense of their 
defeat. To be beaten by even a Londoner was bad enough, but when 
“ Mossoo” put them “ into the hole,” they felt it was all over with them. 
And so they stood staring at each other—staring and gulping, while the 
noble lords and their French friends entered the building. 

When they had vanished from their sight, Number One, who was of a 
reflective turn of mind, scratched his head, screwed up his mouth, folded 
his arms, and then addressed Number Two: 

* V’'ll tell you what it is, Joe! That there’s a plant upon the vite att 
and the peaky cap and leggins! Him as give me the cheek and the one 
in barnacles is Swell Mob. I thought I'd seen ’em afore! Clerken- 
well! Yes—he knows where that is fast enough! And Pentonville 
too! Id drive both on ’em there for nuthin.” 

Hereupon he stooped, picked the coins out of the mud, divided the 
meagre amount with his companion, and each mounting behind his 
Hansom, sorrowfully drove away. 


IL. 
UNDER THE DOMES AGAIN. 


Ir was a shilling day this time, and as the comfort of the public had 
all along been made subordinate to the till-filling principle, the number 
of people was much greater than on the day when Jean Gribou and 
Valentin first visited the Exhibition. Assisted, however, by Lords Mor- 
timer and Seymour, who appeared to be more at home in a crowd than 
anywhere else,—such is one of the consequences of mixing perpetually in 
the gay and fashionable world,—they threaded their way with compara- 
tive ease. They might, perhaps, have enjoyed the sight more if their 
eyes had not been blinded by the electric light under the western dome, 
if they could have breathed a little more freely, and not have been hustled 
and had their toes trod on whenever they stopped to gaze ;—but with 
these little drawbacks, of which no one has any right to complain, seeing 
that they are inevitable where you want to astonish the world and make 
money at the same time, their progress through “ the great shop”’ was, as 
far as it could be, successful. 

Unfeigned was the admiration of Mossoo, senior, for all he saw,—the 
“ Pickle Trophy” included,—but it may admit of question whether simply 
seeing sufficed to gratify the feelings of Lords Mortimer and Seymour, 
who were of that practical sort of nature which made them desirous of 
handling as well as beholding. To such natures the interposition of 
plate-glass between rich jewellery and the discriminating organ of touch 
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was in the highest degree tantalising, if not insulting; and could they 
have had their own way there is little doubt the two noble lords would 
unhesitatingly have caused every crystal barrier to be at once removed— 
or smashed. 

As for Mossoo, junior, he looked about him, like the rest, but though 
in general as much taken with glitter as anybody, he was looking now for 
other things beside gaudy carpets, bright silks, shining metals, or sparkling 
gems,—all that was gaudy, bright, shining, and sparkling being con- 
centred in the dress and eyes of the lovely ‘* Miss.” It had been agreed 
that the first music lesson was not to be given till the following day, and 
the few words that privately passed between Valentin and Caroline were 
to the effect of meeting at the brink of Minton’s perfumed fountain,— 
the sweetest of all trysting-places, and the most desirable, if Mr. Rimmel’s 
essences were not sometimes placed under an injunction, and the spot 
itself not quite so public. 

For publicity, however, Valentin cared nothing; the greater the 
number of those who witnessed his triumph the more it rejoiced him. 
His was not the mystic passion that delights to whisper “Je l’aime !” 
but rather that which proudly blazons the device “ Elle m’aime !” and he 
had, in fact, communicated unreservedly to Lord Seymour that the heiress 
of the wealthy Jones already loved him to desperation. 

The gigantic minute hand of Benson’s gigantic dial was within a few 
feet of the gigantic numerals denoting mid-day,—in plainer language, it 
wanted five minutes to twelve by the variegated clock, which is certainly 
not the least among the gobemouche attractions of the Exhibition,—when 
the Mossoos and their lordly allies ascended the steps which lead from the 
nave to the eastern transept. 

‘“ T see her!” exclaimed Valentin, as soon as his head was on a level with 
the scented waters. 

“* Where ?” inquired Lord Seymour. ‘ Show me!” 

Valentin pointed to the other end of the fountain, where, in full relief 
against the Australian pyramid, stood the family of Jones,—the Alder- 
man, his wife, and the bewitching Caroline. The waving spray intervened 
between the stationary and the advancing parties, but the eager glance of 
Lord Seymour took in quite enough,-—for the sake of his equanimity 
perhaps more than enough. Else why did the colour rush to Lord Sey- 
mour’s cheek to fade away as quickly, leaving it whiter than the marble of 
Carrara, or one of Price’s patent candles? Could it be ?—Was the 
object of Valentin’s affections the beloved, the affianced of Lord Sey- 
mour? Was it a pang of uncontrollable jealousy that made Lord 
Seymour grind his teeth and mutter a malediction? Why did he so 
quickly turn away his head, why drop Valentin’s arm, as it were, like a 
hot potato, why say “ You had better get on with your father,” why add 
that he desired to speak to Lord Mortimer, and, when he did speak to him, 
why whisper in fearful accents syllables of sanguinary import, the last of 
which was “ Beak?” Was the vulture preying so fiercely on his vitals 
that the utterance of his torture became irrepressible? Here area good 
many questions, to which the best answer will be that Lord Seymour, in 
common with Lord Mortimer, had an admirable private reason for not 
wishing, then and there, to come into contact with Alderman Jones,— 
only a week before the sitting Alderman at Guildhall. 
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It was not love, then, nor anything like it,—not jealousy, rivalry, sup- 
planted joy,—that,—to speak it profanely,—made Lord Seymour cut his 
stick with so much celerity when the Alderman’s rubicund visage came 
within the field of his observation. 

“ Be in the dining-room vestibule at two!” he hastily said to Valentin, 
and without another word he dived into the crowd, and Lord Mortimer 
followed his example. Their exodus, however, was not unobserved by one 
whom they would have given a wider berth to than even the Alderman, 
had they but been aware of his presence. 

It so happened that while the dispute with the cabmen was in progress 
outside, Detective Lynx of the Z division was standing sufficiently near 
to hear and see what was going on. If the Hansom drivers had too 
strenuously insisted on three times the amount of their fare, it is probable 
that Detective Lynx might at last have come forward to the assistance of 
the mulcted foreigners; but when he perceived that they had a champion 
in their own ranks fully capable of contesting the point, he contented 
himself with simply adding the attempted imposition to the large accu- 
mulation of his previous experience, and offered no interference. Yet, 
though he limited his function to the silent enlargement of his occult 
knowledge, he did not withdraw from the scene, lest peradventure any- 
thing else might turn up. His expectation was rewarded, to the detri- 
ment, it may be, of his sagacity, the cabman’s remarks alone enlightening 
him as to the real quality of Lords Seymour and Mortimer. But, once 
put on the track, Detective Lynx was not the man to forego the oppor- 
tunity of bringing down the game which another had put up, and he im- 
mediately removed the sphere of his duties to the interior of the Exhibi- 
tion, keeping a sharp eye on “ the foreign parties” and their companions. 
The former, he soon felt satisfied, were the genuine article, whom it was 
desirable to protect ; the latter, the spurious one, whom it was his province 
to detect, and—if necessary—“ grab.” To the footsteps of the Scottish 
peers he accordingly attached himself, hovered about them wherever they 
went, and watched their movements with the assiduity of more than 
parental care. 

Meantime, Mossoo, junior, had informed his father of the proximity of 
the adored one, and together they proceeded to pay their devoirs. 

Mrs. Jones was a lady who entertained an intuitive dislike to foreigners, 
making no attempt to classify them, but patriotically objecting en masse 
to all who did not speak the British tongue ; the Alderman, as we have 
seen, was of a larger and more liberal nature, and manifested good- 
fellowship without distinction of nation; and Miss Caroline went as much 
out of her way to cultivate the acquaintance of “ distinguished strangers” 
as her mamma did to avoid them. Mrs. Jones, therefore, turned up her 
nose when “ the little man in gaiters”—as she scornfully called him— 
was presented by his beaming son ; her husband shook hands with his ac- 
customed heartiness ; and her daughter welcomed him—and Valentin, 
too—with one of her rosiest smiles. Conversation with Mossoo, senior, 
save on the most limited scale, was impossible, Mrs. Jones having no 
medium for conveying her thoughts, had she even been disposed to utter 
them, Caroline being engaged with Mossoo, junior, and the Alderman 
expressing himself in English, the only language with which he was ac- 


quainted, though to make it go further he spoke in his loudest voice, 
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believing that to be the best way of making a Frenchman understand 
him. On his side, Mossoo, senior, was superlatively pantomimie, having 
a smile and a gesticulation for everything that fell from the Alderman’s 
lips, and though nothing was rightly comprehended by either, they seemed, 
as the phrase goes, to “get on” very well together. Indeed, the Alder- 
man was so satisfied with their intercourse, that he indulged in a pun 
worthy of the supreme civic chair which he hoped one day to fill, and 
observed to Mrs. Jones that what took place between himself and Mossoo 
was, “in point of fact, an international exhibition !” 

The “ getting on” between Miss Jones and Valentin was quite another 
thing. 

et am taking a lesson in French, mamma!” she said, in reply to a 
severe maternal frown. ‘ You would not have me neglect so good an 
opportunity.” 

‘To be sure not,” chimed in her father. ‘‘ Give her her head, Mrs. J, 
Carry’s got one !” 

“It’s not her head I’m afraid of,” responded the matron, with gloomy 
brow ; but the Alderman had turned away, and did not hear or heed the 
ominous amphigouri. 

Having full paternal license to chatter, Miss Jones availed herself of 
it to the uttermost. Her idiom, perhaps, was not perfect, her style oc- 
easionally resembled what may be called “ auctioneer’s French,” and her 
pronunciation savoured more of Hammersmith than Paris, but eve 
syllable she uttered was accepted for a great deal more than it was wort 
by Valentin Gribou. Let us listen for a moment to the young lady and 
gentleman while they discourse. 

“Do you really wish to make me believe, Monsieur,” said Miss Jones, 
“that you prefer English ladies to French ones ?” 

“I express myself very unhappily,” replied Valentin, “if I leave any 
doubt in your mind on the subject.” 

* But I should like to know the reason why,” said the all-unconscious 
Caroline. 

“‘ There are many reasons,” rejoined Mossoo, junior. ‘ For example, 
the true type of beauty is only to be met with in England.” | 

“ Dear me!’ exclaimed Miss Jones, “ the true type! I have no con- 
ception what it is.” 

“T will tell you,” said Valentin, looking her full in the face. “It 
consists in a graceful, well-proportioned figure of middling height, small 
hands and feet, a neck rather long than short, a head well placed on the 
shoulders, which, themselves, have an elegant curve, a chest of rounded 
fulness, a complexion of pure red and white, lips that resemble cherries, 
teeth like pearls, eyes the colour of the forget-me-not, dark eyelashes, 
and a great deal of rich brown hair.” 

‘“‘ Where can you have seen anything like that in England ?” 

“ Certainly not a hundred miles from London.” 

“Oh, you mean Folkestone. You landed there, I believe. Folkestone 
is not quite a hundred miles off.” 

“ Tt was not in Folkestone, but in a place very much nearer—in fact, 
in two places.” 

“Gracious! Two places! You have been fortunate.” 

hope so.” 
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“ Pray tell me where they were, I shall certainly make a point of 
going to look for this ‘type,’ as you call it.” 

“ The journey, mademoiselle, will not fatigue you.” 

“Oh, but do name the places. I am dying to know.” 

“The first was this Exhibition ; the second, a charming villa at 
Clapham.” 

“How very odd! I hadnoidea! Still I might be tired if I hunted 
all through this building—and there are a great many villas at Clapham. 
I might waste my time after all.” 

“In my country we say that a lady never loses her time when she 
looks in the glass !” 

This was too plain even for Miss Jones to affect to misunderstand. 
She could not recover from her astonishment. 

“T never!” she exclaimed. “To think of such a thing! Oh, what 
flatterers you French gentlemen are !” 

“On the contrary. It is our greatest pride always to speak the truth. 
As sure as my name is Valentin.” 
™ — your name Valentin? I thought it had been Hib—Grib— 

ibou !”” 

“ My christian name,” said Mossoo, junior, slightly colouring. “ Gribou 
is that of my family.” 

“T like the name of Valentin best,” said Miss Jones, thoughtfully. 
“Tt is so poetical.” 

* _ happy to hear you say so,” returned Mossoo, junior, recovering 

“Oh,” said Caroline, quickly, “it can’t help being poetical, because, 
you know, on Valentine’s-day in this country hundreds of thousands of 
persons finish their verses with it—in the letters, you know, that they 
send to—people.” 

“That is a curious custom. Why do they do so?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me! Really, I never! Oh, Ican’t! I have not the 
slightest idea. Only it is the custom.” 

Mossoo, junior, having had a year’s schooling in England, knew very 
well what a valentine meant, but of course affected complete ignorance 
in order to draw the young lady out. But though very well disposed to 
flirt, Miss Caroline could not be urged to further explanation. 

What she had said, however, quite confirmed the vain young French- 
man in his first impression. 

“Tt is plain,” thought he, “that she adores me. I must bring her to 
the point.” 

“ Since you so much admire the name of Valentin,” he said, “ I hope 
your admiration does not stop there.” 

“ Oh, if you mean Gribou,” exclaimed Innocence, “ I think that per- 
fectly hideous.” 

* And would you not,” pursued Craft, nothing daunted by this femi- 
nine ruse,—* would you not exchange for it the name of Jones?” 

The matron who bore that appellation came unconsciously at this 
moment to her daughter’s assistance. 

“ Caroline!’ she cried, in a shrill voice—“ there’s Frank Cheesman 
and Mr. Spencer Pizey !”” 

‘“‘Oh, where, mamma ?” said the young lady, blushing “ celestial rosy 
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red,” like one almost caught in the manner, and leaving Valentin as she 
spoke, she straightway placed herself under the maternal wing. 

As she performed this “strategic movement” with about as much 
success as General M‘Clellan, the individuals mentioned made their way 
through the throng. They were both very tall young men, of herculean 
build, and thoroughly British aspect. Mr. Spencer Pizey smiled as he 
approached; Frank Cheesman smiled too, but rather with an air of 
constraint. Both gentlemen, after shaking hands with the Alderman and 
Mrs. Jones, took up a position on either side of the two ladies, quite 
ignoring, for divers reasons, the presence of Jean Gribou and his son, 
save that Mr. Spencer Pizey, who was somewhat fine, raised his eyebrows 
supercilionsly at the costume of Mossoo, senior, and Frank Cheesman 
knit his brow as his glance wandered for a moment to Mossoo, junior. 

Good natured as the Alderman was, he felt it a relief to have some one 
he could actually talk to, and Mrs. Jones ceased to be glum with so fine 
a man as Mr. Spencer Pizey at her elbow, while, in listening and replying 
to both, Hercules the First had quite enough to do. Caroline also chat- 
tered a good deal—perhaps to cover a little confusion—but her Hercules, 
who perhaps had Dejanira in his thoughts, was less communicative. 
Presently, however, something that Caroline said made him smile in 
earnest, and from that moment the English group became as joyous as 

ssible. I cannot say so much for its Gallic adjuncts, for Jean Gribou 
iad nobody to address him even in pantomime, and Valentin felt that his 
place was occupied. After vainly striving to attract the heiress’s atten- 
tion, and silently consigning the two sons of Anak to a region the tem- 
perature of which is, to say the least of it, torrid, he made a virtue of 
necessity, and observed to his father that it would be well for them “to 

ursue their researches.’” Whereupon Jean Gribou took the hint, doffed 
his sportsman’s cap with a great flourish, his son did the same with his 
captivating beaver, and they both took leave, the Alderman reminding 
Valentin that he expected to see him next morning. 

“ And when I am alone with your daughter,” muttered Valentin, “I 
will finish what I have begun.” 

“ Who are those originals ?” said Mr. Spencer Pizey, when they were 

one. 
Ne One of ’em is a music-master, who is to give Carry some lessons,” 
said the Alderman. “ T’other’s his father.” 

Frank Cheesman overheard the answer. 

“ A music-master, is he? I took him for a dancing-master !” 

This remark was considered by the speaker as a perfect crusher, and 
having made it, the placidity which was natural to his countenance re- 
mained undisturbed throughout the rest of the day. As for Miss Caro- 
line, I grieve to say that she laughed outright, so quickly do some people 
forget what others may look upon as dangerous or entangling passages. 

«What did you make of that chap ?”’ inquired Lord Mortimer of Lord 
Seymour when they were alone together. 

* Only borrowed a couple of sovs.,” replied the latter.  He’s to have 
them back to-morrow: 

«Come never,” interrupted Lord Mortimer, laughing. “ What do 
you think the pair are good for?” 

“ That’s hard to say. Frogs in general are not over-flush, but if the 
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young ’un is to be believed—which, of course, he isn’t—the old ’un has 
plenty of cash.” 

“ He has some, 1 know, for I saw it when he handed over those two 
fivers to the Professor, for him to keep till he hands over his famous Irish 
setter. By-the-by, those two dogs of his are worth something, I dare 
say. I mustn’t forget them. But that will do to-morrow when we’ve 
polished off their master. How shall it be to-night? Cards, billiards, 
or what ?” 

“ Whichever they fancy most. I should say we can accommodate 

‘om - 
‘he accommodation was, indeed, afforded, after some preliminaries 
which made the plunder go down more pleasantly. True to their ap- 
pointment, Mossoo and his son found their way to the vestibule at two 
o'clock, and as true as the dial itself Lords Mortimer and Seymour were 
in attendance. It was Monsieur Veillard’s salon to which the party gave 
the preference, and the generous nature of Jean Gribou being still further 
expanded by the confident assertions of Valentin with respect to what he 
meant to accomplish in the matrimonial line next day, he would hear of 
no objection on the part of the noble lords, but insisted that the dinner 
they ordered should be supplied at his expense. And I will do Monsieur 
Veillard the justice which others have denied him—a better dinner could 
not have been served for the money—not even chez Philippe. 

It would occupy too much space to describe the manner in which the 
rest of that day was spent. Let it suffice to say that it was of a kind 
which should be a warning to all Mossoos who think they can play at 
billiards. When proficients like Lords Mortimer and Seymour take up » 
their cues be sure that it is not their antagonists who play “ the winning 
game.” Valentin’s two remaining sovereigns joined those he had lent 
in the morning, which, for form’s sake, were also played for and won by 
Lord Seymour, and out of Jean Gribou was extracted another ten-pound 
note by Lord Mortimer. The gay philosopher bore the loss and grinned, 
for he had faith in Valentin’s star. A few hundred frances, more or less, 
mattered little to one whose son was about to marry an English heiress. 

Were the Mossoos quite cleaned out? 

That was a question which their noble friends could not exactly answer, 
and until it was resolved they determined not to lose sight of them. 
Another meeting for the next day was accordingly arranged, but not at 
so early an hour, Lord Mortimer having ‘ business of importance to 
transact”—to wit, the sale of Jean Gribou’s dogs, if he could get hold of 
them—and Lord Seymour having a project to think over which had 
entered his head at the Exhibition, and the outline of which he had com- 
municated to his associate. 


Il. 
JAM SATIS. 


Ir was not often that Jean Gribou wrote letters—his forte lying 
another way—but on the eve of realising—as he thought—the expecta- 
tions he had indulged in respecting Valentin, he could not resist the desire 
of communicating them, and, like Macbeth, would not suffer his dearest 
partner to “lose the dues of rejoicing by being ignorant of what great- 
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ness was promised.” He therefore addressed himself strenuously to the 
task, trusting that by dint of perseverance he might be ready to announce 
the accomplished fact of acceptance in a postscript on his son’s return 
from Clapham. 


While he is engaged in the arduous undertaking, this narrative follows 
the fortunes of Valentin Gribou. 

Like one who understands the ground on which he proposes to 
manceuvre, Mossoo, junior, drew up at Alderman Jones’s gate, fully pre- 
pared for conquest. The contretemps of the previous day, less welcome, 
he felt assured, to the young lady than even to himself, he looked upon 
as a mere momentary impediment, which five minutes in her society, free 
from interruption, would wholly remove. Still it was not without a 
certain feeling of uneasiness that he crossed the Alderman’s threshold, as 
he called to mind the frowning brow of the young Hercules who had 
usurped his place at the Exhibition, and compared that gentleman’s 
muscular development with his own. If Hercules was in the way again 
what should he do? He answered this question 4 la Frangaise: “C'est 
ce que je ne sais pas!” His fear, however—supposing them to be fears— 
were dissipated on entering the drawing-room by finding no one there 
but his victim, decked, as it were, for sacrifice—that is to say, wearing a 
most becoming morning-dress—on his account, of course. She had 
evidently been practising, for the piano was open, but at that moment 
she was arranging some flowers in a glass, and Valentin thought he had 
never beheld anything more bewitching. Her rosy cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, the brightness of the morning as the sunlight fell on the green 

_ sward beyond the conservatory, and above all an indescribably delicious 
perfume that filled the air, inspired him with an indefinable and hitherto 
unknown sensation of happiness. He glanced quickly round the room to 
make sure that no one was lying perdu in any secret nook, and then 
advanced with his most radiant air. 


“‘ This is a pleasure,” he said, “ which indemnifies me for the disap- 
pointment of yesterday.” 

“Disappointment !” echoed Miss Caroline, with an expression of sur- 
prise; “did the Exhibition disappoint you. I thought it very beautiful.” 

‘It is not of the Exhibition | am speaking,” said Valentin, “ but of 
something which took place there. Did you not feel that as much as 
myself 2” 

Miss Caroline seemed to muse. “ Did anything particular occur? Oh, 


now I know. Bosberry’s great organ was to have played and didn’t. 
Yes, that was very annoying.” 


“It may be so,” returned Valentin, not altogether gratified by the 


shortness of Miss Caroline’s memory. 
much more annoying.” 

« You must tell me what it was, then,” said the young lady, still with 
the same look of wonderment, “for I really can’t recollect.”’ 

“Is that possible ?”” asked Valentin, reproachfully. “Have you for- 
gotten the words I spoke when those two enormously tall persons inter- 
rupted our conversation ?”” 

“Do yo mean my cousin Frank and Mr. Spencer Pizey ?” said Miss 


Caroline, evading a direct answer. “Yes, they are both very tall. 
Which do you think the handsomest ?” 


“But there was a circumstance 
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“Tam no judge of handsome men,” replied Valentin, in a dissatisfied 
tone ; but recovering himself, he added immediately, “I think only of 
one handsome girl !” 

Affecting not to notice this remark, which was delivered point-blank to 
her address, Miss Caroline moved towards the piano. 

‘“‘ Here comes papa ;” she said, * we had better begin.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the Alderman, bustling in—“ don’t lose any time, 
Carry, begin at once! I’ve only half an hour to spare. How do, 
Mussoo ?—how do? Now, then, set to work!” 

Fate seemed to have a spite against Valentin. For the second time 
she had interfered at a critical moment. With the best grace he could 
he followed to the instrument. 

A piece was selected from Miss Caroline’s répertoire, on which Valentin 
was the first to operate. Half an hour, he thought, would soon slip 
away—and the quantum he intended to give would scarcely be over before 
the Alderman came back again, if everything prospered as he expected. 
When he had rattled away to the Alderman’s heart’s content, Miss Caro- 
line took her turn, and if she was less noisy than her instructor, it was not 
for want of encouragement. So they went on, alternately, till at last the 
Alderman looked at his watch, and finding that he had overstayed his 
time, he bustled off as quickly as he had bustled in, his parting injunction 
to Valentin being, that he should ‘“ grammar it well in.” 

Was the Alderman’s conduct prudent in thus leaving a very pretty girl, 
not the steadiest in the world, in the company of a young Frenchman of 
whom he absolutely knew nothing, except that he called himself a musical 
teacher? Perhaps not. But then the Alderman knew that if he were 
not a Cerberus, his wife—she will pardon me for saying so—his honoured 
helpmate was. As long as Mrs. Jones was within hail, his daughter, he 
felt satisfied, was safe, even had she been surrounded by a legion of 
Zouaves, a corps which Mrs. Jones called “ Zooves,” and the Alderman 
Zoovars.”” 

This was an excellent excuse for him, no doubt, but where, in the 
mean time, was Mrs. Jones? Where should she be, but attending to some 
domestic affairs which required her especial presence ; besides, she did not 
know of the Alderman’s engagement, and fancied him at his post beside 
the piano. This illusion lasted for full ten minutes after his departure, 
when suddenly the music ceased. 

There is nothing excites attention so much as the cessation of an accus- 
tomed sound, and Mrs. Jones paused in her occupation which was being 
carried on in a small room that looked out on the back garden, close to 
the conservatory, with which it communicated by a side-door that stood 
conveniently open. Perhaps it may be as well to state the nature of Mrs. 
Jones’s occupation. To tell the trath—and she must not be blamed for 
housewifely habits, seeing that she had not all her life been a fine lady— 
she was making raspberry jam—and that was the cause of the delicious 
smell which had so intoxicated Valentin. 

Had she heard the Alderman’s voice still loud in applause, Mrs. Jones 
would have gone on dyeing her fingers in tranquillity, but, instead of 
those familiar tones, there came a dead silence. What could be the 
meaning of that? She would go and see. She accordingly rose and 
quietly stole into the conservatory, where, from a point which commanded 
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a full view of the drawing-room, she beheld there a sight which made 
her quiver with indignation. There, close to the music-stool on which 
her daughter was sitting, with her charming head averted, Mossoo, junior, 
was kneeling and violently gesticulating. It is not on record that she 
heard Miss Caroline exclaim, ‘“‘ Unhand me, sir !”’ but it is quite certain 
that had she been so disposed she might have done so. 

For an instant a mist appeared to swim before Mrs. Jones’s eyes, but 
making a supreme effort, which irritated mammas alone are _— to, she 
rushed back to the room she had just quitted, and grasping the bowl of 
raspberry jam, silently and rapidly retraced her steps, bearing the fragrant 
burden. No thought was in her mind of damaged furniture, no vision of 
wasted condiment, one sole idea possessed her—the infliction of speedy 
and condign punishment on the foreigner who had dared to invade her 
sanctuary, dared to make love before her eyes to the destined bride of 
Frank Cheesman, her own sister’s son. 

He was still kneeling, still holding Caroline’s hand, the backs of 
both were towards her, Caroline was in so much trepidation, Valentin 
in such a state of excitement, that neither heard the footsteps of 
Nemesis, till down she came upon them with the scream of a seagull, 
down she came with the bow] of raspberry jam full upon Mossoo, junior’s, 
devoted head. Not the jam alone, but the vessel in which it floated, 
which covered him like an extinguisher, and stretched him on the carpet, 
streaming, if not with gore, at all events with an excellent imitation of it. 

Caroline started to her feet, dreadfully frightened at first at the sud- 
denness of the shock, but her fright speedily gave way to unextinguish- 
able mirth at the ridiculous condition of her presumptuous adorer, lying 
soaking in jam at her feet. While she was still shrieking with laughter, 
Mossoo, junior, struggling from beneath the bowl, arose. 

** You impudent rascal !” cried Mrs. Jones, ‘ get out of my house this 
minute! I only wish the Alderman was here with a horsewhip. Dare 
to say a word, and I'll take the poker to you myself.” 

Indeed, so great was Mrs. Jones’s fury that she actually made a rush 
to the fireplace, with the purpose of carrying out her threat, but Mossoo, 
junior, did not give her time to put it into execution. He gasped and 
spluttered for one moment of terrified indecision, then seizing his hat, 
which like himself was saturated with raspberry jam, turned tail upon 
the indignant matron, and fled from the room with a speed which a 
Federal only could rival. 

It would be too distressing to depict the feelings of Mossoo, senior, 
when the conquering hero, whom he had so anxiously been waiting: for, 
emerged from the cab which luckily passed by as he darted out of Alder- 
man Jones’s preserve—a word which will rankle to the end of time in the 
memory of Valentin Gribou. I, therefore, draw a veil over it, invoking 
the same mystic shroud to cover the brief remainder of the Mossoos’ visit 
to the International Exhibition. 

For the satisfaction of those who may wish to be enlightened on one 
or two points of this veracious history, I briefly resume them. 

Astyanax and Hector did not become the prey of Lord Mortimer, for 
the simple reason that Joseph Stubbs never sent the dogs to London. He 
“ happened” te “ take something with a friend,”’ which made him forget 
all about them, till he fancied it was too late. ‘These Mossoos,” he said, 
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“only come over for a few days; they can’t want the dawgs in Lunnon ; 
they shall have ’em when they comes back.” He kept his word; and 
though Jean Gribou’s purse was much lighter on his return than when 
he started, Joseph Stubbs got more than his deserts—a thing that does 
not always happen. 

What helped to make that purse lighter, was the fact that “ the Pro- 
fessor” was not to be heard of when the Mossoos inquired after him 
at “The New Drum,” where they also were informed by the waiter that 
Harry Blinks and his associates were all of them swindlers of the very 
first water. 

Sergeant Lynx appears also to have entertained the same, or even a 
worse opinion of Lords Mortimer and Seymour, who at the present 
moment are undergoing a sentence of penal servitude for an attempt to 
commit a robbery in the International. 

It seems that, finding the Mossoos had got an inkling of their true cha- 
racters, they tried to carry out the project adverted to a few pages back. 
It was nothing less than the plunder of a distinguished West-End jewel- 
ler’s case, to accomplish which they concealed themselves in the building. 
Sergeant Lynx had guessed their intentions, from something he over- 
heard, and resorted to the dodge of keeping watch on a pedestal, in the 
disguise of a statue, covered over for the night with green baize. By 
this artifice he effected their capture. If Lord Mortimer had been a 
prophet as well as a peer it might have gone hard with the ingenious 
detective, to whom that nobleman said, when he was consigned with his 
friend to the prison van, “I'll tell you what it is, Sergeant Lynx, 1’ll 
have you turned out of the Force, you mark my words. If I go to the 


Criminal, the judge will say to both of us, ‘You have been wrongfully 
accused, and leave this Court without the slightest stain on either of your 
characters.’ ” 


PHILOSOPHY OF RAILWAYS.* 


Ir is now twelve years since Dr. Dionysius Lardner told us, in his ex- 
cellent work on “ Railway Economy,” that the art by which the products 
of labour and thought, and the persons who labour and think, are trans- 
ferred from plaee to place, is, more than any other, essential to social ad- 
vancement. Without it no other art can progress. It now seems, ac- 
cording to Mr. W. Bridges Adams, almost a truism to state that the word 
“railway”’ is only a convertible term for human progress in high civilisa- 
tion. Without roads either by land or water, the human beings of the 
world would be little else than families or tribes dwelling in a state of 
ignorance of all but that which immediately surrounded them. A striking 
instance of this great fact presents itself to our imagination in connexion 
with the “cotton famine.” Owing to the difficulties connected with the 
navigation of the river Niger, the interception of the Sahara to the north, 


* Roads and Rails, and their Sequences, Physical and Moral. By W. Bridges 
Adams, Engineer. Chapman and Hall. 
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and of various impediments to the east and west, the great negro empires 
of Sokoto and Bornu, with the surrounding independent populations of 
Pullo Fellatah, Songhay, Adamawa, Bagirmi, Waday, Mosi, and others— 
millions upon millions of industrious men dwelling in the native country 
of the cotton-plant, and already largely cultivating it—have been from 
time immemorial utterly cut off from communication with the rest of the 
world, and are, indeed, only known now to a few persevering readers of 
the adventurous narratives of a still smaller number of enterprising 
travellers. What a change would be produced by the opening of the 
navigation of the Niger by a regular fleet of iron boats, or the simple 
construction of a practicable road or railway from the western coast to 
Timbuktu, Sokoto, and Kuka! Two empires and various independent 
kingdoms and populations would be recovered to the outer world, and the 
looms of Europe would groan under a plethora of material, such as we 
might imagine would likewise flow from the establishment of railway com- 
munication with the old. Assyrian and Babylonian empires, and the con- 
version of the now waste lands of Chaldea and Mesopotamia into fields 
of that gossypion or xylon of whose wool, according to Pliny, the gar- 
ments of the priests of a remote antiquity were manufactured. The 
Romans were the greatest power of the old world, and the Romans were 
the greatest road-makers. “The military roads of the Scottish High- 
lands terminated fruitless rebellions, but the mineral roads of modern — 
times have done more to civilise mankind than the military roads of 
Napoleon.” 

It is something in this monotonous world of ours to get hold of an 
abstract and original thinker. Men cannot, in our days of incessant com- 
petition, often afford to be philosophers. Those who possess only what is 
called abstract knowledge do not thrive in a worldly sense : 


They are in advance of their time, and it must ever be so, for men cannot ap- 
— the value, even in a worldly sense, of that which they do not themselves 
now. Therefore a Dalton may starve in his laboratory while the purveyor of 
the sybarite may revel in his own or in other men’s luxuries. And the philosophic 
discoverer of the laws of light must turn spectacle-maker ere the world can see 
his value. As philosophical men are rarely practical business men, and cannot 
put into matter that hie they possess in mind, they serve chiefly as a kind of 
milch cow for another species of men, who reap the worldly profit by possessing 
that peculiar knowledge and acuteness in which the original-minded men are 
lacking. And each has his reward after his kind. The taste and habits of the 
thorough practical man are usually of the more expensive kind. The thoughtful 
man is simpler in his tastes. But it were a part of wisdom, even ina worldly 
point of view, that the world should take care of its abstract benefactors, lest, 
abstracting wholly on them and giving nothing ¢o them in return, the race 
should die out and leave us a nation of Chinese, reproducing eternally and 
originating nothing. 
Mr. Adams, however, professes to be at once a philosopher and a prac- 
tical man—the milch cow and the milkman in one—the highest of all 
combinations personified ; and it is with a proportionate amount of in- 
terest that we look to what he knows and has to say, for the reason of his 
publishing was, he intimates, the belief that he knew and had something 
to say, and which he has endeavoured to put in plain language. 
Now what the highway was to the river and canal before steam existed, 
that has the railway become to the highway—a better road. 
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“ But,” Mr. Adams informs us, “it would be a mistake to suppose 
that railways have culminated either in capacity or structure. The 
railway in its perfection, complete in all parts, has yet to be invented. 
Why else the complaint of shareholders that maintenance of way costs 
up to 300/. per mile per annum? Gladly would they say ‘ Divide et 
impera’—Make a good dividend and rule over us—to any railway chief- 
tain who would stay this evil.” Our author, it will be perceived, is 
facetious as well as practical and philosophical. 

Mr. Adams has a theory that the development of the railway system 
will put an end, in a great measure, to the evils consequent on division 
of labour, by allowing operatives to move about the country, and en- 
couraging them, like American labourers, to change every few years 
their occupations and places of abode, instead of remaining at one work, 
in one centre of industry, all their days. 

The argument is pretty and specious, but we grieve to say not con- 
vineing. We cannot see that the perfection in skill, which alone com- 
mands the market, can be attained by change of labour. It is true that 
an author often obtains as much relief by change of employment as by 
rest. Phrenologists have long ago remarked this, and accounted for it ; 
but a lifetime is now barely sufficient to perfect oneself in any one 
branch of knowledge. We do not talk now of a naturalist, except by 
courtesy ; a man must be a zoologist, an entomologist, or a botanist ; he 
cannot stand high in all three. Still, there is a medium in all things. 
The Turcoman’s wife and the Kashmirian matron can attend to pastoral 
and tent, or household duties, while the one weaves her carpets and felts, 
and the other shawls; and we do not see why the factory population 
should be fit for only one duty in life. It is probable that their moral 
and physical beings would be very much benefited by an occasional 
change. We are sure the prospects of the country would be benefited 
by it. Albeit then we do not see that the facility of transport afforded 
by railways is as yet having much or any tendency that way, we cordially 
join in the hope that it may have that effect ultimately, and be the 
means of relieving the overgrown factory populations of certain districts. 

We are apt to regard our modern railways as an invention produced 
by one individual mind. It is almost considered a heresy to doubt it. 
But Mr. Adams tells us that nothing is more certain than that the rail- 
way, as we at present possess it, is a compound of successive contrivances 
by many individual men. It did not start, like Pallas Athene, fully 
armed from the head of Jupiter. It was a process precisely akin to that 
of a traveller patching from time to time the soles of his shoes as they 
wear by the roughness of the road. It was a necessary growth of the 
digging and transportation of minerals, coal and metallic ores, to fur- 
naces and seaports : 


When the pack-saddle was set aside, and wheels adopted, it was not long 
before impassable ruts were formed, and were filled in from time to time wit 

any material that lay most convenient, brushwood or stones; and planks, such 
as navvies use to this day for their barrows, were still more convenient. As 
the waggons were apt to run off the planks at curves, it became necessary to 
border them with rising edges to keep the wheels in track. And then came the 
difficulty of the wear of the planks beneath the wheels. To prevent this wear 
they were ultimately treated like the wheels themselves—covered with strakes 
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of iron. This led the way to the tramways of iron, a hard narrow trammelled 
surface, not permitting great speed on account of the breakage of the cast-iron, 
and ultimately both cast-iron wheels and cast-iron trams were contrived to suit 
each other. We hear of them first about the year 1630, constructed of timber, 
and in 1760 both rails and wheels were made of iron where work was hard. 

The steam locomotive—the essential of our modern railway locomotion— 
had its birth on the common road; brought forth from the brains of Murdoch 
and Trevethick, in England, though brains both in Switzerland and France had 
seethed at the same work, and the Lorrainer, Cugnot, is the first on record 
stated to have made a practical machine, albeit one that would not work. Blen- 
kinsop, one of our northern men, in 1811, made practical locomotives to haul 
coal up steep ascents, by means of a rack attached to one rail, with a toothed 
ssiglling-aheel working into it, and thus securing adhesion. And it was 
subsequently found that the adhesion of plain wheels was quite sufficient with 
moderate ascents. The tooth and rack system was thus lost sight of, though 


no doubt available for many useful purposes, and some day to be revived with 
more perfect structure. . 


So iron rails, and wheels, and locomotive engines had, by the work- 
ing of many trains and consecutive contrivances, been made practical 
facts, before, in the year 1814, George Stephenson made an improved 
locomotive engine, with more contrivances added to it. It is not only in 
regard to the invention of the locomotive that Mr. Adams takes up a 
decidedly adverse position to Mr. Smiles and other historians, but he 
laughs at the misplaced enthusiasm of his biographer when adverting: to 
the circumstance of Stephenson having made Dr. Buckland aware that 
the sun’s rays were remotely the cause of the locomotive’s progress on 
the railway, because the sun’s rays were engaged in the first condensa- 
tion of the carbon which afterwards became coal : 

Philosophy—“ all vegetation” says— 
Is but a hoarding up of the sun’s rays. 


And Mr. Smiles remarks thereon: “The idea was, certainly, a most 
striking and original one: like a flash of light it illuminated, in an 
instant, an entire field of science.” It did nothing of the kind; it was 
the mere playfulness of a practical with an abstract philosopher, and had 
no application whatever beyond that of a remote and fanciful juxta-posi- 
tion of ideas. 

Mr. Adams traces the failure of the first steam omnibus on common 
roads to opposition and to the want of more vehicles, and of water and 
fuel stations. But a change, he says, is coming on: 


Steam, which began its utilitarian career as mg el for miners, has jong 


since become a farm-labourer. Portable engines, which some few years bac 
counted by twos and threes, now count by thousands. Beginning by bei 
merely portable, these farm-engines are now becoming locomotive, have learne 
to lay down their own rails, and, like tame elephants, they can disport them- 
selves over ploughed fields and plough them, and climb over lumps and clods, 
pass over railway sleepers with the rails omitted, and drag cannon through . 
morasses, and yet become ordinary engines when required to thrash corn, and 
pump water, and saw timber, and chop straw, and cut hay, and every kind of 
work that may be wanted, at the same time gradually converting mere clod- . 
hoppers into skilled mechanics. 

Long it cannot be ere our suburban roads and our country roads will have 
iron rails inserted in their surfaces, over which locomotives with small wheels 
will work in hilly districts, and locomotives with larger wheels on more level 
districts. George Stephenson was right in preferring iron to gravel for road 
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surfaces; right in preferring levels to inclines; but, notwithstanding, it is good 
to have the iron surface to the inclined road where the traffic is small, till such 
time as the increased traffic will pay for levelling. ‘The great trunk lines need 
feeders, and the branches of nature’s trees are ever smaller than the trunks. 
When the time shall come that the roads leading to our farms and pastures shall 
be all iron lines, fuel and materials of all kinds will permeate the bye as well as 
the high roads, and a general mechanical education of the farm-labourers will 
raise them more in the scale than the labourers of manufacturing towns. The 
squalid huts will pass away and be no more, the easy means of transit will unlock 
the latent faculties, and the labour both of townsmen and countrymen will be 
convertible to either locality. Steam has been hitherto a worker only for the 
general public, or for the purposes of production; but steam or some other form 
of heat has yet to be converted to all kinds of domestic purposes, whereby 
— application of men and women to mere slave-labour—will become 
extinct. 

The question of fish-bellied parallel and double-beaded rails, of cast- 
chairs and cross-sleepers, of broad and narrow gauge, and fish joints, is 
of far too professional a character for discussion here: so also with regard 
to stations, bridges, and works of art, in which we take an interest, as we 
do in the progress of railways, the more so as they are permanent 
structures ; but the questions, connected with which, whether in regard 
to style or materials used, are of an almost purely professional character. 
It is the same with regard to the “moving stock,” which, it would 
searcely be believed by the uninitiated in such matters, is a term which 
has been subjected to much criticism. Captain Huish, the manager of 
the London and North- Western, called it “rolling stock.” The question 
at issue thus became whether the stock was rolled or moved along. A 
wheel proper moves by rolling, but the wheels on rails do not roll; a 
sledge, on the other hand, moves without rolling, but the wheels on rails 
move partly with a rolling and partly with a sledging motion—so, 
although the stock is neither a rolling stock nor a sledging stock, all that 
can be said of it is, that it is a “ moving stock.” 

It is not very satisfactory to find our author, after discussing the 
mechanical causes of accidents on railways, arriving at the conclusion 
that in the present condition of traffic on the great metropolitan railways 
accidents involving loss of life must infallibly be on the increase, whatever 
may be done in mechanical improvement respecting them. The present 
imperfect condition of railway conveyance is also a cause of ill-health. 
“The sitting posture,” Mr. Adams remarks, ‘ which induces paralysis in 
literary men, possibly by the compression of their blood-vessels and 
retardation of the circulation which induces cold feet, must be much 
exaggerated by the incessant vibration of a carriage.” There is also an 
unwholesome effect produced upon the brain, both by vibration and by 
the rapidity with which objects succeed to one another, as also, possibly, 
by the mere rapidity of transit through space, to which some organisations 
are more sensitive than others. Mr. Adams makes some valuable sug- 
gestions towards ameliorating this condition of things by means of ex- 
clusive passenger lines, with a better class of vehicles, having ventilation, 
space, and every convenience, with increased speed; and he adds: 

Whether this is worth doing now—whether England and France have ad- 
vanced sufficiently far in civilisation, and wealth, and the value of time—whether 
it is worth while to bring Madrid within fifteen hours of Paris and twenty-three 
hours from London, and Cadiz within thirty hours from London, and thus 
materially diminish the sea-distance to Panama as the highway to Australia— 
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whether it is worth while to bring the orange-groves and balmy atmosphere of 
southern France within eighteen hours of London now, is simply a question as 
to the number of the wealthy who may desire it; but that this will eventually 
come to pass is no mere problem; it is as sure a thing, sooner or later, as the 
transit between London and Windsor, or Paris and Marseilles. 

At present the question is, are there wealthy capitalists enough in Europe to 
furnish eight millions and a half of money to shorten the distance between 
London and Toulon to a day’s journey, and seven millions more to bring Cadiz 
within thirty hours of London, and travellers enough to pay interest and expenses 
for special travelling, at from forty to fifty miles per hour, at 1d. per mile? Are 
there, moreover, men with political power sufficient to overcome commercial 
hesitation, and willing to write their names on this new scroll of the world’s 
civilisation, rendering distance no bar to the personal communication of the 
powerful and intelligent throughout a 

No, not yet! Europe is not yet ruled by men loving freedom and man’s 
happiness, and using power for the furtherance of freedom, and so all surplus 
industry is wasted on soldiers and the materials of war, instead of being vested 
in reproductive works. 


Mr. Adams goes further than this. He argues that there is no valid 
reason, save some preliminary outlay, why all the highways and turnpike- 
roads of Englaud should not be converted into practical railways. As it 
is, they are worked at a cost ten times that of railway highways by steam. 
Upon the solution of this question, he argues, depends the practicability 
of placing the progress of agriculture side by side with that of manufac- 
tories in the districts still unoccupied by railways. 

Underground tunnels, the safety and wholesomeness of which are open 
to grave doubts, have superseded street lines in this country. Mr. Adams 
suggests doubling the streets eA forming rails at the first floor level, to 
be placed upon open cast-iron framework. But he admits himself that 
the effect would be to darken the shops and produce an unpleasant effect 
on the upper floor, saying nothing of the risk in case of getting off the 
rails, and the annoyance of the ashes from the fire-box. The extension 
of the city by railroads is taken up in a more serious and indeed a zealous 
tone. Cities as they are, are the abodes of perennial disease. 


Fairer site for city never existed, than this of our London. Margins of hills 
and rising grounds, with a magnificent river rolling through them. Middlesex 
on one side, Surrey on the other ; and around the river bottom belts of meadow 
land, and sites of once gardens, and orchards, and pastures, as the fragmenta 
remnants still show, but now desecrated with thousands of unwholesome dwell- 
ings, where water rises within a foot of the surface. The true sites of southern 
London are the rising slopes of the Surrey hills, and no city could well be 
imagined more beautiful than a north and south London, with the clear bright 
river, and orchards, gardens, and meadows between, nourished by the organic 
detritus that now pollutes the stream. 


This is very suggestive and very true, but we do not see any easy 
remedy to it; nor would all the streets and highways turned into rail- 
roads remove the Londoners to the hills and slopes. They actually seem 
in some quarters to revel in their air-ponds and dirty homes. 


It is sometimes asserted (says Mr. Adams) that English capital has been sunk 
and wasted in making railways in foreign countries. This may be the fact as 
regards English shareholders to some extent, but in regarding it as a help to 
commerce it may be doubted whether we have not materially benefited by the 
outlay. We certainly benefit by the Canadian outlay, and by Australian outlay, 


= so shall we do by the Cape and all other colonies, East and West Indies in- 
clusive. 
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It is true that we have an easy and tolerably safe road to our colonies—the 
ocean—but to our East India colonies—ié. e. to a large portion of the English 
empire, it is a great convenience to have a land road, also, as far as possible, to 
avoid the long distance round the Cape of Good Hope. For individuals, or small 
numbers, the passage across France to the Mediterranean by Marseilles, or 
through Austria to Trieste, is simple enough, but for the passage of troops we 
need our own road, without asking permission, and that road must be through 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Our route hitherto has been through Egypt, but our 
neighbours are taking all possible pains to convert Egypt into an appanage of 
France, so that they may charge us a toll, or bar up our passage when it suits 
them, at their own pleasure, unless we do as we have done before, take it away 
from them again, and restore it to its right owners. Egypt may be regarded as 
a dependency of Turkey, subject to a tribute, but without the right to make any 
public roads — by permission of Turkey. — might any day forbid our 
passage through Egypt if France could coerce her, but in such case we should 
probably take the matter into our own hands, as stopping our right, or at least 
our custom, of way. 

But it is worth while to consider whether the pass through Egypt to the Red 
Sea is the best route we could take. The railway belongs to the Pasha, and he 
may charge what fares he likes, and if he gets in debt to France, and mortgages 
the railway, the prices are not likely to be lowered. Let us therefore consider 
another route. 

If we pass up the Straits of Gibraltar we arrive at Malta. If we go across 
France by way of Marseilles we also arrive at Malta. If we go by way of Trieste 
we arrive, down the Adriatic, at Candia, where no doubt the Sultan would give 
us good coaling and other accommodation. From Marseilles to Candia is a 
distance of about 1300 miles, and from Marseilles to Alexandria is about 1600, 
while from Trieste to Candia the distance is only about 1000 miles, and from 
Gibraltar to Malta and Candia the distance is only about 1700 miles. The dis- 
tance from Gibraltar to Alexandria is about 2000 miles. The whole distance from 
Gibraltar to Seleucia, a port in Arabia, is 2300 miles, and from Trieste to Seleucia 
it is only 1600 miles. 

Arriving at Seleucia we are within 20 miles of Antioch, as the crow flies, 60 
miles from Aleppo, aud 100 miles from Jaber Castle, situated on the head-waters 
of the Euphrates, to which vessels as large as Thames barges can arrive in all 
seasons. To construct a railway the distance would increase to about 125 to 
150 miles. It has been estimated that a railway can be made for about a million 
and a quarter, and the Sultan has given a grant to an English company of a con- 
cession for 99 years, with a guaranteed interest on the outlay of 6 per cent., 
taking the plant at a valuation, at the end of the time. 

But English shareholders will not take this up unless the English goverrment 
helps in the guarantee. 

Why the government should guarantee it as a matter of course, is not easy to 
perceive, but this is an exceptional case. It is a highway to India better than 
that by the Isthmus of Suez, even were the long-talked-of canal made. It isa 
highway guaranteed by the Sultan, and moreover a highway over which most 
profitable traffic must come. It makes us the protectors of the Sultan’s 
dominions in Asia Minor as the guardians of our own rights. It opens up an 
enormous amount of valuable territory for cultivation, and it shortens the route 
to India by more than 1000 miles. It is about 4680 miles from Malta to Bombay 
by the Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea, and it is little more than 3805 miles by 
Seleucia, the Euphrates, and the Persian Gulf to Bombay, being a difference of 
875 miles; and if the mouth of the Indus, or Kurrachee, be the port of debarka- 


tion in India, the difference will be nearly 1200 miles. Supposing Kurrachee 
to be the sea-gate of India, it will be seen by a glance at the —— that two sides 
i 


of Arabia have to be coasted, and by the Euphrates only one, little more than 


half the distance. 
The line is of peculiar value to the English government, as it is guaranteed 
by the Sultan against all competition, and therefore cannot be interfered with. 
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English shareholders probably entertain a notion that in a despotic country, 
and in case of war, there would be no security for their property lying at the 
mercy of wild Arabs. This is a fallacy. The wild Arab is essentially a merchant, 
a buyer and seller, as much so as a Hebrew ; and he only levies black-mail upon 
travellers because he has no trading resources. The Arab is a man of energy 
and quick wit, who can work mechanically if he can get mechanical work to do, 
and he is the very man to deal in transit. It is = clear that if a railway were 
to be made, turnmg the Arabs out of work and depriving them of their rights— 
their black-mail—it would be a cause of feud, and stealing rails, and doing mis- 
chief of all kinds; but if these same Arabs were made the police of the line, 
they would be at once converted from foes to friends, and would take good care 
that no one should injure or interfere with the line that furnished them with 
their salt. The Arabs, in fact, would become the workmen of the line, and grow 
as familiar as ourselves with rails and locomotives. : 

All this is theory, the capitalists would say, we must first see a line in 
practice. How can this be done experimentally ? . 

There would not be much difficulty about it without any guarantee from the 
English government. One of the first processes in making a railway is to lay 
down a temporary line, along which the materials may be conveyed. This 
embraces rails, sleepers, and points, and crossings, and ballast-engines, and may 
be estimated at from six to nine hundred pounds per mile. For a thousand 

ounds per mile it would be practicable to lay down a light railway and to work 
it by light engines. It may be remembered that at the outset the Suez route 
was traversed by vehicles drawn by horses, without a rail, and this gave rise 
ultimately to the railway. Now the distance from the shore of the Bay of 
Antioch to the town of Antioch is only twenty miies, and this twenty miles 
could be laid down with a light railway for waggons carrying half a ton per wheel, 
at a cost of 20,000/. This, at no great risk, would test the business capacity 
and safety of the country. If found to answer, the line could be continued to 
Aleppo, and thence to the head navigation of the Euphrates. This would be 
quite sufficient to commence the traffic, and the railway would follow with 
0 gl The light rails laid down would then serve to form branches and 
eeders. 

Time was that Syria and Asia Minor were the abodes of opulence and civilisa- 
tion, and they would be so again with facility and cheapness of transit. It is 
the especial aptitude of England to bring this thing to pass. 


Most earnestly do we hope that Mr. Adams may turn out a true 
prophet. Notwithstanding the long delay that has taken place in enter- 
ing upon the proposed communication with India, and the opening of a 
vast extent of territory so promising in every respect for the cultivation 
of cotton as the alluvial plains of Babylonia, Chaldza, and Susiana, we 
are happy to have it in our power to say that there are still hopes of the 
project becoming a reality. The Sublime Porte is willing to raise the 
amount of security on capital expended in an object which cannot but 
tend to promote the prosperity and security of the empire, and give a new 
movement to its populations ; and it is to be hoped that our own govern- 
ment will not in the presence of the projected canals in Nicaragua and at 
Suez refuse, at the dictation of the imperial projector of those two great 
schemes, that guarantee to a direct railway communication with India, 
which its importance in a commercial, military, and political point of 
view so fully entitle it. 

A last chapter on railways as a national defence contains many not less 
suggestive notions than its predecessors. Proceeding upon the basis that 
rapidity in movement is an important element in fighting battles, Mr. 
Adams first advocated the adoption of what he designates as moving 
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land forts, which have since been tried in the Disunited States, and 
the inconvenience of which is that, being upon railways, the enemy 
must come up to them; they cannot, in one sense, go to the enemy— 
that is to say, a land fort may be sent from London to Reigate by train 
—but the enemy need not crowd round it at Reigate, or even in any way 
trouble themselves about so unwelcome a visitor. 

One more extract, which is in precise conformity with what we have 
argued elsewhere upon the all-important relations of cotton-factory popu- 
lations and slavery : 


The supply of cotton finally centred in America, fostered by the slave-trade, 
and Lancashire became indirectly the great slave-owner of the world, long after 
England had freed the last of her own slaves. Political economy denounced it— 
did not recognise such prosperity as possessing the elements of permanence ; and 
a change had to come about, for slavery is not an institution of civilisation, but 
only of barbarism, and barbarism is ever losing ground in the struggle with civili- 
sation. The crisis came at last, and the supply of cotton is broken off by the 
war in America, which, end how it may, whether in reunion or separation, will 
never again make Lancashire a dependency or suzerainty of American Cotton 
States. Misery, like to that of the hand-loom weavers, has again fallen on Lan- 
cashire, and now in their distress they turn their eyes in search of relief to 
that very India which, in the olden time, was deprived of her trade in cotton 
cloth by the very ancestors of the men who now claim her help. 

It will only be for a time. Manchester men will aid in procuring the culture 
of cotton in India, but Manchester men will soon discover that Indian cotton 
will afford a better profit in the markets of England and of the world, if the 
cotton be brought from India in woven webs instead of in bales, 


We are not prepared to go so far as Mr. Adams does, and to anticipate 
that London will soon be the emporium of Indian bales—of cloths and 
muslins spun and woven in India, Truly may our author add upon con- 
templating such a change : 


Much misery must be undergone by the change in Lancashire, but it is in the 
order of nature that it should take pA As the hand-loom weavers gave place 
to the steam-loom trades, so must men at 2s. a week give place to men at 3d., 
unless by mere chance they rise to a balance. 

But the natural men of an English climate are strong and muscular, as the 
natural men of India are delicate; and, save the misery to be endured in the 
change, and which the accumulated capital of Lancashire must be heavily taxed 
to alleviate, it is better that England should be peopled with muscular iron- 
workers than with delicate cotton-spinners and weavers. Slowly but surely will 
this process come about, and by the agency of long-headed Manchester men. 


There is in this, at all events, the comfort of a safety-valve for our 
factory population. Our great indigenous business after the growth of 
food is undoubtedly our iron manufacture in all its branches. While with 
regard to cotton, there are the interests and prospects of other countries 
and people to consider besides that of the Hindhus upon the destruction 
of the monopoly of cotton by the Southern States; with regard to iron, 
for war or peace, for commerce or industry, in all the world there does 
not yet appear to exist a region that can compete with us. 


VOL. LIT. 
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Durina the last few years some very valuable contributions have been 
made to the Goethe literature. ‘The Germans, aroused by Mr. Lewes’s 
excellent biography of their greatest poet, and feeling the tacit reproach 
that a foreigner should have undertaken the task, have been furbishing 
up their recollections, and we could mention some twenty volumes pub- 
lished during the last few years, which all serve more or less to perfect 
our knowledge of Goethe. Indubitably the most amusing, if not intrin- 
sically the most valuable of the series, is a work which has appeared 
during the past fortnight, in which a well-known actor and manager, 
Eduard Genast, reproduces that portion of his diary referring to the 
period when Goethe was director of the Weimar Court Theatre.* Adding 
to his own reminiscences those of his father, who was for several years stage 
manager under Goethe, he gives us, as we purpose to show, a very droll 

rtraiture of the poet, when he descended from the clouds and con- 

escended to instruct perverse and thick-headed actors. 

Genast the elder, originally intended for a priest, preferred the stage, 
and ran away from home. After strolling about for some time with 
travelling companies, he settled down at the Prague Theatre, where he 
formed the acquaintance of the immortal Mozart. The following is the 
account he used to give of the composition of the overture to “ Don 
Juan :” 


A dress rehearsal had already been given of “ Don Juan,” but no overture 
was ready, and Guardasoni seriously reproached the composer for his neglect, 
as, in all probability, the opera would have to be produced without it. Mozart, 
however, quite careless about the matter, supped on the evening before the last 
rehearsal with a canon, and several of the company, among them myself, were 
invited to meet him. We were all very jovial, and Mozart paid his respects to 
the excellent Hungarian wine. We broke up at one in the morning, and Wahr 
(the manager) and myself undertook to take Mozart home. On the road he 
hummed airs from “ Don Juan,” but continually reverted to the champagne 
song. The sharp October wind and the singing had entirely robbed him of his 
consciousness when he reached his lodgings, and he threw himself, full dressed, 
on his bed, and fell fast asleep. As Wahr and I were also the worse for wine, 
and did not care for the long walk home, we sat down on an old sofa, and were 
soon asleep too. We were suddenly aroused from our sweet slumber by power- 
ful tones, and on waking, to our amazement saw Mozart sitting at his desk with 
adim light and hard at work. Neither of us dared utter a word, and with 
true admiration we heard the immortal thoughts being developed. At nine 
o’clock he jumped up, and exclaimed, “There, it is finished.” We did the 
same, and he said, “ Why, how the deuce did you come here?” We kissed his 
white hands enthusiastically : he handed us the score, and begged us to deliver 
it to the four copyists in the office. ‘ Now we’ll sleep a little,” he said. In 
the evening the parts, still wet, lay on the music-stands. I had not missed any 
of the former rehearsals, and hence the effect which the overture produced on 
me was all the greater. At that day Prague was superior to all German cities 
in appreciation of music, and so this masterpiece had a tremendous success on 
its first performance. The opera was repeated twenty times in succession to 
crowded houses. 


* Aus dem Tagebuche eines alten Schauspielers. Von Eduard Genast. Two 
Vols. Leipzig: Voigt and Giinther. 
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The elder Genast was soon after engaged for Weimar, and arrived 
there in 1791, but felt inclined to be off again, for he felt horrified at the 
little city, in whose streets oxen, sheep, and pigs roamed about at their 
own sweet will. Nor was he excessively pleased with the condescending 
nod with which Goethe received him,'but he soon got over those feelings, 
married, and settled down. One of our author’s earliest reminiscences 
was a meeting with Schiller, whom he describes as a “tall man with long 
arms and long coat, a thin face, an aquiline nose, who walked about bare- 
headed.” Our author also has a good deal to tell us about the French 
campaigns, and the way in which the Gallic troops treated the Germans, 
but that is an old tale. More interesting is his account of the meeting 
of the Emperors of Russia and France and the German prinees at Erfurt, 
whence they migrated to Weimar for a shooting festival. A pavilion 
was erected on the top of a hill, in which the royal guests stood and 
levelled the game, which was driven up to them. Napoleon was a mise- 
rable shot, but a man of high position remarked on the subject, “ If 
Napoleon cannot shoot himself, he has people to shoot for him, and their 
bullets hit the mark; he has already laid low many a hart-royal, both 
German and foreign, and robbed them of their crowns.” The words 
had scarce been uttered, when a stag of twenty tines came bounding up 
within twenty yards of the tent. Napoleon is said to have shot at it, 
but missed it. Was this a hint given by fate to the autocrat that there 
was one European hart-royal which he could not lay low? In 1812 
people talked a good deal about the coincidence. A grand sight which 
our author witnessed was the visit paid by all the guests to the Weimar 
Theatre, when the French company, including Talma, performed the 
“Death of Julius Cesar.” The orchestra was boarded over, and the 
two emperors sat upon it in arm-chairs, the kings and grand-dukes were 
placed in the stalls, and the other princes in the pit, while the dress circle 
was reserved for ladies. The gallery was given up to marshals and 
chamberlains. It seemed as if the firmament had descended, for the pit 


was so brilliant with sparkling stars. Of this performance our author 
supplies a droll anecdote : 


All the kings and princes were expected to go in by the principal entrance 


which led to the stalls, pit, and orchestra. About twenty yards farther on was ' 


the entrance to the duke’s central box, and coachmen were accustomed to put 
down princes there. A coachman, probably unacquainted with the new regula- 
tions, drove the Kings of Bavaria and Wurtemberg to this door, and the porter 
had the strictest orders not to admit any male, no matter his rank, except the 


Officials on duty. My father was in the refreshment-saloon, when the sound of - 


a dispute reached his ear. He opened the door, and saw two gentlemen, wear- 
ing stars, in dispute with the porter. The stouter of these gentlemen accosted 
my father with the words, “Listen, my good friend; this man will not let me 
in, and yet I am the King of Wurtemberg!” The other said, “ And I am the 
King of Bavaria! Be kind enough to lead us to our seats.” My father replied, 
“Will your majesties deign to follow me?” Unluckily the nearest door that 
led to the pit was locked, and so their majesties were compelled to walk down 
the street, and, as fate would have it, at this very noment the two emperors 
drove up to the main entrance, and the kings were obliged to halt and take off 
their hats. But of what value was a German prince at that day ? 


Our author always had a wish to become an actor, but his father was 


resolutely opposed, and said to him, “I'll break every bone in your body 
T2 
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if you do not give up the absurd notion.” So the boy was obliged to 
choose a trade, and after much hesitation, selected that of a pastrycook. 
While thus engaged he saw a sledge, in which two gentlemen were 
seated, wrapped up in furs, and guarded by half a dozen Saxon hussars, 
stop at the post-house to change horses. Greatly was he amazed on 
hearing that it was the mighty Emperor of the French returning from 
Russia like a whipped hound. Of course the enthusiasm was intense ; 
Weimar and everybody wanted to be in at the death of France, but 
fortune’s wheel soon turned again : 


On April 17, 1813, Napoleon arrived at Weimar, and the duke and duchess 
went to meet him on the lowest step of the palace. He drove up in an eight- 
horsed coach : his Mameluke sat on the box, and when the carriage stopped he 
jumped down, opened the door, and helped Napoleon out, taking his fur coat 
and cap, and giving him his three-cornered hat, which, however, he did not put 
on, but saluted the duchess with a kiss on the forehead, offered her his right arm 
with an enchanting smile, and then conducted her up the steps. He took no 
notice at all of the duke. About two hours after he came down again with the 
duke. Both mounted and rode off, followed by a number of generals in rich 
laced uniforms. He, the omnipotent, wore his simple chasseur uniform, on which 
only the cross of the Legion was visible, while his suite — with stars and 
orders. So he rode away, the man with the yellow marble face, from which the 
enchanting smile had now disappeared: only a pair of dark stars flashed from 
his stony features. There he rode, the hero before whom all the world had 
trembled and still trembled. It seemed to us like a dream that only six months 
before the same man had dashed past this palace as a fugitive, and now stood at 


the head of 120,000 men, whom he had magically produced out of nothing, as it 
were. 


A fortunate accident at last gave our author the opportunity to appear 
on the stage. The basso singer, Strohmeyer, was sent by the duke to Paris 
on a confidential mission after the surrender of that capital, and Goethe 
suggested that young Genast should take his place. Papa made man 
objections, but they were of no avail; and so on April 23, 1814, he made 
his first appearance as Osmin. At this point of his reminiscences he 
intercalates his father’s account of the Goethe school, which will be read 
with great interest. Goethe opened the newly-built theatre in 1791, with 
a‘company drawn from every part of Germany. The salaries were 
wonderfully low, the highest for first parts in opera and comedy not ex- 
ceeding twenty-seven shillings a week. In those days, it must be borne 
in mind, all actors were expected to be double-handed—that is to say, 
capable both of singing and acting and making themselves generally 
useful. Goethe generally attended the rehearsals, and expressed his 
opinion as to the proper comprehension of a character; but he paid the 
greatest attention to Christiane Neumann, a girl of fourteen, who dis- 
played a wondrous talent. Her father, an excellent actor, whom Goethe 
intended to be his stage manager, died three months before the opening 
of the theatre, and the girl was so affected by it that she threw herself on 
the coffin, and had to be removed by force. Her histrionic talent was 
wonderfully developed by Goethe’s wise teaching, and Wieland said of 
her, that if she continued to progress for a few years longer, Germany 
would have only “ actress. ‘The first important part she 
was that of Arthur in “King John,” which tragedy Goethe himself 
adapted for the stage. In her fourteenth year she married an excellent 
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actor of the name of Becker, and fell ill after the birth of her second 
child. She died just before she attained her twentieth year: the sorrow 
felt was universal, and Goethe wrote in her memory the beautiful eleg 
called “* Euphrosyne,” which name was also inscribed on the simple obeliek 
raised by general subscription to her. In this elegy is a line which has 
much puzzled the critics: “ Drohtest mit grimmiger Glut den armen 
Augen,” of which the elder Genast supplies the following explanation : 
In the dress rehearsal of “ King John,” Christiane did not display sufficient 
horror at the red-hot irons: impatient at this, Goethe tore the instruments of 
torture from the hands of Hubert, and rushed at the girl with such a furious 
look that she trembled and fell on the stage in a fainting state. In great alarm, 
Goethe knelt down by her side, took her in his arms, and shouted for water. 
When she opened her eyes again, she smiled at him, kissed his hand, and offered 
him her lips ; it was a sweet and affecting revelation of paternal and filial affection. 
Goethe had immense difficulty, it is plain, in breaking his actors out of 
their old bombastic habits of recitation, and it was not till he had filled 
up gaps in his company with all the first talents in Germany that he 
succeeded in producing an ensemble such as had never been seen before. 
Still, he was very patient with them all, and never reproved them 
directly: thus, he would say, when dissatisfied, “‘ Well, that is not at all 
bad, although I have formed a different conception; suppose we think 
over the matter until the next rehearsal, and then, perhaps, our views 
will agree.” Goethe was often reproached for treating the stage as a 
chessboard, on which living figures could only move according to his 
will; but this our reporter considers an unjust reproach, though he allows 
that Goethe took great pains about the station and movements of his 
actors, and even regulated how many paces they should stand apart. 
His desire was to produce a picture on the stage, and, in the end, he 
succeeded. His first great effort was with Schiller’s “ Don Carlos,” 
which cost him endless trouble and vexation, for the actors could not 
manage the iambics at all, and stretched out the long syllables so inor- 
dinately, that it was like a saw-mill at work. The only way was to 
write the verses in prose for the actors, and make a long mark behind 
each line. After this tragedy Goethe produced both parts of “ Henry 
IV.,” which he himself translated and adapted. Very humorous is our 
reporter’s account of the journey he made, on Goethe’s account, to see 
performers of repute act in different parts of Germany. Thus, he went 
to Stuttgardt to see a celebrated player of the name of Esslair, who de- 
lighted him, but, unluckily, he was six feet four inches. He wrote to 
Goethe, mentioning Esslair’s talent, but not concealing the fact of his 
height, and Goethe wrote back: “ Look elsewhere, for I can make no 
use of a man half as tall again as our first lady” (the celebrated Ma- 
dame Jagemann). Goethe made it a rule that his company must play 
any parts, the highest and the lowest, as he thought proper, in order to 
produce a proper ensemble. This led to considerable unpleasantness, 
as may be supposed: thus, in giving out the parts in ‘* Wallenstein’s 
Lager,” he selected one of his best actors, Becker, to play an extremely 
subordinate part, which Becker refused to do. Goethe’s reply was, 
“ Tell him that if he refuse to play the part I will perform it myself ;” 
and Becker gave in at once. Among Goethe’s peculiarities was that of 
omitting in the playbills the titles of Messieurs and Mesdames, for, as 
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he said, “There are plenty of Misters and Mistresses in the world, but 
very few artistes.”’ Still, this gave rise to considerable confusion, es- 
pecially when the ladies played male parts. Another eccentricity of his 
was to alter the names of his company when they seemed to him too 
ugly or prosaic: thus, he lopped off the “ Peter’ from a Demoiselle 
Petersilie, and called her simply “ Silie.” 

In the year 1800, Schiller became co-conductor of the theatre with 
Goethe, and won all hearts by his amiability. He translated “ Mac- 
beth,” for instance, and Vohs, who performed the hero, was so negligent, 
that Goethe, present at a rehearsal, at once insisted on the play being 
deferred. Schiller, however, appealed, and at last the angry poet gave 
way. The tragedy was acted, and Vohs pleased everybody. At the end 
of the third act Schiller went on the stage and publicly embraced him; 
then he turned to Genast with the words, “ You see, Genast, we were 
right; he has certainly declaimed very different verses from those which 
I wrote, but he is splendid.” Our reporter saw Schiller for the last time, 
a week before his death, at the theatre, and was terrified at his pale face 
andi almost glassy eyes. The next day Genast called on him on busi- 
ness, and the servant told him that his master had. passed a very bad 
night, and was still in bed. For all that, though, he received his visitor 
with his wonted gentleness. “Yes, yes, my dear Genast,” he said, 
“here I am, down again. Goethe is not very well either, to-day, and 
I have sent to him. His strong constitution helps him over everything; 
he will recover, but who knows what the next black-veiled hour will bring 
us? Our bodies will part, but our souls will live together eternally.” 
After which he gave Genast a few instructions, and held out his hand 
to him, which was burning with fever. Genast left his modest little 
room with great grief, only to see him again on the bier. The sorrow 
was great, but no one dared to inform Goethe of his death, and yet 
they did not know how to put off the next performance without his 
authority. At length Madame Jagemann interposed, and told the 
duke that in her present feelings she could not act comedy. The theatre 
was therefore closed on the day after the death, and a notice posted up 
as to the reason. Some time after, pressing business compelled Genast 
to call on Goethe, and he went to him trembling. Goethe received 
him earnestly, but did not say a word about Schiller’s death, till, just 
when Genast was going away, the director exclaimed, “One thing 
more! tell the man who drew up the strange notice about my friend’s 
death that he ought to have let it alone. When a Schiller dies, the 
public do not require an apology about the theatre being closed.” It 
was a long time ere Goethe could be induced to visit the theatre again. 

On the first performance of Kleist’s “ Broken Jug,” a ducal official had 
the extraordinary audacity to hiss it. Karl August, who sat close to the 
stage, in the dress circle, leant over and cried, “‘ Who is the impudent 
man that dares to hiss in the presence of my wife? Hussars, seize the 
fellow!” This took place just as the culprit was escaping, and he was 
confined in the main-guard for three days. The next day Goethe said to 
Reimer, “The man was not so entirely in the wrong, and I should have 
joined in with him had respect and my position permitted it, but he ought 
to have waited till he had got outside the house.” As the theatre could 
only be regarded as a family stage, good manners and propriety were in- 
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dispensable, especially as the Duchess Louise honoured every performance 
with her presence. The applause, too, must not be immoderate, and 
calling before the curtain, though not prohibited, was not customary ; but 
when Iffland performed, though his name was not called, the audience 
applauded till he appeared. The “ Robbers” alone formed an exception 
from the rule ; when that play was performed the students were allowed 
to take some liberties, as the ducal family never appeared. Once, how- 
ever, they exceeded the limits of propriety: a large number of the 
students took off their coats, beer jugs were passed round, and they 
smoked and sang improper songs. ‘This was too much for Goethe; he 
rose in his box, which was in the pit tier, under the ducal box, and 
shouted, in his voice of thunder, ‘ People must not forget where they 
are.” The students, who had frequent opportunity of seeing Goethe 
at Jena, knew at once that this address did not come from a police 
lieutenant, and had such respect for the poet that the beer jugs and pipes 
at once disappeared and the disorderly attire arranged. Among the 
many new pieces which Goethe produced was “Romeo and Juliet,” 
translated by Schlegel, and adapted by Goethe. Of this adaptation the 
elder Genast says : 


Goethe was severely attacked for this adaptation, and not unjustly so. To 
myself it was a riddle, what could have induced him to alter the opening, with 
which the public at once enter into the action, as well as the conclusion, by sub- 
stituting for the former an insignificant servant’s song, and in the latter cutting 
out the last scene between Capulet, Montague, and the Prince, and maki 
Friar Lawrence deliver an epilogue. In the first act he converted the geni 
Mercutio into a toper and bully: the masterly description of Queen Mab was 
cut out, and instead of it Mercutio sighs for his supper; but in the second act 
he left this character in its originality. The most amusing and drastic figure of 
the nurse, whose presence is so indispensably necessary for the comprehension 
of Juliet’s character, was changed into a serious and very ordinary servant. . . . 
Furthermore, the critics objected that Goethe converted Romeo’s servant, Bal- 
thazar, into a young page, who gave a long description of Juliet’s funeral, 
instead of imparting to Romeo the simple fact of her death, as it stands in the 
es With the exception of the balcony scene, Mercutio’s sparkling speeches, 

the soliloquies of Friar Lawrence, but little was pret wd: 


So far we have followed the elder Genast’s record, and we now come to 
the son’s own connexion with Goethe. As we said, the young man was 
engaged at the theatre—at a weekly salary of seven thalers, or about one 
guinea. Goethe, however, was very kind to him, and gave him a con- 
siderable amount of valuable instruction. About this time a laughable 


incident took place, which amused the worthy cits of Weimar for some 
time : 


A butcher’s wife from Berlin, who had come to Weimar solely to become per- 
sonally acquainted with Goethe, after being refused admission several times by 
his servant, learned his usual hour of going out. She was recommended to hide 
herself behind a statue at the top of his steps till Goethe came out: he was fond 
of such homage, and she would assuredly be most heartily welcomed. The lad: 
punctually followed all these directions, and when Goethe appeared, she poppe 
out of her hiding-place with the words: “ Am I at last so fortunate as to have 
the great poet before me?” Goethe looked at her in surprise, and asked, “ Do 
you know me, madame?” ‘ Heavens! who does not know you! ‘Fast in its 
prison walls of earth, awaits the form of bakéd clay.’” Goethe laughed and 
replied, “ I am pleased to find that you are so well acquainted with my works. 
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Good morning, madame,” and walked past her. The esthetic butcher’s wife 
returned in delight to her inn, but. almost fell into hysterics when the landlord 
told her that Goethe would never forgive her for crediting him with the “ Song 
of the Bell.” Broken-hearted at having made such a fool of herself, she left the 
German Athens in the utn.ost haste. 


Goethe’s way of making his company ry! a new piece was very pe- 
culiar: they assembled in a large room of his house, round a table, on 
which lay four copies of the play. Of these the manager took one, 
Goethe another, while the other two passed from hand to hand, Goethe 
giving the signal to begin by tapping the table with a key. The ad- 
yantage of such a reading was, that all the actors obtained a fair idea of 
the nature of the whole play ; and the only thing Goethe expected in 
return was, that the performers should be perfect in their parts by the 
first rehearsal. Now and then painful scenes took place on the stage: 


At the first stage-rehearsal of ‘‘ Zenobia,” Unzelmann, who played the soldier, 
had the misfortune to arouse Goethe’s anger. He was one of the most indus- 
trious players, and a favourite of Goethe, but he also belonged to those who 
would not let themselves be cowed by an angry word from the master. At this 
rehearsal Unzelmann appeared with the manuscript in his hand, and read from 
it. At once Goethe’s voice burst forth loudly from his box: ‘I am not accus- 
tomed to see actors read their part.” Unzelmann excused himself with the 
remark that his wife had been ill for several days, and he had been unable to 
study his part. “Oh, stuff!” cried Goethe; “the day has four-and-twenty 
hours, including the night.” Unzelmann walked up to the footlights, and 
said: “ Your excellency is perfectly right ; the day has four-and-twenty hours, 
night included; but, in the same way as the statesman and the poet require 
night-rest, so does the poor player, who is often forced to play the fool when his 
heart is bleeding. Your excellency knows that I always do my duty; but in 
such a case I may fairly be excused.” This daring speech excited general sur- 
prise, and everybody waited for what would come. After a pause, Goethe 
answered sonorously, “The answer is a valid one. Go on.” 


During the further rehearsals of the same play Goethe had more 
trouble. It was his principle to regard the dress-rehearsal as the first 
performance, and hence no person not engaged in the play was allowed 
to be on the stage, or even poke his head out of the side-scenes. The 


latter crime an zsthetic machinist committed on this occasion, and Goethe 


at once thundered, “ Herr G’nast, remove that unnecessary head from 
the first entrance on the right, which is thrusting itself with improper 
curiosity into the frame of my picture.” It was equally a horror to 
him when the actors did not wait for their cue, and spoke before their 
turn: in such cases he would shout, in his stentorian voice, ‘ Pray let 
the other gentleman finish what he has to say. Good manners require 
this in decent society, how much more, then, on the stage. Such im- 
propriety may occur at pot-houses and at drinking-bouts, but never on 
the stage.” 

Our author’s voice was now permanently settled as a baritone, and 
the time had arrived for him to study under a recognised good master. 
Goethe proposed that he should go to Italy, and even offered to procure 
him a subsidy from the court, but to this his father, in his pride, would 
not consent, and it was at length resolved that he should go to Stutt- 
gardt. At the theatre of that capital many celebrated actors were en- 
gaged, the chief favourite of king and public being the comedian Vin- 
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cenz, who was fond of taking liberties. On one occasion the king re- 
ceived a pressing letter in his box, which he at once opened and read. 
Vincenz, who was acting at the moment, suddenly stopped and stood 
under the royal box, sharply looking at the king. The silence struck 
the king, who looked down into Vincenz’s stupidly smiling face, and the 
latter said, quite coolly, “ Pray don’t put a out of the way, your 
majesty; we are in no hurry down here, and can wait.” The Co 
laughed heartily at the jester, and after the performance sent him as a 
present a dozen of wine and ten florins. The following anecdote, how- 
ever, forms a striking contrast : 


At Hasers I formed the acquaintance of a most interesting man, Captain F., 
of the artillery, who had once been first tenor at the Karnther Thor Theatre at 
Vienna, . . . There the King of Wurtemberg of that day heard him, and was 
greatly pleased with him. By accident the king learned that the favourite 
singer was a subject of his own, and at once offered him an so as 
second tenor at the Stuttgardt Theatre. As F. declined the offer, he was sud- 
denly arrested in the night, and conveyed to Stuttgardt, with orders to report 
himself to the theatre director. He obeyed, and paid his respects to the in- 
tendant, who had already received orders to form an engagement with F. But 
F. was a resolute man, and declared most firmly that he would never appear on 
the Stuttgardt boards. What was to be done ?—await the king’s return. When 
this took place, and F. still adhered to his refusal, he was drafted to the arm 
asa gunmer. His handsome person, the knowledge of the science of war whic 
he displayed, and his bravery in the war of Liberation, gained him step after 
step, so that at the close of his military career he was appointed to one of 
the highest offices, and finally accredited as ambassador to a European great 
power. 


The death of the King of Wurtemberg stopped our author’s hopes of 
an engagement at Stuttgardt, and he therefore returned home, and 
found that his father had been pensioned off, owing to some changes in 
the administration. ‘Three weeks later our author, who had obtained an 
engagement at Dresden, learnt that the intriguers had managed to turn 
Goethe out of office. The cause was very simple: the last of Goethe’s 
ten theatrical laws was, “ no dogs must appear on the stage,” and he ap- 
pealed to this paragraph when he was asked to assent to the performance 
of the “ Dog of Aubry.” In spite of his objection the performance took 
place, and Goethe at once sent in his resignation. At Dresden our author 
was under Carl Maria von Weber, and found time to fall violently in love 
with one Julie, an actress and god-daughter of the queen. The little 
court, as a rule, took great interest in the welfare of the company, and 
looked into their private affairs very sharply. On one occasion our author 
received a severe wigging from Weber, by the queen’s orders, because 
the illustrious lady had learnt, through one of her spies, that he had been 
drinking a bottle of champagne at an hotel, and wore a new-fashioned 
violet great coat, the cloth of which cost nearly twenty-five shillings the 
ell! ‘* What would be the end of it all?” the poor queen asked. The 
homeliest of the royal family was Prince Anton, of whom Genast tells a 
famous anecdote: 


When King Maximilian of Bavaria came to Dresden, about the year 1820, the 
strict court etiquette received a slight shock. The king wished to take a walk 
all over the city with his brother-in-law’s brothers, and as he wore black trousers 
and tail-coat the princes were obliged to have the same made for themselves. 
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The court tailors were speedily sent for, and Prince Anton, who declined the 
tailor’s assistance in trying on the inexpressibles, came out of his dressing-room 
after a while and told the tailor that the trousers were a hand’s-breadth too long, 
and must be made so much shorter. In spite of all objections, the prince insisted 
on it, and this game was repeated twice again, until the trousers became breeches. 
The matter was very natural: his royal highness was not acquainted with the 
value of braces, and hence when he walked up and down the room a few times 
the trousers came down under his heels. 


A very amusing member of the Dresden company was old Bésenberg, 
who, in telling the incidents of his life, which the younger members often 
induced him to do, seemed to take Baron Munchausen as his model. Of 
course they believed every word he said: that he had been for ten years 
a chemist, then actor, then taken by corsairs during a voyage to Sicily, 
and dragged to Algiers, where he was a slave for twenty years. The 
Dey’s favourite fell in love with him, they fled together, wandered for 
forty days about the desert, and were at length picked up by an English 
ship, which was, however, driven to Constantinople by a storm. There 
he set up as a quack doctor, and as his Zelinde had a mass of gold and 
jewels with her, his business flourished. He lived for thirty years happily 
with his beloved wife, till she died, and he returned to Germany in a 
Hamburg ship, and started as actor again. One day Genast noted down 
the years in his pocket-book, and when Bésenberg had finished his nar- 
rative, asked, “ Papa, how old are you now?” “ Well, you all know I 
am going on for sixty-eight.” “That don’t agree, papa: look here, ten 
years chemist, then ten years actor, then twenty years a slave, thirty 
years a quack doctor, and then forty more years an actor; hence, you are 
at least one hundred and thirty years of age.” “Oh, stuff!” Bésenberg 
said, angrily ; “in such an adventurous life as mine it is easy to make a 
mistake of a few years.” 

As our author did not feel comfortable at Dresden, for he did not agree 
with the stage manager, who only gave him subordinate parts, he took 
advantage of an offer made him from Hanover, and threw up his engage- 
ment, much to his father’s annoyance. On reaching Hanover, however, 
Genast found that he was out of the frying-pan into the fire, for the 
theatre committee was composed of noblemen, who treated the actors 
with insufferable impertinence, and expected them to sing at their houses 
when requested. Against this our author protested, and he was, in con- 
sequence, made to feel the weight of their displeasure. The most im- 
ee player belonging to the Hanover company was Leo, a strange 

ypochondriac, less renowned for his acting, perhaps, than for the strange 


things which he did on the stage, after the fashion of G. F. Cooke. 
Here are some instances: 


At Wurzburg he played Hamlet. In the stage-box sat the nephews and nieces 
of a high church dignitary, who were talking together while Leo was delivering 
a soliloquy. He walked up furiously, and said in a hoarse, guttural voice, “ You 
accursed priest’s bastards, will you hold your tongues while I am speaking ?” 
Of course he had to leave the city the same night in order to escape arrest. 
Another time, when he was playing Franz Moor at Nuremberg, and had left the 
stage after the soliloquy in the fourth act in a storm of applause, there was a 
noise behind the scenes, which he took for a hiss. He stopped, and walki 
down to the footlights, asked, in a thundering voice, “ Who hissed?” All 
looked at him in amazement, and fancied that he must have gone mad. “I ask 
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again, who hissed? I call any man a villain who can hiss an actor like me. It 
is no great honour, after all, to play to such a duodecimo public, and to cast my 
pearls before swine.” The excitement this produced was so great that he had 
to leave the theatre under police protection, and received orders to quit Nurem- 
berg the same night. He performed Posa, in “ Don Carlos,” at Brunswick, and 
the actor who filled the part of Carlos, though a thorough stick, was applauded 
as much as himself. Full of anger at this, Leo knelt down in the middle of the 
stage, and holding up his hands, exclaimed, “ Lord, forgive them; they know 
not what they do!” But he was so respected as an actor that this coarseness 
entailed no further consequences than a hearty burst of laughter. In Hanover 
he had grown a little more reasonable, and if any officers who knew his irrita- 
bility hissed him through the tremendous applause, the only revenge he took was 
to turn away contemptuously. 


Leo suffered from a very painful complaint, which allowed him no 
peace, and often threatened to shoot himself, as life was unendurable. He 
at length effected his purpose in a village near Weimar, in 1821. His 
death did not create any great sorrow in the theatrical world, and people 
merely said, “ So that mad fellow Leo has shot himself after all.” Another 
important actor was Franz von Holbein, stage manager, a great favourite 
of the ladies, of whom our author was told the following incident : 


When Holbein was at Breslau he was on very intimate terms with a Polish 
lady, whose husband was a friend of his. Suspicions were aroused in the latter, 
and hence he suddenly informed his wife, in Holbein’s presence, that he intended 
to quit Breslau and travel with her and his children in Italy. She gave her 
assent, but it could not take place for some months, owing to arrangements 
which had to be made. “No,” said the husband, with perfect calmness, “we 
shall start to-morrow. I have made all arrangements, and the servants will 
follow with the luggage.” Holbein took leave of the couple and walked to the 
door : there he turned and gave the lady a glance, which seemed to say, “ Will 
~ go?” and which the lady replied to bya smile and a shake of the head. Her 

usband, who had purposely turned his back to the pair, noticed all their move- 
ments ina mirror. He tremblingly awaited the departure of the disturber of 
his domestic felicity, walked up to the adulteress, and said, in a low voice, “The 
mirror has betrayed to me on what terms you stand with that false friend. 
Wicked wife, unworthy mother, die, and may God forgive me and thee!” With 
these words he stabbed her to the heart: then he went and gave himself up to 
the police as his wife’s murderer. The king, well informed of all the facts, 
doned him, and the unhappy man retired to Poland, where he led a solitary 
ife, devoting himself to the ceeeation of his children. 


Genast’s discomfort at Hanover attained its highest pitch when he was 
witness of the following scene: Lohle, the tenor, was taken hoarse, but 
not wishing to defer the performances, he asked leave to omit his grand 
aria. The kapell-meister told one of the committee that this was a mere 
excuse on Lohle’s part, and so this Count F. came on the stage in a great 
state of excitement, and said to Lihle, roughly, “So you refuse to sing 
the air?” “TI cannot, sir,” Lohle answered. “In that case I will have 
you brought on the stage by a guard, and if that does not help I will 
send two corporals, who will force you to obey by different means.” 
Genast at once asked for his engagement to be cancelled, but this was 
refused: he threatened to break his contract, and the count said, very 
coolly, “‘ We catch deserters again. Good morning.” Genast fled the 
same night from Hanover, and went to Weimar, where his father was in 
a furious passion at his hot-headedness, and declared, after the favourite 
fashion of papas, that his son would bring his grey hairs with sorrow to 
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the grave. However, the old gentleman paid his son’s debts like a trump, 
because he would not have it said that he had run away from them. 
After which the fatted calf was killed, and the young man started for 
Prague, where an engagement had been offered, stopping at Dresden 
en route to see his betrothed, Julie, who received him very coldly. In his 


first appearance at Prague he was supported by a novice, of whom he 
thus writes : 


At length the great day arrived on which I was launched as Jacob. A girl of 
fourteen years of age made her first appearance on that evening as Benjamin, 
who afterwards enchanted not only Germany but all Europe by her talent, her 
exquisite voice, and her pleasing beauty: it was Henriette Sontag. As, to my 
knowledge, nothing is said in any biography about her youthful years, I may 
as well insert here a few remarks which I obtained from the best source— 
an intimate friend of the family. Henriette Sontag was born in 1804: as a 
child she revealed great dramatic talent, and when seven years old sang the part 
of Lilli in the “ Donau Weibchen.” A short time after her father died, and her 
mother obtained an engagement at Darmstadt, where she only remained a year. 
She left Henriette and her younger sister Nanni with her mother at Mayence, 
and went out to look for another engagement, which she at length secured at 
Prague. Her first care then was to send for her children, and they travelled 
the entire distance alone in the diligence. Henriette sang for the manager’s 
approval, and he was so delighted with this marvellous child, only eleven years 
of age, that he introduced her to the public in two airs from Wranitzky’s 
“Oberon.” She had such a silvery voice, to which nature had imparted great 
fluency, that she obtained immense applause. Up to the age of fourteen she 
was a student at the Prague Conservatoire, and there made her first appearance, 
as I said, as Benjamin. Both she ‘and I were kindly received, and we were 


obliged to repeat the duet in the third act. The critic of the local paper made 
the malicious remark: “Father Jacob and son Benjamin counted together 
thirty-five years, and hence did not attain the age of son Joseph.” 


After a pleasant stay in Prague, Genast migrated to Leipzig, when his 
betrothed, Julie, broke off her engagement with him, and of course he 
looked about for another bride, whom he speedily found. At Leipzig 
his reputation grew rapidly, and at the end of the first year he was in- 
vited to perform for a couple of evenings at Berlin, and on this occasion 
formed the acquaintance of the greatest dramatic artist Germany has 
ever known—Ludwig Devrient. Genast accompanied him to the theatre, 
where he was about to play Falstaff, and found, to his horror, that Dev- 
rient had quite forgotten his part, when he tried to repeat it while dress- 
ing. And yet, no sooner had he stepped on the boards than his memory 
returned, and his acting was perfectly wonderful. He was greatly aided 
by his power of mimicry, which he proved in the scene after the Gads- 
hill robbery, when he imitated most perfectly the voices of the actors who 
played Henry IV. and Prince Hal. But this success, alas! was purchased 
at a frightful cost: before he had finished the five acts, he had emptied a 
large bottle of undiluted rum. 

Genast’s betrothal with his new bride, Christine Béhler, came off at 
Weimar, by his father’s wish, and the couple went to pay their respects to 
Goethe, who received them very graciously, and highly complimented the 
future Madame Genast. They were married shortly after, and returned 
to their engagement at Leipzig, whence they made several starring tours, 
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the most interesting of which was indubitably one to Darmstadt, for it is 


not every day that an opera is rehearsed under the conductorship of a 
grand-duke, as was the case here : 


The —_ rehearsals were really most interesting. As the appointed hour 
struck, the d-duke, accompanied by his private secretary, walked on to the 
stage and saluted the company, who were drawn up in a semicircle, with the 
words, “‘Good evening, ladies and gentlemen!” ‘To which we replied, “ Good 
evening, royal highness!” Then he walked up to the barrier, which ran alon, 

nearly the whole stage, close to the orchestra, and said to the musicians, “ Goo 

evening, gentlemen ; are we all here?” The kapell-meister replied in the affir- 
mative. “ Well, then, we will begin.” Upon which he took off hat and sword, 
walked to his music-desk, which was on the right of the public, and the rehearsal 
began. It was a curious feeling to see a man with uniform and star and 


—_ silver epaulettes directing ; but with what certainty and calmness did he 
so! 


The material point for the Genasts was that the grand-duke was so 
satisfied with them that he offered them and madame’s sister-in-law an en- 
gagement, and not only gave them a high salary, but secured them each a 
pension of one thousand florins a year when they retired. These con- 
ditions were so favourable, that, in spite of their fondness for Leipzig, the 
could not refuse. When the contract was signed, the good old we | 
duke took the ladies by the hand and preseuted them to the whole com- 
pany, saying, “ Ladies and gentlemen, rejoice with me, they are ours.” 
They returned to Leipzig to make their final arrangements, and then 
came a hitch; the good people of Leipzig offered to secure their salary 
for a term of years, while Madame Genast’s sister-in-law, who was 
engaged to Emile Devrient, refused to leave Leipzig. Under these cir- 


cumstances, Genast wrote a letter to the grand-duke, begging to be let 
off his bargain, and after a while received answer that, although they 
could be compelled to fulfil their contract, the grand-duke wished for no 
servants who did not serve him willingly, and hence his request was ac- 
ceded to. In this year Henriette Sontag made her first appearance at 
Leipzig: 


The Sontag did not create the furore which had been a= probably 
t 


because too great a renown had preceded her. As actress she left much to desire ; 
in parts like Agatha, Bertha, and Rosina she was quite in her place, but the high 
dramatic opera did not suit her. Hence she did not satisfy me as Euryanthe, 
especially when I compared her with the Schréder Devrient, whom I had also 
seen in that character. In the latter, acting and singing were equally —_ 
and I shall never forget the scene in which she imparts her secret to Eglantine. 
Her hody was like a statue; her eyes stared into vacancy, and you could see how 
she uttered the words almost involuntarily ; and it was not till Eglantine ex- 
claimed, “ Important news !” that her whole body quivered, and horror was de- 
icted on her features. Only this great artist was capable of such expression. 
he Sontag rather represented the childish, careless nature, as yet ignorant of 
true, passionate love ; and at the passage, “ Oh, let me enfold him, for ever, ever 
hold him !” she crossed her arms on her bosom as if fondling her canary-bird, 
while the Schréder in the same pantomime expressed all the glow of passion, 
and ended the phrase with a delicious sob. The Sontag was in this character 
. pleasantly-developed girl, the Schréder a noble maiden, conscious of her 
ignity. 


Very mutable are the destinies of actors: no sooner had the Genasts 
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felt confident that they were settled for life in Leipzig, than August 
Frederick I. died, and the theatre was closed for four weeks, by which 
the manager lost nearly 1800/.,, and he had scarce begun to recover 
ere the demise of the consort of the succeeding king, Auton, closed the 
theatre for other four weeks. He therefore resolved to retire, and the 
company had notice to look for fresh engagements. Genast and his 
brother-in-law were offered the theatre, and a sum of 25,000 thalers at 
low interest, but declined, as they were not men of figures, and the 
former and his wife were shortly after invited to take the management 
of the Magdeburg Theatre, with a salary of 500/. a year. Here the 
couple met with considerable success, until they went on trial to Weimar, 
where they pleased so much that they were offered a life engagement in 
that city, where our author has remained for two-and-thirty years, 
although his wife has been taken from his side by the inexorable one. 
Genast, however, does not tell us anything about these later years : his 
Memoirs close with the death of Goethe, his patron and friend. Before 
we describe that event we must, however, make room for a characteristic 
anecdote of the great man : 


Wilhelmina Schréder Devrient passed through Weimar, and our director 
much wished her to perform, but she asked thirty Louis-d’or for each represen- 
tation, which was beyond our means. I was therefore requested to interpose. 
I laid the facts before her, and she consented to reduce her demand to one- 
third if I would introduce her to Goethe. Full of joy I hurried to Goethe, and 
asked him whether he would receive the Schréder Devrient? “TI shall be 
delighted,” he said, ‘to form the acquaintance of that lady, as I have heard so 
favourable reports of her.” I then asked him if he would permit her to sing to 
‘him, as he did not visit the theatre in consequence of the court mourning. 
“That will only heighten my pleasure,” he replied. I remarked that he need 
not engage an accompaniest, as my wife would perform that office. “There, 
you see,” he remarked with a smile, “I have discovered a further talent in your 
dear wife.” The next day he received the Devrient most kindly and affection- 
ately. She sang to him, among other things, Schubert’s composition of the 
“ Erl Konig,” and though he did not admire strophied song, the highly dra- 
matic delivery of the incomparable Wilhelmina affected him so greatly, that he 
took her head in his two hands and kissed her forehead, with the words, “ A 
thousand thanks for this grand and artistic performance.” Then he added, “I 
heard this composition once before, and it did not at all please me; but when 
thus sung, the whole represents a visible picture. I must also thank you, 
Madame Genast,” he said to my wife, “for your characteristic accompaniment.” 
Wilhelmina was delighted by his praise, and by her reception both from him 
and his daughter-in-law. As we drove home, she said: “ He is the handsomest 
old man I ever saw, and I could fall desperately in love with him.” 


What a charming family picture of the poet in his dressing-gown. 
Let us add to it a remark which Madame Devrient wrote from Paris, 
where she appeared with great success by the side of Malibran and Pasta. 
“ The Pasta is not nearly so great as her reputation, but the Malibran 
is a thousand times greater. The latter is an artiste, before whom you 
must kneel down.” We fancy that a good many of our readers will 
endorse this verdict. On a visit to Breslau, Genast was applied to by a 
publisher of the name of Max, who wished to bring out the next edition 
of Goethe’s works, and offered the, at that day, enormous sum of 110,000 
thalers: but when the offer was laid before Goethe, he thankfully declined. 
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And yet people have been known who called him a craver after money. 
About this time Genast had the great sorrow of losing his father, and 
Goethe sent for him a few days after his loss. He received him with a 
serious face, and said, “‘I have lost an old friend, and thou an excellent 
father. Enough!” Just twelve months later Goethe himself was dead. 
Even to the last he had his whims, though. Genast received an invita- 
tion to Paris to sing in the German opera, and as he was only to appear 
in heroic parts he allowed his moustache to grow. Just prior to his 
starting an artist of the name of Schmeller called on Genast, for the pur- 
pose of taking his portrait for Goethe’s album; but the hairy face was a 
decided hitch, as Goethe did not think beards right for actors. There was 
a regular negotiation on the matter, until at last Genast resolved to call 
on Goethe himself. ‘ How does your excellency like me in a moustache ?” 
he asked. “I think that it becomes thee,” the poet answered, “ and so 
I have no objection to your portrait being taken in it.” The portrait was 
taken, and, says Genast, it was lucky that his name was written under it, 
for the only thing at all like was the moustache. 

On March 22nd, 1832, Goethe departed this life, and the theatre was 
closed by grand-ducal order. The body of the great deceased was laid in 
state on the 26th, dressed in white satin with a purple fringe, and the 
laurel crown on the Jupiter head. There he lay, as if sleeping, in his 
‘sarcophagus, by the side of which eight candelabra with burning candles 
stood, and his orders lay on velvet cushions. Savants, artists, officials, and 
artisans, held the death watch in turn. Thousands of persons flocked in 
to see the incomparable man for the last time, and the burial took place 
in the afternoon. More than ten thousand people thronged the streets on 
the road to the cemetery, which was already crowded. By the side of the 
hearse, which was drawn by four black-plumed horses, walked twelve 
marshals, and after it came the state carriages; next came the mourners, 
at the head of whom were the first officials and court servants, who were 
followed by the Amelia Lodge. In front of the hearse walked the 
theatrical company and four-and-twenty citizens, who, when the hearse 
reached the prince’s vault, let down the coffin and placed it by the side of 
Schiller. 

As we said, Genast closes this extract from his Memoirs here, much to 
our regret, we confess; but we live in hopes of meeting him again. 
Emile Devrient’s history of the German stage has already created con- 
siderable interest in this country, but it only deals with generals; and we 
should much like to know what an old hand like Genast has to say of the 
merits of Dawison and other dii minorum of the present day ? 
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How fresh in my recollection is that cold frosty morning towards the 
latter end of last November! The time was nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The sun was shining brightly, and turning into burnished gold 
the silvery winter rime that wank — branch and every blade. I 
was driving to the railway station at Northampton, and was in the full 
enjoyment of the season, and a two months’ leave of absence from m 
regiment. Fresh in the recollection of every one is the haughty and 
indignant feeling that caused the pulse of England to throb and quiver 
on that bright and frosty morning. The expressions given vent to by 
the occupants of our railway carriage, on learning from the morning 
papers the insult that had been offered to the British flag, were a fair 
representation of the feelings of the community. 

My first thought was, “The regiment will be sent to Canada; thank 
goodness, my leave is nearly over.” Nor wasI mistaken. On the Sth 
of December I received a telegram ordering me to rejoin my regiment 
without delay. We were under orders for immediate embarkation for 
North America. This looked ominous and particularly jolly. Having 
a slight acquaintance with Canada, I knew we could not get there in 
the winter without some difficulty, and, if we essayed the St. Lawrence, 
without some danger too. If you have the patience to read this, you 
will see that we had a little of both. 

On Sunday, the 15th of December, we embarked at Liverpool in 
good spirits and first-rate order. It was a melancholy departure though 
—the flags all half-mast high, and the cheers of the thronging multi- 
tude checked by the bereavement which on that day befel our beloved 
Queen and country. 

If you have never seen troops embark on board a vessel that has been 
hastily fitted for their reception you can have but a small idea of the 
confusion and bustle occasioned by cramming eleven hundred men into 
the narrow space of one vessel. You would, perhaps, be not a little sur- 


any to see how very quickly all this confusion and bustle disappear. At 


east it was so in this case. We were all on board at four o’clock, and 

before it was dark order seemed to have regained her sway. The vessel 
got under weigh the moment the last man was on board, and by six 
o’clock we were well clear of England and home. 

The steamer we sailed in is one of the finest of our mercantile marine, 
and she had been most perfectly fitted for our accommodation in the 
short space of nine days. The alterations necessary for the reception 
of troops on board wth a vessel are on a most extensive scale. ‘They 
may be judged of from the following fact: it was said that fittings cost- 
ing six thousand pounds were taken out of her before the fresh ones 
were: put in. Great credit is due to the owners for the manner in which 
the vessel had been arranged. Every consideration had been shown for 
the health and comfort of the soldier, and the same liberal spirit was 
manifested throughout the voyage to the whole of the passengers on 
board, both officers and men. 

The men were all on the main and lower decks, the officers on the 
upper. All the state-rooms, closets, and partitions between decks had 
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been removed, and their places were occupied with tables, benches, and 
arm-racks for the use of the men. Every man had a place at table, and 
a hammock told off and numbered for his use. The rest of his property 
for the time being consisted of a knife, fork, and spoon, and a tin drink- 
ing-can, with one water-keg among eight. The height between decks 
—about nine feet-—gave plenty of room for the hammocks, and the whole 
jength of the ship being open, rendered the ventilation so good that, even 
in the worst weather, the air below was always fresh and sweet. The 
officers were partly in the aft and partly in the fore-saloon. The after- 
saloon had been divided into two parts. One half was our mess-room, 
and the other was subdivided by temporary partitions into sleeping apart- 
ments. The fore-saloon contained about seven similar bedrooms. I pre- 
ferred the fore-saloon, partly for its company, and partly for its separa- 
tion from the mess-room. 

I always look out for good sound company in my state-room when we 
are closely packed on board ship. It is not pleasant to be in a room with 
two men, one of whom is sick all night, and the other snoring like a 
grampus. I know what it is, and therefore on this occasion three of us, 
who were neither sick nor sorry, contrived to occupy a room together, 
and very comfortable we were. The other two generally woke me rather 
early in the morning by a bolstering-match, or fight of some description, 
which usually lasted till it was time to get up. 

The troops on board consist of one major-general and staff, one com- 
pany of Royal Engineers and five officers, seventy men and one officer of 
the commissariat staff corps, about seventy men of the army hospital 
corps, one infantry regiment of the line and thirty-eight officers. We are 
altogether 1118 officers and men. We are destined for service in 
Canada, and are to try and land in the St. Lawrence. There are one 
or two places in that river where we are expected, and where we hope to 
— with every assistance in landing, if we are fortunate enough to get 
so far. 

It is fully expected that we shall be able to ascend the river as far as 
Bie, and perhaps even to Rividre du Loup. This latter place is about 
sixty miles farther up than Bic, and about one hundred and sixty from 
Quebec. How rejoiced I shall be if we are able to get to Quebec itself. 
There I am sure of a welcome and comfort. These two commodities, 
especially the latter, are very uncertain elsewhere. There is a railway 
from Riviére du Loup to Quebec, and thence on to Montreal ; so that if 
we can land at the former place, the remainder of the journey will be 
easily performed. If we land at Bic there will be a march of sixty miles 
to Riviére du Loup—an undertaking which we would rather avoid at this 
time of year. 

On Monday, the 16th, we lose sight of the Irish coast about four P.M. 
This is the last sight we shall have of land for some days. It makes one 
feel rather gloomy. I can easily imagine a man of a sentimental turn of 
mind giving utterance to a melodramatic speech, or breaking out into a 
rhapsody of song, at thus bidding adieu to his native land; but I did not 
observe any one of our party so affected. A farewell, however, to home 
and pn rng for any uncertain period, ought to make every thoughtful 
man reflect. 


Well, this business was got over, and having once lost sight of Great 
VOL. LI. 
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Britain, we soon began to think of something else, and to make the 
monotony of the sea as supportable as we could. Certainly 


We were a jovial companie. 


Although sent off at a very short notice, and having some of us left 
parents, wives, and children, for God knows how long, I heard not a 
single murmur or complaint uttered on board our good ship. One of our 
party, to keep his spirits up on this very night of the 16th of December, 
continued for some time a perpetual singing and dancing, which he 
would every now and then interrupt for a moment, saying, ‘“ Oh dear, I 
ought to be erying!” I am sorry to tell you that the principal excite- 
ment and change on board were the regular meals. Those who were 
sufficiently well to enjoy them looked forward from one to the other as if 
they had been starving for months. This I have generally found the 
case on board ship. The sea gives a ravenous appetite, and destroys the 
power of application to common pursuits, 

I find, on looking over my notes of our voyage, that nothing of any 
particular interest occurred till the 23rd. The weather was uniformly 
fine, and not in the least cold till that day. Most of the time has been 
oceupied in serving out the winter clothing, of which a plentiful supply 
was sent on board for the troops. Each man has a pair of knee-boots, 
two woollen jerseys, two pair of woollen drawers, two pair of stockings, 
a fur cap, a pair of thick woollen mits, and a woollen comforter. Every 
man was further supplied with a blanket before landing. Most of the 
men when they came to land did not know how to carry their spare 
articles, and so, to make all safe, put them on. I found a small drummer- 
boy of my company suddenly converted into a very Falstaff of corpu- 
lency, and learnt on inquiry that he had got all his winter and summer 
kit on his back. 

About four p.at. of the 23rd we sighted the shores of Newfoundland. 
A dreary bleak-looking country this, and but a miserable specimen of 
the New World. At six p.m. we are close off Cape Race. A boat puts 
off from the shore for news. There is telegraphic communication be- 
tween this place and most of the chief towns on the continent, and ships 
homeward-bound call here for the latest American intelligence. Of 
course our first inquiry was about the Southern commissioners, and the 
answer we received was, “ They won’t give ’em up.” This charac- 
teristic sentence became a by-word with us for the remainder of our 
voyage, aud if you requested some one to pass the wine, or hand you 
the potatoes, you were invariably told, “ ‘They won’t give ’em up.” 
Cape Race is a bold headland, standing out from a low rocky coast. 
There is the lighthouse and telegraph-station, and these are almost the 
only outward signs of habitation. Here and there the smoke curled up 
from a solitary fisherman’s shanty; otherwise I should say this side of 
the island was much in its primeval state. No clearings or other arti- 
ficial breaks were to be seen in those trackless forests, which extend in a 
succession of rugged and broken terraces from the shore to the interior 
of the island. At Cape Race they told us that we had beaten another 
steamer, which sailed two days before us, but this proved to be incorrect. 
It appears that we had been descried from St. John’s, and mistaken for 


this other ship. 
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The following day we kept on our course for the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and it being Christmas-eve, we were regaled with a bowl of punch, of 
which we imbibed copious draughts to the health of absent friends. At 
midnight it began to blow, freshening towards morning, till at last to 
us came Christmas, rushing on the wings of the wind. I never saw 
the sea so high as it was that morning. The ship rolled tremendously ; 
impossible to stand on deck, and very little temptation to try and do so: 
the fog was extremely thick, and the temperature so low that all the 
spray we made was quickly frozen ; the decks themselves, and every rope, 
sheet, and other article of the ship’s intricate gear, were covered with a 
coating of ice some inches thick. We must have looked like a spectre 
ship from some frigid fairy region, and the weather was more fitting for 
water-sprites than for poor navigators in human shape. The naval 
officer in charge took me on deck to look at the ship, and would fain have 
had me mount the paddle-boxes with him. But not for all the fabled 
wealth of Croesus would I have ventured to place a foot on that slippery 
fabric. I soon retired to the more inviting region of the saloon. The 
sea, I thought, is like Jake Carmel’s wife—very well to look at. 

The chief difficulty attending our navigation was expected to be met 
with in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and it was not diminished by the 
storm on Christmas-day. On the previous evening it had been very 
thick for some time, and we were not very certain, as far as I could 
gather, of our whereabouts. Providentially, the weather cleared up just 
in time to show us the lights of the island of St. Paul. If we had not 
seen them when we did, we should have been near running up against 
them, for we were going straight for them when they loomed on our 
port bow. The same good providence attended us the next evening, for 
the weather cleared up, and showed us the high land of Capes Rosier and 
Gaspé just when we wanted most to see them. Thus we seemed to have 
got our own sweet little cherub aboard, who kept a first-rate look-out for 
us all. 

The captain did not much like the look of things on Christmas-day. 
Our instructions were to turn back and go to Halifax if we found the St. 
Lawrence impracticable. The captain was ready to turn back at any 
time; but the naval officer on board was in every way equal to his work, 
and managed to persuade the captain to go on notwithstanding the 
counsel of our Canadian pilot. This Ahithophel practised on the ner- 
vousness of the captain to induce him to turn back to Halifax. His 
counsel was turned into foolishness. How we all hated Ahithophel when 
we found out what was going on. There were some who said that he 
would have received a greater remuneration for his services in taking the 
ship to Halifax than in ascending the St. Lawrence. Let us hope that 
this was an invention of his detractors, and that his care for our safety 
was his only motive. 

The currents in the Gulf are so strong that a ship is often carried miles 
out of her course, consequently, a dead reckoning is not to be trusted. 
This, in thick weather, when observations cannot be got, renders the 
navigation of a ship difficult and dangerous. However, we are all right 
now if we don’t get caught in a snow-storm, or stopped by the ice; for 
Christmas is going out like a lamb, and we shall have the land in view 
now on the port side till we reach our haven. 
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The morning of the 26th broke cold, bright, and beautiful. Going upon 
deck about eight o’clock, I found that we were in a large field of ice, 
through which we were crashing like butter, at half speed. It extended, 
apparently, for miles, and covered the water completely. 

Thousands of seals were basking on the ice, and took little heed of the 
ship until she was close upon them, when they would plunge into the 
water with a snort and wriggle of the tail, which looked like an angry 
remonstrance at this unexpected invasion of their frozen empire. After 
diving some distance their little black snouts would reappear above the 
ice, and they would remain watching us with their old-fashioned faces 
till we were at a respectful distance. The lumps of ice were like large 
lozenges, whose edges had been ground away by friction with each other. 
It seemed to have little effect upon the ship, but the captain was afraid 
of his floats, and was more seriously alarmed than he had any occasion 
to be by the misrepresentations of the rascally pilot, who was taxing his 
ingenuity to invent all kinds of catastrophes, which he assured the captain 
must happen to the ship if he still persevered. The captain at length 
expressed his own fears to the naval officer, but all he got from him was, 
“ Light up another boiler, and crack on.” So, much against his will, he 
did crack on. And at length we are in clear water again, but, alas! there 
is more ice ahead, and the same scenes will be again enacted. 

All the passengers are au désespoir, the captain declares he must turn 
back. We are now within twelve miles of Bic, and have come this far 
only to be disappointed, and carried to Halifax after all. “ Bravo, com- 
modore, at him again.” Captain remonstrates; pilot groans sotto voce ; 
commodore persists, and ‘‘ Forward!” we all ery, and so we go on till 
twelve o’clock, when the serious business of luncheon has to be attended 
to. Captain comes down and says, “Gentlemen, I have made up my 
mind to put the ship about after lunch.” Enter seaman: “ Boat on the 
port-bow, sir.” Hurrah! a boat from shore. She comes alongside, and 
we welcome on board half a dozen sturdy French Canadians, some of 
whom are river pilots, and they inform us that we can reach Bic now 
without difficulty. “Full speed.” In an hour we are at Bic, the anchor 
dropped, and all ready for shore. 

During all this time I find I have told you very little of the life on 
board, our duties and occupations. The men were remarkably well the 
whole of the voyage, and their behaviour was excellent. The only 
casualty that occurred happened to a bandsman, who fell down one 
slippery day on deck and broke his arm. We had parade on deck every 
day about 10.30 a.m., to see that the men had washed and cleaned them- 
selves; after which, each officer inspected the berths of his company be- 
tween decks, to see that everything was clean and in its place. I+ is 
gratifying to see how the soldier wrestles with the difficulties of his 
position on board ship, and tries to be as clean and orderly in his person 
and quarters as he is on shore. Likewise when parading on deck, in 
rough weather, they do their utmost to stand steady, and at strict atten- 
tion, although 

Rolled to larboard, rolled to starboard 


by the motion of the vessel; the old hands respectful and grim, without 
a smile on their faces. Such is the force of habit and discipline. In fine 
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weather the men would congregate in numbers round the funnels, and 
other warm nooks, singing songs, telling stories, and circulating chaff from 
one to the other, making merry at the expense of any one and anything. 

Thus flew the hours till we arrived at our destined landing-place. And 
now that we are at Bic, where are the anxiously looked-for boats and 
batteaux provided for us to go ashore in? Alas! echo answers where ? 
There are none. It seems that we either are not expected here at all, or 
else it is thought that we shall be able to go farther up the river. What 
is to be done? There is nothing for it but to land in the ship’s boats. 
There is much floating ice between the ship and the shore, which the 
ship’s boats are not very well fitted to encounter; but they must thread 
their way as well as they can. About three hundred men land this 
evening, carrying three days’ rations of pork and biscuit with them. 

We had a narrow escape of a serious accident this afternoon. One of 
the boats was being hoisted by a whip to the main-yard, preparatory to 
being lowered over the side. Several soldiers were standing beneath her, 
when the tackle gave way and down she came on deck, knocking a hole 
in her bottom against a gun. The gun saved the men, by forming a 
prop to the boat, and thus leaving a space through which the men 
crawled. Scratches and bruises were the only damage; but the services 
of the boat were greatly missed in the landing. 

The commodore went ashore, paddling in a small canoe, to telegraph 
our arrival, and to collect sleighs to take the soldiers to the Riviére du 
Loup. He came back next morning, having ordered seven hundred 
sleighs, and bringing tidings of the extraordinary hospitality and kind- 
ness of the inhabitants, all French Canadians. This looked cheering 
for us who were going ashore. Alas, I, as you know, never experienced 
anything of this. Of course many complaints were uttered at our 
being so neglected and allowed to shift for ourselves, and many anxious 
eyes were strained to the westward in hopes of seeing a goodly fleet of 
batteaux and barges come sailing round the first headland. But all in 
vain. It was much to be regretted. We were so favoured by different 
circumstances, that with a little assistance we might have landed not 
only our men but our stores and baggage also. 

The next morning we were up at four a.M., and the work of landing 
was to commence at daybreak. We fired a gun at four P.M. to arouse 
the party ashore. An officer who had been sent to meet us from Riviére 
du Loup heard the report, and, thinking it betokened the arrival of 
another vessel with troops, telegraphed the information to Montreal. 
The answer he received was, “ Yes, at Halifax.” At daybreak it blew 
very fresh, and there was a thick fall of snow ; we could not see the 
shore although within a mile of it; consequently it was necessary to 
wait two or three hours before the boats could venture. The work of 
landing continued from nine o’clock till 5.30 without intermission, and 
in that time we sent ashore about 700 men, 500,000 rounds of ammu- 
nition, a supply of field tools and engineer equipment, besides many 
boat-loads of baggage. ‘This was all done in six ship’s boats, the dis- 
tance from shore about a mile, with a strong current running six or eight 
knots an hour, and a very bad and slippery landing-stage. It is true we 
all worked like Trojans, and as for the ship’s crew they performed with- 
out a murmur the labour of giants. 
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My company was the last for shore, and at length it came to our turn. 
We are all ready, it begins to grow dusk, and we are eager for the re- 
appearance of the boats. The wind suddenly shifts about five o’clock. It 
had been previously blowing from the southern shore, and now it blows - 
from the ship to land. It freshens considerably, and the water begins to 
get rough. We cannot see where the boats are, and can only surmise 
what they are doing. Half an hour of anxiety and impatience, and then 
the captain closes the gangway, and says that no more troops can go 
ashore to-night. In a very short time the storm becomes serious, and 
thoughts are entertained of starting for Halifax at once, for the wind is 
bringing the ice down on us from the northern shore, thumping and 
bumping against the paddles and sides of the vessel as she pitches and 
strains, threatening to part from her moorings. This is an anxious night 
for all on board. 

We landsmen know that if the storm continue we must up anchor and 
away at break of day, and the seamen are watching with nervousness and 
apprehension the effect upon the ship. Day breaks, and the storm rages 
with unabated fury. It is bitterly cold, and the spray falls on deck in 
rattling showers of ice. We must run now, for I can see that the ship 
is in danger, and perhaps our lives, too. Six boats and three ship’s officers 
and thirty of the crew are on shore, and must be left behind. It is as 
much as our diminished strength can do to raise the anchor and get the 
ship under weigh, but at length we are started; and so farewell to our 
chance of going ashore in the St. Lawrence, and farewell to the regiment 
for at least a month. Alas! also farewell to our personal effects, to our 
articles of toilette and changes of raiment, for we have sent all for present 
use ashore, and are left with what we stand in. The heavy baggage is 
deep down in the hold of the vessel, and, as fir as we are concerned, it 
might be in Kamtschatka. I am considered the Fortunatus of the party, 
for I have wisely kept a tooth-brush and comb in my possession, and the 
latter distributes its favours equally among our party of eight. 

Thus ended the first and only attempt to land troops at this season in 
the St. Lawrence—an attempt daringly conceived and bravely executed. 
Still I consider that the enterprise was rash, for had we not met with a 
variety of favouring circumstances, we must have turned back, as did the 
other vessels which sailed with similar orders. Our success is, nevertheless, 
a proof of the feasibility of this plan, and the risk was worth the venture, 
for Canada can no longer be said to be cut off from the mother country 
during the winter. If, with a ship fitted only for plying from one secure 
port to another we were able to accomplish so much, what might not be 
done with full and proper appliances ? 

I fully believe in the practicability of landing troops in the St. Law- 
rence at all seasons: but ordinary vessels are not suitable for this under- 
taking. It must be done in ships constructed for the purpose, and at a 
proper landing-place, where a staff of hands and flat-bottomed boats must 
be constantly maintained. Steamers also should enter the Gulf with a 
full supply of coal, so that expedition would be of little consequence. 
Had we been so supplied, we might have run over to the north shore and 
lay there until the storm was over, afterwards returning to complete our 
landing. As it was, with only a small reserve of coal, it became necessary 
to lose no more time in seeking a place of security. The exact spot of 
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debarkation (provided it be on the southern shore) is not of material con- 
sequence. Bic, however, possesses many advantages. Here is good 
anchorage, and deep water within a few fathoms of land. The landing- 
place is a small cove, protected by slightly projecting headlands; and 
the island of Bic is a natural breakwind and breakwater towards the 
north-west. Vessels properly fitted and supplied might make sure of 
reaching it, and a line of sixty miles of railway would connect it with 
Riviére du Loup, and so with all parts of Canada. 

We ran from Bie on the 28th, and had a rough time of it that night 
and the following day. The vessel made so much ice about her bows 
that she was quite down by the head, and our men were constantly em- 
ployed on deck picking and shovelling thg ice overboard. We made the 
island of St. Paul again at midnight of the 29th, and, as the captain re- 
marked at the time, our danger was over, and we had a straight run 
before us into Halifax. 

On the morning of the 30th we met another steamer, with troops, on 
her way to the St. Lawrence. After conversing with her for some time 
both vessels lay to, and her naval officer came on board us, and de- 
cided upon turning back and accompanying us to Halifax. We steamed 
into this harbour about nine o’clock A.M. on the 31st, and landed about 
two p.m. Now our troubles for the present are over, and we are in 
the haven where we would be. 

Much confusion prevails in military circles at Halifax. Three vessels, 
with troops, arrived here this morning. One was here a and 
others are daily expected. The question with the authorities is how to 
dispose of the troops. They are to be sent on overland to Canada as 
quickly as possible, and have to be accommodated in the mean time 
here as best they can be. Every available building is converted into 
a temporary barrack, and the town is full of soldiers to overflowing. 

The only barracks here are the Wellington, the Royal Artillery, 
and the Citadel, which together contain about three thousand men. 
The Citadel commands the town and harbour, but did not strike me as 
being a very strong work, or as mounting very powerful artillery. 

Doubtless Halifax can and ought to be made a very strongly-fortified 
place. Had we come to blows with America last winter, it must neces- 
sarily have been the base of our operations, and consequently of the 
utmost strategic importance. I was, therefore, surprised to find no vessels 
of war here. ‘There are batteries on the island commanding the entrance 
to the harbour, but these I imagine could be easily silenced. The harbour 
itself is one of the finest in the world, completely landlocked, with the 
exception of a channel towards the south-west, which is again protected 
by two islands. The navigation of the channel is plain and easy, and 
we were able to run in without a pilot. 

My company will probably remain here for some time, but two officers 
of our party are going overland at once to Montreal, and they are to 
start to-morrow. ‘The hotels, of which there are only two good ones, are 
crowded to excess. We have the promise of a room in one to-morrow, 
till which time we must do the best we can, for there are no vacant 
quarters in the barracks. 
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A STEEPLE-CHASE DRIVE IN THE LANDES. 


Marcu had come, and we were revelling in that rarest of all luxuries, 
a genial, genuine spring, as unlike as possible to the deplorable produc- 
tion foisted on us yearly as the genuine article by our botching English 
climate, and which we fone to receive faute de mieux. 

It was really lovely weather, and the lengthening days March brought 
in his train determined us at last to put our long-talked-of pic-nic to 
Cazeaux into execution. ‘ You ought to go to Cazeaux” had been said 
to us so often, that we had grown to feel it quite a necessary of quiet 
life to see it with the least possible delay. 

Perhaps, however, before starting, it might be well to stoop to geo- 
graphical ignorance, and premise that Cazeaux is to be found in the 
Department des Landes, in France. We had been spending the winter 
at Arcachon, a very pretty village about two hours distant by rail from 
Bordeaux, and were thus brought into the vicinity of Cazeaux. Arca- 
chon, I may here mention, is celebrated for its pine-forest, which emu- 
lates those of North America in its produce of turpentine and resin, 
also for its delicious spring climate, so beneficial to diseases of the chest 
and lungs. 

Well, we determined to go to Cazeaux. Our next step was to find 
out how to get to it. Numerous were the steeds offered to carry us 
there, extraordinary bundles of bones apparently in the last stage of 
decrepitude, on which we were to ride triumphantly across the corner of 
the pine-forest that intervened between Arcachon and Cazeaux. After 
long and complex negotiations we finally chose three horses that looked 
less hopelessly decrepid than the rest, and thought ourselves very lucky 
in also securing, after innumerable difficulties, the use of a “ belle voi- 
ture,” recommended to us in the most glowing colours by our épicier, for 
the conveyance of the rest of the party and the provisions. 

These knotty points being satisfactorily settled, we went to bed feel- 
ing immensely proud of our achievements, and of the miracles we had 
performed in the shape of diplomacy. The eventful morning fixed on 
for our expedition opened foggy and unpromising; but while we were at 
breakfast the Rosiuantes, for they deserve no better name, made their 
appearance, escorted by a train of satellites in the shape of attendant 
boys and girls, who proceeded to fortify their steeds for the fatigue in 
prospect by distributing to each horse a large bucketful of chaff and 
water. We meanwhile collected our forces, and held a council as to the 
expediency of setting out on such a threatening morning, and of receiv- 
ing the arrears of rain, more than a month due, on our devoted shoul- 
ders, and consequently getting drenched before our return. The people, 
however, were so unanimous in promising us a beautiful day after twelve 
o’clock, that we finally determined to take their advice and start, judging 
that they must be better judges of the signs and tokens of their own 
climate than we could be. 

Then ensued a scene of bustle and unnecessary noise quite iudescrib- 
able. The shrieks of delight of the attendants of the horses, the plea- 
sant prophecies of my landlady, the clattering of the sabots of a host of 
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irregulars who had pressed themselves into the service, and rushed about 
depositing wraps and umbrellas in all sorts of wrong places, and the 
groans and anathemas of the distracted owners, all contributed to form a 
second Babel. 

The unfortunate horses alone seemed to take no pleasure in the 
prospects before them ; their depression of spirits, however, was consi- 
dered by one of our party as quite a natural consequence of their having 
been chaffed to no end.” And perhaps there was some truth in the 
remark, 

We were now informed that the carriage had arrived. Our first idea, 
on seeing the wonderful equipage that had been spoken of in such grand- 
iloquent terms, was, that it was physically impossible that four human 
beings could cram into it, unless they each happened to be as small as 
Tom Thumb; our second, that once crammed in, the occupants might 
make up their minds to stay there altogether, for they would be too 
tightly packed ever to be able to get out again. The conveyance par- 
took somewhat of the nature of a dog-cart, or perhaps more resembled a 
gig, to which a tea-tray had been attached behind, On the front seat, 
which was exactly two feet in length, the driver had the hardihood to 
assert that four people were to sit “at ease,’’ while the tray behind was 
' just the thing for the provision hampers, always provided they were not 

heavy, as in that case the unfortunate animal in the shafts would be tilted 
off his legs. 

Wonderful, however, are the resources of ingenuity. We at last con- 
trived a scientific perch behind, on which we managed to enthrone the 
smallest of our party as temporary Queen of the umbrellas and baskets; 
four in front (besides the driver) being found utterly impracticable. It was 
nearly eleven o’clock before we managed to start, and to get the caval- 
cade fairly under way, when it was my fate to be one of the occupants 
of the gig, or, rather, to imagine I was so; in reality I was striving with 
much difficulty to preserve my balance on the rail that acted fence to the 
cushion, Mademoiselle Crinoline, my next neighbour, usurping far more 
than her just share of territory, and when our Jehu swung rapidly 
round a sharp corner into the main street, I must confess to have nearly 
precipitated at the feet of various Arcachon “ gamins,” who greeted our 
cavalcade with great applause as we progressed down the “ grande rue.” 

We very soon left the riders hopelessly behind, our smart cob getting 
over the ground at a pace which we were only afraid was too good to 
last. Before parting, we arranged with the riders to rendezvous at the 
inn at Cazeaux, if the village boasted of such a luxury, otherwise at the 
canal bridge, and we then bowled merrily away up the long acacia 
avenue to La Teste de Buch, a city of departed glories, through which 
our road lay. Its antiquities, ancient memories, and modeyn shops, were 
so thoroughly familiar to us, that we did not then care to stop there, but 
dashed through the streets cheered by numerous “bon voyages” from 
friendly passers-by. We all in turn endeavoured to extract some de- 
scription of the road we were to take on leaving La Teste from our 
driver, a very smart lad of about fifteen; but though he was very com- 
municative on every other subject, here he always lost himself and us in 
a clueless labyrinth of vague generalities. ‘‘ Was the road good?” 
“Comme ga,” he would say, with a shrug that might mean either ex- 
cellence or wretchedness, as we chose to read it. “ What direction 
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would the road go in?” A wide sweep with the handle of his whip, 
which embraced the whole visible area of the forest, was the only answer. 
“ How long did it take going from La Teste to Cazeaux?” Another 
shrug, and “(a dépend” dropped slowly from his lips, as we turned sharp 
to the right into a deep sandy track, through which the horse dragged 
the gig with considerable difficulty, even when the latter was lightened 
of four of its occupants, who were only too happy to alight for a time 
and rest their cramped limbs by a walk. 

We skirted the forest for some time, and after about half an hour’s walk 
we came to the end of the sandy lane, which stopped abruptly at a flat, 
furzy common, in the first part of which we got nearly swamped, and 
had, consequently, to take refuge in the gig ; and how it was that we were 
not all—Christians, horse, and vehicle—then and there engulphed in the 
morass, while struggling, floundering, and plunging across it, is a mystery 
we have never yet been able to solve. Certainly at one time it seemed 
the only possible finale. However, by jugglery next door to a miracle, 
our top-heavy mass emerged in safety to firm ground; and we crashed 
through a brake of thick gorse, some four feet high, at a hand gallop, the 
thorns acting as spurs to our clever little horse, and our Jehu coolly re- 
marking, “ The sooner one was out of such maudite broussaille the better ; 
we should come out on the good road then, ‘ un petit peu plus loin.’ ” 

“ Indeed,” gasped Number Three, the nervous member of the party; 
“the sooner the better, this way appears all but impracticable.” 

* Ah! c’est mauvais, oui!” cheerily responded our driver. “ But,” he 
added, “so far to-day we had got on a merveille, for the last time he had 
been at Cazeaux he had had three upsets; to be sure they did not much 
signify then, for the carriage was not heavy as it was to-day.” 

“ Reassuring,” muttered Number Three, and looked so indescribably 
_— that, nolens volens, we had to be unsympathising and laugh at 


As yet we had not meta living creature since we had left La Teste, but 
soon after the furze episode we came on several herds of sheep and goats, 
guarded by their shepherds; the latter not sentimental bergéres in white 
muslin and blue ribbons, the approved shepherdess costume, but wild, un- 
couth-looking specimens of mankind, clothed in black or white sheepskins, 
belted with a leather girdle, who, as, mounted on stilts fully five feet high, 
they stalked along, covering half a dozen feet of ground at every stride, 
a long wand in hand, looked like denizens of some other world. One 
could hardly help fancying that strange gigantic creature, jabbering away 
in unintelligible patois, must be some weird magician, and that we should 
suddenly find ourselves conjured away to fairy-land by the magic wand 
that waved over our heads. Jean, however, did not seem impressed with 
the same feelings of awe by the unearthly-looking herdsmen that we 
were, as he chattered to them with a familiarity that made us shudder at 
his hardihood. 

Lofty as they were, however, they did not rise superior to vanity, as 
they were greatly flattered when they discovered that some of us were 
taking their portraits, and were delighted at the prospect of being immor- 
talised. An artist had certainly there a good subject for a picture. The 
wild-looking, dreary plain, set in a dark frame of pine-trees; in the fore- 
ground the picturesque herdsmen, the shaggy, plentifully-horned goats 
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and sheep, apparently as much astonished at us as we were at their 
masters, to say nothing of our wonderful equipage, which, if not exactly 
handsome to look at (indeed, its complexion was decidedly the worse for 
the thorns), was undoubtedly a “good one to go,” and certainly pic- 
turesque in its own way. 

The séance had lasted about twenty minutes, when Jean appeared im- if 
— to be off, and as there was no knowing what delays might oceur 

fore we reached Cazeaux, we judged it better to cut short our artistic 
efforts and proceed on our way. 

Meanwhile, Number Three had been taking a practical lesson in stilt- 
walking. With immense difficulty he had been enthroned on the lowest 
pair of stilts to be had, and supported by two shepherds, one on each 
side, had set off to cross the plain, forming a very ludicrous spectacle. 

« Ah!” he cried, exultingly, “it is the easiest thing in the world. All 
one has to do is to keep oneself very upright——” 

“In order to tumble into a furze-bush,” I could not help remarking, as 
our poor friend, having in his confidence discarded his supporters, after 
tottering helplessiy with outstretched arms for a moment or two, fiually 
fell prostrate at my feet. 

“T think we could all manage that feat even without stilts,” said 
Mademoiselle Crinoline maliciously, as she assisted me, as well as laugh- 
ing would permit, to raise the fallen hero, who was fortunately not injured 
to signify, and had the honour of resembling St. Paul in bearing a “ thorn 
in the flesh” as best he might, which, however, he did not bear with at all 
the equanimity of the apostle. 

We were now ready to start, after having taken an affectionate fare- 
well of the herdsmen. I had a shrewd suspicion that Jean was in a 
dilemma as to what direction he had better try to strike Cazeaux—in 
short, that he had lost his way—but he finally determined to skirt the 
forest again as the safest course. Here, however, from the nature of the 
road, our rate of progression could not exceed a foot’s pace, for the deep 
sandy track was very much cut up. It had been used probably by 
timber-waggons till it had got even past them, and was then left to its 
fate. The ruts were past counting, and often four feet deep. Now came 
the episode of the “ruts.” One devoted wheel down in the depths, the 
other some feet above it. Such ups and downs in the world it does not 
often fall to one’s lot to encounter. Several times did we topple over 
within almost a hair’s-breadth of an upset, and were pounded together so 
unmercifully that we felt almost bruised into a black-and-blue jelly. 
Bitter were the diatribes of Number Three. 

“ This is a charmingly good road, indeed ; I suppose we shall hardly 
find one plate whole in the hamper when we get to Cazeaux.”” 

“Oh! come,” I said, “ don’t you know accidents never do happen ?” 

The words were hardly out of my mouth when the wheel on my side 
descended into an unfathomable rut, the trap lost its balance, and over it 
went on its side at last. On investigation, however, we found we had 
been upset in the most judicious manner possible; no one was hurt. We 
picked ourselves up in perfectly good condition, righted our vehicle, which 
was also uninjured, and debated as to what we should do next. Con- 
tinuing the same road would only expose us to a repetition of the same 
fate, and Jean suggested we should cross the brook between us and the 
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forest and progress on the other side of the stream, where, though there 
was no road, the trees were far apart, and we could meander through 
them as we found necessary. How to get the gig across was the diffi- 
culty; the brook was only tive or six feet across, and there were rocks in 
its bed that would serve for stepping-stones ; but the banks were preci- 
pitous, and a drop of four or five feet into the water was rather a problem 
for wheels. Our Jehu, however, solved it by making the cob, which was 
an excellent fencer, take the brook flying, carriage and all, and accom- 
plished it, too, in capital style. 

I may mention that the same feat was performed five different times 
before reaching Cazeaux, and as on the last three occasions most of us re- 
mained in the gig, the horse gave even a more creditable display of 
agility than at first. We spent the next hour zig-zagging in and out of 
the trees at a foot’s pace, occasionally obliged to cross to the other side 
of the stream when the pines closed up and barred our farther passage. 
Jean beguiled the time by giving us an account of his musical expe- 
riences. He played premier cornet, it appeared, in the Arcachon brass 
band, which M. le Curé set agoing—and it was quite refreshing in this 
blasé age to come across such an enthusiast. The répétition at the 
Mairie every Wednesday and Saturday was a real delight to him; he 
only wished it would come every night. The sun had now come out, and 
the day had become so sultry and close that it was a relief to emerge 
from the oppressive shelter of the forest and find a slight breeze in the 
open country, though the “ good road” seemed a regular will-o’-the-wisp, 
for the farther we advanced the farther it receded from us. 

Soon after leaving the forest we stumbled on the canal which connects 
La Teste with Cazeaux, which was a very welcome sight, as it made our 
way clear to us, and, keeping it on our left, we progressed merrily 
enough. ‘Two men on horseback not long afterwards overtook us, one 
of them the facteur between Cazeaux and La Teste, and they further 
cheered us by saying we were only about two kilométres from Cazeaux. 
We now began to speculate on the probability of finding the rest of the 
party arrived at the rendezvous, prepared to do justice to the pités de- 
scribed in such pompous style by the hotel-keeper who provided them, 
and from investigating which it was momentarily getting more and more 
difficult to restrain Number Four’s zeal. 

The approach to Cazeaux was neither imposing nor picturesque. On 
the La Teste side the great attraction, the lake, is not seen, and the ap- 
proach is across a common, half sand, half grass, over which a few deplor- 
able-looking cows were disconsolately wandering to the music of their 
own bells. Far from the riant paysage we had been promised, we 
thought the distant sombre pines and sandy foreground triste to a degree, 
but then before dinner one’s judgment is hardly perfected. The village 
. was invisible, the trees along the canal veiling the houses from our sight, 
but we imagined we must be getting near the end of the two kilométres, 
when we were startled by the sight of one of the riding party, our tenor, 
signalling to us from the top of a tree, where he had perched himself to 
watch our advent. 

“ We thought that beautiful vehicle of yours must have come to grief,” 
he said, when we came within hearing, “for though we didn’t progress 
at railroad speed, we have been here ever so long.” 
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« Ahem !” coughed Number Three, incredulously; “only that you 
never exaggerate, one might think there was some mistake.” 

“‘ There is no mistake in our wanting to eat, at all events,” broke in 
our Mario, who seemed rather cross. “ Do get down, and get out the 

Atés.” 

The polite invitation to get down was easier given than acted on, for 
we were so closely jammed together that it was inevitably a work of 
time to disentangle us; and as to Number Four, my offer of sending 
for a spade to dig her out from among the umbrellas, wraps, and baskets, 
was very nearly obliged to be carried into effect. 

While we were unpacking our effects, the rest of the party, who had 
been lionising Cazeaux, came up, and leaving them to continue the pro- 
cess, Number Three and I crossed the canal bridge on a pilgrimage to see 
what the village was like. Cazeaux can hardly be said to be possessed of 
the éclat of a main street, but consists of some thirty houses scattered most 
independently through half a dozen fields, and looks altogether rather 
like some rudimentary North American village. The houses had none 
of the picturesque charms of the many-coloured Arcachon chalets, but 
were most unromantically ugly, spite of all the efforts of the sun and 
clouds to embellish them by a most becoming, changing vesture of light 
and shade. Our survey of Cazeaux’s beauties was but brief, and we re- 
turned to our al fresco dining-hall, and seated ourselves & la ‘Turque round 
the tablecloth with watering mouths, and expectations raised to the highest 
pitch, to watch the gradual and tender unpacking of our cherished patés 
by the skilful hands of the epicure of our party. Covering after cover- 
ing was gently unwrapped ; but oh, sympathetic reader! imagine our 
feelings when the patés de foie gras resolved themselves into a compound 
of pig’s-flesh and garlic, too odious even for hungry Christians to touch. 
The shock was terrible. As to our especial epicure, Number Five, his 
outraged feelings quite overcame him, and he sank almost sobbing at 
the foot of the tree amidst the wrecks of the paper coverings. For 
some time our grief was too deep for words. Number Five looked so 
utterly wretched, that at last, inhuman as it appeared, we were involun- 
tarily obliged to laugh at him and our misfortune. Fortunately we were 
not entirely dependent on the hotel-keeper’s providings, having fur- 
nished ourselves with fowls and other things, not to mention a wonderful 
joint, which furnished a fertile theme for speculation through dinner as 
to what existing animal it could have belonged. The Solomon of our 
party, from whose judgment, after his cigar and dinner, there was no 
appeal finally decided, after deep thought, that the joint had belonged to 
a lamb of peéuliar make, that had had kidneys growing on its shoulder- 
blades, a theory which, however unsatisfactory, we acquiesced in, feel- 
ing, first, that after both dinner and cigar his judgment was perfected; 
and secondly, that, it was impossible to deny the possibility of a dusus 
nature. 

That knotty point being settled, we made our way to the lake, char- 
tered a boat, and rowed out into Cazeaux lake. Our water excursion, 
however, was not fated to be very long, for the day was getting on, and, 
unless we were ambitious of being benighted in the forest on our return 
to Arcachon, it was time to be thinking of returning home. ae a 
time afterwards did we enjoy a day’s fishing on the lake, but never did it 
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look better than on this the first day of our acquaintance. The lights 
and shades produced charming effects; the statuesque pines, in all the 
majesty of age, stood proudly erect, guarding the shore like a motionless 
army of sentinels—even the very bells on the cows sounded melodious in 
the distance, and we felt quite unwilling to break the charm, and return 
from dreams to real life, and its ruts, upsets, and joltings. 

As we made our way back from the lake to the canal bridge, where the 
carriage and our montures awaited us, we drew lots to decide in the most 
peaceable way which of us were to have the honour of seats in the carriage 
—those who had experienced it already not being particularly anxious 
for a repetition of its pleasures. The riding road through the “ Grande 
Forét” was, by all accounts, much better worth seeing than the country 
we had passed through in the morning, so that a promenade & cheval, 
even though it was to be on a deplorable-looking creature ready to drop 
to pieces from inanition at any moment, had some merits, even if I dis- 
believed the strong assertions of its attendant that ‘ Coco” went like a 
whirlwind. Meanwhile, I assisted in piling the hampers and umbrellas 
on the curious back projection of the gig, and, as is usually the case when 
some half-dozen people do the work of one, repeatedly did the erection 
topple down as soon as completed; at last, however, everything was 
arranged, and pronounced ready for the start. With curious interest, 
and certainly no feelings of envy, I watched our Giuglini enthrone him- 
self on the perch that had furnished me with such a precarious seat a few 
hours before, and my last glimpse of him as the cob whirled the gig 
across the plain in a sharp canter, showed him grasping convulsively at 
his next neighbour to keep his balance. 

Our cavalcade was soon formed, and off we set, and the playful crea- 
ture on which I was mounted started off with a series of spasmodic 

lunges, as if his legs were tied together by a rope, and finally settled 
into a shambling hobble on three legs, the fourth being apparently 
paralytic, and only dragged in the wake of the rest. This mode of pro- 
gression was styled a “grand galop” by the imp of a driver, who was 
most assiduous in exhortations to his Bucephalus of “ Allez! allez!”—hints 
which it was quite hopeless to expect such a poor creature to obey, even 
when backed by striking arguments from the wand of office. However, 
shambling, vociferating, plunging, ambling, we rushed maniacally across 
the plain as best we could, and struck into one of the forest avenues, 
where the deep sand fortunately brought the “ grand galop” to a prema- 
ture close, and slow and sure became our motto. Our thoughts in- 
voluntarily wandered to the old, old days of yore, and the ancient owners 
of the “Grande Forét” of La Teste, through which we were now passing. 
The famous Captaux de Buch claimed this forest as one of their richest 
possessions. If Frederick de Foix, that worthy old captal in the sixteenth 
century, could have seen the procession now progressing through his 
glades, how thunderstruck with astonishment he would have been. Alas! 
alas! their own forest knows them no more. They had their centuries 
of glory, and now oblivion’s turn has come, and in the very home of the 
mighty chieftains their name is almost forgotten. And yet Frederick de 
Foix at least should not have been so easily forgotten, for it was from his 
liberality that the present occupants of La Teste, Cazeaux, Gujan, Mes- 
tras, and the surrounding country, enjoy the privilege of cutting unlimited 
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firewood, and timber for constructing any buildings they may wish to erect, 
in the forest, free of charge. The produce of turpentine alone is the per- 
quisite of the lords of the soil. The forest is in the hands of several pro- 
prietors, and is, we need hardly say, not an heirloom to be despised. 

Slowly and leisurely we progressed through its glades; “le joli gazon” 
seemed to have peculiar charms for our aides-de-camp, who were per- 
petually calling our attention to it, sand being to them the normal, and 
grass a very abnormal covering for the g:ound. Here oaks intermingled 
with the pines, and the birds, bent on doing their very best in the 
serenading line, set up their little pipes in most vociferous twitters of 
welcome. 

As we went along, Number Three, who seemed suddenly to haye ac- 
quired a great fancy for teaching, endeavoured to enlarge the ideas of 
the young lady who acted goad to his horse, on the conversational rudi- 
ments of the English language, of which it appeared she already knew 
two sentences, which had at least the merit of being vigorous and for- 
cible. These she considered very polite—quite flattering, in short—and 
hugged them with the fondest affection, while our friend laboured hard 
and quite uselessly to shake her faith in their efficacy. He called us to 
the rescue quite in vain; and really, in these days of universal scepticism, 
unlimited faith in anything is so rare, it was quite refreshing to find a 
specimen. ‘ Most deplorable infatuation,” insisted Number Three, so 
seriously, that he set us all laughing. 

About half-past six we reached the “Truc de la Truque,” a high- 
wooded hill—the highest, our drivers said, in the neighbourhood—and 
we climbed to the top to look at the view, which extends over the plain 
of Cazeaux far beyond the canal, and on the other side to the Bassin 
d’Arcachon. Between the mist and the failing light, however, we could 
not make out much, though we imagined a great deal, and descended 
rather in haste to our montures, which we had left at the bottom, in spite 
of the asseverations of their owners that they could “ gallop both up and 
down”—a feat we were not the least ambitious to attempt, knowing a 
miserable failure would be the inevitable result. We were now out of 
the “ Grande Forét,” and had a repetition of the morning’s scenery ; 
we skirted the crown “ forest plantings,” and reached da Teste in about 
an hour. The rain began before we reached the town, and pattered with 
great zeal on our umbrellas; it was merciful enough, however, to keep 
from a regular pour till after our arrival at Archacon, when it became 
quite a torrent, and had a very busy night of it, paying up all arrears 
due; but, as we were safely housed, we heard its vagaries with in- 
difference. 
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A SUMMER IN AMERICA. 
By Captain Broox J. Knicut. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN AMERICAN COUNTRY-HOUSE.* 


WE will now, with your permission, return to Staatsburgh, on the 
banks of the Hudson, at which ‘ depét” we left the “cars.” Address- 
ing a very civil station-master, I asked if there was a conveyance to be 
had to take us to the Locusts. There was a conveyance, but the horse 
was away. What was to be done ?—how far off was the Locusts ? 

“Well, I guess you'd best go right away down that track—it arn’t 
more than a mile ; and when you strike the fourth bridge, I guess you'll 
see the lodge on your left.” 

“ That track” was the railway, which, in England, is tabooed ground 
to a pedestrian, but a free born and independent American can go where 
he pleases, and he kindly extends the permission to strangers. Accord- 
ingly off I started down the track, and most anxiously did I look for the 
fourth bridge, for it was a grilling hot day—the mercury stood at 95 degs. 
in the shade—and a thunderstorm was evidently brewing; there was not 
a breath stirring, and the atmosphere was heavy with heat. 

The fourth bridge was at length reached. I climbed up the railway 
bank, and to my joy beheld the lodge. I followed a gravel-walk through 
beautiful grounds, filled with ornamental shrubs and stately trees, for 
about a quarter of a mile, when I reached the house. As I rang the bell, 
a lady, who was crossing the hall, came to the open door. She started 
slightly, as well she might, at the sight of the stranger in the Panama 
hat and fiery face. I was in such a desperate state of red-hot fusion—by 
the way, what a pity it is that men cannot, like metals, be fanned into a 
white heat—I was, I say, so disagreeably hot, that I had serious thoughts, 
as I walked through Mr. D.’s grounds, of sitting down for a while be- 
neath the shade of one of his trees until the fiery complexion had some- 
what abated, but I bethought me of my wife and the stifling station- 
house at Staatsburgh, and hurried on, regardless of appearances. I 
raised my Panama and presented my credentials, saying, in as soft and 
gentle a tone as I could assume, by way of counterpoise to my hot, dusty, 
and uncivilised-looking self, 

** Have I the pleasure of speaking to Mrs. D. ?” 

“No, I am not Mrs. D.,” replied the lady, “ but I will tell her of your 
arrival. We did not expect you so soon. Pray walk in.” 

Mr. and Mrs. D. almost immediately appeared, and welcomed me with 
the utmost cordiality. 

‘But where is Mrs. K.?” I explained; and great regrets were expressed 
that, owing to the non-arrival of our letter from West Point, they had 
not expected us, or the carriage should certainly have met us at the depdt. 
It was, however, immediately ordered, and Mr. D. himself started off as 
soon as it was ready to fetch the lady and her maid. 


* The sequence of subjects was by accident inverted, The present chapter 
should have preceded the visit to Niagara, as detailed in our last.—Ep. 
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I have been particular—too much so, perhaps, you think, in these 
minute details—I have been so purposely, for I wish you to understand 
the great kindness and cordiality with which we were greeted. 

Before the carriage returned from the depdt the thunderstorm, which 
had been long threatening, burst forth. It rained heavily for a short 
time, but the storm soon passed over, and the sun shone bright as ever. 
Let me try to describe this lovely spot whilst I am cooling and calming 
myself up-stairs. 

The Locusts is beautifully situated on the left bank of the Hudson, 
down to which the well-wooded lawns sweep in gentle undulations. Of trees 
there are many kinds, among which the locust, the black oak, the catalpa, 
the tulip-tree, the sugar-maple, and the Pride of India are the most con- 
spicuous. The locust-trees are very numerous, and it is from them that 
the house takes its name. They are tall, graceful trees, rising toa great 
height without a branch; the Teaf somewhat resembles the leaf of the 
acacia, but is of a richer, darker green. The Pride of India is also a fine 
tree and very graceful, but it is not so high or so imposing in appearance 
as the locust ; its leaf seemed to me to be almost identical in shape and 
colour with the leaf of the acacia. The smoke-tree also grows at the 
Locusts most luxuriantly, and presents a singular and very beautiful ap- 
pearance, with its masses of soft feathery flowers. 

In the afternoon Mr. D. took me through his stables, gardens, and 
farm-yard. The gardens are extensive and in capital order; he has a 
good range of glass for vines and exotics. His stables and farm-buildings 
are large and commodious ; they are built of wood, even to the “shingle” 
roofs. He had eight horses in the stables of various sorts and sizes, out 
of which number two blacks and two chesnuts deserve especial notice. 
The blacks are a perfect match, well bred, and very handsome: they are 
fine steppers, and, until I saw the chesnuts move, I thought them very 
fast. But after sitting behind one of the chesnuts in a light buggy, 
nothing short of an express train seems “ fast.” 

I drove one of them round the grounds, and I positively thought she 
was running away the whole time; but when we arrived at the door of 
the house I pulled her up without difficulty. The way she threw her fore- 
legs from her shoulders, and tucked her hind-legs under her, was a sight 
to see! such quick, springy, even action;—it was quite beautiful. I need 
scarcely say that the chesnuts were of the famous breed of American 
trotters; the smallest of the two—he could not be more than fourteen 
hands two inches, if so much—could, Mr. D. said, trot a mile in 2 min. 
45 sec. He wasa perfect picture. I think I never saw a more beautiful 
pony. Really he was but a pony, and certainly I never saw such a goer ; 

e could “ whip” my friend who ran away with me round the gravel walk. 
Mr. D. said he was worth 200/. sterling in his country. In England he 
would, I think, fetch whatever a man liked to ask for him. 

I next inspected his carriages, of which there were six. Such toys as 
they looked like! To my English ideas, only fit to be shown as speci- 
mens of workmanship, and then returned to their glass case. A large, 
roomy, double-bodied phaeton, with a head, for a pair of horses, weighed 
64 cwt., and cost 757. In England a phaeton of the above size would 
certainly weigh lO cwt., and cost at least 150 guineas. But the most 


toylike of carriages is the American buggy; it weighs about 175 lbs. 
VOL. x 
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You can see one at the Exhibition, therefore I need not deseribe its 
appearance, but I may its merits. First and foremost it is built of 
hickory, a wood so tough, so elastic, and so durable, that it is not neces- 
sary to put above half the quantity into the spokes and felloes of the 
wheels as you would were they of ash ; in the next place, these said wheels 
are close together, and of large diameter, consequently the carriage runs 
very lightly. 

The wear and tear of a carriage in America must be much greater than 
in England, because their roads are not nearly so good as ours, and yet 
their light carriages answer admirably; they neither jolt nor rattle as 
much as ours do; the height of the wheels and elasticity of the wood are 
antidotes to the first evil, the lightness of the carriage to the second. It 
is a mistake to fancy that a “rattletrap” must, of necessity, be a light 
carriage. ‘The American coachmaker says, and I think with reason, that 
it is the weight of the English carriage that causes it to rattle; it knocks 
itself to pieces, loosens its own joints by its own weight. At all events, 
I can affirm from experience that an American carriage, after five years’ 
constant work, is a most silent and easy traveller. 

I went over the establishment of Messrs. Brewster and Baldwin, large 
carriage manufacturers in New York, and I was delighted with the light 
and elegant appearance of their carriages. 

“Tt is astonishing,” said Mr. B. to me, “that your coachmakers do 
not send over here for hickory ; it is the weed of the country ; they could 
get as much as they pleased for very little money. There are no coach- 
makers in the world equal to the English; but you have not got the 
wood, sir.” 

“No,” I replied, “and we are not likely to get it. You could no 
more persuade an English coachmaker that American hickory is better 
than British ash than you could move a mountain with a mallet.” 

*T guess you are right, sir,” smiled Mr. B. 

And there the conversation ended, for I did not choose to tell him 
my private opinion touching not only the English coachmaker but the 
English character. We are a very fine set of fellows, and our country is 
the most powerful and the most wealthy in the world, and we do most 
things better than other people; but not everything. That is the 
stumbling-block over which we are perpetually breaking our shins. 
** We have nothing to learn,” and, consequently, we still build our car- 
riages with low wheels a long way apart, so as to ensure a heavy draught 
and much jolting; we still stop our trains outside the station to collect 
tickets; in short, we still set our faces against any foreign “jimcrackery,” 
and jog on our way rejoicing over our superiority in all things. 

The Great Exhibition has brought a daring man before the public: 
Mr. Mulliner, of Northampton. He shows a dog-cart built upon the 
American principle, and with American hickory ; it is upon four wheels, 
and weighs only 44 ewt. May Mr. Mulliners-meet with the success he 
deserves, 

Before taking leave of this subject, I will mention two anecdotes to 
illustrate the power of prejudice. I called upon a certain coachmaker in 
London who builds carriages “ upon American wheels.” It came out in 
course of conversation that he imported the wheels ready made. 

“ But why don’t you import the hickory and make the wheels your- 
self?” 
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“ Because, sir,” replied Mr. ——, “I could never get my men to 
make wheels so light and weak-looking.” ; 

Of another London coachmaker I inquired if he ever used American 
hickory. He answered me with a glibness and assurance that evinced a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. ‘He had not used it himself, but 
he knew that it had been tried, and had completely failed; hickory was 
a hard wood, it had not the tenacity of ash, and it could not stand the 
London pavement.” 

I did not, but I might have recommended Mr. to pay a visit to 
the State and City of New York, and see the nature of the roads and 
pavements which that hard and inadhesive wood, hickory, is compelled to 
“ stand,” doubtless much against the grain. 

We will now, if you please, return to the banks of the Hudson. 
After inspecting Mr. D.’s carriages and horses, I was introduced to his 
dairy cows. 

“ Surely these are Alderneys?”’ I remarked. 

“ They are, sir; I import them myself. We have no cows in out 
country equal to the Alderney.” 

“They must cost you a good deal coming from so far; we can’t get 
them in England under 177. or 181. apiece.” 


“I never get an Alderney cow into my dairy under 50. sterling, and 
I don’t mean to say they are worth the money in a mercantile point of 
view ; but they are veuth it to me in the pleasure I have looking at them. 
I hate looking at anything ugly, sir, and won’t have it about me if I 
can help it. Besides,” he added, “a handsome horse or a handsome cow 
costs no more to feed than an ugly one; it’s only the difference of the 


first outlay.” 


I quite agreed with this theory, and said so. Mr. D. also showed me 
a very fine young Alderney bull, which had been calved during the pas- 
sage of its mamma from Europe. He was highly delighted with this 
bull, as'it would enable him to keep up the breed without being entirely 
dependent upon the island. We strolled back to the house through a 
blazing sun, and glad enough was I to enter the cool verandah and 
refresh myself with an iced “julep” more Americanis. 

The Locusts is built of the stone of the country, and a very handsome 
stone it is. A wide and lofty verandah encircles the ground floor, and 
this, during the heat of the summer day and the cool of the summer 
evening, is a place of general resort by all members of an American 
family, as work-tables, rocking-chairs, iced drinks, and an aromatic per- 
fume of the mild Havannah do amply testify. 

I delight in a warm climate and a cool verandah, and I am not averse 
to one or two of the articles above specified; accordingly I passed some 
portion of each of the two extremely hot days we spent at the Locusts in 
this most agreeable verandah, and I have a most pleasing recollection of 
its many and various attractions, as I have also of our lofty and airy bed- 
room, with its beautiful bird’s-eye maple furniture. Everything was of 
bird’s-eye maple : the wardrobe, bed, drawers, cheval-glass, dressing-table, 
washing-stand, chairs, all made of that light and pretty wood, and you 
have no idea what a cool and elegant appearance it gave to the room, 
which was rendered still more summerish by the cocoa-nut matting which 
covered the floor in the place of a carpet. The Locusts is essentially a 
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summer residence, and is evidently furnished and fitted accordingly. Mr. 
and Mrs. D. have a house in New York, where they pass the winter and 
early spring. 

The next day we drove to a gentleman’s place in the neighbourhood, 
to see his hot-houses, conservatories, and ornamental grounds. Bein 
shamefully ignorant of horticulture, and not at all well up in botany, i 
cannot give you the names or describe the nature of the very beautiful 
and rare flowers and plants that we saw. I must confine myself to as- 
serting the fact that many of the flowers were very gorgeous in colouring, 
and several of the plants grew with their roots in the air instead of the 
earth. I confess that I admired the wooded ravines that we passed 
through, and the occasional peeps of the Hudson that we had in our drive 
to Mr. K.’s place, better than the horticultural wonders of his hot-houses, 
I also was both surprised and delighted at the beautiful plumage of the 
birds in the fields and woods. I had no idea that in the Northern States 
of America you would see golden orioles, blue-birds, red-birds, and, both 
last and least, humming-birds. But so it is; and although we saw no 
humming-birds that day, we saw plenty of brilliant birds, both red, white, 
and blue, and, moreover, several grey squirrels scampering up the trees. 
These squirrels are much larger than ours, and seem equally plentiful. 
The American robin is also a handsome bird, and is about the size of a 
large thrush. These brilliant-coloured birds look very beautiful in the 
fields and woods, and make one think but humbly of linnets, chaffinches, 
and sparrows. 

Apropos to the tropics, of which these gorgeous flowers and beautiful 
birds remind me, I must mention another visitor in tropical climes also 
common to the State of New York during the summer months. We 
had just set down to dinner; all the doors and windows wide open, for 
the evening was very sultry, and not a breath of air was stirring. All 
of a sudden, without the slightest warning, a gust of wind banged the 
jalousies together, and slammed the doors to as though it would tear 
them off their hinges. Up we all jumped to make everything fast and 
to close the windows. 

“Did you ever see a white squall, captain ? if not, come here; it’s 
worth looking at,” said Mr. D. 

“ T have seen plenty, years ago, in Jamaica,” I replied; “but I had no 
idea they visited these latitudes.” 

“They do, though, and that was a puff from one of them, and a 
pretty smart one, too. It came out of that dark pillar yonder, coming 
— Hudson from Albany. I guess that schooner had best shorten 
sail.” 

* No she won't, father; she’ll run before it, see if she don’t,” said 
his son Clarence, a lively lad of some fourteen years. 

“Tshall see if she do, sir,” replied Mr. D., with a merry twinkle in 
his eye but none on his lip. 

It was a curious sight. Immediately below us the river flowed calmly 
onward, and the sun shone brightly; about a mile or more higher up the 
river all was mist, and a dark pillar rushed over the face of the water, 
which boiled and bubbled in a line of white foam before it. ‘There were 
numerous boats upon the river, and all save one, the daring schooner, 
lowered their sails; she still held on the even tenor of her way. We 
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all watch her anxiously. Now her sails, which hitherto had been 
flapping and filling alternately with unequal puffs, fill in earnest; she 
gives one or two tremendous pitches as the wind strikes full upon her 
huge mainsail, and then——we see her no more, for the squall is upon 
her, and she is hid from view. 

Had she gone down—or would she weather it ? 

We were not long left in doubt : the rain poured down and the wind 
blew with tropical violence, and departed with tropical speed. 

“ There she is!” cries Clarence, “and tearing along like mad, too! 
Look, look !”” 

“Don’t make such a noise, sir,” said Mr. D., “or you'll frighten 
her.” 

Almost as he spoke, the schooner’s speed began to slacken; in a 
minute more her sails were flapping, the sun was shining as brightly as 
ever, and there was a dead calm. 

We returned to our soup and iced Catawba, well pleased with the 
episode of the white squall. 

Mr. D. is an agreeable, well-informed, sensible gentleman, with a 
quaint humour about him which is most amusing, and, moreover, he 
thoroughly understands and appreciates the word “fun.” Mrs. D. is 
both physically and mentally a most charming person ; she might well be 
taken for the sister of her eldest boy, aged sixteen, and her courtesy 
and kindness to us will never be effaced from our memory. Had we 
been old friends instead of perfect strangers, we could not have been 
received with greater cordiality and kindness than we were at the 
Locusts, and subsequently at Glen Park, Aurora. If the reception 
we met with at these houses be a fair specimen of American hospitality, 
I make bold to say that we might learn a lesson from our Transatlantic 
cousins. 

There are no people whose characters are so little understood b 
us in England as the Americans. We form our opinions by the tone 
of their press, the acts of their government, and the specimens of the 
genus American that we meet in our travels. It will, perhaps, surprise 

ou to be told that the American gentleman is to be sought for in vain 
both in congress and amidst the members of the government. 

“ No, sir,” said Mr. D., “we have no chance of being returned for 
congress ; the mob, the almighty mob, are sure to return one of them- 
selves. A fellow with a loud voice, a long head, and a heavy hand, is 
the sort for them.” 

“T wish John Bright could hear you, he would be rather astonished,” 
I observed. 

“ T don’t know as to that, sir; I guess John Bright don’t believe all 
he says. The idea of universal suffrage is a very popular idea, you 
understand. But I know well enough that it is at the bottom of all our 
misfortunes. It sends rude and unruly spirits into high places, and 
keeps quiet and peaceful ones out of them ; hence our rude and unruly 
policy both at home and abroad.” 

I was surprised to hear such sentiments from the lips of an American, 
and said so. 

Mr. D. laughed. ‘ You English don’t know much about us, that’s the 
fact. I found that out when I was in England. You read extracts from 
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the New York Times and the Tribune, full of vulgar, senseless rubbish ; 
you read reports of speeches in the senate about on a par with the papers, 
and of scenes there of a still worse description. You come to the con- 
clusion that there is no such animal in existence as @ gentleman in Ame- 
rica. I don’t blame you, sir, not a bit. I don’t see how you could come 
to any other conclusion. ‘The American gentleman is not to be found 
upon the surface of political life ; you must seek him in private life, if you 
want him.” 

“J have sought him, and I have found him,” I replied, taking off my 
“panama” and making a low salaam. 

“ That’s smart now, capt’en, that is, and polite too. Well, yes, I hope 
there are a few gentlemen—here and there one you know—scattered 
about the country ; men who don’t carry cow-hides in their pockets, re- 
volvers in their hands, and bowie-knives up their coat-sleeves, ready to 
thrash and thrust at any one who happens to disagree with them. Bless 
me, capt’en, you don’t suppose there are not men in America sufficiently 
civilised “o be as disgusted at such doings as you are yourselves in 
England!” 

Another time Mr. D. said: “TI look upon this secession business as a 
sort of judgment, sir. We have been too prosperous as a nation, and 
have become rather ‘ bumptious,’ that’s a fact.” 

I agreed with him, thinking, but not remarking, that for the word 
“rather” he might have safely substituted “ very.” 

One word touching the other source of our information with regard to 
the American character. What sort of an estimate of your countrymen 
and countrywomen should you form from the specimens you fell in with 
last summer on the Rhine and in its adjacent spas? The Americans 
have their peculiarities, and we have ours. They use words, phrases, and 
idioms different from those used by us. ‘They “ guess”’ and “ calculate” 
where we “think ;” they “fix”? and “locate ” where we “set in order” 
and “live.” ‘Fix’ is a most comprehensive word. In America you 
“fix a horse ;” Anglicé, clean him. You “tix your hair;” Anglice, 
brush it—comb it—put it up—make it tidy. Well, what is the harm of 
all this? 

An American lady once said to me, “ I know you English people laugh 
at our way of speaking ; we “ guess” and “ fix” everything, but I can 
tell you that you use expressions just as strange to our ears.” 

I asked her to mention one. 

“ Well, ‘fetch’ is one. I heard your wife say just now, ‘I will go 
and fetch it.’ Now we Americans think ‘ fetch’ an ugly word, and never 
use it, except toa dog. We say, ‘I will go and bring it.’ ” 

All this was said with the utmost good humour. She laughed and I 
laughed ; and there is no harm in such hilarity, for it hurts no one’s 
feelings. But the man who can repay hospitality by ridicule, who, for 
the sake of a few smart sayings in a smart book, can wound the feelings 
of those who received him with kindness and courtesy into their houses, 
is a vulgar dog himself at heart, however correct may be his pronuncia- 
tion of the English language. There is no saying and no subject that 
may not be turned into ridicule. It requires no talent to make ill-natured 
remarks; the mildest intellectual capacity is capable of achieving excel- 
lence both in the facetious and impertinent line. 
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I could not look upon the beautiful scenery around without a longing 
to take away with me some remembrance of its loveliness. All amateur 
artists go about their work stealthily; they sketch in secret (if they can), 
and upon the approach of any one they hastily close their book, and pre- 
tend they have “just finished: ;” and if requested to show the sketch, they 
say “it is not worth looking at,”’ which is probably true enough. 

Following this universal rule, I was stealing out of the house with m 
sketching apparatus under my arm, when a voice from the venelil 
arrested my steps. The voice was Mrs. D.’s. ‘ Where was I going to, 
and what was I going to do ?” 

“ Only just going to look about the grounds ; it was such a beautiful 
day I could not stay in the house.” 

“You are going to take a sketch; I will come with you, and show you 
my favourite point of view.” 

* T am such an indifferent artist,” I replied, not having any particular 
desire to parade my awkward attempts in public, “that really I am afraid 
the scenery here is too difficult for me to attempt. Suppose, instead of 
sketching, we have a game of chess; you said last night you would like 
to have your revenge.” 

Mrs. D. was an enthusiastic chess-player, and I quite thought that the 
bait of a game would get me out of my difficulty: nothing of the sort. 
Mrs. D. closed instantly with the proposal of chess, but not at all to the 
exclusion of sketching. She was sure I could do both at the same time; 
at all events, I must try. “ It was a charming idea; she would call Mrs. 
Knight and Mrs. G., and Clarence should bring the chess-board.” And 
away she went, leaving me completely checkmated before the game was 
even begun. 

That afternoon will not be readily effaced from my memory. The day 
was hot and breathless; the Hudson, which lay at our feet, was still 
and glassy as a lake; the white sails of the river craft clung to the masts 
in listless idleness ; the distant Kattskills seemed melting away into the 
soft and luminous atmosphere ; and the never-ceasing hum of insect life 
harmonised with the dreamy, peaceful picture. We sat beneath the 
shade of a locust-tree, and I was recalled from the reverie in which I was 
indulging by a dangerous advance of the queen’s bishop. And so we 
played, sketched, laughed, and chatted till the dinner-bell rang. Could 
it possibly be six o’clock already ! 

I often smiled to myself when I contrasted my preconceived notions of 
American society before coming to the country with what I found it to 
be. Ido not wish to run down our own country or our own customs, 
but allow me to ask one question of you, sir, before that cynical smile has 
time to develop itself into words. How often do you think, at a mode- 
rate computation, an American, upon landing at Liverpool, has been in- 
vited by one of his English fellow-passengers, with whom he had no 
previous acquaintance, to his house? We are very fond of talking of 
“our hospitality.” ‘ Old English hospitality”” has become a household 
word, and probably we were hospitable once upon a time, when “fine 
old English gentlemen” wore “fine old worsted hose,” and the walls of 
their rooms were “ hung around with bows” and arrows; in short, before 
the march of civilisation had introduced into English life the cold for- 
mality and punctilious etiquette which are now its chief characteristics. 
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Am I censorious over-much ?—am I hard upon my countrymen? I do 
not wish to be. I have imbibed no American mania, although the gen- 
tleman with the cynical smile thinks I have. I will not ask him this 
time, but I will tell him that the coldness and formality of English 
manners have been the wonder and jest of foreigners for many years. 

Englishmen never speak to each other unless they have been pre- 
viously introduced. They travel hundreds of miles in a railway together 
without exchanging a syllable; they meet day by day in a club, and take 
no more notice of each other than they would of street passengers. 

This latter phase of English manners is the most incomprehensible, 
nay, the most absurd of all. Members of the same club sitting, standing, 
eating, drinking, reading, writing, but never ¢alking together, unless 
previously introduced! That’s not the way to bring up young gentle- 
men with proper notions of courtesy and hospitality to strangers. 

The Americans are not, in our acceptation of the term, sportsmen; 
they neither hunt, nor shoot, nor fish—at all events, not scientifically ; 


They only sport in a small way, 
They know nothing at all of a six-foot wall, 
They'd never do for Galway. 


I do not believe there is a pack of hounds in the Union, and although 
in the Far West may be found “smart shots” at “’coons” and squirrels, 
I guess there are not many American gentlemen who could bag forty 
brace of grouse to his own gun on a Scotch moor, Of the gentle and 
fascinating piscatorial art, I believe, as a rule, they know nothing. There 
are exceptions, of course, to this as to other rules, and Mr. Charles W., 
an American gentleman with whom I had the great pleasure of becoming 
acquainted before I left the country, was evidently an enthusiastic 
fisherman. 

Mr. Charles W. was part proprietor of one or more of the rock-oil 

springs which have so suddenly appeared both in America and in Canada. 
He gave me much interesting and valuable information with regard 
to —- springs, upon which I hope to dilate more fully at a future 
period. 
Mr. D. told me thet there were plenty of woodcocks along the banks 
of the Hudson; that they bred them, and that the time for shooting 
them was in the summer. He had a good many on his estate, he said, 
but he did not shoot. 

“ But your sons, don’t they shoot?” I asked. 

“Yes, oh yes, they shoot a¢ woodcocks now and then, but they don’t 
often shoot into them. The fact is, capt’en, we Americans are too busy 
to sport much. We have to make our fortunes, and our sons have to 
learn to make theirs. You won’t find any of your English palaces and 
parks in America, sir. We are too young a people to aspire to otium 
cum dignitate. 1 don’t know that we have the dignitas yet, but I guess 
we haven’t the otiwm, and shan’t have for some time to come, sir.” 

This is a true picture of American life. You never see in America a 
country gentleman who lives on his own estate, following no other occu- 
pation than that of cultivating the soil. All are, more or less, in busi- 
ness of some sort or another, either as merchants, contractors, ship- 
builders, or in some other lucrative calling. They are also great specu- 
lators ; large fortunes are rapidly made and rapidly lost. The time will 
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no doubt come when the otium alluded to by Mr. D. will be prized more 
than it now is; estates will then be purchased, and parks and palaces 
will arise, but at present the exciting race after “the almighty dollar” so 
exclusively occupies the thoughts and the time of Americans, as to put 
in a great measure both “ ease and dignity” out of court. 

In spite of the “ envy, hatred, and malice” which, I am sorry to say, the 
American public habitually indulge in towards England, they in reality 
respect and admire us. Individually they are proud of their ancestors, 
and are anxious to impress upon you the fact that their grandfathers and 
grandmothers were English. Mr. D., much to my astonishment, dis- 
tinctly affirmed that he preferred England to America, and admired oar 
constitution above all others. He had sense enough to perceive that 
mobocracy was ruining his country, and he had the manliness to avow 
his convictions, 

I had many conversations whilst in America with gentlemen touching 
the civil war, then in its infancy. One in particular with a Mr. S. I 
will relate. Mr. 8. was a strong Northerner, but he did not rave against 
his revolted brethren as many Northerners do. Of England he always 
spoke in a kindly tone, but he found fault with us for sending out troops 
to Canada. 

“It looks like suspicion of us, captain, and that we don’t like. We 
have no thought of going to Canada ; and if we had, the three thousand 
men you are sending out there wouldn’t stop us, so you see it only irri- 
tates us and doesn’t defend yourselves,” 

** Which proves, Mr. S., that we do no¢ suspect your government of 
sinister designs upon Canada, or we should send thirty thousand men 
there instead of three thousand.” 

“ But why do you send any, captajn, if you don’t suspect us of casting 
a sheep’s-eye that way ?” 

** Just to keep off sympathisers, my dear sir, and avoid the ae 
of burning any more Carolines. Your government is no doubt pacifi- 
cally inclined towards England, but there are unruly spirits in your broad 
land which are somewhat beyond the control of your government. At 
least, that was the answer we received when we complained that armed 
Americans had entered and attacked the colony of a friendly power.” 

Mr. S. smiled, and reddened rather. 

“ That’s a fact, captain ; you have me on the hip there. If we can’t, 
or won’t, keep our ragamuffins in order, you must. And fair enough 
too; we’d do the same, quick enough, Iknow. Well, we'll quit Canada, 
captain, with your leave, for I seem to be getting on badly up there. 
But now about England. We are all very much disappointed out here 
at the want of sympathy towards us shown by your country. You profess 
to be very fond of us, but the moment we get into trouble you show us 
the cold shoulder; indeed, you do more, for you evidently incline towards 
our enemies.” 

“ If we are to argue this question,” I said, “I must speak my mind, 
and I think it fair to tell you that my sympathies are with the South, and 
I may therefore say what may annoy you, which, I assure you, I should 
be very sorry to do.” 

“That’s straightforward and honest now. I am sorry you have 
Southern tendencies, as we say; and I should like very much to know 
why. As for being annoyed toenene you think differently from myself, 
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I hope I know better. Now then, captain, why do you sympathise with 
the South? that is the first thing I want to know.” 

“ Because I think that they are in the right and you in the wrong.” 

Mr. S. stared hard at me. 

“You don’t mean to say that you really and truly think that, because 
Abe Lincoln was chosen president, the Southern States are justified in 
leaving the Union? You never can think that?” 

“TI think they were justified in leaving the Union with or without a 
reason. I believe that the right of secession is vested in every state, and 
is an integral part of your constitution. If this be so, the South had 
clearly a right to secede; whether they were wise in doing so is another 
matter, and beside the present question.” 

“Well, captain, I deny the right of secession, and so there’s no use 
our arguing that question. We should leave off just as we began. I 
suppose they think pretty much the same in England as you do, and that’s 
why they give us none of their sympathy.” 

I replied that I did not know the general opinion in England as to 
the right of secession, but I believed there were other reasons why we 
were not very demonstrative in our sympathy with the North. 

“And what are they, captain? I should like to hear them, for I 
thought your country always professed the greatest friendship for us.” 

“ Allow me to relate a short fable,” I replied. ‘It is called ‘ The 
Two Friends,’ 

** Once upon a time there were two boys at school together, who were 
great friends; they were, indeed, relations. But, in spite of their friend- 
ship and relationship, they were constantly squabbling and quarrelling, 
so much so, indeed, that the other boys were always on the look-out for 
a fight ; but, owing to the peaceful disposition of one of the friends, they 
had never as yet come to blows, though, if they had, it would only have 
been following in the steps of their respective ancestors, who had, many 
years ago, fought several desperate battles. The peaceful friend, whom 
we will call John, had, for the sake of peace, to put up with many indig- 
nities from his cousin, whom we will call Jonathan. Now, Jonathan, 
although considerably younger than John, was a much bigger boy—he 
was, indeed, out of all proportion to his age, quite a young giant, and 
whether from the knowledge of his own great strength, or from an innate 
love of bullying, I cannot say, but certain it is that he was always in- 
sulting his friend John, who, it is equally certain, invariably gave way to 
his rude demands, and quietly pocketed the various affronts he received. 
Many of his schoolfellows were indignant at John’s pusillanimous conduct, 
as they imagined it to be. “* Why don’t you fight him? Are you afraid 
of him? You ought to be ashamed of yourself! You are older than 
Jonathan, and can hit as hard, or, maybe, harder.” To these remon- 
strances of his schoolfellows, John replied that he was not a bit afraid of 
Jonathan ; “ but,” says he, “the truth is, my mother won’t let me fight 
him.” “How is that? why not?” say his companions. ‘ Because,” 
quoth John, “Jonathan’s mother keeps the shop in our village, and 
mother says that, if I fight with Jonathan, his mother won’t sell her any 
more cotton.” 

“* * Now John was naturally a brave boy, and rather fond of fighting 
than otherwise, and it galled him a good deal to be forced, out of 
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deference to his mother, to put up with Jonathan’s continual rudeness ; 
when, therefore, Jonathan fell sick, and was harassed by intestine com- 
motions, John did not sympathise with him as he would have done had 
Jonathan, in his days of health and prosperity, shown that kindness and 
consideration which one friend should show to another.’ ” 

Mr. 8. smiled good humouredly. And here let me remark, that in all 
my political conversations whilst in America I never experienced any- 
thing but courtesy and good humour from my opponents; which, consi- 
dering the times we talked in, is, I think, very much to their credit, for, 
although we should always be courteous in argument, we are not always 
so even on this side of the Atlantic. 

“ Well,” replied Mr. S., ‘ we do bluster and bully more than is right, 
I know we do, but still we like England for all that—we look up to her 
and respect her, sir.” 

“You have sometimes a queer way of showing your love and respect, 
at all events,” I replied, “‘and I have a sort of an idea that, if we were 
not quite so prosperous as we are, you would like us still better than you 
do now, though you might possibly not respect us quite so much.” 

But this Mr. S. would not allow. “They did not envy England’s 
greatness; they were not jealous of her power.” No American will allow 
this, and yet I believe that envy of our greatness and jealousy of our 
power are the roots from whence spring all the gall and bitterness which 
America nourishes in her bosom ready to be launched at our devoted 
heads upon every available opportunity. 

America is always on the look-out for a quarrel with us; she is for 
ever trailing her coat after her, and daring a Britisher to tread on it. 
** We are as good as you,”’ is ever on her lips, when no one says she is 
not. In her diplomatic relations with us America is always rude and over- 
bearing, not to say insulting. Had we treated her as she has treated us, 
we should have been at war twenty times in the last twenty years. Even 
in the Trent affair, where she was manifestly wrong from the beginning, 
she has behaved in the worst possible taste. I do not allude to the 
ravings of newspapers, or to Boston banquets ; they were but the ebulli- 
tions of vanity and vulgarity at which one smiles. But when the secre- 
tary of the navy and one branch of the legislature publicly compliment 
and thank Captain Wilkes for committing a gross and ignorant outrage 
upon a friendly power, I think I am justified in saying that the compli- 
ments and thanks were in bad taste. How men of sense, as we must be- 
lieve American ministers to be, could commit so grave an error as not to 
give up immediately the men that had been illegally taken from beneath 
the protection of our flag, is certainly very extraordinary. ‘They must 
have known that we should demand them, and insist upon their restora- 
tion, for, although our past forbearance with America has been great, 
and we have put up (most foolishly) with many impertinences for the 
sake of peace, they could scarcely expect us to overlook so great an insult 
as the one perpetrated by poor Captain Wilkes, who has been forced by 
adverse fate to take that little step from the sublime to the ridiculous in 
a very great hurry indeed. Now—July, 1862—we are told that the 
exasperation in America against England is beyond belief. Why? 
what for? one naturally asks. What have we done to cause such bitter 
hostility on your part ? 
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We will suppose that the Goddess of Truth seizes Abe Lincoln by the 
throat, and by dint of severe compression, which, you may be sure, he 
resists till he is nearly strangled, forces him to speak the truth. “ What 
have you done?” he gasps forth. ‘ Why, you have observed a strict 
and honourable neutrality from the very beginning of our unnatural 
contest ; you have respected, entirely from a kind feeling towards us, a 
blockade so inefficient that, by the law of nations, you would have been 
perfectly justified in breaking it; this you have done, to your own great 
detriment and loss and to our salvation, for had you forced the blockade, 
and taken command of our rivers, we must have made peace with the 
South upon their own terms. Besides this, when poor Captain Wilkes, 
partly through ignorance and partly through bravado, grossly insulted 
your flag, and we officially thanked and publicly rewarded him for so 
doing, you, instead of writing a violent and insulting letter of menace to 
us (as we, under similar circumstances, should certainly have written to 
you), wrote a friendly and courteous note, but sufficiently firm to make 
us see that you were in earnest in your demands, and thereby forcing us 
to do that which, had we been guided by feelings of honour and justice, 


we should have done at once and of our own accord: for all these acts 
of kindness and consideration on your part we hate you, and we hate you 
the more because we know that we are in the wrong, and the moment we 
make peace with the South we will make war with you; we will take 
Canada from you, and your own dirty little island into the bargain, and 
poor Captain Wilkes shall be made governor of our new colony, and he 
shall write up on Dover cliff, just under the castle, Britannia fuit, 


and——-”_ Here the goddess, perceiving that Abe Lincoln is beginning 
to rave, and is no longer truthful, tightens her grasp, and stops him. 
But we will return to the Locusts. After dwelling so long upon 
public rudeness, it will be doubly refreshing to return to the kind- 
ness and courtesy of private life. But our time was up; we could not 
afford to linger any longer amidst the cool shade of the locust-tree, or to 
look lazily out upon the placid waters of the Hudson; we must be up 
and doing ; we must again face the heat, and glare, and rattle of the 
cars ; and, upon my word, it required some strength of mind—the mer- 
cury standing at 90 degrees in the shade—voluntarily to leave the quiet 
seclusion of that hospitable roof for the tearing, swearing, whirling world 
just outside. In the afternoon of Wednesday, July 10, we bade farewell 
to our kind friends. Mrs. D. accompanied us in the carriage to the 
station ; the cars arrived soon after, our luggage was speedily disposed 
of, and we were off. As we rattled away towards Albany a white hand- 


kerchief waved amongst the trees that skirted the road; it was the last 
we saw of Mrs. D. 
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OR, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY.* 


By WIittiam Harrison AINSWORTH. 


Book the ffourth. 
VIII. 


MR. WINTER. 


THE elderly individual who entered the room immediately after 
this announcement, had quite the air of a country gentleman. His 
round, ruddy countenance, redolent of health and good humour, his 
old-fashioned gold-laced cocked-hat, his plain bob-wig, his ample 
cravat, his loose green weather-stained riding-coat, and brown top- 
boots, which had evidently seen some service, proclaimed his con- 
dition. Though apparently nearer seventy than sixty, he did not 
seem to have an ailment, but looked good for another ten years. 
From the jovial expression of his features, and the portliness of his 
— it was clear he was no enemy to good cheer, but he must 

ave managed by hard exercise—on horseback, no doubt—to set 
gout and other disorders at defiance. The sonorousness of his voice, 
and the heartiness of the laughter in which he constantly indulged, 
showed that his lungs were unimpaired. His features were handsome 
and prepossessing, and it was really pleasant to look upon such a 
hearty, hilarious old fellow. He carried a gold-headed cane, but 
more for ornament than use (probably, in lieu of the customary 
riding-whip), since it was manifest, from his erect carriage and the 
sturdiness of his gait, that he did not need its support. 

On entering, he took off his cocked-hat, and bowed to each of 
the company. 

“Welcome, sir!—welcome to town!” Herbert cried, hastening 
towards him, and shaking hands with him very heartily. “I hope 
you have had a pleasant journey.” 

“Pretty middling, lad, pretty middling,” replied the old gentle- 
man. “‘[wo days in a po’-chaise is more than I can stand. I 
made the lads drive as fast as they could, but they had but poor 
cattle. Rot me! if I was ever so tired in my days. I’ve not got 
the stiffness out of my legs and back yet. 1 was stopped by the 
Flying Highwayman near Barnet. The rogue got ten guineas 
out of me, but I managed to hide my pocket-book. He rode a 
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thorough-bred bay—a racer, I should think, by the look of him. 
The horse took my fancy so much that I offered to buy him, but 
the rascal swore he wouldn’t sell him for a thousand pounds. 
Maybe, the horse was worth that to him. Gad! how I wished 
for my blunderbuss to settle accounts with the villain. However, 
here I am, safe and sound, and ready to take my seat in the House. 
You heard of the result of the contest? ‘Two hundred ahead of 
my opponent, Sir Mark Coverdale. Think of that, my boy. And 
how are you, Herbert? Oddsflesh! they’ve smartened you up in 
Lunnun. Why, you’re grown quite a beau—ha! ha! ha!” 

And he burst into a laugh, so loud and boisterous as to prevent 
reply from Herbert. On recovering himself, the old gentleman 
went on: “ Body o’ me! how Lunnun is changed to be sure! 
When I first caught sight of the great smoky City from Highgate- 
hill, I thought the place looked just as I had left it upwards of 
forty years ago, but as I sallied forth from the Saracen’s Head this 
morning to Took about me, hang me if I knew where I was, or 
which way to go—everything seemed so strange. Bow Church, 
it’s true, looks much as it did—and this house doesn’t seem greatly 
changed—I recollect it in old Tradescant’s days—but farther on, 
when I looked for Stocks-market, where I used to buy strawberries 
and cherries when a boy, and stare at old Rowley’s statue over the 
conduit,—when I looked for the old place I found the Mansion 
House. Now, the Mansion House may be a fine building—it is 
a very fine building—but I would rather have seen the old 
market.” 

There was something in Mr. Winter’s voice, looks, and man- 
ners, that produced an indescribable effect upon Tradescant. He 
fancied he had seen him before, but as the old gentleman declared 
he had not been in town for upwards of forty years, that was im- 
ene" Again, on scrutinising Mr. Winter’s features, he thought 

e could trace a likeness between him and Herbert, and even 
between the old gentleman and his own father—but this must 
surely be imaginary. 

But if Tradescant was puzzled, Crutchet was still more so. 
From the moment of the stranger’s entrance, his curiosity had 
been strongly excited concerning him. Keeping his eyes upon 
him, he listened attentively to all Mr. Winter said, and the old 
gentleman’s observations increased his astonishment and _per- 
plexity. 

At last he whispered to Tradescant, “If I didn’t know your 
uncle, Godfrey Lorimer, was dead, I should declare he was stand- 
ing before us.” 

“Oddsflesh! Herbert, you are mighty well lodged here, I must 
say,” observed Mr. Winter, glancing admiringly round the room. 
“Ah! there’s a portrait of Sir Gresham over the fireplace, I per- 
ceive; very like, I'll be sworn, though I haven’t seen him since he 
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a than you are. And how is he?—how is your worthy 
uncle?” 

‘“‘ Never better, sir—he bears the fatigues of office wonderfully 
well,” replied Herbert. “ But allow me to present you to his son,” 
he added, leading the old gentleman towards the others. “Trades- 
cant, give me leave to introduce to you Mr. Winter—my maternal 
uncle and guardian.” 

“ His maternal uncle!” mentally ejaculated Tradescant; “ that 
explains the likeness I detected between the old gentleman and 
himself, but not between the old gentleman and my father. Sir, 
I am very glad to see you—very glad indeed,” he added, shaking 
hands cordially with Mr. Winter. 

“ Sir, you are exceedingly obliging,” rejoined the other. “ Let 
me look at you for a moment,” he added, scanning the young man’s 
features. ““ Ay, ay, a handsome lad,” he muttered, “a handsome 
lad! but not much of a Lorimer—must be like his mother. [ve 
heard of you, sir, from my—from Herbert here—but zookers! you 
don’t answer a bit to the description. He told me you were a buck 
of the first head, but oddsflesh! Herbert looks the bigger buck of 
the two—ha! ha!” 

And he burst into one of his uproarious fits of laughter. 

“ That was some time ago, sir—when I first came to town,” in- 
terposed Herbert, as soon as he could. “ Tradescant is very much 
changed since then.” 

“So it seems,” replied Winter. “ And so you are very much 
changed—but not in the same way—since you left Yorkshire.” 

“T hope you don’t disapprove of my style of dress, sir?” said 
Herbert. 

“ Humph !—a la mode, no doubt—but I like Tradescant’s 
better. Beg pardon, young gentleman, I’m taking great liberty 
with your name—but it’s my way.” 

“No liberty at all, Mr. When. I look upon you as a relation 
—as almost an uncle.” 

“ Gad, sir, you do me great honour. I should be proud to call 
nephew. Herbert didn’t speak half so favourably of you as 

e ought.” 

“ Sir, I beg——” cried the young man referred to. 

“ Not half so favourably as Prue,” pursued Winter, disregarding 
the interruption; “and I find she was much nearer the truth.” 

“Did she give me a good character, sir?” cried Tradescant. 
“T set the greatest value upon Prue’s good opinion.” 

“T'll tell you what she said,” rejoined Winter. “ She described 
you, as Herbert did, as a very fine gentleman, somewhat addicted 
to gaming, and rather too fond of pleasure; but she added— 
which Herbert didn’t—that you were certain to reform. And I 


perceive by the sobriety of your dress and deportment that the 
girl was right.” 
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“ Sir,” broke in Crutchet, unable to restrain himself, “I have 
the pleasure to inform you that Mr. Tradescant Lorimer is entirely 
reformed. ‘There isn’t a steadier young gentleman than he is, or 
a better man of business, in Cheapside, or in the whole city of 
London. I wish I could say as much for your nephew and ward, 
Mr. Herbert.” 

“ Why, zounds! you dog,—what’s this I hear?” cried Winter, 
turning to Herbert with a comical expression of anger. “ Aren’t 
you steady? Don’t you attend to business?—don’t you stick to 
the shop, eh?” 

“T have made the discovery, sir, that a mercantile life is not 
exactly my vocation,” rejoined Herbert. ‘“ Nature never intended 
me for a draper.” 

“ And what the deuce did nature intend you for?” demanded 
Winter, pretending to be still more enraged. “For a useless, 
worthless, idle, trifling puppy, eh? Is pleasure your vocation, 
sirrah? Why, you told me your worthy uncle had taken you into 
the concern, and meant to make you a partner if you conducted 
yourself properly.” 


“‘ Very true, sir—so he did. I am still in the concern; but I 
own I don’t like the business.” 

“Qh! you're too proud for it, eh? You've got some fine ac- 
quaintances, I make no doubt, who twit you about the shop——” 

“That's it, sir—that’s it,’ cried Crutchet. “No one could 
promise better than Mr. Herbert; but he has rather disappointed 
us of late. Mr. Tradescant and I were just remonstrating with 
him when you came in.” 

“Never fear! I'll work a change in him. I'll bring him to 
his senses,” cried Winter, winking at Herbert. 

“Tm glad to hear you speak so confidently, sir,” observed 
Crutchet. “ Nothing ion been said to Sir Gresham. If Mr. 
Herbert will but attend, all may yet be right.” 

“ Oddsflesh! I'll make him,” cried Winter, shaking his stick at 
Herbert. “This is the argument I shall employ. But whom 
have I the pleasure of addressing?” 

“Tobias Crutchet, at your service, sir—for many years assistant 
to Sir Gresham.” 

“ What, Old Bow Bells!” exclaimed Winter. “Glad to see 
you, sir. Shake hands.” 

“T think, sir, we’ve met before,” said Crutchet, giving his hand 
respectfully to the old gentleman; “ but it must have been a long 
time ago, since you've not been in London—as I heard you 
remark just now—for upwards of forty years, and I’ve never been 
out of it at all.” 

“If we ever have met before, Mr. Crutchet, it must have been 
when we were a good deal younger than we now are, that’s cer- 
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tain,” rejoined Winter; “but I’ve heard of you from Prue. She 
told me of your nickname, and it tickled my fancy amazingly. 
Is it possible you’ve never been out of Lunnun, eh?” 

« ever beyond the sound of Bow Bells, sir,” rejoined Crutchet; 
“and never shall be—if I can help it—to my dying day. I'ma 
thorough Cockney, and persuade myself there can be nothing 
half so pleasant as this crowded city. But I grieve over some 
changes. For instance, I miss Stocks-market.” 

“ Ay, so do I, Bow Bells. Excuse me, but I like the name. You 
remember the old statue over the conduit—Charles the Second— 
Sobieski?—ha! ha! ha! I’ve often laughed at it with Gres- 
ham——Zounds! what am I talking about?” 

“ Have you been to Bucklersbury, sir?” inquired Crutchet. 

* Ay, to be sure—no—why do you ask?” cried Winter, getting 
very red in the face. : 

“T thought you would like to see the old house. It’s still 
there, sir.” 

Crutchet watched the effect of this remark, and secretly enjoyed 
the old gentleman’s confusion. Mr. Winter, however, made no 
reply, but turning to Herbert, said, “I thought Prue was to be 
here. Isn’t she coming?” 

“T expect her every moment,” rejoined the young man. “ Ah! 
here she is!” he added, as the door was opened by Tiplady, and 
Prue and Milly entered the room. 


IX. 


IN WHICH TRADESCANT AND CRUTCHET ARE STILL MORE PUZZLED BY THE OLD 
GENTLEMAN, 


UTTERING an exclamation of delight, Prue flew towards the old 
—" who caught her in his arms, and kissed her affection- 
ately. 

@ How fond she seems of her uncle, sir,” remarked Crutchet in 
a low voice to Tradescant. 

“ Her uncle! hang me! if I know what to think of it,” rejoined 
the young man. 

“ And so you are come at last, sir?” said Prue, in a tone of 
playful reproach, as she disengaged herself from the old gen- 
tleman’s embrace. “You ought to have been here three months 


“T know I ought, lass,” replied Winter. “ But I’ve had so much 
to do at Sutton that I couldn’t get away for the life of me. 
And latterly there has been this confounded election—that took 
up a month, besides costing a mint of money.” 

“You don’t want excuses, I find, sir. However, I’m enchanted 


to hear of your return for the East Riding, and not sorry you 
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did delay your journey to town. My time has passed most de- 
lightfully at the Mansion House—such splendid banquets—such 
grand balls—such receptions—such brilliant company—everybody 

ou ever heard of, or could desire to see—and the Lord Mayor 
is so kind, and so generous—and such a dear good uncle—and I 
love him so much—he thinks of everything, even to one’s very 
dresses. ‘This was his last present. “Tis what we call an Italian 
Polonese. How do you like it, sir?” 

“T can’t tell,” replied the old gentleman. “ What you say about 
the Lord Mayor makes my eyes water. I long to see him, and 
thank him for all his goodness. How does he look, lass?—does he 
wear well, eh?” 

“Wear well! Yes, sir. He looks as hearty as you do—I can’t 
say more.” 

“ Ay, but I’m his senior by seven years 

“ Hush! sir,” exclaimed Prue, placing her fingers on her lips. 

“ Zooks! I was very near letting the cat out of the bag!” re- 
joined the old gentleman, with a laugh. 

“Did you mark that, sir?” whispered Crutchet to Tradescant. 
; oe uncle Godfrey was just seven years older than your 

ather.” 

“ Now I can look at you, lass,” cried Winter, examining Prue’s 
attire. “An Italian Polonese, eh? By the maskins! but it’s 
a fine. You'll astonish them when you go back to Sutton 

a 

“ But I’m not going back to Sutton Hall—not at present, at all 
events,” she replied. “The Lord Mayor doesn’t want to part with 
me, and I can’t tear myself from the Mansion House.” 

“Tm not surprised, considering its attractions,” rejoined Winter; 
“but in my opinion it’s something stronger even than the 
Mansion House attractions that makes you desire to stay. But 
who’s the lovely girl you’ve got with you? Stay! don’t tell me! 
let me guess—either I’m no judge, or. ’tis Milly!” 

“You are right, sir, it is Milly,” replied the young lady in ques- 
tion. “And very glad I am to see you.” 

“T felt sure I couldn’t be mistaken,” said Winter, kissing her. 
“ Excuse me, my dear. It’s a way we old fellows have in York- 
shire.” 
“Oh! sir, you’re quite welcome. I’m not at all offended,” 
replied Milly, playfully presenting her cheek to him. 

“ Zounds! then I'll have another,” he cried, kissing her again. 

“Miss Milly’s in the plot. I told you so, sir. She knows 
him,” whispered Crutchet to Tradescant. 

“You described Milly so exactly, Prue,” pursued Winter, “ that 
I knew her in a moment—but you said she was rather timid and 
shy. Now, I don’t find her so at all.” 

“T ought not to be shy with you, sir,” said Milly, smiling. 
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“No, ifaith,” cried Winter. “I’m a sort of uncle, you know— 
your aunt’s brother, that’sit—ha! ha! I’ve explained the relation- 
ship to Tradescant,” he added, with a wink. 

“ Oh! then he understands it?” said Prue, laughing. 

“ Perhaps better than you think,” mentally ejaculated Trades- 
cant. 

“T suppose, my dear, there would be nd use in asking you to come 
and see us in Yorkshire?” observed Winter to Milly. “ You won’t 
like such a dull life as ours, after all the gaieties of the Mansion 
House. And yet we might be able to offer you some amusement 
in the autumn. Yorkshire is a fine county, and Sutton Hall is a 
beautiful old place—though I say it that should not—embosomed 
in noble wa0le~-abth the Ouse flowing through the park—and 
we're only ten miles from York—so you can drive there as often 
as you please.” 

“ What the deuce does he mean?” muttered Crutchet. “ Godfrey 
Lorimer could never be member for the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
have an old hall, and a well-timbered park with the Ouse flowing 
through it. I’m perplexed again.” 

“ Will you come and see us at Sutton, my dear?” said the old 

ntleman to Milly. 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” she replied. “ Your description of 
the place enchants me. Prue has often talked to me about the old 
house, and has made me long to behold it. I’ve never tried the 
country, but I’m sure I should like it better than town.” 

“Ay, that you will,” cried Winter. “ Oddsflesh! you don’t 
know half the pleasures of a country life; but I’ll give you a taste 
of them. I'll find you plenty of recreation. You shall hunt, 
course, practise archery, angle—manage the flower-garden, and the 
bees, and the poultry and doves, and have an easy-going nag to 
ride upon.” 

“Charming!” exclaimed Milly. “ Everything you mention is 
tomy taste. I quite long to be at Sutton.” 

“ What! can you tear yourself away from the Mansion House?” 

“Country life and country enchantments, such as you paint 
them, would please me infinitely more, sir.” 

“Then as soon as the session is over, if the Lord Mayor will 
spare you, you shall go down with me. Since Prue is so 
enamoured of the Mansion House, she may remain behind, but as 
Herbert doesn’t like business, he shall go with us.” 

“ You must excuse me, sir. I can’t leave town.” 

“Heyday! what’s this!” cried Winter. “Not leave town— 
but you shall, sir. What’s the meaning of that smile? You’ve 
got some scheme afoot.” ; 

“Right, sir. I’m thinking of marrying.” 

“Marrying!” exclaimed Winter. “ You'll ask my consent, I 
hope. And pray, sir, who are - thinking of marrymg?” 
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“The daughter of a wealthy hosier in St. Mary-axe, Alice 
Walworth by name. A very pretty girl, with a plum to her 
fortune.” 

“ Pretty, certainly,” observed Prue, “but a downright coquette, 
as Herbert knows from experience, since he has already been 
jilted by her.” 

“Ha! how was that?” inquired Winter. 

“Tt’s too long a story to tell now, sir,” rejoined Prue, “ but the 
sum of it is, that after encouraging Herbert, Alice Walworth 
engaged herself to Tradescant, who had a narrow escape of being 
made miserable for life; and now Herbert has been foolish enough 
to renew his suit, chiefly by the representations of a silly old 
alderman, Sir Felix Bland.” 

“T see! I see! the plum is the sole attraction, eh? The 
dog is a fortune-hunter.” 

“Let him deny it if he can,” said Prue. 

“TJ shan’t attempt to deny it, sir,” rejoined Herbert. “I don’t 
profess any extraordinary affection for the girl. But my excel- 
lent friend Sir Felix Bland—a very shrewd, sensible man of the 
world, whatever Prue may allege to the contrary, and who knows 
Alice intimately—assures me she has many charming qualities, 
and is decidedly the greatest catch in the City.” 

“A fiddlestick’s end for her charming qualities! She may be 
a great catch, but she shan’t catch you. You shan’t marry her, 
sir.” 

“Pray don’t be so peremptory, sir. Suspend your judgment 
till you see her.” 

“ Not a moment. I have other views for you.” 

Here Sir Felix Bland was announced by Tiplady. 

“Tm glad Sir Felix is come,” cried Herbert. “ He'll soon 
make you alter your opinion, sir.” 

“No he won't,” replied the old gentleman, resolutely. “ You 
shan’t have her, I tell you.” 


X. 


IN WHICH TRADESCANT APPEALS TO MR. WINTER. 


THE little alderman was in raptures at beholding the young 
ladies, and of course directed his first attentions to them, over- 
whelming them with high-flown compliments and adulation. 

“ Upon my word, Miss Prue,” he said, “I have to charge you 
with great cruelty. You inflict wounds with those bright eyes that 
can’t be cured—except by yourself. A score of my friends are 
dying for you, and they all declare you won’t take compassion upon 
them. I can’t tell how it is that so many of your admirers come 
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tome. They will have it that I possess an influence with you, 
though I assure them to the contrary.” 

“There you are wrong, Sir Felix. You have great influence 
with me, and if I could be persuaded to listen to any of those gen- 
tlemen it would be by you.” 

“Then let me be the deputy of three deputies—to wit, Mr. 
Deputy Hodge, Mr. Deputy Wadling, and Mr. Deputy Sidebottom. 
May I give one of them a hope?” 

“No, Sir Felix—not the slightest.” 

“ Ah! I see how it is—heart pre-occupied. I must find out the 
— individual. Whoever he may be he is greatly to be 
envied.” 

“A very gallant old gentleman,” observed Winter, who had 
been listening to the discourse. 

“ A stranger, I perceive,” said Sir Felix, noticing Winter. 
“ Who is he?” 

“Mr. Winter, my uncle and guardian,” replied Prue. “ Permit 
me to present him to you.” 

And she did the honours accordingly. 

“Most happy to make your acquaintance, my dear Mr. Winter,” 
said Sir Felix, after the introduction had taken place. “ From 
the country, I presume, sir?” 

“From Yorkshire, sir,’ replied the old gentleman —“ just 
arrived—come to Lunnun to take my seat in parliament, and look 
after these young folks—ha! ha!” 

“Very right, my dear sir—very right. I am sure it must 
gratify a kindly nature like yours—for your nature is evidently 
kindly, Mr. Winter—to find them looking so well. Your niece 
is greatly admired, and has made a hundred conquests, and as to 
your nephew, I might say more in his praise if he weren’t present. 
Allow me to offer you a pinch of snuff, my dear Mr. Winter. Your 
nephew is destined to cut a figure in the world. A fortune lies 
before him—a great fortune. He’s likely to make an excellent 
match—to carry off one of the wealthiest of our City belles. D’ye 
take, my dear sir?” 

“Yes, I take,” replied the old gentleman, rather gruffly. “ All 
this sounds very fine, Sir Felix. But there happens to be a 
material objection. I’ve got some one else in view for him.” 

“ Pooh! my dear sir, this is straining your power as guardian 
rather too far. Your nephew will have a right tocomplain. You 
must allow him to decide for himself on a point where his happi- 
ness is concerned.” 


* ae so he shall, but if he doesn’t decide as I wish him, 
is 
“Hold, sir,” cried Herbert, checking him. “ AllI ask you is 
to see Alice Walworth and judge.” 


“ Yes, see her and judge,” said Sir Felix. “I know what your 
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verdict will be. A testy old curmudgeon,” he added, walking aside 
with Herbert. “But we'll get over his objections. But how 
comes it you never told me you had a guardian—and such a 
guardian as this old fellow—a member of parliament, eh?” 

“Tl explain all at a more convenient opportunity,” replied 
Herbert. 

“And so you have made a great many conquests, eh, Prue?” 
said Winter, turning towards her. 

“ More than Sir Felix has mentioned, sir,” observed Tradescant, 
joining them. 

“ Ah, indeed!” exclaimed the old gentleman, looking hard at 
him. “Whom has Sir Felix neglected to mention?” 

“ Perhaps Prue will tell you herself, sir.” 

“ Nay, I’m sureI don t know,” replied the young lady, laughing. 
“ Several persons have tried to persuade me they are in love with 
me, but I didn’t believe them.” 

“Oddsbobs, girl!” exclaimed Winter, “I believe you are 
growing a coquette.” 

“ Not I, in truth, sir,” she rejoined. “ You mustn’t blame me if 
I don’t believe all I hear. I don’t trifle with any one’s affections.” 

“There I must flatly contradict you, Prue,” said Tradescant. 
“You trifle sadly with mine. You won’t give me an answer.” 

“‘ How can I give you one, when I can’t make up my mind?” 
she replied. You would not be content with ‘No,’ and I’m not 
prepared to say ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“Then I must appeal to your guardian to bring you to a deci- 
sion,” said Tradescant. ‘“ When he learns how devotedly attached 
I am to you, and how anxiously I have striven to approve my 
love, I am sure he will espouse my cause.” 

“ Ay, that I will—heartily,” replied Winter. ‘ You speak out 
like a man. Prue’s not the girl I take her for, if she doesn’t de- 
cide in your favour.” 

“ But you have always indulged me, sir, and let me have my 
own way—so I must have it now,” she rejoined, playfully. 

“This is ever the case, sir,” cried Tradescant, with a look of 
disappointment. “Impossible to bring her to the point. Your 
authority may do it, sir—nothing else can.” 

“The girl has some object, I can see,” thought Winter. “I 
mustn’t interfere with her. My authority,” he added aloud. ‘ Odds- 
flesh! I’ve no control over her. She always does what she likes. 
But thus much I'll say, if she won’t have you, she shall have no 
one else—with my consent, at all events.” 

“ That’s saying a great deal too much, sir,” rejoined Prue, laugh- 
ing. ‘ You exercise undue coercion.” 

“Why not give the lad a direct answer?” demanded Winter. 

“T’m not bound to offer reasons for anything I do,” she zeplied. 
“T claim my sex’s privilege of irresponsibility. If I am pressed 
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now, my decision may be unfavourable. Leave me to myself, and 
my consent may possibly—mind, I only say possibly—be won. 


But a good deal depends——” 

“Upon what?” cried Tradescant. 

“Upon Herbert. If he marries Alice Walworth, I shan’t marry 
at all.” 

“Tf that’s the only difficulty, I'll answer for its removal,” ob- 
served Winter. 

At this moment the door again opened, and Mr. Candish entered 
theroom. He stopped on seeing it so full of company, and seemed 
half inclined to withdraw. 


XI. 
DISCLOSURES. 


“Gap a mercy!” exclaimed Winter, staring at Candish as if 
thunderstruck, “ who’s that?” 

“ One of my father’s household,” replied Tradescant. “ Do you 
want me, Mr. Candish?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the person addressed. “I have been to the 
counting-house, and was told you were in Mr. Herbert’s room, 
so I came here in search of you. I’ve a note for you from the 
Lord Mayor.” 

“ Give it me,” replied Tradescant. 

Candish stepped towards him, but on perceiving Mr. Winter he 
started, and stood as if transfixed. The note dropped from his 
grasp. 

On his part, Winter looked equally surprised, and they re- 
mained gazing at each other for some moments in speechless 
astonishment. 

At last, by a great effort, and as if shaking off some potent spell 
which had chained his faculties, Candish moved away, and, going 
up to Herbert, said, in a low voice, “ You told me your father was 
dead. Who, then, is this?” 

“The old gentleman, you mean. He is Mr. Winter —my 
mother’s brother.” 

“‘ Are you quite sure of it?” demanded Candish. 

“You ask me a question, and I give you an answer,” tejoined 
the young man. “Ifyou doubt me, address Mr. Winter himself.” 

Meantime, Winter having in some measure recovered from his 
astonishment, interrogated ‘Tradescant about Candish, but learnt 
nothing to satisfy his curiosity. 

“T should like to have a word with him,” he said. 

“ By all means,” replied Tradescant. “ Mr. Candish,” he called, 
“here is a gentleman, Mr. Winter, who desires to speak to you.” 

“Tam at Mr. Winter’s service,” replied Candish, coming towards 
them. By this time he had quite regained his composure. + 
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“Pray excuse my carelessness,” he added, picking up the note 
and delivering it to Tradescant. “I don’t know what came over 
me just now.” 
“ We'll leave you together,” said Tradescant, retiring with the 
rest. 

“You call yourself Candish,” said one old gentleman to the 
other, “but it won’t do. I know who you are.” 

“ And you call yourself Winter,” rejoined the other old gentle- 
man. “ But I know who you are.” 

“What's the motive of this disguise?” demanded Winter. 

“'What’s your motive?” rejoined the other. 

“Mine is the gratification of my daughter’s whim,” said Winter. 

“Mine is no whim—but I don’t care to divulge my motive,” said 
Candish. 

“T thought you were dead,” observed Winter. 

“ And I made sure you were,” rejoined Candish. 

“ How has the world used you?” inquired Winter. 

“ Very badly, until of late,” replied Candish. “To judge from 
appearances, it has used you well enough.” 

“Ay, ay, I married well—a Yorkshire heiress—mistress of 
Sutton Park—and changed my name.” 

“ And dropped all your old friends and relations. Not sur- 
prising—'tis the way of the world. I changed my name, too— 
not because I was ashamed of my relations, but because they 
might reasonably enough have been ashamed of me.” 

“You do me an injustice, Lorry. Heaven knows, I was never 
ashamed of my relations. But my wife—rest her soul!—was a 
very proud woman, and I never dared talk to her of my kinsfolk.” 

“Then you really are called Winter?” 

“ Don’t I tell you I took my wife’s name?—I’m Godfrey Win- 
ter, known in my own county as Squire Winter, of Sutton 
Park, and am just returned for the East Riding of Yorkshire.” 

“ Indeed ! Sates much too great for me. Now mark me, 
Mr. Winter. Henceforth, we must be strangers to each other— 
that is, you are not to treat me as if there were any rela- 
tionship between us, and be assured I shan’t forget myself towards 
you. To Sir Gresham—God bless him!—I have never admitted 
my identity, and probably never shall. With you I shall be 
equally reserved. I have weighty reasons,” he added, gravely 
and almost sternly, “for maintaining my incognito.” 

“ Don’t be afraid, Lorry. I shan’t betray you. Mercy on us! 
what a strange meeting this is! When I entered into my mad 
gitl’s scheme I didn’t calculate on this as part of it.” 

“The scheme is now apparent to me,” said Candish. “ As 
chief actors in it, I must say your son and daughter have played 
their parts admirably. ‘They have taken us all in. Believing them 
to be poor relations, Sir Gresham has treated them with the 
greatest kindness!” 
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“So I find,” replied Winter. “His heart is made of the right 
stuff. Prue’s object was to test Sir Gresham’s goodness of heart, 
and nobly he has stood the trial.” 

“He is the kindest and best man in the world,” rejoined 
Candish, warmly. 

“‘ And to think that I have kept aloof from him all this time!” 
cried Winter, in accents of self-reproach. “’Sdeath! I shall 
never forgive myself.” 

“ Ay, ay, there’s no excuse for you,” rejoined Candish. “ You 
ought to Seve made yourself known to him long ago. However, 
yours is the greatest loss.” 

“T feel it—I feel it,” said Winter, with a half groan. “TI have 
been much to blame. First of all, I was wrong to yield to my 
wife, and then I became stupidly insensible myself. I might never 
have made myself known at all but for Prue. However, the past 
cannot be remedied. We must be wiser in future. Won’t you 
shake hands with me, Lorry?” 

“Not before this company. It would awaken suspicion. And 
pray don’t call me Lorry. With you, as with every one else, I 
must be merely Hugh Candish.” 

“Well, as you please,” replied Winter, with a sigh. 

‘‘ My father asks me in this note to come to the Mansion House,” 
said Tradescant, approaching Winter. “ Would you like to be pre- 
sented to him? If so, come with me.” 

“With the greatest delight,” replied the old squire. “ Herbert 
was to have presented me to his lordship, but I would rather have 
your introduction, for many reasons.” 

“The arrangement will suit me extremely well, sir, since I 
have a call to make with Sir Felix Bland,” said Herbert to the 
squire. “T’ll follow you to the Mansion House anon.” 

“‘T guess where you're going, sir,” cried Winter. “ But it will 
come to nothing. You'll never have my consent. Mind that.” 

With this he offered his arm to Milly, while Prue naturally fell 
to the care of Tradescant, and they all four went down stairs, fol- 
lowed by Candish and Crutchet. 

Sedan-chairs were in waiting in the hall, and the ladies entering 
them, the whole party, with the exception of Crutchet, who re- 
turned to business, proceeded towards the Mansion House. 


XII. 


THE MEETING OF THE BROTHERS. 


HAtF a dozen gorgeously-arrayed footmen were standing at the 
"sone portal as the chairs containing the young ladies were 
orne up the lofty steps, and deposited at the entrance of the 
saloon. A bulky hall porter advanced towards the party. 
“ Where’s the Lord Mayor, Mr. Jollands?” said Tradescant to 
this personage. “ In the justice-room?” 
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“No, sir,” replied Jollands. You'll find his lordship in the 
swordbearer’s room. He went there about five minutes ago. Ah! 
there he is,” he added, as Sir Gresham came forth from the room 
in question, accompanied by the sheriffs, three or four aldermen, 
and as many common-councilmen. 

In a minute or two the assembly broke up, and the sheriffs and the 
others, bowing to the Lord Mayor, departed. Leaving Mr. Win- 
ter where he was for the moment, Tradescant then went up to his 
father, who was moving towards a room on the left of the vestibule, 
and told him he desired to present a gentleman to him. 

The Lord Mayor at once assented, but desired his son to bring 
the gentleman to him, and proceeded to the chamber whither he 
was bound. Tradescant and Winter followed, still accompanied 
by Prue and Milly, both of whom were anxious to witness the 
meeting. 

Just as they reached the door of the room into which the Lord 
Mayor had passed, Winter stopped, and said in a low voice to Prue, 
“JT don’t think I can goin. My courage completely fails me. I 
shall never be able to sustain my part.” 

“Qh! you mustn’t give way thus,” she rejoined, in an en- 
couraging tone; “T’ll help you.” 

“ Well, well, I must go through with it, I suppose,” said the old 
gentleman, 

“Go on, sir—go on,” said Candish, pushing him into the room, 
and closing the door after him. 

The apartment in which Mr. Winter found himself was large and 
lofty, but heavily furnished, and had a somewhat sombre air. The 
old squire did not dare to raise his eyes towards Sir Gresham, who 
was standing in the centre of the room, but kept back, shading his 
face with his cocked-hat. 

“Who is this you have got with you?” inquired the Lord 
Mayor of Tradescant. 

“ Mr. Winter—a Yorkshire gentleman, sir,” replied his son. 

“ Well, I shall be very happy to make his acquaintance. But 
why doesn’t he come forward?” 

“ Pray excuse him,” said Prue, in an under tone; “he is very 
much in awe of your lordship.” 

“Tn awe of me! nonsense!” rejoined Sir Gresham, laughing. 
“ Bring him forward, Tradescant. Say I shall be delighted to re- 
ceive him.” 


“Pray come on, Mr. Winter,” said Tradescant. “ His lordship 
will be very glad to know you.” 


“Now goon. Don’t you hear what they say?” cried Candish, 
pushing him forward. 

Thus forced to advance, Winter lowered his hat, and for the first 
time his features became fully revealed to the Lord Mayor. 

Sir Gresham looked at him as if doubting the evidence of his 
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senses, and at last directing an inquiring glance at Prue, who 
tried .. avoid his gaze, said, “ Did you not tell me your father was 
dead?” 

What"answer she might have returned it is impossible to say, 
for Winter did not give her time to make any, but roared out, “I 
can’t keep up the deception any longer. No, Sir Gresham, 'm 
not dead. I’m alive, and hearty as yourself.” 

“Gracious powers!” exclaimed Sin Gresham. “Can this be 
my brother Godfrey?” 

“ Ay, ay, it's Godfrey himself, and heartily glad he is to see 
you again, brother.” 

“Tam very glad to see you, Godfrey,” replied the Lord Mayor, 
who was very much agitated, and me rather faintly. “I never 
expected we should meet again on earth. Excuse me. The sur- 
= is somewhat too much. You ought to have prepared me,” 

1¢ said, in a half reproachful tone, to Tradescant. 

“T could not do so, sir,” replied his son; “ for though I half 
suspected who it was, 1 was not quite sure.” 

“Tt was my fault, dearest aah and I now sce the mistake,” 
said Prue, in a voice of much concern. “I hope you are not ill?” 

“A momentary faintness,” he replied, sinking into a chair. 
“Tt will soon pass.” And he covered his face with his hands. 
The others gathered anxiously round him, and Winter looked 
reproachfully at Prue. 

“Tf anything happens, I shall never forgive myself,” he said, in 
a low tone to her. 

“ Let assistance be called,” said Milly, alarmed. 

“ Leave him alone,” said Candish. “ He will be better soon. 
You have carried this matter too far.” 

“T see it—I see it,” replied Prue. “How do you feel, dearest 
uncle? Speak—say you forgive me!” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” replied Sir Gresham, raising his 
head, and showing that his eyes were filled with moisture. “It 
is joy that overpowers me. Believing, as I did, that the grave 
had closed upon your father—that we should meet no more on 
earth—what must my emotions be to see him standing before me?” 

“T quite conceive them, dearest uncle, but don’t excite yourself 
—don’t dwell upon them.” , 

“No; let us be thankful we are both spared for this meet- 
ing,” cried Winter, “though I didn’t mean it to be so serious 
as it has turned out; but I ought to have considered that where 
the heart is warm—as yours is—the feelings are not to be trifled 
with. Give me your hand, Gresham!—give me your hand! And 
so you knew me, eh?” 

“ Knew you! to be sureI did!” exclaimed Sir Gresham, shaking 
hands with him affectionately, and gazing at him through his misty 
eyes. “But do you know how long it is since we’ ve met?—Forty- 
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two years, sir—forty-two years! What have you been about not 
to let me hear from you during all that time? If I wasn’t so glad 
to see you I should be very angry.” 

“My conduct is unpardonable, brother,’ rejoined Winter; 
“and yet I know you'll forgive it. Such excuse as I have to 
offer—and it is a very poor one I will frankly admit—will best be 
made by telling you what has happened to me. I won’t make a 
long story of it. When I left Lunnun in 1719, while you were 
still a *prentice to old Tradescant, and working your way steadily 
on, I went down into Yorkshire, and started a small business at 
Scarborough, but I made little out of it—scarcely enough to 
support myself—and I don’t know what might have become of 
me if I hadn’t been lucky enough to marry an heiress, Arabella, 
daughter of Mr. Wymond Winter, of Sutton Park. Her 
brother, Ambrose, broke his neck when out hunting, and it 
was after that event that the lady married me. My wife was 
a very proud woman, though the marriage she had made would 
seem to be but little in accordance with such notions, and she not 
only required me to take her name—to which I had no objection 
—but insisted upon my completely sundering all connexion with 
my own family, to which I ought to have objected. Several children 
were the fruit of the union, but I lost them all except the two 
youngest, Herbert and Prue. During my wife’s lifetime you will 
see, brother, that there was some reason for my not keeping up any 
intercourse with you; but I have now been a widower for more 
than a year, and ought to have taken immediate steps to repair the 
wrong I had committed. But I know not what withheld me— 
false shame, perhaps. During their mother’s lifetime, neither 
of my children had been aware of their relationship to you, 
and it was with infinite surprise they learned that the distin- 
guished citizen, Sir Gresham Lorimer, was their uncle. When 
the news of your election as Lord Mayor came down to us, nothing 
would content them but that they should go up to town and pay 
youa visit. To this I at first objected—don’t ask me why ?—but 
at last Prue proposed that she and her brother should visit you in 
the guise of poor relations, and the notion chimed so well with 
my own humour that I agreed to it. The plot was then concocted 
by Prue, which has since been carried out. Perhaps I ought never 
to have permitted such a scheme to be practised, and yet I cannot 
regret doing so, as I should otherwise not have been fully aware of 
your noble qualities.” 

“Say no more, brother—I am quite satisfied,” cried the Lord 
Mayor, who had listened with deep interest to the recital. “I won’t 
ask you whether you have ever thought of me during this long 
interval; but I have. often thought of you. The fact 1s, we have 
been both to blame. If I had made proper inquiries I should have 


found you out, but I was engaged in business, and time passed 
on.” 
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“ Ay, I understand,” replied Winter. “TIt’s all right now. By 
the maskins! it’s a strange thing for brothers to part almost when 
boys, and not to meet again till they are grown old fellows.” 

“ Strange indeed!” said the Lord Mayor. “And so you are 
the contriver of this plot, eh, hussy?” he added, turning to Prue. 

“ Yes, uncle, I am,” she replied. “And I hope I shan’t incur 
your displeasure by what I have done.” 

“ But suppose I hadn’t received you, what would you have done 
then? Gone back, eh?” 

“JT can’t say, uncle,” she replied. “ But I had no doubts what- 
ever about it, and you behaved just as I expected—most nobly. I 
may now tell you that Herbert was so offended by the treatment 
he experienced from my aunt and from my cousins, Lady Dawes 
and Mrs. Chatteris, that I had great difficulty in preventing him 
from throwing up his part.” 

“Don’t omit me, Prue,” remarked Tradescant. “I behaved as 
badly as any of them. My rudeness to Herbert was inexcusable.” 

vs You have made ample amends since,” replied Prue. ‘“ How- 
ever, uncle, the complete success of my plot is attributable to 
darling little Milly here, whom I at once made my confidante. 
Without her aid I could not have gone on. She helped me to keep 
up the deception.” 

“T see it all, you little rogues,” said Sir Gresham; “ you have 
imposed upon me finely.” 

“Ah! brother, you don’t know what Prue can do,” cried 
Winter, with one of his boisterous laughs. ‘“ The cunning jade 
can twist me round her little finger—ha! ha!” 

“T don’t doubt it,” replied the Lord Mayor, with a good- 
humoured smile. “If I had not been very stupid, niece, I must 
have suspected something from your sudden change of manner when 
you came to the Mansion House. It certainly perplexed me.” 

“So it did me, sir,” observed Tradescant. “I could in no way 
account for it.” 

“Well, I suppose you can both understand it now,” she rejoined. 

“Yes, yes; i have got the key to the enigma now,” said 
Tradescant. “And I an understand some things in Herbert’s 
conduct which before appeared inexplicable.” 

“ Oddsflesh! I can’t help laughing when I think of Herbert at- 
tending to business—ha! ha!” roared Winter. “ That’s the best 
part of the joke—ha! ha!” 

“He did very well for a week or two,” observed Prue; “ but 
after that time I had great difficulty with him. You ought to 
have been here long ago, papa.” 

“ So I ought,” replied Winter. “ And this reminds me, brother, 
that you have been at a very considerable expense for these young 
folk, which you must permit me to repay you.” 

“ Nothing of the sort, Godfrey,” replied the Lord Mayor. “It 
has been a great happiness to me to do what I have done.” 
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“ Ay, that would be all very well if they were really poor 
relations; but as that is not exactly the case, I must insist upon re- 
imbursing you.” 

“ Not another word on the subject, Godfrey, if you would not 
offend me,” said the Lord Mayor. “ Nay, nay,” he continued, 
seeing that Winter was not altogether satisfied, “if your son and 
daughter will play the part of poor relatives, they must take the 
consequences.” 

“Oddsbobs! that’s true,” cried Winter. “I never thought of 
that. Well, if I must be under an obligation, I would rather be 
so to you than to any one else.” 

“TJ shall never be able to discharge half the obligations I owe to 
my uncle,” said Prue. 

“ Yes you will—he'll show you how to do it,” rejoined the Lord 
Mayor. “T tell you what, Godfrey, you'll have to go back empty- 
handed. You must leave Prue behind. I shan’t be able to part 
with her.” 

“Tf I do, I must take Milly in exchange, brother,” rejoined 
Winter. 

“ We must hear what Milly says to that,” observed Sir Gresham. 

“Oh! I’m quite ready to go with my uncle,” she answered. 

“Egad! I suspect this plot has a good many ramifications,” 
observed the Lord Mayor. “Fresh lights burst upon me each 
moment.” 

Since you have announced your intention of detaining Prue, 
sir,” said ‘Tradescant, “I hope you mean to provide her with a 
husband.” 

“Most certainly I do,” replied the Lord Mayor. She has 
already had several offers—some which appeared advantageous 
enough to me, though they might not appear equally so to 
you. I now understand why you refused young Cracraft, niece. 
You looked higher.” 

“No, uncle, that was not exactly the reason,” she replied, 
demurely. 

“JT know why she refused him,” rejoined Winter, with a great 
laugh. “Don’t you perceive the real state of the case, brother ? 
She likes some one else a vast deal better.” 

“Oh! if I dared to think that I was the favoured person!” 
exclaimed Tradescant. “You: cannot be unaware, sir,” he added 
to his father, “that my affections have long since been fixed upon 
Prue. It is impossible to be so much with her, as I have been, and 
not to love her. Sometimes I have persuaded myself that my 
passion was returned—but again the indifference she displays 
towards me has raised fearful doubts in my mind. I trust she 
will trifle with me no longer. If my hopes must be crushed, better 
they should be so at once than I should be kept in such a state of 
suspense. Her father is now with us. In his presence, and in 
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your presence, I ask her hand. My future happiness entirely 
depends upon the answer I may receive.” 

“ There, girl, what do you say to that?” cried Winter. °“That’s 
to the purpose, I fancy. You know my wishes. I don’t care to 
make them commands.” 

“No, no coercion. Prue must decide for herself,” said the 
Lord Mayor. “Though I could wish for no better wife for my 
son, and though I truly believe he would now make her an excel- 
lent husband, yet unless there is mutual love they had better not 
come together.” 

“You are good enough, uncle, to say you would not have me 
coerced,” observed Prue. “Papa hints at laying his commands 
= me, but I can assure you he lets me do just what I 
please. To be sure, I don’t often disobey him, but in a matter 
of this kind, which concerns me more than any one else, I must 
really have my own way. Doubt of Tradescant’s sincerity 
would be impossible after what he has just said. I may appear to 
trifle with him and to torment him needlessly, but I cannot help 
it. I have made up my mind that I won’t consent unless——” 
And she paused. 

“Unless what, niece?” demanded the Lord Mayor. 

“T must confide it to you in a whisper, uncle,” she said, placing 
her lips to Sir Gresham’s ear, and saying something in a low tone 
that made him laugh*heartily. 

“Well, let it be so,” he said. “The arrangement pleases me. 
But where is Herbert?” 

“ He is gone with Sir Felix Bland to call on Alice Walworth,” 
replied Prue. “ He has renewed his intimacy with that coquette. 
rs talks of her in much the same strain that Tradescant once 

i 

“Oh! that will never do!” said the Lord Mayor. “ Alice 
Walworth won’t suit your son, brother.” 

“He shan’t have her!” cried Winter. “I’ve told him so 
already. Zounds! if I can’t coerce Prue, I will coerce him.” 

“Mr. Walworth is a very decent old fellow, but Alice would 
never do for a country gentleman’s wife,” observed the Lord 
Mayor. “I now see why Sir Felix Bland wished the Walworths 
to be invited to the Easter ball.” 

“ But have you invited them, papa?” inquired Milly, with some 
anxiety. 

“Of course,” replied Sir Gresham. “So solicited, I couldn’t 
do otherwise. But nevermind. There is no great likelihood that 
the match will come off.” 

“ None whatever,” added Winter, emphatically. 

At this moment Sir Felix Bland and Herbert entered the room. 

“Why, you are back earlier than I expected,” cried Winter. 
“You must have paid but a short visit.” 
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“ The ladies were out,” replied Herbert, carelessly. 

“They have gone to the Tower with young Cracraft,” said Sir 
Felix, “‘and left word for us to follow them, but Herbert didn’t 
seem inclined to do so.” 

“ Are you talking of Alice Walworth and her mother?” in- 
quired the Lord Mayor. 

“Yes, my lord; your nephew is in high favour there,” replied 
Sir Felix. 

“ One jilting doesn’t seem enough for him,” remarked the Lord 
Mayor. “He must take care young Cracraft doesn’t supersede 
him. That young fellow is very handsome, and a great favourite 
with the sex, though Prue doesn’t appreciate his merits.” 

“Hang young Cracraft!” exclaimed Herbert. “Till cut his 
throat.” 

“Nay, you ought to be obliged to him,” said Prue. “If he 
opens your eyes to your folly in regard to Alice, he will do you 
infinite service. However, an sorry for you. It is mortifying 
to be so coolly turned off.” 

“ Don’t teaze him anymore, Prue,” said Milly. “ He looks vexed.” 

“Yes, I am vexed,” replied the young man. “ Well, sir,” he 
added to his father, “I suppose full explanations have taken place 
between you and Sir Gresham?” 

“ Ay, ay, your uncle knows all,” replied Winter. 

“Concluding it would be so,” rejoined Fferbert, “I have let 
Sir Felix into the secret.” 

“ And very much surprised I have been by the information, 
my dear Mr. Winter,” observed Sir Felix. “Permit me to say, 
sir, that had I been aware Herbert was the son of a wealthy 
country gentleman, I should not have encouraged him to pay 
court to Alice Walworth; but looking upon him as a young man 
who had to make his way in the world, I thought a girl with such 
a fortune a most desirable match.” 

“Under the supposed circumstances, you were quite right, Sir 
Felix,” replied Winter; “ but I should be glad if you could undo 
what you have done.” 

“Undo it !—well, Pll try,” replied the little alderman. 

“ Harkye, Godfrey,” said the Lord Mayor, taking Winter apart, 
‘when we were last together there were three of us. You haven't 
inquired after the third.” 

“T didn’t need todoso. Ihaveseenhim. Nay, I see him now,” 
glancing over his shoulder at Candish. “I knew him at once. 
But why does he deny his name? I hope there’s nothing wrong.” 

“T do not think there is,” replied the Lord Mayor. “ But 
there is some mystery which I cannot unravel.” 

At this moment the door was opened by an usher, who an- 
nounced Mr. Alderman Beckford. 
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ALDERMAN JONES IN SWITZERLAND. 
A FAMILY NARRATIVE. 


By CosTELLo. 


PART THE FIRST. 


L 
ALDERMAN JONES LOQUITOR. 


Mrs. Jones is a person of a highly nervous temperament. She is 
capable of great things—indeed, that is eminently characteristic, I believe, 
of all whose nerves are finely strung—but her physical powers are some- 
times too severely taxed by oo moral susceptibilities, and then comes the 
reaction which, in a certain sense, may be described as fearful. 

When that Frenchman I hired to give my daughter Carry a few 
music-lessons had the impudence to fall on his knees and make love to 
her in our best drawing-room at Clapham, and Mrs. Jones, with motherly 
indignation, poured—to speak figuratively—the vials of her wrath on his 
devoted head, by half smothering him with a basin full of fresh-made 
raspberry-jam—as a friend of mine has already recorded in these pages- 
—when, I say—or rather after those remarkable circumstances occurred, 
the reaction to which I have alluded seized upon Mrs. Jones and fairly 
floored—-that is to say, prostrated her. To use her own expressive 
language: for days and days she trembled like a leaf ; if any one banged 
the door her back opened and shut like a box, and you might have 
knocked her down with a feather ! 

This, of course, was not a state of things to endure without attempting 
aremedy. Anodynes—chiefly hot—were recommended and tried, but 
instead of calming, they seemed rather to increase the nervous irrita- 
bility, particularly towards nightfall, when everybody likes to be quiet ; 
a something kept dwelling in Mrs. Jones’s mind that would not let her 
rest ; she talked in her sleep, like Lady Macbeth ;—more than once I 
heard her say, ‘‘ There’s the smell of the jam still”—alluding, I suppose, 
to the drawing-room carpet ; so I came to the conclusion that nothing 
would do her good but change of scene. Obliterate the locality, said I 
to myself—after reading a certain learned professor’s late Wimbledon 
lecture—obliterate the locality and you efface the memory of the exciting 
= But before I took action in the matter I consulted privately with 

arry. 

“ My dear,” I observed to my daughter one morning, when we were 
only our two selves at breakfast, Mrs. Jones not being well enough to 
come down, “I think it would do your mother good—in fact, do all of 
us good, if we were to go somewhere !” 


“* What do you mean, pa?” asked my darling, looking as innocent as 
a moss rosebud. 


“Out of town—down in the country—sea-side—what do you say to 
Brighton ?” I answered. 


“ Brighton, pa!” echoed Carry—“ in the middle of the London 
VOL. LIL. Zz 
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season! When everything is going on—Horticultural Gardens—Exhi- 
bition 

“ Haven’t you had enough of the Exhibition, Carry ?” I inquired. 

To this she made no reply, but the evlour in her cheeks told me she 
knew well enough what I meant. But as women always parry a question 
they don’t care to answer by asking another, she said : 

“ Whatever could make you think of Brighton? All heat and glare, 
and nobody there !”” 

“Oh,” said I, “I named Brighton because it was the first place I 
thought of; it comes so natural to one. But I’ve no objection to the 
Isle of Wight, or anywhere for that matter—a trip to Boulogne if you 
like! Butas I said at first, we really must go somewhere. Your mother 
never enters that drawing-room without——” 

“T know, papa,” interrupted my daughter, hastily; “it wasn’t my 
fault, you know, and I’m vexed enough whenever I think of it. I’m 
sure I shall be very glad to get away, if going will put an end to that 
subject.” 

She mused for a moment. Suddenly her eyes sparkled, she smiled in 
the prettiest manner possible—she knows what she can do with me when 
she smiles in that way—and said : 

* Do you recollect a promise you once made me, papa ?” 

“If I tried back, Carry,” I replied, ‘I might, perhaps, remember a 
good many promises; but then I always performed them.” 

* Not all, papa!” she returned, nodding her head significantly. 

“Tell me one I ever forgot,” said I. 

“ Well, I won’t say forgotten,” she answered, “ but it has not yet come 
to pass.” 

“ And what’s that ?” 

“If this had not been the Exhibition year, you said you would take us 
to Switzerland.” 

** That was only a conditional promise, you see. It és the Exhibition 

ear.” 

“Yes! But just now you said you were tired of the Exhibition, and 
as it’s not half over yet-——” 

T said no such thing, Carry ; but you're just like all your sex, when 
you want to gain your point you put any words you please into our 
mouths, and we’re obliged to swallow ’em.” 

“Which means, that if I give up the Exhibition—and nobody knows 
what a sacrifice that is—I shall finish the summer in Switzerland ?” 

“But for a journey like that, Carry, some preparation is necessary. 
One must think twice about it. It’s not like jumping into the train and 
whipping off to Ramsgate or Brighton.” 

“ Dear me, papa, how old-fashioned you are! That’s exactly like what 
it is, only it’s less trouble. Look here!” she continued, catching up the 
Times that was lying on the breakfast-table, and quietly turning the first 

age of the supplement. ‘ There’s no bother about passports now, and 
it’s rail all the way, as far as anybody wants to go.—This is what the 
say: ‘London, Paris, and Switzerland—five services daily by South- 
Eastern Railway, from London-bridge station—the continental route— 
two tidal express services each way ’—all we care for is one way—‘ vid 
Folkestone and Boulogne, in nine hours and a half.’ There, you see, 
you may get to Switzerland in nine hours and a half.” 
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“ That’s only to Paris, Carry!” 

“Oh, ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute,—the rest is nothing. All 
you have to do is to put plenty of circular notes in your pocket,—you 
may get them at Coutts’s, Herries’s, the London Joint-Stock Bank, or 
anywhere ; or if you don’t like that trouble, Napoleons are good all over 
the Continent, only they’re nat so portable as notes” 

“ Stop, stop, Carry; where the deuce are you running to? Who told 

ou all this? You seem quite up in these matters.” 

* To tell you the truth, papa, I heard Mr. Spencer Pizey telling Frank 
Cheesman only yesterday. Frank, you know, has just been made a 
member of the Alpine Club; they start in a day or two, and mean to 
begin with the Matterhorn, a4 

* According to the papers,” said I, “ that’s where everybody leaves off, 
when they want to finish with a good tumble. And so Frank Cheesman 
and Mr. Spencer Pizey are going to Switzerland, hey?” 

* Yes, papa, so they said,” replied Carry, undauntedly. 

“ Very well, Carry; then, I think—only mind you must be a very good 
girl, and take care of your mother, and not go and expose her, or me, or 
yourself to any risks—then, I think 4 

“ Yes, papa !” 

“ That we'll go to—Brighton, on Saturday.” 

I like my joke, but not when it brings tears into people’s eyes, par- 
ticularly if I happen to be very fond of a person, and seeing them stand- 
ing in Carry’s just ready to fall, I couldn't keep it up any longer. 

‘<T meant, Switzerland, my dear. Come and kiss me!” 

“Oh, you naughty, bad papa,” cried Carry, jumping up and throwing 
her arms round my neck. “ You don’t deserve it, indeed you don’t. But 
I won’t be such a good-for-nothing thing as you are.” 

The kiss having been duly administered and reciprocated, as the 
Wimbledon Professor would say, I observed with a doubtful air : 

“ But your mother, Carry! What will she say to it? You know how 
she hates the French. She'll break out, as sure as a gun, if I say we're 
going to France.” 

“ But we’re not going fo France, papa—only through it—and she need 
not know anything about that. Besides, we could take the other route, 
if it wasn’t for Paris and the bonnets—you know, papa, I must have a 
new Paris bonnet ; only leave it to me, you don’t understand geography 
so well as I do; and as for poor dear mamma, if I told her Switzerland 
was in Africa, and that you went there by way of Moscow, she would 
believe me. I will study the maps, and Bradshaw, and Murray, plan 
the whole route, and save you all the trouble of thinking. If that isn’t 
being good I don’t know what is.” 

“ My share of the business, I suppose, will be to find the money. You 
don’t undertake that, Carry, do you?” 

“«* Write me a cheque, papa, and you'll soon see. But there, don’t talk 
any more nonsense. We must go to work in earnest. I shall have a 
great deal to do.” 

“ And so shall I, Carry, for as little as you think it. T’mon the rota 
for Guildhall next month,—I must get off that——” 

“Oh, exchange with Sir Benjamin Muddles. He is only fit to ‘ dis- 
pense with justice,’ as he says, — knowing what he says. And, 
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apa, when you're in the City to-day, go to that famous - in Leaden- 
slb-ctsnet, and tell them to send thirty or forty pairs of ladies’ black 
enamelled leglets for me to choose from;—oh, you needn’t ask me what 
they are,—those people understand very well,—things one can’t do with- 
out for mule-work and climbing, if you must know,—the neatest and 
prettiest they have, with silver buttons; they must be of different sizes, 
for mamma will want some too.” 

“Bless us, Carry! Your mother in top-boots at her time of life! 
The next thing, I suppose, will be a pair of leather-———” 

But Carry had left the room before I could finish my joke, and finding 
I was let in for it, I hardly knew how, like a dutiful papa I made up my 
mind to obey my daughter, and do the thing handsomely. 

When I asked Muddles to do my duty, he made no : 
glad, indeed, of the opportunity ; I believe, in fact, that he’d like to sit 
all the year round, if it was on y to spite the newspapers that are always 
pitching into him ; but he stared a good deal when he came to understand 
why I wanted him to take my place. 

“ What, you going to the Continent!” he said. “If you hadu’t told 
me so yourself, Jones, nothing would have made me believe it !”” 

“Why not, Muddles?” 

“«¢ Why not,’ Jones? Can you ask me ?” 

He put his hand on my shoulder, shook his head, breathed hard, stared 
more than ever, and at last he came out with this question: 

“Do you speak their langwidge ?” 

“ Well,” said I,—taken rather aback, I must confess,—‘‘I don’t,— 
exactly.” 

“‘ How do you expect to get on, then ?” 

“ How does everybody get on?” I asked, in my turn. “I shall do 
very well, never fear.” 

‘I hope you may, Jones,—I hope you may,” said Muddles, solemnly. 
“ But recollect, Jones—the Tower of Babel was sent us as acuss. If 
things had been ordered rightly—that’s to say, if mankind hadn’t been so 
wicked, and deserved to be committed, with hard labour, for two months, 
and I hope it may prove a warning to them never to be brought before 
me again,—that’s to say, for this offence, depend upon it, prisoner at the 
bar,—where was I? Oh,—mankind and langwidges,—take my word 
for it, Jones, it was never meant that nobody should speak nothink but 
English, that stands to reason, else why do our own little children talk it 
as soon as they can speak? Because they haven’t had their morals cor- 
rupted, obstructing the way with wheelbarrows, attempting to pass coun- 
terfeit coin, selling oranges on Sundays, keeping open till after twelve, 
and otherwise setting bad examples,—no, Jones,—I,—I,—that’s to say, 
I pity you with all my heart,—I wish you well out of it,—going on the 
Continent and don’t know a word of their langwidge,—good-by, Jones, 
good-by,—I hope you may come back safe, that’s all,—I’ll set till you do, 
—never mind me,—only remember my words!” . 

Muddles is not a man whose opinion, in a general way, would have any 
weight with me, but it vexed me rather to think he had accidentally hit 
the right nail on the head by what he had just remarked. That cursed 
lingo of theirs has always been my stumbling-block. But it makes one 
look so foolish to give that as a reason, which was why I said nothing 
about it to Carry when she began to talk about Switzerland, though it 
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was uppermost in my thoughts all the while. However, I did console 
myself with the idea that what I couldn’t do she could,—and as she, dear 
girl, had said she’d take all the trouble off my hands, it wouldn’t have 
done for me to have turned round upon her and said you’ve put me in a 
fix. Still, as it’s always as well, if you can, to have two strings to your 
bow,—I went into Mann’s, the booksellers on Cornhill, and asked them 
if they’d got a vocabulary, or pronouncing dictionary, or something of 
that sort, that I could look at now and then when I was alone, and 
hadn’t Carry for an interpreter. 

“The best thing you can have,” said Mann’s assistant, “ is ‘ Murray’s 
Hand-book of Travel-talk,’ English, French, German, and Italian, price 
three-and-six, twentieth thousand.” 

So I paid the money, put the book in my pocket, and felt myself a 
match for any one—even Cardinal Elephanti himself, if I should happen 
to come across him. All the rest of my arrangements were very soon 
made. I found, on my return home, that Carry had easily persuaded her 
mother to agree to the excursion; and two days afterwards, on the very 
Saturday I had named, I booked the baggage “through” to Paris, and 
off we set on a six weeks’ tour to Switzerland. 


II. 
FROM BOULOGNE TO BASLE. 


It’s all very well for Bradshaw to say there’s a buffet at Boulogne and 
another at Amiens; but a buffet’s not of much use, to one of my habits 
of life, if you can’t do justice to your meals when you sit down to ’em. 
What time was there, I should like to know, for me to get anything com- 
fortably at Boulogne, with Mrs. Jones not recovered from the passage and 
wanting stimulants, and Carry ashamed to give a French name to what 
was wanted? To be sure I made ’em understand me at last, and 
swallowed some scalding potage—as they call their soup—and set to 
work at a cutlet de mouton, which, I suppose, is Boulogne French for 
horse, for a tougher piece of goods I never came across; but before I had 
half got through it there was a cry of “ Voyagers for Paris,” and up we 
all jumped, half-choked, in a hurry to pay, and got no change out of a 
five-franc piece—at least I didn’t. Then, at Amiens, I was very little 
better off, for Mrs. Jones, whose appetite had come back by that time, 
couldn’t make up her mind what she’d have brought to the carriage, for 
into the buffet nothing could induce her to go, and Carry, of course, had 
to keep her company, so there was a good five minutes lost that way, and 
only ten left for the apology for a dinner they gave me. ‘Talk of the 
peace of Amiens, I never in all my existence was in such a noisy place; 
no peace there for any one; everybody clamouring for something, and 
nobody getting it. You may call out “Garson!” till you’re black in the 
face; a French garson’s business is not to attend to you, and when by 
chance he does come, with his “ Vla, Musseer!” ten to one if he brings 
you what you asked for! Besides, if there’s one thing I hate more than 
another, it’s being obliged to swallow my victuals as if I was at a sheriff’s 
breakfast—a bolt and a drop—you understand! 

In consequence of all this I was as hungry as a hunter when we got to 
Paris. At the station there, an active little fellow, who pointed to the 
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badge on his jacket to show that he was a real commissioner, volunteered 
to get our baggage, and I gave him the ticket. He spoke a queer sort 
of English, just enough for me to make out what he meant, and asked 
which hotel we were going to? It was close upon eleven o'clock at 
night, so I said the nearest, I didn’t care where, provided we could get 
some supper. He said, in his way of talking, he’d fit us toa T; there 
was a splendid hotel close by, one of the best in Paris, only he’d just 
trouble me first to point out my effects in the baggage-room. “I tell 
the inspector,” he said, “ you in great hurry, because you must go by the 
last train to Strasbourg in half an hour; he pass you then quickly.” The 
little fellow was as good as his word, and got our things out in no time— 
a fact I make a note of for the benefit of future travellers who may not 
be up to the dodge. 

What a wonderful thing it is to see the lot of luggage a French porter 
can carry! Our fellows are as strong—stronger, most likely, than they 
are—but they haven’t half a Frenchman’s contrivances. He can carry 
anything on his back, tuck anything under his arms, claw anything up in 
his hands, and whisk ’em all away as if they were feathers. It was as 
much as I could do to keep up with my friend, though he was loaded like 
avan. Luckily the hotel was not far off—directly opposite the station, in- 
deed, at the corner of the Place Roubaix—and in a few minutes we were 
all comfortably housed and well tabled into the bargain, for better mutton- 
cutlets—they were mutton this time—I never drove my fork into. There 
was famous Strasbourg beer, too. I had no notion before that the French 
drank beer, but I saw ’em all at it, and followed their example. 

These matters may seem trifles to some folks, though it’s no trifle to go 
to bed supperless when you’ve been travelling and fasting—so to speak— 
all day; but as travellers now-a-days generally tell you what they eat 
and drink—sometimes they put nothing else in their books—I thought I 
might as well do the same. Travellers, also, have a duty to perform to 
their fellow-creatures, besides the satisfaction they enjoy of relating all 
they said and did, and, for my part, I’d rather be told where I’m likely to 
get a good dinner than be sent, Lord knows where, to see the finest view 
in Christendom, I’ve no fault to find, then, with the supper we had at 
the hotel in the Place Roubaix; on the contrary, I thought ita very good 
one, but I should have been just as well pleased if it hadn’t been set’ down 
twice in the bill, a fact I did not discover at the time. This, perhaps, 
was a mistake, and I dare say the proprietor would have made it all right 
if pointed out ; but there it was, and there’s an end of it. 

On the way up from Boulogne, while Mrs. Jones was asleep, I had 
some private conversation with Carry on the subject of the bonnet she 
wanted to buy in Paris. I hadn’t the slightest objection to her doing 
so, but as one thing leads to another, especially when ladies go shopping, 
and as I wanted to push on—what else does one travel for ?—I recom- 
mended her to wait till we came back from Switzerland, and then I said 
she should buy as many bonnets as she liked. Carry is one of the best 
little girls in the world, and said cheerfully it should be just as I pleased 
—and that I call a real sacrifice of hers, for nothing a woman likes better 
than having a bandbox to carry with her wherever she goes. 

There was no reason, therefore, why we should do more than pass 
through Paris this time, and a good night’s rest having reeruited Mrs. 
Jones, we were off again soon after six. As it seemed to be a saving of 
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some fifty or sixty miles to go by the new line direct to Mulhouse in- 
stead of passing by Strasbourg, we took that route. It was a mistake— 
for though the distance is a good deal less, the time consumed on the 
journey is a good deal more. Not that it much signified, for Carry and 
I were in capital spirits, Mrs. Jones’s nerves were toning down, the d 
was bright, the air fresh, the country new to us, and we didn’t want for 
company. 

Our companions were three in number, a Frenchman, an Englishman, 
and an American. 

The Frenchman was Count Somebody. I saw the name worked under 
a coronet in yellow letters on a little carpet-bag he carried. I couldn’t 
quite make out what it was, there were so many vowels in it, but it 
looked to me like Hatfull, and so I’ve called him ever since. He was 
a handsome man for his age, which seemed about five-and-forty, wore 
his hair very short, was shaved up to the ears, dressed very carefully, and 
his gloves, which he never took off, fitted him like wax. 

The Englishman was big and burly, with a flushed cheek and a heavy 
black moustache’; he might have been about the same age as the Count, 
but at first I thought him some years older, for he wanted the Fresch- 
man’s sprightliness of manner, and didn’t speak for some time, being 
plunged in thoughts which either were not very pleasant, or which oc- 
cupied him to the exclusion of everything else. 

The American was a long, wiry, sallow-faced fellow, with thin lips, 
half-closed eyes, sharp features, and straight black hair; he talked in a 
sing-song sort of voice, as if he didn’t know the meaning of a full stop, 
called himself Harmony P. Kunkle, and very soon let us know which side 
of the civil war ie favoured. 

For the first half-hour we kept pretty much to ourselves, dropping a 
word now and then, in an under tone, amongst us three, about the fine- 
ness of the weather, the probable length of the journey, the hotel we 
slept at, that extra item in the bill (which put Mrs. Jones out a little), 
and matters of that sort, though I could see that the Count kept eyeing 
us from time to time as if waiting for an opportunity of joining in. 

At last he broke silence. Carry had just pointed out a handsome 
newly-built chateau a short distance off the line, and was wondering 
what great nobleman it belonged to, or if it was the Emperor’s, when, 
making a bow, he said, in English: 

“A great man, certainly, Mademoiselle, if not a nobleman—and an 
Emperor, too—one of the Emperors of the Bourse.” 

He then mentioned the name of a leading capitalist of Paris. 

I thanked him for his politeness, and observed that the French were 
getting like us—making large fortunes in the cities, and building palaces 
in the country. ‘ You didn’t do that formerly, Musseer ?” I added. 

** No!” he replied, rather gravely; “ the times are a good deal changed. 
But we—I should say the old nodlesse, such as are left—must not repine, 
for this diffusion of capital is a general good. Those who possess land, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Paris, dispose of it now at a price 
which goes far to reconcile them to the sale of their hereditary property ; 
those who have none”—here he shrugged his shoulders—* those w 
have none—ma foi—they adopt other ways of enriching themselves. It 
is a derogation to nobody now, however noble, to associate themselves 
with commerce.” 
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Having—I’m not ashamed to own it—made all my money by trade, 
I was pleased to hear a Frenchman talk so sensibly. It was a gratifica- 
tion, too, to see that, although a nobleman, he was quite above prejudice. 
I know the folly of running down trade is fast wearing out in England 
—look, for instance, at your railway and every other kind of board, and 
tell me whose names do you see there ?—but I wasn’t prepared for the 
same sort of thing in France, and as he had expressed himself so libe- 
rally, I thought it wasn’t for me to hold back ; I told him that his senti- 
ments quite coincided with mine, and that for my part I was rather 
largely engaged in business. “ The name of Jones,” said I, “is tolerably 
well known east of Temple Bar. I’m an alderman of the city of London, 
and—though I don’t say it for the sake of brag—lI’ve passed the chair.” 

“T know something of English customs,” replied the Count, “ and 
therefore I understand the meaning of your last words, which signify 
that you have filled the honourable and dignified office of Lord Mayor.” 

“ Precisely, musseer,” I answered. “ ‘Three years ago !” 

Upon this the Count took off his travelling-cap and made another 
low bow, with a sweep of his hand at the same time to include the 
ladies in his demonstration. , 

** We've Mayors to New York, likewise,” said a nasal voice from the 
farther corner of the carriage, “only we don’t call ’em Lords. We're 
above that, I reckon !” 

It was the American who spoke. 

“ You are, then, from the United States, sir ?” said the Count, before 
I could take the speaker up. 


“ A Fed, clear grit,” was the reply. “ Yes, Mister, I go it blind for 
our blessid constitution, I do!” 


“TI congratulate you on still possessing it,” said the Count, dryly. 
‘* I was afraid your constitution was in a little danger.” 

“ Danger !” echoed the Yankee. ‘“ What from ?” 

“The late advantage of the Confederates ” began the Count ; 
but he was cut short before he could say another word. 

“Them skunks!” cried the Federalist. ‘Danger from they! A 
haggling, gulching, good-for-nothing crew! Filth that lives upon 
gombo! Why, they’re not fit to eat the dirt we tread under foot. 
Afeard of they Nimshes! Our ginerals has only to open their mouths 
to chaw them up full chisel. No, Mister! If that’s your o-pinion, 
you may hang up your fiddle and never play it no more!” 

“I thought I heard,” said the Count, smiling at me, “ that your 
famous general, M‘Clellan, after being beaten before Richmond, had re- 
treated to the Potomac?” , 

“‘ Advanced back’ards, you mean,” returned the American, as much 
in a glow as so sullen an individual could be—“ a retiration, Mister, for 
straytegical reasons. You think this re-bellion a hard row to hoe, do 
you? Wait till the next mail, and you'll see the elephant.” 

* What’s that,” said I, striking in. 

“ That, Lord Mayor of London, is something as your French friend 
here don’t seem to be expecting of. If them Seceshers haven’t rowed 
up Salt River before this, I’m a gone goose !”” 

‘** Stonewall Jackson,” I observed, “is rather a ticklish customer. 
He’s uot to be beaten so easily.” 
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“T tell you what, Lord Mayor—Jackson’s too big for his breeches ; 
and so’s Jeff Davis, and Morgan, and Lee, and all the whole kit of ’em. 
At last they’ve ris our bristles, and so I recommend ’em to look out. 
M‘Clellan’s a Hoss. He’s not one as goes off at half-cock : he feels his 
oats, he does! He'll give ’em Jessy!” 

“You do us the honour, I believe,” said the Count, “to call him the 
Young Napoleon.” 

‘We do, Mister. “’Tain’t often there’s two sitch in the same 
cent’ry.” 

«“ No,” returned the Count, “ the accident is of rare occurrence.” 

“Can’t you gentlemen talk about anything but politics?” suddenly 
asked Mrs. Jones. 

“It is my fault,” said the Count, very generously taking the blame 
to himself, “and I beg you a thousand pardons. Where ladies are 
present politics should never be remembered. They are fit only for 
wn which Madame, I dare say, does not condescend to 
ook at.” 

“T read nothing but the ‘ Births, Deaths, and Marriages,’ in the 
Times’ Supplement,” said my wife. “If I want any more information 
I get it in the advertisements.” 

“That,” said the Count, “is, after all, the only useful part of the 
papers. Of what advantage is it for anybody to know that a drunken 
man has beat his wife—that Mr. Brown’s house has been burnt—that 
Mrs. Thompson has had her pocket picked—and stuff of that descrip 
tion? I admire the wonderful amount of news of all kinds that an 
Englishman devours with his breakfast every morning; but I honestly 
confess that I think there is rather too much of it. And you, Made- 
moiselle, 1 hope agree with me as well as your amiable mamma?” 

Carry only bowed in reply, but I observed : 

“| differ from you both, if she don’t. Look here, Musseer. The 
liberty of the press—as our great Mr. Burke said—is the air we breathe ; 
if we have it not, we die. Well, that means the liberty to utter our 
opinions ; and next to that, hand-in-hand with it, as I may say, is pub- 
licity : no stifling of things, no keeping ’em down, no hiding ’em in a 
corner for us! And then there’s the ends of justice to consider. I 
don’t mean to say that we, the City magistrates, wouldn’t do our duty 
all the same if the cases that come before us were not reported, but 
depend upon it, Musseer, publicity’s a wholesome check on everybody.” 

“ T acknowledge the truth of your remarks,” said the Count ; “ it never 
struck me in that light before. I was looking at the subject merely as 
one of personal satisfaction. Yes, it is no doubt necessary for the good 
of society that crime should be exposed.” 

The frankness of the Count’s concession and his ready acquiescence 
in my views, together with the high principle he evinced, confirmed me 
in the good opinion I already entertained of him. It rather astonished 
me, too, to hear a Frenchman speak in this manner, but what surprised 
me quite as much was the good English he spoke, and I told him so, 
adding, that he must have lived a good deal in England. 

“ My father,” he replied, “ being an emigrant, contracted many Eng- 
lish habits, and formed close connexions there. I had an English nurse, 
and learnt the language from my cradle. It is certainly the one I prefer, 
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even before my own. If it were not for my duties as a French citizen, I 
should long since have taken up my residence on the other side of the 
oe It is the domestic life of England which has so great a charm 
or me.” 

I’m one of the original directors of the Phcenix Gas, and when we 
formed the company we took that animal for our emblem, to signify 
that nothing could beat it—our motto, “ Ne plus ultra,” means the same 
in Latin—but when the Count said this I couldn’t help thinking that he 
must be a real Phoenix of a Frenchman, all I’ve heard or seen of any 
of that nation being quite the reverse of domestic. 

Carry seemed to be struck much as I was, for she said: “ Ihad no idea 
that you French gentlemen liked anything but out-of-doors’ amusements.” 

“Such, undoubtedly, Mademoiselle, is the general characteristic of my 
countrymen,” answered the Count; “but although I am by no means 
indifferent to the pleasures of the world, I am satisfied with a moderate 
enjoyment of them, and my preference—could I follow my own inclina- 
tions in everything—would be given to home. As your beautiful song 
says, ‘ There's no place like home!’ ” 

“‘ What do you mean by ‘ home’ ?” said the Englishman, who had not 
yet spoken. 

The Count replied, with a smile, “I call that home where our warmest 
affections are concentrated.” 

“In your own house, I suppose! In the midst of your own family 
said the other. 

“ That, of course,” returned the Count, “ is its strictest definition.” 

“There you and I differ,” said the Englishman. “ Yours is a selfish 
view of the matter. What does Philanthropy teach us? Why, this: 
not to think of our own firesides, but of the bare hearths of others—of 
the poor, sir, who have not got the means of making a home—can’t 
create it, sir, without external assistance, without the aid of those who 
have money in their pockets, and hearts—hearts, sir, in their bosoms—to 
teach them how to employ it.” 

“Yes, that is a very laudable sentiment,” observed the Count, again 
smiling, “ only it is not put into practice very often.” 

“ That’s what I complain of, sir,” was the reply. “ People won’t 
exert themselves. If they did, the amount of good they could accomplish 
is incalculable. Look here, sir,” pursued the Englishman, turning to 
me—* you are a man of business, and can understand. Excuse my 
abrupt manner, but I always go straight to the point. I was saying to 
this gentleman how much might be done for the poor if everybody that 
had some means—mind, I don’t say affluence—would put their shoulders 
to the wheel and work with a will—in combination. It’s wonderful how 
much may be done by combination! That has been my principle through 
life. I’ve seen the good effects of it, and had some little experience. At 
the present moment, sir, through my individual exertions, five thousand 
people who, a twelvemonth ago, were living from hand to mouth, and not 
putting by a sixpence, are now on the high road to prosperity, and every 
one of them keeps a banker’s account.” 

This statement struck me as so extraordinary that I could not refrain 
from expressing my astonishment. 

“Pray how was it done, sir, if I may ask?” I inquired. 
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Oh, it’s no secret,” was the Englishman’s answer. “I’m only-too 
glad to make it known. By the establishment of a Penny Bank, and the 
payment of interest on deposits.” 

“Can the Bank afford that ?” 

“Easily. By judicious management. Like mine. Other banks have 
directors and clerks and God knows who to pay—I save all that expense 
by working gratuitously, and every farthing of the money goes into the 
hands of the depositors.” 

“ Red Dog money, I reckon, or else Blue Pups,” said the Yankee. 

The Englishman threw an angry glance at the speaker, but said 
nothing. For my part, I didn’t understand the interruption, but being 
curious to know how the system worked, I asked how long the Bank had 
been in operation? I was told two years, and that the business was in- 
creasing every week. 

“Its success, then, is so great,” observed the Count, “as no longer to 
require your superintendence ?” 

“Mine for the moment can be dispensed with,” said the Englishman. 
“T leave the management in the hands of a trustworthy and efficient 
substitute while I recruit my health, which has been somewhat shattered 
by hard work, at one of the baths in Switzerland. I have been recom- 
mended to try the waters of Baden, on this side of Zurich, and I am on 
my way there now; but I must keep my mind at rest, or they won’t do 
me much good, Yet, somehow, whenever the sufferings of my fellow- 
creatures come across me, I get back at once into the old track. My 
great fault is not being able to keep quiet. I must be doing something. 
All this morning and the greater part of last night,—for I couldn’t sleep 
a wink,—a recent plan of mine for assisting emigration has quite taken 
possession of me; I can’t drive it out of my head. Did you ever,” he 
continued, addressing me—‘“did you ever take up that question, sir? 
It is one susceptible of the greatest improvement, and chiefly as regards 
the mode of transit. Some of the leading men in England have given 
it their unqualified approbation—I may say more, their sanction and 
adhesion. Oblige me by Jooking at this prospectus.” 

So saying, the Englishman took out a folded paper and placed it in my 
hands, but, before I could open it, the train came to a stand-still, and the 
guard, as he passed the window, shouted out something that meant, the 
Count said, “a quarter of an hour” to dine. 

I must say the intelligence was welcome. Philanthropy, and penny 
banks, and cheap emigration, are all very good things in their way, but a 
man can’t give his mind to em when he’s hungry the same as he would 
if he’d nothing else to think of. Mrs. Jones, too, was as peckish as my- 
self, so out we all got, and the Count offering his arm to my wife, while 
Carry took mine, he piloted us to the buffet. What the rest did I don’t 
pretend to know, for when you've only fifteen minutes for dinner you 
ean’t be looking about you. The name of the place was Troy,—the same, 
I fancy, where Hector and all those fellows made such a fight of it, ever 
so long ago,—but what it’s famous for now is champagne,—some of the 
best I ever drank, and only five francs a bottle. It must have been good, 
or perhaps because I was in a hurry and drank it quicker and took more 
of it than I intended, but I hadn’t been long in the railway carriage 
before I fell fast asleep, and didn’t wake up again till it was almost dark. 
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Finding that this was the case and our journey not over, I thought the 
best thing for me was to have it out, so I took another snooze, which 
lasted till we got close to Basle,—and I believe Mrs. Jones did the same, 
—but as Carry was awake all the way, and made notes of everything that 
happened, I leave her to tell the history of our travels till it comes to 
my turn to carry it on again. 


III. 
MISS CAROLINE’S DIARY. 
Bale, July 21, 1862. 

Tue sun is rising over the dark mountains which stretch far away 
beyond the noble river that flows beneath my bedroom windows, and I 
am lost in admiration of the scene before me! Still, I must endeavour 
to collect my thoughts, and record my impressions as they are formed ; 
not for the purpose of fixing them in my memory, but for the sake of 
the dear friend who claimed them from me before I became a wanderer. 

This is the first moment I have had to myself for eight-and-forty 
hours: a long time to be without self-communion, but how brief a period 
when I consider the distance I have traversed. Eight-and-forty hours 
only have elapsed, and already the whole of France lies between me and 
“the inviolate island of the sage and free,” my own beloved land ! 

Yes! I am actually in Switzerland! Those dark mountains are the 
Black Forest—that noble river, so greenly rushing at my feet, that stream 
is the historic Rhine—the quaint city of which I am now a denizen is 
the ancient capital of the canton of Bale—and the lofty building whence 
I pen these lines is the vast hotel which bears the name of the “ Three 
Kings”—Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar ! 

Does not all this, so speedily brought to my ken, resemble a fantastic 
dream ? Answer, my heart, oh answer! Is thy long yearning realised, 
or, yet unsatisfied, cravest thou still for more? Heart, thou art silent to 
my earnest pleading—heart, thou darest not reply! Yet let me strive 
to enjoy what I possess. What I possess! Alas! there is no such thing 
for mortals as possession! The present is without existence. As well 
attempt to fix the changeful surface of yon rolling flood, which, like 
eternity, glides on for ever !* 

While I write, the Miinster bell is ringing out the matin chimes. I 
count them as they tremble in the ambient air: one—two—three—four 
—five! Perchance I alone of all who rest beneath this roof am wakeful 
at this hour—for other sound is there none to greet mine ear. 

I will profit by the interval which divides me from “ busy life,” to 
fulfil a portion of “‘ my pleasant task.” 

Of Paris, that mysterious city, I at present know nothing. Our 
sojourn there barely exceeded the checked career of the wild bird’s wing, 
pausing in its onward course on one of Nature’s pinnacles. A recollec- 
tion of glitter and tumult, of grandeur and dilapidation, alone clings to 
my heated memory. Papa—I am compelled to use the language of the 
world to convey my more definite meaning—papa has kindly promised 


* Note, by Alderman Jones, who read the “proofs” before this “ Narrative” 
was sent to press: “This is a flight beyond me; but Carry is rather disposed to 
be. romantic. I’m not much of a judge of fine writing, but it seems to me as 
if something was wanting to make sense of this last passage.” 
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that I shall stay in Paris on our return as long as ever I please.* It 
was kindly meant in him, but who with a mind attuned to the sublimity 
that awaits me here would forego one single hour of the glorious Al 
for all the meretricious attractions of the French capital? The heart 
that Nature has touched despises conventional luxury. No, papa! you 
have not yet fathomed the depths of your daughter’s soul. To me Paris 
is as indifferent as Timbuctoo. 

I have used the word “ dilapidation” in contradistinction to ‘* grandeur.” 
I do not recal it—for though the houses in the Quartier St. Lazare are 
the highest I have ever seen, they have, for the most part, a very crazy, 
rickety look about them, which made me shudder as we drove to the 
Strasbourg railway station, as if at any moment they might topple down 
upon us. In fact, the whole city—to use a forcible though not very 
elegant expression of papa’s—seems to be “ going to smash,” only, how- 
ever, to rise again more gorgeous than ever. 

Up to the moment of our departure from Paris I scarcely felt that I 
was in ‘la belle France,” but the aspect of the country eastward of the 
capital brought home to me the pleasing fact. Already the harvest, a 
rich one, was being garnered, while in England the standing corn had 
not yet changed its hue, and vineyards of golden green, dotted about 
with azure-clad vignerons, carefully tending the nascent grape, gave 
assurance that this was the land of the vine. The names of the places, 
too, seemed evidently French: Nogent-sur-Marne, Emerainville, Pon- 
tault, Ouzouer-le-Voulgis, Verneuil, Maison Rouge, Nogent-sur-Seine, 
Mesgrigny, St. Mesmir, all spoke in a tongue that was no longer ours. 

I was strangely—rudely, it might be—awakened from the reverie into 
which I had fallen by hearing myself spoken to in English.t We had 
just entered the forest of Armanvilliers—as I found by reference to my 
travelling map—and the Chateau de Villarceaux was near. It was to 
point it out to me that my meditations were broken. The speaker was a 
singular kind of personage, though at first I little heeded him, his obser- 
vations, after an effort intended no doubt to attract my notice, being 
chiefly addressed to papa, with whom and a very odious American, who 
talked through his nose in a dialect that I found perfectly unintelligible, 
a political discussion took place, to which I did not pay the slightest at- 
tention, though to recover the thread of my ideas was, of course, impos- 
sible. Fortunately mamma, with great presence of mind, put a stop to 
this disagreeable conversation, and our companion then addressed himself 
more particularly to us. I gathered from his remarks, which appeared 
to interest papa, that he was a French nobleman of high family, the pro- 
prietor of an ancient chateau somewhere in the direction of our route, but 
not visible from the railway, that he had been unhappy in certain phases 
of his life, and that he was then travelling to dissipate the melancholy to 
which he was habitually a prey. His name, he said, was the Count de 
Hautefeuille, a name papa sadly mistakes when he attempts to pronounce 
it.t I must not forget to mention that there was a sixth person in the 

* “Easy, Carry. I didn’t quite promise that!—T. J.” 

‘ 1 . oo It was she who spoke first. Look at my version of that 
act.—T. J. 

t “Oh, that’s the way it’s spelt, is it? But I never heard him mention his 
name or talk about his ‘chateau’ and his ‘melancholy.’ If Carry did, she must 
have better ears or a better memory than mine. ‘ Interest me!’ so his remarks 
did, but I should say I wasn’t the only person interested.—T. J.” 
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carriage, Colonel Sly, an Englishman, remarkable for his benevolent 
disposition, who, after doing I don’t know how much good to poor people 
in London, was on his way to do himself good at the baths of Swiss 
Baden. It struck me that there was a feeling of antagonism between 
this Colonel Sly and the Count de Hautefeuille. I think their social 
opinions were at variance, or perhaps they took different roads to attain 
the same object, which, I have heard, causes the best-intentioned to 
differ and sometimes quarrel with each other. I may be wrong, but I 
candidly confess—on this secret page—that I cannot altogether believe 
in the genuineness of Colonel Sly’s charity. I don’t think he would have 
said so much about it if it had been quite real. At all events, the be- 
haviour of the Count de Hautefeuille, whom I afterwards had closer 
opportunities of judging,* was strikingly in contrast with that of Colonel 
Sly, as no professions—of that sort—fell from his lips, and his manner 
was altogether so quiet and gentlemanly. I will not, however, judge 
Colonel Sly too harshly, for his views are unquestionably very largely 
developed, and if carried out to their full extent, mus¢ end in benefiting 
somebody. I arrived at this conclusion after the perusal of a prospectus 
which he gave to papa, as we were waiting in the baggage-room at the 
Bale station, with a request that he would do him the honour to add 
his name to the already long list of titled and influential directors—a re- 
quest to which papa replied that he would see about it. 

At Troyes, the ancient capital of Champagne, which papa would have 
it was the seat of the Trojan war, forgetting that Henry the Fifth of 
England, as Murray says, was married there, which makes the thing 
impossible,+—at Troyes, papa took a little too’ much of the sparkling wine 
which gives its name to—or takes it from the country,f and slept nearly 
all the rest of the journey. Colonel Sly and the American also indulged 
in sleep,—probably from the same reason, and, in fact, I believe that the 
Count de Hautefeuille and myself were the only persons who kept quite 
awake. I don’t remember all the places we passed by afterwards, though 
the country was still very beautiful, but Bar-sur-Aube was one of them, 
and Clairvaux another. The former takes its name from the river Aube, 
“crossed,” says Murray, “by a stone bridge, upon which a chapel was 
erected to mark the spot where Charles the Seventh caused the Bastard 
of Bourbon, who had revolted against him, to be broken on the wheel, 
and his body, sewn up in a sack, to be cast into the river.” I did not see 
the spot where this horrid affair took place, but I can well believe it, for 
the very spirit of the middle ages breathes in this thrilling legend. 
Clairvaux, again, is highly interesting to those whose reading carries them 
back to the time of the Crusades, or who occupy themselves with theo- 
logical controversy, the name of St. Bernard, who, it may be remembered, 
was Abbot of Clairvaux, being one of the brightest of that scholastic 
period, The abbey itself stood in the Vallée d’Absinthe, but it may be 
doubted if its site was judiciously selected, when we reflect on the per- 
nicious character of that liqueur, which has made such ravages in the 
ranks of the French army at the present day.§ | Over this subject I draw 


* “When was that, I wonder! Perhaps when I fell asleep.—T. J.” 

t “I don’t see that.—T. J.” 

t “T have already admitted the fact. There was no need for Carry to repeat it; 
besides, I have heard enough on that subject from Mrs. Jones.—T. J.” 
§ “Carry must have read this in the papers.—T. J.” 
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a veil, but when history appeals to us, even en passant, I hold it right 
not to be silent. 

Mamma was disposed to think the journey from Paris to Bale of 
tedious length. I did not entertain the same opinion, but in all proba- 
bility the novelty of the situation did not affect her in the same degree 
as myself. The buoyancy of youth accepts the burden lightly which 
weighs upon the shoulders of age.* 

It was past eleven o’clock when we entered the Bale railway station. 
To mamma’s great satisfection, for she was very tired, the custom-house 
examination was a mere form, and as soon as the officers had satisfied 
themselves by opening one trunk that we had nothing contraband in the 
others, we were allowed to take refuge in our respective omnibuses. The 
Count de Hautefeuille having recommended “The Three Kings,” our 
party chose the one belonging to that establishment, and away we were 
driven full speed through the silent town. To my annoyance the 
American and Colonel Sly also selected the same hotel as ourselves, and 
as we could not prevent them we were obliged to endure their society. 
After several turnings and constantly descending, we reached the 
irregular square,—it would be more correct to say immense triangle,— 
one side of which is entirely occupied by “The Three Kings,” a building 
whose exterior, seen by the flickering lamplight, was at once gloomy and 
imposing. While waiting till the doors were opened, I heard the 
American say to Colonel Sly, in his disgusting jargon, “This a talk 
house; they can sleep some here I reckon;” meaning by the phrase, I 
understand, that the hotel was able to accommodate a great many 
persons. 

This, no doubt, is very true, but it seemed when we entered as if the 
disposition to accommodate sleepers was not so great as their desire to find 
a resting-place. A tall, gaunt, solemn man, with a large bunch of keys 
in one hand, and a small lamp, which shed a very feeble ray, in the other, 
received us in the middle of a spacious hall, surrounded, as well as the 
dim light would permit us to see, by vaulted colonnades supporting a sue- 
cession of lofty corridors. To our urgent demand for beds he returned 
no answer, but slowly began to count our numbers, delivering a key at 
every pause to an attendant porter. 

When the tale was completed, not without many impatient interruptions 
from papa, who at last made him comprehend that he required a double- 
bedded room, more by dint of pointing at mamma than by my telling him, 
in French, that ‘“‘ une chambre a coucher 4 deux lits” was wanted—for it 
turned out that the wretch understood nothing but German—he made a 
sign to us to follow him, With measured steps, clanking the unappro- 
priated keys, and waving his fitfully burning lamp, he led the way up a 
giant stairease, which branched off right and left at the first landing, and 
so continued at every flight, till fairly exhausted we reached the fourth 
story. I am not disposed to indulge in idle fears, nor to yield to the 
promptings of an excited imagination, but the most stoical might have 
pardoned me for fancying—the midnight hour, the gloom, the echoes of 
our footsteps, the solitary lamp, the grim warder and his keys combining 
to form the picture—that we were a group of prisoners marshalled to 
their dungeons, instead of tired travellers shown to their bedrooms. We 

* “T recommend the printer to leave out this sentence. I don’t think Mrs. 
Jones would be over well pleased to read it.—T. J.” 

VOL. Lil. 2a 
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arrived at them at last, and having finally persuaded the porters, whom I 
really pitied for having to climb so high, with such heavy loads on their 
backs, to give us our own baggage and not that of anybody else, we 
separated for the night, and, as far as the American and Colonel Sly were 
concerned, I trusted never to meet again. 

I know, by unmistakable sounds, that papa’s long nap in the railway 
carriage had not interfered with his night’s rest, and there were indica- 
tions also, though more subdued, that mamma slept soundly.* My own 
slumbers, however, were light, and they were rendered still more so by 
the voice of the watchman, who signalled every hour that struck by 
chanting a weird old German rhyme. I was not aware at the time of 
the import of his verse, but afterwards learnt that this is a custom which 
generally prevails in German Switzerland. Papa observed that he thought 
it would be a good thing to put down the watchmen here, as we had done 
in London, long before I was born. “I never could see the use,” he 
said, “‘of a fellow waking you up in the middle of the night to tell you 
what o’clock it is;” and there is some sense in the observation.t But we 
are reconciled to the act abroad, when we remember that it is the con- 
tinuance of a medieval custom. 

The two last sentences, as may be inferred by the context, were written 
later in the day than all that preceded them. My diary was interrupted 
by a loud knocking, and the voice of papa inquiring if I was ready for 
breakfast. I closed my desk, and quickly joined him and mamma out- 
side, and after reconnoitring my position by peeping over the balustrade 
of the corridor, we made our way down to the hall, as our point de départ 
for the salle @ manger. If the hotel seemed less gloomy by daylight, its 
size did not appear diminished, and while we were looking round to see 
which way we ought to go, the Count de Hautefeuille made his ap- 
pearance. 

**T perceive the nature of your dilemma,” he said. ‘ Will you permit 
me to be your guide ?” ; 

Papa shook hands with the Count, and he conducted us to a beautiful 
saloon, where tables were laid out for breakfast, the windows opening upon 
a balcony that stretched along the entire front of the building, and 
literally overhung the Rhine. Certainly the situation of this hotel is 
most enchanting, and my first impulse was to say I should like to stop 
there for ever. Papa and mamma were also very much pleased with the 
view, but I think they liked the creature-comforts more, and I must 
acknowledge that the honey and preserves which loaded the breakfast- 
table were delicious. 

When the meal was over, the Count de Hautefeuille once more joined 
us in the balcony, and learning that we did not intend to proceed on 
our travels till we had seen all that was worth seeing in Bale, observed 
that he knew the place very well, and should feel most happy in being 
allowed to act as our cicerone. Papa gladly accepted the Count’s 
obliging offer, and we sallied forth. The cathedral was, of course, the 
first thing we desired to see, and thither we directed our steps, along a 
very steep, narrow street, parallel with the Rhine, of which we had a 


* “ Mrs. Jones always vows and declares that she never snores, and I don’t 
think I do.—T. J.” 


7 “Thank you, Miss Carry! I'll say the same of your remarks, when you give 
me the opportunity.—T. J.” 
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limpse as we ascended, where a rich citizen has constructed a beautiful 
| on garden on the river’s bank. At length, after passing nume- 
rous fountains,* gushing with the purest water, we came to the fine, 
but desolate-looking square, on one side of which the cathedral (or 
Miinster) stands, with its two lofty spires piercing the sky, a twofold 
beacon to all the surrounding country. The dark ensanguined hue of 
the stone of which the edifice is constructed adds much to the majesty 
of the building, which, however, on a closer examination, is tusak not 
to owe its beauty to refined architectural embellishment.f Originality 
of conception may yet be sometimes allowed to supply the place of a 
more highly cultivated taste, and of this the portal of the Bale cathedral 
offers a striking example. There, rudely sculptured, are St. George 
contending with the Dragon, and St. Martin dividing his cloak with 
the beggar. In the first-named group the scaly monster seems to have 
invited his fate by voluntarily swallowing the spear with which he was 
menaced, while the beggar in the second appears to be wholly indif- 
ferent to the saintly gift. Indifference, indeed, seems to be the pre- 
vailing characteristic of all the personages represented in works of early 
art, which appeal rather to the spectator’s imagination than to his 
forcibly awakened sympathies. Inside the building restoration has been 
largely and happily resorted to, and the result is very satisfactory. I 
was charmed with all I saw, and of course greatly delighted at discover- 
ing the monument erected to the celebrated Erasmus; but what pleased 
papa most was the disposition of the seats in the nave. Murray says 
nothing on this subject, therefore I the more particularly advert to it. 
The organ of Bale Miinster is a remarkably fine one ; indeed, this is a 
characteristic of all the German-Swiss cathedrals, and to enable the con- 
gregationt to face it when played on, the backs of the benches are re- 
versed by a very simple and easy contrivance, which papa—who is a 
captain of volunteers as well as an alderman—called changing front on 
a movable pivot, which I suppose is a correct military phrase for ex- 
pressing the movement. 

As it is not my intention to make my diary a vehicle for art-criticism, 
save under some peculiar circumstances, I shall not load these pages 
with descriptions which may be found in the ordinary guide-books, and 
I therefore pass over what else I might have dwelt upon concerning the 
contents of the Chapter House (or Conciliums Saal, as it is called in 
German), where the Council of Bale was held in the fifteenth century, 
and where the fresco fragments of the original Dance of Death, errone- 
ously ascribed to Holbein, are stored.§ 

No such restriction, however, fetters me in the presence of eternal 
Nature. Standing on the Pfalz, a terrace above the river at the eastern 
extremity of the Miinster, where, forest-like, the umbrageous chesnut 
crowns the height, and far beneath the rapid Rhine . . . .|| 


* “T only remember one, and that was nothing more than a spout; but the 
water was clear enough.—T. J.” 

+ “A crib from Murray, slightly altered.—T. J.” 

t “I said they were well organised—a joke of which Carry has taken no 
notice.—T. J.” 

§ “Why, then, say anything about ’em? But girls that have been well 
educated, like Carry, are not fond of hiding their candle under a bushel.—T. J.” 

|| At the urgent private request of Alderman Jones, who says they are “ horse- 
chesnuts,” we have cancelled the rest of this description—Prinrer’s Devin. 
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On quitting the cathedral square, the Count de Hautefeuille took us 
to the curious fish-market, to that larger one in which the Rathhaus is 
situated—a building bedaubed with the most extravagant figures painted 
in the gaudiest colours—and to a number of other places more or less 
interesting to strangers. In vain, however, I looked for peculiarity or 
variety of costume. Except in one solitary instance—that of a pretty 
girl in a tight green bodice decked with silver chains, a shepherdess, as 
she told us, from the canton of Aargau, whom we saw on the battlements 
of the Pfalz, gazing listlessly on the distant mountains, as if her holiday 
consisted in sitting motionless—every woman we met wore a common- 
place cap on her head, and was girt by crinoline below: so universal, 
indeed, is this inflated garment, that even the veriest infants were hooped 
within it. As the Count de Hautefeuille observed, nationality now can 
no longer be detected by external signs and tokens; he added, that the 
universal assimilation of mankind into one large family, a result which 
he greatly desired, was an event that he looked upon as imminent. This 
is a question which I feel called upon to examine. Does it merely involve 
the socialistic principle, or had the Count another and deeper meaning? 

Amongst the habits of continental life, as far as my experience goes, 
not the least remarkable is that of early dining. Perhaps this may be 
one of the features of that universal assimilation to which the Count de 
Hautefeuille alluded ; but if so, I think it will take a long while to 
assimilate me to the manner of German Swiss eating. Even while you 
are at breakfast, if it be as late as nine o’clock, the waiters will ask you if 
you mean to dine at twelve. In fact, they look for an affirmative answer 
as a matter of course, appearing to consider the dinner-hour a sacred and 
immutable epoch in the every-day life of man. It is so, no doubt, in 
their estimation, for the devotion which is paid to good living, as the 
understand it here, seems to be a religion in itself: they worship with 
their eyes, praise with their tongues—such tongues !—and honour with 
their appetites. Papa, who has a certain readiness that way, was him- 
self astonished when told that it was expected we should join the table 
d’héte at mid-day; but when he found that there was no alternative be- 
tween a good dinner at twelve and a bad one at the hour of his choice, 
he gave his consent with a sigh, and when we returned from our walk, 
in obedience to this barbarous custom, we took our allotted places. It 
may have arisen from change of air, or concentration of will, or the proud 
insular determination not to be outdone—which is nowhere more 
strenuously asserted than in the city of London—but really papa kept 
pace with the most ravenous at the table, though I will do him the justice 
to say he ate his dinner like a gentleman, a remark which applied to 
nobody else at the table, except the Count de Hautefeuille. He, I think, 
had scarcely more appetite than myself, or if he had his politeness sup- 
pressed it altogether, for the flow of his conversation was uninterrupted.* 

Here I must pause, to resume the current of my thoughts at Zurich, 


for which city we are bound this evening, and the train leaves in half an 
hour. 


* “Ofcourse. Nobody can do two things at the same time; at any rate, two 
such things as eating and talking.—T. J.” 
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Tue objects of art and virtd lent for exhibition, and now collected in 
the new court of the South Kensington Museum, instructively display 
the skilful handiwork of former ages side by side with the artistic achieve- 
ments of modern days shown in the International Exhibition. Some of 
the choicest treasures of private and public collections have been here 
brought together, and the intention of the Science and Art Department 
in forming such a collection, and opening it during the continuance of 
the International Exhibition, has probably been to enable comparison to 
be made, in certain definite lines, between the art of former days and the 
modern objects of artistic manufacture accumulated in the World’s Fair 
—perhaps also to teach exhibitors modesty, and to admonish all modern 
aspirants by bidding them look at the se of the great artists of bygone 
times. 

So valuable an exhibition, however, deserves 2 London season to itself, 
and justice is not done to it in adding such a display to the multitudinous 
attractions and distractions of the summer of 1862: its unobtrusive 
worth is, indeed, likely to be overshadowed by its imposing and all- 
absorbing neighbour, and to be recognised only by the connoisseur. 

Within its special limits the collection is the most important that has 
ever been brought together, and, unlike the bewildering contents of the 
International Exhibition, it presents only what is of high artistic as well 
as money value. It is really a national display, and one which England 
alone could furnish. The richest productions of art that any country has 
afforded are well known to have been attracted to these realms; and this 
magnificent show gives a good idea of the richness of our private collec- 
tions. It affords the visitor the rare privilege of seeing the choicest 
ornaments of many a collection not easily accessible by the public, and 
of comparing productions of the same kind borrowed from different de- 
positories and here ranged side by side. 

The dingy galleries of the South Kensington Museum through which 
it is approached have an educational character which does not prepare 
one for the splendour of this special exhibition : a are filled by the 
models which are destined by schools of design to educate art students 
and guide the artistic workmen of the future, but the treasures of the 
new hall appeal to the connoisseur in objects of luxury and to the appre- 
ciator of medizval works of art. ‘The exhibition is altogether one that 
takes the visitor by surprise, and not the less for being collected in a 
great hall now opened for the first time, and which, although it is the 
work of the indefatigable Captain Fowke, has considerable pretensions 
to architectural merit. It forms the only finished part of a new building 
destined for a permanent art-gallery—a building of brick walls, orna- 
mented by arches, pilasters, and bays, and roofed with glass and iron, 
like the new museum at Oxford. ‘he lighting and the ventilation seem 
to be all that can be desired, and the collections may be viewed with ease 
as well as profit. Here, too, as in the picture-galleries of the adjacent 
International Exhibition, the commercial element has not intruded: 
everything is to be seen, and nothing to be sold. The only drawback 
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has been the want of a catalogue (the instalments published embrace 
only part of the twenty-three classes of objects displayed); and we cannot 
help thinking that a little of the energy which certain busybodies of “ the 
Department” have been discreditably expending as officers of the Society 
of Arts on officious interference in the Prince Consort’s Memorial, might 
have been much better employed in providing a catalogue of the trea- 
sures so liberally confided to their care. 

Nearly all the considerable collections in England have contributed to 
this exhibition, but the objects collected are less remarkable for number 
than value. From her Majesty to the City companies, from colleges to 
municipal corporations, most liberal contributions have been obtained. 
We have the rarest porcelain, and the finest work of the best periods of 
English art in the precious metals ; articles of decorative plate that might 
have graced the banquets of the Medici, and works of ecclesiastical art 
from the rudest Christian enamels to the most elaborate ornaments of the 
time of the Plantagenets ; wonderful carvings in ivory, ranging from the 
consular diptychs to the finest works of the fifteenth century ; jewels, 
antique gems, and work of the lapidary, rich cabinets, rare glass, art- 
bronzes, book-covers, embroidery, illuminated manuscripts, and historical 
miniatures. We have even some specimens of the art of pre-historic 
times—of Egyptian as well as of Greek and Roman art—which, dis- 
entombed from the keeping of the dead, here again glitter before the eyes 
of the living: thus, Signor Castellani sends a set of golden ornaments 
brought from an Alexandrian tomb of the time of the Ptolemies, and the 
Royal Irish Academy contributes golden torques and brooches worn by 
the primitive Celts of Ireland, and some of those remarkable monuments 
of ancient Irish art—the shrines overlaid with interlaced lacertine patterns 
in metal-work, which were fabricated for her early bishops. 

A chronological or a classified arrangement of these various objects, 
though much to be desired, has not been attempted, and was, perhaps, 
impracticable ; besides, some of the exhibitors preferred to keep their col- 
lections separate. All the objects shown are tastefully arranged in glass 
cases. 

The collection does not embrace the Fine Art of Painting, and in this 
respect is unlike that which made the memorable exhibition at Manchester 
a complete epitome of art. But, except as to painting, the visitor seems 
to have before him at one view, in the magnificent collection at South 
Kensington, the thoughts and works of the artists of sixteen centuries, 
and to be enabled to look back upon all Medieval Art; he may see 
behind it in a remoter distance some of the waifs and strays of classic 
ages left by the stream of Time—sculpture from the old city of the 
Cesars, and ivory carvings contemporary with the empire of the East; 
may look upon objects which reflected the dawn of Christian art, and 
upon treasures of its culminating glory; may trace its progress and de- 
cline, and may see what the Romantic and the Renaissance schools could 
do to supply its place. How striking is the contrast, when we pass from 
the whirl of revolving wheels, the ponderous masses of metal set in motion 
by steam, and all the marvellous automata of engineering skill that 
are displayed in the machinery pandemonium of the adjacent exhibition, 
to see in this more tranquil atmosphere how the artist’s mind and the 
labour of a life can spiritualise material, can transform iron into delicate 
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filigree more precious than gold, give priceless value to fragile pottery, 
and make a little slab of carved ivory more valuable than many tons of 
metal. 

We wish more specimens of illuminated manuscripts could have been 
collected, for it is very desirable to bring together materials for illus- 
trating that branch of native pictorial art—an art which was as much 
naturalised in England as architecture, and for which we must look to 
manuscripts alone. Like our religion and earliest learning, it seems to 
have been originally derived by Great Britain from Ireland. In medieval 
illuminations we often see portrayed the habits and characteristic aspects 
of the age; they often exhibit much feeling for the higher departments 
of pictorial art ; are frequently marked by the humour of some Hogarth 
of the cloister, and in their delineation of popular occupations exhibit the 
English as the cheerful and poetic people indicated by Shakspeare. 

So much for the general aspects of the exhibition. A separate essay 
would be necessary in order to do justice to any one of the classes of 
objects it contains, but we will nevertheless throw together some brief 
remarks on its more conspicuous features. 

The ivory carvings form a very fine display of objects at once re- 
markable for antiquity, tasteful design, and delicate workmanship. The 
collection includes specimens of various styles and ages: there are carvings 
of the time of Justinian, and carvings of the time of Charlemagne, and 
a fine series of devotional tablets in ivory of the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, chiefly from the collection lent by Mr. Webb. Of 
that different but very ancient and remarkable class of objects, the carved 
tenure and other horns in ivory, Lord Northampton contributes a well- 
known specimen—the horn of the clan Clephane, probably a Carlovingian 
work of the ninth century. Here, too, are the chessmen carved in walrus 
tusk, which were discovered in 1831 in the Isle of Lewis in the Hebrides, 
Scandinavian works probably, of the twelfth century, which have formed 
the subject of a learned dissertation by Sir Frederick Madden. Among the 
carvings in ivory, the head of a pastoral staff or crosier of rich fourteenth- 
century work, the property of Mr. Howard of Corby, deserves particular 
notice. ‘The Grace-Cup” of St. Thomas of Canterbury is, as an his- 
torical relic, one of the most celebrated and interesting objects in the 
whole collection of ivory cups and tankards. It was left by Sir Edward 
Howard, the high admiral and standard-bearer of Henry VIII., to 
Katherine of Aragon, and was for some time in the Arundel collection, 
whence it came to Bernard Edward, Duke of Norfolk, by whom it was 
given to the father of the present Mr. Howard of Corby, its worthy pos- 
sessor. It is an ivory cup mounted in gold, and is conjectured to have 
been presented to the archbishop by Eleanor of Aquitaine, consort of 
Henry II., but a more modern aspect has been given to it by the jewelled 
ornamentation of its mounting and cover, which are of cinque-cento style. 
A fine basin, elaborately carved with hunting subjects, a work of German 
seventeenth-century art, is sent by Mr. Beresford Hope, and Baron Lionel 
Rothschild’s collection contains some splendid ivory cups and tankards of 
most exquisite workmanship. 

In metal-work, as well secular as for ecclesiastical use, the show is 
especially rich. The colleges of the universities have sent maces, and 
pastoral staves, and crosiers (the matchless enamelled pastoral staff of 
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William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, is sent by New College, 
and the staff of Bishop Fox by Corpus College); and there are such salt- 
cellars, and salvers, and grace-cups, and goblets, as only the colleges of 
- our universities can boast. City companies and various municipal cor- 

porations have likewise sent fine specimens of goldsmiths’ work: if they 
are generally of less antiquity, and have less illustrious associations than 
the college plate, many of the contributions are remarkably fine «ad 
interesting. In the gold and silver plate, the capacious grace-cups, and 
the maces and municipal “ regalia” preserved by the City companies, and 
shown in this unrivalled exhibition, we behold a striking proof of the 
vitality amongst us of old-world ways and objects. Not only colleges of 
learning, but municipal corporations, shorn as they have been of their 
splendour, and identified as they are with the trading classes, show how 
strongly rooted amongst Englishmen is the love of tradition and the 
good habit of looking to former ages. Indeed, this exhibition, as a 
whole, affords another and a noble proof of the attachment to the Past 
which survives in England. When one thinks of the ravages of “ reform- 
ing” visitors and the destructive storms of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, one cannot but look with grateful wonder on the quantity and 
antiquity of the beautiful church and college plate that has come down 
to our more happy days. Several noblemen and private collectors have 
lent fine works of medieval goldsmiths and costly productions of a more 
modern school. Conspicuous amongst the latter for imposing weight of 
precious metal, though not for any beauty of design, are some “ centre- 
pieces,” and the ponderous wine-coolers belonging to the Duke of Rut- 
land and Earl Spencer. Besides these, there are the golden ice-pails 
given by Queen Anne to the Duke of Marlborough, the cost of which, if 
it had been accumulated at compound interest, would now, it is said, repre- 
sent a fortune of between two and three millions. What nation but the 
English could allow such treasure to lie unproductive in articles of mere 
luxury ? We must not omit to mention amongst the wondrous collection 
of metal-work the famous Cellini shield, contributed by her Majesty, and 
that wonderful steel chair (sent by Lord Folkestone) which was executed 
in 1577 as a present from the city of Augsburg to Rudolph I1., and has 
been described as a museum of delicately-modelled and gracefully-arranged 
figures, the subject being no less ambitious than an allegory of the his- 
tory of the world. 

The rare jewellery and personal ornaments, intaglios, cut crystals, 
cameos, and engraved gems, form a very interesting feature of the ex- 
hibition : the objects displayed are, however, such that the historic or sen- 
timental interest in most instances surpasses the artistic beauty ; and it is 
well that in an exhibition in which the Fine Art of Painting does not appeal 
to the feelings, the cold lustre and passionless dignity of the collection should 
receive some historic interest from the associations connected with many 
of its contents. Thus, there is the rosary of embossed gold beads, formerly 
enamelled in blue, with pendant crucifix and drop-pearls, which, by the 
tradition of the Howard family, is the chain of beads worn by Mary 
Queen of Scots at her girdle on the morning of her death, and sent through 
Melville to the Earl or the Countess of Arundel as the last token of her 
affection. It formed part of the collection of Thomas, the famous Earl 
of Arundel, and came to Charles, Duke of Norfolk, from whom it was 
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acquired by the father of the present Mr. Howard of Corby, its owner. 
Many other personal relics might be mentioned—ez. gr. the pectoral cross 
of the Abbot of Colchester, one of the victims of Henry VIII. Mr. 
Waterton sends his wonderful collection of rings and gems, almost every 
one of which has some romantic or historical association with the fair, the 
noble, and the great of otherdays. Among the gems and historic jewels 
sent from Corby Castle is the signet-ring of Sir Edward Howard, the 
high admiral, bearing his initials and the blanch-lion of Mowbray en- 
graved on an old Roman gem. The collection of personal ornaments 
belonging to the remote period of ancient Irish and of Anglo-Saxon art 
is very remarkable. The torques and other gold ornaments sent by the 
Royal Irish Academy and by Lord Londesborough form a most in- 
teresting collection. The last-named nobleman also contributes some 
ancient brooches of Celtic work; and there are some rare jewelled and 
enamelled ornaments of the Anglo-Saxon period, chiefly from the Ash- 
molean Museum. 

The enamels collected in the exhibition display the art from the early 
Byzantine work to the exquisite grey enamels of Limoges. 

Among the vases and other objects in rock crystal, sardonyx, &c., one 
of the most noticeable is Mr. Beresford Hope’s enamelled sardonyx vase, 
attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, and worthy of that artist for its delicacy 
of design and execution. But one of the most ancient, and in many 
respects most remarkable, objects in the whole exhibition is the glass cup 
or vase covered with figures—a work of the period of the Lower Empire. 
Except for its iridescent hue one could hardly believe the material to be 
glass. It is well known, however, that vessels of glass coloured to imitate 
precious stone, or of glass resembling rock erystal, and intended for 
cutting by the lathe, in the style of cameos, in relief, had in the time of 
Nero almost superseded cups of gold among the Romans, who seem to 
have originally procured their glass from the artists of Alexandria. 
propos to glass, we must not forget the choice collection which is here 
brought together of the fragile splendours of Venetian art. 

The most extraordinary feature of the exhibition is, however, the 
splendid collection of ceramic art, from the precious porcelain of Limoges, 
the rare and curious pottery known as Faience de Henri Deux, the 
Majolica ware, with its bright tints of green and orange, Bernard Pa- 
lissy’s naturalistic productions, old Dresden, and the most alluring Sévres, 
to Wedgewood-ware and some of the comparatively little-known porcelain 
of the old English manufactories. 

The Henri Deux ware has a romantic interest beyond its artistic 
curiosity, from its unknown origin, its traditional connexion with the 
name of that sovereign and the celebrated Diana of Poitiers, and from 
having been a favourite object with royal and noble personages in a 
brilliant epoch of French history. Half Oriental as its aspect is, it was 
probably produced somewhere in France between 1540 and 1560, but it 
is not known where or by whom it was manufactured. Its characteristic 
ornaments are finely-modelled raised rosettes, Medusa masks and shells, 
in forms of the Renaissance period, and engraved arabesques: some of 
the patterns are incised, and resemble the inlaying of niello-work. Some 
of the pieces bear the double D or H and double C of the king; whether 
the interlaced crescents or Cs were or were not adopted in compliment 
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to Diana of Poitiers, the badge seems to be in reality the monogram of 
Henry II. and his queen, Catherine de Médicis, inasmuch as it occurs in 
the facade of the Louvre. At all events, it is curious that the initials 
which he loved to link with his own on royal palaces have come down to 
us in combination on these fragile works. Several of the pieces bear also 
the arms of royal or noble French personages of the period. All the 
pieces of this ware known to exist are carefully enumerated, and of the 
fifty-five known specimens, twenty-three (the whole number contained in 
English collections) may now be seen at South Kensington. They consist 
of cups, candlesticks, and other vessels : a salt-cellar, or some other small 
piece, cost 700/., and the twenty-three pieces are estimated by enthusiastic 
virtuosi to be worth thirty thousand pounds! The large and unique ewer 
from Mr. Magniac’s collection may be taken as the finest specimen of this 
ware, and perhaps the most original and interesting types of it are the 
candlesticks from the collections of Sir Anthony de Rothschild and Mr. 
Fountaine. 

The matchless Sévres contributed by her Majesty is the finest collec- 
tion ever seen by the public. Some perfect and brilliant specimens of old 
Sévres, inlaid in cabinets and tables, are amongst the furniture displayed. 
The work-table and music-table presented by Queen Marie Antoinette 
to Lady Auckland at the period of Lord Auckland’s embassy, have 
associations which enhance their artistic value. 

But, for interest derived from historical association and for artistic 
beauty, there is no class of objects in all this wonderful collection of art 
treasures that is better deserving of study than the numerous and valuable 
portrait miniatures ; but we must not yield to the temptation to mention 
any of these relies more particularly. 

We have said that, with one or two exceptions, painting is not (and 
was not intended to be) represented in this exhibition, neither are there 
many representatives of the sister fine-art of sculpture. The works in 
marble and terra-cotta are few, but include some fine specimens of 
sixteenth-century Florentine work. The only piece of sculpture we 
noticed on a subject connected with English history is the life-sized head 
in marble which is said to be a portrait of Henry VII. by Torregiano, 
and is contributed by the Duke of Northumberland—a nobleman who has 
signalised his taste, munificence, and love for art by surrounding himsglf 
with such works and collections, artistic and archeological, as a nation 
might be proud to possess. 

Upon the whole, then, it may be affirmed that this exhibition contains 
a most valuable and systematic collection of art treasures, remarkable as 
well for the historic interest as for the artistic beauty of most of the 
objects displayed, and that within its limits a finer collection has never 
_ been brought together for the gratification and instruction of the public. 
One cannot help regretting its necessary dispersion after the present 
month, but it will long be remembered as a bright vision, and is, we 
hope, destined to leave beneficial results behind. — 
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A SUMMER IN AMERICA, 
By Captain Broox J. Knicut. 


CHAPTER VI. 
NIAGARA. 


Tue following morning, as soon as breakfast was over, we sallied forth. 
The American Fall, being exactly opposite the windows of our breakfast- 
room, interfered somewhat with the quiet enjoyment of the matutinal 
meal. ‘ Wonderful!” “ Surprising!” “ Magnificent!’ sounded in our 
ears from all sides of the table. And these notes of admiration were true, 
as loud. We agreed to every word of praise uttered by the jubilant sight- 
seers, and we scalded our lips and scarified our throats in our haste to 
get breakfast over, and rush to the waterfall. 

There are two ways of reaching the American Fall from the Canada 
side. One, the most direct, and most generally adopted, is to cross the 
river in a ferry-boat, and ascend a nearly perpendicular incline in a wooden 
box without a lid, to the top of the cliff, to which place you are hoisted by 
means of a water-wheel and a rope, a batch of empty boxes descending as 
you ascend. You are landed within a hundred yards of the Fall. The 
other route is to drive to the suspension-bridge, cross it, and proceed along 
the American side of the river back to the Falls. This is a beautiful drive 
of three miles, and quite worth doing; but our impatience for a nearer 
view of the Falls was, as yet, too great to allow of our making so long a 
detour; we accordingly walked down the cliff to the river’s edge, and 
entered the ferry-boat, in which two passengers were already seated. 
The boat was small, and was both propelled and guided by one man and 
a pair of oars. For some distance he hugged the Canadian shore, pulling 
up stream towards the Horseshoe Fall, which is some three-quarters of a 
mile distant ; the American Fall, for which we were bound, being imme- 
diately on our left. 

The view of the two Falls, thus brought into one picture, is grand and 
beautiful ; it is a picture that, once seen, can never be effaced from one’s 
memory: the deafening roar of the mighty cataracts, the clouds of foam 
and mists sweeping past us, the bright green river, the dark brown rocks, 
the bold and lofty cliffs, wooded to the water’s edge—pshaw! go and 
see it. 

And now our boatman, having gained a sufficient offing, turns the 
boat’s head straight for the American Fall. In a few moments we are 
in the middle of the river, which, from the proximity of the Fall, is in a 
state of considerable commotion, and tosses the boat about sufficiently to 
make the ladies hold on by the gunwale. The current is now carrying 
us rapidly past the face of the American Fall, we are enveloped in a 
thick, driving mist, which, but for umbrellas and waterproofs, would 
speedily wet us through. We look up through the mist at the sea, which 
is thundering down from the sky to within a few yards of where our 
cockle-shell is dancing and tossing in apparently helpless haste, and then 
we are whirled past the stupendous sight, and turning sharply round a 
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ledge of rocks are at our landing-place. Here a part of the inclined 
plane, before mentioned, juts upon the ledge of rocks and obstructs the 
view of the Fall. I therefore crept cautiously round the abutment, for it 
was exceedingly slippery, and advancing towards the foot of the Fall, as 
near as I could without being literally drenched with the spray, I seated 
myself upon a rock, and gazed at the grand and wonderful sight before 
me. The immensity of the body of water, and the awful and incessant 
roar, are the great and grand characteristics of Niagara. And as I sat 
beneath the American Falls I felt that at length I realised them to their 
fullest extent. No body of falling water could, surely, excel in size the 
deluge which was at that moment filling my eyes, both literally and 
figuratively ; no noise could, surely, surpass the noise which was then 
half deafening me. In a very short time I was undeceived upon both 
these points. Seating ourselves in the wooden boxes, at the foot of the 
inclined plane, we are wound up to the top, and proceed at once to the 
Falls. There, on the very brink of the precipice, so near that, by stretch- 
ing out my hand, I could touch the water as it whirled past, I sat and 
gazed with mixed feelings of wonder and awe at the mighty cataract which 
thundered and raged as it took its fearful leap over the ledge of rocks into 
the seething caldron beneath. I looked down into this seething caldron, 
and my flesh crept as I looked, for I was so near the edge that a slight 
push would have toppled me over; but no one was likely to push me, and 
so I sat on, in spite of an occasional involuntary shiver, which would pass 
through me when I thought how few feet, nay inches, there were between 
me and eternity. How tiny the ferry-boat looked dancing back again to 
the Canada side—how tiny everything looked, the houses, the trees, even 
the rocks themselves, by the side of the stupendous mass of water, ever 
racing and roaring over the rocky barrier, which vainly strives to oppose 
its irresistible progress. 

There are several small islands, all beautifully wooded, dotted about in 
mid-stream above the Falls; round these islands the waters rush in wild 
haste towards their final leap. Of these, one called Luna Island sepa- 
rates the two American Falls, and is situated so completely upon the 
edge of the precipice, that one almost expects to see it carried bodily 
away amidst the deluge ever sweeping and surging round its shores. 
Beyond Luna Island you see the far-famed Goat Island, and again, 
beyond that, are the Canadian, or Horseshoe Falls. Goat Island divides 
the American and Canadian Falls; it is half a mile long by a quarter of 
a mile in breadth, and contains about seventy acres; it is covered with 
wood, and intersected with numerous drives and walks both for carriages 
and pedestrians. ‘The trees are, many of them, very large, and of the 
usual description found in an American forest; and even in this small 
space the forest characteristics may be seen—the dead amongst the 
living, the distorted and the straight. But I here observed, for the first 
time, a species of tree distortion, which, to my unscientific comprehen- 
sion, appeared very wonderful. 

I was scrambling down slippery rocks and over prostrate trunks of 
crumbling trees, to get a peep at the rapids which surge round the shores 
of Goat Island, when, having reached the water’s edge, I was struck b 
the very singular appearance of an ancient hemlock hard by. It was tall, 
but not stately, for its head was bowed painfully low towards the water, 
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and, moreover, all its branches were dragged and twisted in the same 
direction ; not merely those branches which grew on the side of the tree 
nearest the water, but those which grew on the opposite side were under 
the influence of the river-god: they were twisted, as though by main 
force, round the trunk of the tree until they pointed towards the raging, 
racing waters, thus presenting the singular spectacle of a tree with all 
its branches growing out of one side of its trunk. All the trees nearest 
the river were more or less similarly affected, but the cedars and hem- 
locks—in short, the pine tribe in general—seemed to feel this aquatic 
magnetism most strongly. Now, what is the cause of this singular 
magnetic influence exercised by the waters of Niagara over the vegetable 
kingdom ? Is it the body, the immense body of water, or the pace at 
which it goes, that we must look to for an explanation? Certainly the 
“pace” has something to do with it, for I observed that wherever the 
water was most rapid the trees were the most distorted. A mile below 
the Falls the trees bow their heads, and point their limbs towards the 
flowing river in an unusual manner, but they do not indulge in the 
violent contortions of Goat Island trees, neither do they equal them in 
size. It must be allowed that if the rapids are hostile to symmetry they 
are friendly to growth, for the limbs of the trees which grow in their 
vicinity, though cruelly distorted, are gigantic in their deformity. 

A short walk through the wood brings us to Luna Island, “ so called,” 
says my guide-book, “ because it is the best point from which to view the 
beautiful lunar bow. We cross over a narrow wooden bridge from Goat 
Island to Luna Island, and now we stand close to the American Fall 
again, but exactly on the opposite side from the spot whence we first 
gazed on it. 

Luna Island is, as I have said, on the very verge of the Falls, and was 
the scene of a fearful accident in 1849. A family from Buffalo were at 
the Falls in June of that year; they had been enjoying an evening’s 
ramble upon Luna Island, and were about leaving it, when a young man ~ 
of the party playfully seized one of the children, the little daughter of 
Mr. D., and held her over the edge of the river as it raced by, exclaim- 
ing, “I am going to throw you in!” The child, frightened at sight of 
the rushing water, sprang from his hold, and fell into the stream; with 
a cry of horror, the young man threw himself after her to save her, and 
in another moment they were both carried over the Falls before the very 
eyes of the wretched parents of the little girl. ‘Their bodies were dis- 
covered some days after the accident, which is not always the case with 
those who have met the same awful death. ‘The celebrated American 
jumper, Sam Patch, jumped into Niagara River once too often. In 1829 
he leaped in from a height of one hundred and twenty-five feet; he 
never rose, and his body was never found. 

After re-crossing the bridge to Goat Island we follow the road, which 
skirts the river, towards the Horseshoe Falls, the greatest and grandest 
waterfall as yet discovered in the world. The roar of waters thunder 
louder and louder in our ears as we advance, but the trees prevent our 
catching more than an occasional glimpse of a white world of foam as 
you press eagerly forward. At length there is a break in the trees, and 
the Horseshoe Falls are before us. We are on the extreme right of the 
Falls, and we see them stretching over to the Canada side in the shape 
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of a horseshoe, but the curve of the shoe shuts out the centre of the 
Fall. The sight is magnificent as it is, but if we could only get upon the 
top of that slight, slender tower which we see perched upon some scat- 
tered rocks immediately overhanging the Falls, what a glorious view we 
should have! “I wonder what that tower was built for? Certainly 
not for use ; no one would be fool enough to ascend it, I should hope.” 
No sooner had these words of wisdom left my lips than we perceived two 
or three people issue from the interior of the tower upon the narrow ledge 
which encircled the top. 

This is the Terrapin Tower, erected in 1833. It is forty-five feet 
high, and occupies a most awful position indeed. The rocks upon which 
it is built lie on the very brink of the Fall, and, to reach them, you have 
to cross a portion of the river upon a fragile wooden bridge not many 
yards above the edge of the Fall. 

The view from the top of the Terrapin Tower is grand and exciting. 
You take in the whole range of the Falls, which are literally at your feet. 
A more magnificent sight it is impossible to imagine. Above the Falls 
you see the river lashed into fury in its tumultuous haste to take its final 
plunge. These are the upper rapids ; they are two miles in breadth, and 
are in themselves a grand feature in the sublime picture before you, but 
your eye cannot dwell upon them: it is fascinated by the nearer and 
grander sight beneath you. The foam, the fury, the headlong rush of 
the deep green water into the seething caldron—the dark mists below 
rising in a dense column, and floating far far away into the clear sky, like 
fleecy sunlit clouds—the bright and beautiful rainbows tinging the leaping 
foam, and penetrating even the dark abyss with its soft-coloured light— 
and, above all and through all, the eternal deafening thunder of mighty 
waters which fills the air, to the exclusion of all other sounds, altogether 
form a picture of such colossal proportions, of so grand and awful a cha- 
racter, as to be indelibly impressed upon my memory. Although I can- 
not, and I knew I could not, give you the faintest idea of that glorious 
sight, the reality is as vividly before me now as it was more than a year 
ago, when I leaned against the tiny rail on the top of the Terrapin Tower 
and looked over the brink of the Fall into the black abyss at my feet. 
The river below the Falls is of a beautiful green colour, and the rock 
cliffs on either side are so picturesque in form and so well wooded, that 
in any other locality they would receive that attention and admiration to 
which they are so justly entitled ; but who can look at river scenery, 
however lovely, when overhanging the awful world of waters on the 
Terrapin Tower. 

We will now continue our walk round Goat Island. Following the 
road by which we had come thus far, we find ourselves very soon along- 
side the upper rapids; and although the wood through which we are 
passing is very beautiful, and the lights and shade amongst the tall trees 
exceedingly picturesque, our eyes, like the branches you wot of, are irre- 
sistibly attracted towards the water, not to the extent of distortion—of 
permanent distortion at least—but still the attraction was most decided 
towards the wilderness of waters on which we looked. Truly it was a 
wilderness of waters !—furrows of foam cover the whole expanse (some 
two miles in breadth), the waves come leaping and racing madly along, 
until, encountering the easternmost end of Goat Island, the river divides 
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—the lesser portion, about one-third, passes to the right of Goat Island 
and forms the American Fall, whilst the main body of water swee 
round the left shore and forms the Horseshoe Fall. Three small ide 
called “The Three Sisters”—why or wherefore I know not—lie at the 
head of Goat Island in the midst of the rapids, which rush so fiercely 
past that it is a wonder they do not carry “ The Sisters” bodily away 
with them, more especially as their sylvan attractions are great. ‘‘ Water 
woos wood,” they say, with which ornamental attire “ The Sisters” are 
liberally supplied: but, though they will flirt with the foam as it dances 
by, they will not trust themselves to its treacherous guidance. The wild 
waves, as they whirl past, may snatch a kiss from the leafy lips which 

cefully bend to meet the embrace, but they can neither frighten nor 

atter from her rock of defence the mistress who mocks them. 

Continuing our walk round the head of the island, we reach one of the 
bridges, over which we crossed from the mainland, and of which I made 
no mention, because I was in a hurry to get to Luna Island and the 
other side of the American Fall. But now we will stop a few minutes 
on the bridge and look at the rapids, which are very grand. The bridge, 
which is a suspension-bridge, spans the river about one hundred and 
fifty yards, exactly in rear of the American Falls, and as the raging tor- 
rent sweeps past, one cannot help feeling a sort of a thrilling, shivering 
sensation somewhat similar to what one experiences when standing on 
the edge of a precipice; the thought that, should the light and frail 
structure upon which we stand be carried away, no earthly power could 
prevent our going over the Falls, will force itself upon our unwilling 
attention. 

T think these rapids are even grander than those on the opposite 
side of the island ; for although it is the smaller portion of the divided 
river that forms them, the water is compressed into so narrow a com- 
pass that the waves are higher, and are driven more furiously and more 
madly forward than they are over the broader expanse which I have 
already described. We are now on Bath Island, so called on account of 
the bathing establishment erected upon it. I did not, however, feel in- 
clined to take a bath so near the edge of the Falls, although I doubtless 
might have done so with impunity, as the side of the island where the 
baths are situated is in comparatively smooth water, and you bathe in a 
sort of cradle, to prevent the possibility of your being carried down the 
stream. This is all very well as long as everything holds, but it is diffi- 
cult to divest oneself of the idea that an accident may happen, when 
one knows that the accident would be death, quick and certain, and 
dreadful. 

Fearful and fatal accidents have happened above both the American 
and the Horseshoe Falls. Canoes that have approached too near have 
been sucked into the vortex and carried over the Falls; and in 1853 two 
men were carried over. They were Germans, and had hired a boat for 
a pleasure sail on the river. They did not return at night, but the next 
morning one of the men was seen clinging to a log which had stuck fast 
in the middle of the rapids near the bridge between Bath Island and 
the mainland. Thousands of people assembled to render the poor man 
assistance, and during the day various attempts were made to rescue 
him from his fearful position, but in vain. At length a boat was lowered 
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down the rapids towards the log to which he clung; it neared him and 
he sprung towards it, but his strength failed him, and he fell into the 
raging torrent, which in another moment swept him over the Falls : his 
body was never found. So much for pleasuring above the Falls: it is a 
sheer tempting of Providence, and should not be allowed. 

From Bath Island another suspension-bridge takes us to the main- 
land. “ This bridge,” says the guide-book, ‘ was erected by the Messrs. 
Porter, the proprietors of Goat Island. It is made of iron, and is 360 
feet long, and 27 feet wide; it has 4 arches of 90 feet span each.” 
Carriages cross this bridge, and it is said to be stronger than neces- 
sary. 
The rapids raced past this bridge more fiercely than past the smaller 
one, for the mass of water was far larger, but the bridge did not tremble, 
and neither did I; whereas on the toy bridge there was a sensible vibra- 
tion somewhere and somehow. 

Having now shown you the Falls and the rapids, taken you round 
Goat Island, and brought you safely back again, I will, before conveying 
se back to Canada, introduce you to the stores (Anglicé shops) in which 

ndian work is sold. There are many of these stores, and very pretty 
things are to be found in them, and very perfectly do the storekeepers 
understand that axiom of political economy, “buy in the cheapest 
market and sell in the dearest.” The Indians who make the things get 
very little for them, I expect, from the storekeepers; but the fact is, 
Niagara is just like any other place in any other country that enjoys 
only a limited season of prosperity—every one gets as much as he can 
for everything. 

We bought several pieces of Indian handiwork at Niagara, and found 
afterwards that we could get the same articles for less money either at 
Montreal or Quebec. Every one knows the Indian work: mocassins of 
the moose-skin ornamented with moose-hair, dyed of divers brilliant 
colours ; purses, cigar-cases, work-boxes, &c., of the birch-bark, also 
ornamented with dyed moose-hair. Besides these pretty things, there 
are all sorts of other pretty things ornamented with beads. But with 
Indian work such as this we have all been intimate from our infancy ; 
we have seen them in old cabinets at home, and in private curiosity- 
shops, as the boudoirs of some ladies may not inaptly be termed. 

But there was one piece of Indian work I had never before seen, and, 
indeed, I was told that it was a veritable novelty. It was a fan, or hand- 
screen, whichever you pleased to make it, and was made of eagle’s 
feathers, lined inside with swansdown, with a small bird nestling in the 
midst of the down; the handle of the fan was made of birch bark, 
ornamented with dyed moose-hair. It is a very beautiful conceit; a 
brilliant red, or blue bird, half hid amongst the swansdown, has a very 
pretty effect. 

We crossed from Canada by the ferry, we will return by the suspension- 
bridge, which is, as you very well remember, about a mile and a half from 
the American Falls, and the same from Clifton House, their vis-a-vis. It 
is a very beautiful drive along the banks of the river, with its dark green 
waters, high cliffs, and rugged rocks buried in wood; and the view from 
the bridge itself, as you re-enter Canada—the Great Falls above and the 
rapids below—is singularly grand and beautiful. The grandest sight at 
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Niagara is said to be the Horseshoe Falls, from Table Rock. We will 
go and see. We have seen the American Falls, and the Horseshoe from 
the American side of the water, let us now visit the latter from the 
Canada side. A walk of about half a mile from the Clifton House brings 
us to Table Rock, or rather to what remains of it. Once upon a time it 
was an extensive platform, but large portions have fallen in. In 1818 a 
mass, 160 feet in length by 40 in breadth, became detached and fell into 
the river; in 1828 three immense masses fell; in 1829 another fragment 
of the rock toppled over; and in 1850 aslice about 200 feet long by 100 
thick followed suit, and met a watery grave. It is said that, “pre- 
vious to one or other—history declares not which—of these land slips, 
forty or fifty people were standing on the rock a few minutes before it 
fell.” In 1857 another portion of the rock fell, and, for aught I know, 
more may have succumbed to inexorable fate since I stood upon the 
rock last year, which, I beg leave to say, I did not do from bravado, but 
ignorance. 

Had I known then what I know now, or even had I gone below the 
cliff in the first instance, and looked up at ¢he thin ledge overhanging the 
boiling caldron, which is literally all that remains of Table Rock, I would 
not have put my feet upon it upon any consideration whatever; but as I 
knew little or nothing about its antecedents, and had forgotten that little, 
I did place both feet on the rock, and kept them there for a considerable 
time. From Table Rock you have an uninterrupted view of the whole 
of the Horseshoe Fall; the rock itself juts out from the cliff overhanging 
the seething creamy caldron at the foot of the Falls, from which it is not 
more than forty or fifty yards distant. 

The immense breadth of the fall is now for the first time fully de- 
veloped. You see the whole of the curve as it stretches over to the 
American side. You see the Terrapin Tower, looking like a ninepin, 
perched upon a narrow ledge of rocks upon the very brink of the Fall, 
and you shudder to think that you had actually been to the top of it, 
although you are in ten times, a hundred times, more danger now than 
ever you were on the top of that tower; but that fact is hidden from 
your mental vision, and therefore you still stand upon the verge of 
Table Rock, with some eighteen inches of ¢erra firma under your feet, 
in complacent security with regard to your present position, and in fear 
and trembling for the foolhardy individuals whom you can dimly discern 
upon the top of the Terrapin. 

‘ “Table Rock” and “ Horseshoe Fall” are classic ground; we have 
heard of them all our lives. Often had I yearned to stand upon that 
rock and look upon that Fall. I had read of it, heard it described, seen 
prints and pictures of it, but never beheld it. The very name of Niagara 
seemed to dwarf all other sights into insignificance. What were great 
cities, gorgeous palaces, interminable forests, lofty mountains, and bound- 
less plains to Niagara? What, though I had been from Mexico to Mos- 
cow, had gazed on snow-capped Orizaba from the plains of Perote, and 
walked beneath the shadow of the Kremlin, I had not seen Niagara? 
Deuce take the fellow! who cares where he has been to or what he has 
seen, can’t he get on with his description of Niagara, now he has seen it? 
No, kind sir, I cannot; that is 7 what I can not do. I have at- 
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American side, but of the view from Table Rock I cannot even attempt 
a description. What can I say that I have not already said? I have 
exhausted the entire catalogue of big words with which I am acquainted. 
T have “roared,” “ thundered,” ‘ foamed,’’ and “surged.” I have gazed 
on “the sublime,” “ the awful,” and “the grand.” What more can I 
say? Well, I will say this: To give yourself an idea of the view from 
Table Rock, you must put all these high-sounding titles into the super- 
lative degree. The fact is, every faculty is so filled with admiration and 
wonder that words are wanting, and ever must be wanting, to convey 
anything approaching to an accurate description either of the grandeur 
of the sight or the feelings which that sight calls forth. 

T had now been to both extremities of the two great Falls, and had sat 
at the foot of the American Fall, but I had not yet seen the Horseshoe 
Fall from below. Waterfalls are necessarily seen to greater advantage 
from below than from above, inasmuch as you cannot realise the height 
of the Fall so well when you are above as when at the foot. 

I descend by means of a rough path and a long ladder to the rocks 
beneath. Table Rock is now immediately over my head, and I see the 
thinness of the ledge which overhangs the boiling abyss of waters 
at my feet, and I also see extensive cracks in the rock itself, exceedingly 
suggestive of another downfal. But, in truth, I see neither rock nor 
crack at first. I cannot take my eyes from that immense mass of bright 
green water as it pours ceaselessly and swiftly over the top of the Fall. I 
am scarcely forty feet from the Fall; the path on which I stand is ninety 
feet from the top and seventy feet from the bottom. The roar, the foam, 
the fury, is more awful, more impressive from this spot than from any I 
have yet visited. But it is not the roar, it is not the foam, it is not the 
fury, sublime though they be, that most captivate and astound the senses; 
no, it is the volume of smooth green water which glides over the centre 
of the Fall, flecked here and there, it is true, with threads of floating foam, 
but, nevertheless, presenting a body of smooth clear water, rolling in 
undisturbed serenity over the rocks twenty feet beneath its surface. As 
I gaze upon this mass of unbroken water I get, for the first time, some 
idea of the enormous quantity which goes over those Falls. 

I have seen many waterfalls—Terni, Trolhitten, Schaffhausen, the 
Voring Foss, and Raieder y Wenol, or “ the Swallows’ Fall,” in North 
Wales, which a guide-book, more suo, compares with Niagara, the com- 
parison being, if I remember right, slightly in favour of the Welsh fall. 
Well, I have seen all these celebrities, and very beautiful are they all, 
some of them very grand, but Niagara is the only true water-fall; the 
rest are foam-falls. 

I have asserted that the body of water which pours over the centre of 
the Horseshoe Fall is “ twenty feet in depth.” I feel that so enormous 
a statement should not rest solely upon my word; I therefore beg leave 
to give my authority, the guide-book, which says, speaking of the Horse- 
shoe, “It is estimated that the sheet of water is fully twenty feet thick 
in the centre,—an estimate which was corroborated in a singular manner 
in 1829. A ship named the Detroit, having been condemned, was bought 
and sent over the Falls. The vessel was almost knocked to pieces in the 
rapids, but a large portion of her hull went over entire. She drew 
eighteen feet of water, but did not strike the rocks as she took the awful 
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plunge.” If the Detrovt drew eighteen feet in ordinary water, no doubt 
she dipped at least two feet extra in her frantic pitches when going 
over. 

We will now, if you please, descend still lower, and go behind that 
nearest sheet of water. Take me as your guide, fear nothing, and pay 
nothing ; take a professional guide, and you will, at the risk of your life, 
pay a dollar and see nothing. 

Now we are completely shut in from the outer world: the black rock 
is behind us, the deep tawny water before us. Like a thick heavy 
curtain it encloses us—not a glimpse of sky can we see; a lurid light 
tinges but cannot penetrate the dense mass of water in front of us. ‘Look 
up! A hundred feet above your head an avalanche of water is thunder- 
ing into the unfathomable gulf sixty feet beneath you, where volumes of 
dark vapour wreathe and toss like vexed spirits. 

It is an awful and a terrible sight behind that sheet of water; one 
never to be forgotten, never to be described. How little you appear in 
your own eyes as you gaze on that grand and terrible scene! what an 
atom you are in creation! What is the wrath, the power, the might of 
man to that on which you are now looking? Were Ab Lincoln and 
Jeff Davis to stand side by side behind that sheet of water, surely they 
would shake hands and be friends, or would they strive to push each other 
in? It is hard to say, for man has little method in his madness, Well, 
at all events here is a grave big enough for both their armies, at your 
feet—ay, a grave for the whole human race. And that falling and 
flowing tide will still flow on, ever and always on and on, till the earth is 
again “void and without form,” and the waters shall no longer “be 
divided from the waters,” but with earth and sky be once again mingled 
into one mass of chaotic confusion, Ay, and standing within that 
watery shroud, the raging vortex beneath and the raging torrent above, 
shut in, surrounded, overwhelmed by water, water, water—not a glimpse 
of sky, searcely a trace of earth, stunned by the uproar, blinded by the 
mist—one well might fancy that the world was indeed breaking up, and 
returning to the chaos of creation. I have said that a guide behind the 
Falls is useless, inasmuch as you see nothing when you get them. No 
one, however, told me this, but the contrary, namely, “ that the grandest 
sight at Niagara is behind the Falls.” And so it is, as I have shown, 
but not where the guide takes you. In happy ignorance of what was 
to happen, I donned a suit of oilskin, and followed a black boy similarly 
attired. After passing the platform of rocks on which you have been 
standing for some time, kind sir, and beyond which, if you are wise, you 
will not venture, we proceeded along a wet, slippery tals about fourteen 
inches in width. Suddenly the boy halted and turned his back to the 
perpendicular rock which rose up behind us. I did the same: my feet 
nearly spanned the ledge upon which I was standing ; without leaning 
forward in the least, I could, had it been clear, have looked over the fear- 
ful precipice, for I was literally on its brink, down into the awful abyss 
at my feet. But I could see nothing, literally nothing—not even the 
water which roared above and wreathed below; a thick, impenetrable 
mist covered, obscured, darkened everything; fitful gusts of wind, caused 
by the tumult of falling water, ever and anon dashed the mist into my 
face, half blinding me, and, in spite of oilskins, quite wetting me. The 
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black boy placed his lips to my ear, and screamed into it, “Turn your 
face to the rock.” I obeyed, and remained in that picturesque and pro- 
fitable position for several minutes. At length, having had enough of 
the rock, against which I was apparently flattening my nose to small 
purpose, I, in my turn, placed my mouth to the black boy’s ear, and 
bawled shrilly forth, “ What is the use of staying here?” ‘“ Sometime 
mist clear off,” shrieked the boy; but my credulity was exhausted, and 
I thought that the sooner I “cleared off” the better. Accordingly, I 
faced to the right, and shuffled along the ledge with my feet close toge- 
ther, slowly and cautiously, until I gained the platform you wot of, and 
I am free to confess that I breathed more freely when I reached the said 
platform. 
The guide-book says: “ We do not run much danger in going under 
the Falls if we are moderately careful; hundreds of ladies do so every 
year.” It adds, however : “ But accidents have happened more than once 
to reckless travellers.” If by “going under the Falls” the guide-book 
means on to that platform behind the first sheet of water, it might have 
substituted “ any” for “ much,” for there is not the slightest danger what- 
ever, except from the falling of more Table Rock as you pass underneath 
it; but to say that there is not much danger in walking along a wet, 
slippery ledge of rock fourteen inches wide, with a perpendicular wall on 
your right hand and an unfathomable abyss on your left, is absurd. A 
false step, a slip, nay, one feeling of giddiness, one spasm of fear, would 
hurl you into eternity, from which you are separated by three or four 
inches of rock. 
It is a question whether any sight, however wonderful, would authorise 
the fearful risk I have described ; certainly xo sight does not. 
However, I have but stated facts and features as they appeared to 
me; the future visitor at Niagara can decide for himself which course to 
ursue. 
“ I am, I own, enchanted with Niagara. I could spend weeks, nay 
months, upon the banks of that wonderful river, where the senses are 
now soothed and excited by the sylvan and romantic beauty of Goat 
Island and its attendant rapids—now appalled and subdued by the contem- 
plation of the mighty cataract. It was with difficulty that we tore our- 
selves away from that lovely spot at the end of a week’s sojourn there, 
and it is with difficulty that I stay my pen as fresh beauties arise before 
my mind’s eye. I might speak of “The Burning Spring,” where the 
water, being charged with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, takes fire when a 
light is applied to it, and of the beautifully wooded islands near the 
spring, connected by frail wooden bridges, which trembled as we stood to 
watch the rapids whirl past. I might tell of “the whirlpool” and the 
wild scenery around, of “ the devil’s hole,’ a gloomy chasm in the bank 
of the river, nearly two hundred feet deep, and of that small stream with 
the ill-omened name, which falls over the precipice overhanging the spot 
dedicated to the father of evil. Ay, and many, many more points of in- 
terest, both with and without names, could I touch on, for indeed the 
whole river teems with the beautiful and the sublime; but I fear I have 
already, for your patience, lingered too long on the banks of Niagara 
waters, and yet I must detain you a little while; I must tell you of my 
moonlight walk through Goat Island. 
When the sun shines the solar bow is always to be seen laving its 
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crescent horns amidst the spray of the Falls, and very beautiful it is. But 
the lunar bow is only seen once a month, when the moon is full and high 
in the heavens. It was past ten o’clock when I left the Cataract Hotel 
(on the American side) to see the lunar bow. The moon had not yet 
risen sufficiently high to touch the Falls; I therefore strolled leisurely 
along, halting upon the bridge between Bath and Goat Island to watch 
the soft silvery light of the moon upon the foaming crests of the rapids. 
There is something inexpressibly lovely in moonlight, and moonlight on 
such a scene! The soft pale light, the dark shadows, the absence of 
colour, almost of form, in all you look on—rocks, trees, and houses 
massed together in deep gloom—the stillness of the air, and the roar of 
waters. Can you picture to yourself the effect of this rare and beautiful 
combination upon the eyes and senses ? 

At length I left the bridge, and soon found myself in utter darkness 
amidst the woods of Goat Island. ‘The moon could not penetrate them, 
and it was literally “ pitch dark.” I had to grope my way along the 
path with extended arms to avoid running, or, I should say, walking 
against a tree, for assuredly I ran not. Presently I emerged into a 
broader path and a lighter region; here I found divers moon-stricken 
individuals of both sexes awaiting patiently the rising of the goddess 
they worshipped—with their eyes, at least—as well they might, for she 
a indeed “ a sweet and gentle laydie of a comelie countenance” on that 
night. 

I got into conversation with one of the party, an American gentle- 
man, and amongst other things we talked of the accidents which had 
from time to time happened at the Falls, or, at all events, were reported 
to have happened. 

“This place,” I observed, “is so redolent of romance, and so sug- 
gestive of a catastrophe, that it becomes a great temptation to a book— 
especially a guide-book—maker, to transform what may have, into what 
has happened.” 

* Very possibly,” replied my acquaintance ; “ but, at all events, I can 
tell you of one that did happen, for I was here myself, and, what’s more, 
it happened not many yards from where we are now standing.” 

We were close to the bridge leading to Luna Island, which is, as 
doubtless you forget, upon the brink of the American Falls, dividing 
the greater Fall from the lesser. 

The American continued : 

* The tale is soon told, and there is nothing in it to interest you more 
than in the accidents you read of, except that you may be certain that it 
is true, for, as I tell you, I was at the Falls when it happened. A lady 
and a gentleman were standing not twenty yards from where we now 
stand; the lady took a fancy to some flower that grew close to the water; 
the gentleman leaned forward to gather it for her, when his foot slipped 
and he fell into the stream; in vain he struggled to regain the land ; the 
force of the current swept him rapidly towards the brink of the Falls. 
The lady, seeing his danger, with a scream of agony flung herself after 
him; in another instant they were both carried over.” 

“ How dreadful! Were they young?” I asked. 

“They had not been married a week ; they were spending their honey- 
moon here! But we'd best be moving towards the Horseshoe, for I 
guess the moon’s about high enough now.” 
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These tales, sad though they be, invest Niagara with a fearful interest, 
but to me fascinating as fearful. That the mighty waters of Niagara do 
exercise an influence over the minds of men as well as the bodies of trees 
Iam convinced. Why, otherwise, was the desire to get ever nearer and 
nearer to the brink of the Falls, which always possessed me? To sit on 
the very edge, to dip my hand in the foaming flood as it poured over the 
rocks, to watch the smooth green water and the dark mists below, to 
listen to the never-ceasing thunder, and to feel the spray on my cheek, 
was this not fascination? When I reached the Horseshoe the moon was 
high in the heavens, and her bow was on the Falls. I crossed the bridge 
leading to the Terrapin Tower, and, standing upon the rocks at its base, 
I had a perfect view of the lunar bow. One extremity rested upon the 
edge of the Fall, whilst the other touched the river a hundred yards or 
more below the dark abyss of waters beneath. The lunar bow is nearly 
colourless, and perfectly transparent—so soft, so tender, so delicately 
lovely, it seems like an aérial cobweb floating in the mystic light of the 
moon ; and yet, although so delicate, it is perfectly expressed ; the form 
of the bow is complete and without a break, I have described moonlight 
upon the American Falls ; I will not repeat the description, but merely 
observe that the effect was still grander upon the Horseshoe Falls, as 
may be imagined from their vast superiority in size. 

Long did I gaze upon that wondrous scene, and unwillingly did I tear 
myself away. On just such a night as this did the pale moon look down 
upon “the white canoe” and the sacrifice she bore. This thought struck 
me as I halted a moment on my homeward path, and turned for one last 
lingering look at the singular and lovely scene I was quitting for ever. 


As I glanced my eye over the dark waters above the Falls, I might well 
fancy that I saw amongst the sparkling moonlit breakers “the white 
canoe” hurrying swiftly and silently to her doom. It is possible that 
you may not have heard the tale. 1 will repeat it: it is called 


THE LEGEND OF THE WHITE CANOE. 

In days of old, long before the deep solitudes of the West were disturbed 
by white men, it was the custom of the Indian warriors of the forest to 
assemble at the great cataract, and offer a human sacrifice to the Spirit 
of the Falls. The offering consisted of a white canoe full of ripe fruits 
and beautiful flowers, which was paddled over the terrible Falls by the 
fairest girl who had just arrived at the age of womanhood. It was 
counted an honour by the tribe to whose lot it fell to make the fearful 
sacrifice; and even the doomed maiden deemed it a high compliment to 
be selected to guide the white canoe on its hideous errand. But even in 
the stoical heart of the Red man there are feelings which cannot be sub- 
dued, and chords which snap if strained too tight. 

The only daughter of a chief of the Seneca Indians was chosen as a 
sacrificial offering to the Spirit of Niagara. Her mother had been slain 
by a hostile tribe, and her father was the bravest amongst the warriors ; 
his stern brow seldom relaxed save to his blooming child, who was now 
the only joy to which he clung on earth. When the lot of the doomed 
one fell on his beloved daughter not a muscle of his rigid countenance 
moved: in the pride of Indian endurance he crushed down the agony 
which rent his bosom. At length the fatal day arrives: savage festivi- 
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ties and rejoicings are prolonged until the shades of evening close around, 
and the darkness of night falls like a pall upon that wild funeral feast. 

But the pale beams of the rising moon cast a mystic light upon the 
dark waters: higher and higher she rises in the still heavens, and the 
foam and the mists from the mighty Falls gleam with a soft and silvery 
light. Niagara thunders into the dark abyss, but all besides is in a 
calm repose ; the Queen of Night stoops to kiss the laughing waves, 
and all Nature breathes of love, and peace, and happiness; the wild 
songs and the wilder whoops of the rejoicing savages suddenly cease ; 
the dread moment has arrived, and a hush—an awful and mysterious 
hush—is upon the eager, listening crowd. 

And now the white canoe glides from the bank, and is instantly 
swept into the fierce rapids. From this moment escape is hopeless. But 
the young girl dreams not of escape: calmly she steers her frail bark 
towards the centre of the stream, whilst frantic yells and deafening 
shouts of encouragement and approbation burst from the savages who 
line the banks. Suddenly another white canoe leaves the dark shade of 
the forest, and shoots forth upon the stream. A few powerful strokes 
from the paddle of the Seneca chief, and the canoes are side by side; 
the eyes of father and child meet in one last look of love, as together 
they plunge over fhe thundering cataract into Eternity ! 


Farewell, Niagara! So long as memory lasts, thy grandeur, thy le- 
gends, and thy loveliness, will be ever before me. i 


THE CAREER OF LOUVOIS.* 


Tue history of the minister Louvois occupies an important place in 
the political and military history of the first thirty years of Louis XIV.’s 
reigu ; his biographer, M. Camille Rousset, asserts, indeed, that it com- 
prises that history itself. 

Louvois, while founding the Depdt de la Guerre and the Invalides, 
was not only bequeathing a title to the gratitude of posterity, he was 
leaving behind him in the first a record of his official and even private 
life as it was spent hour by hour and day by day for thirty long years, 
It can be imagined what a mine of historical wealth the worthy professor 
of history at the Lycée Bonaparte found in these records! We have 
now before us the first two volumes of a “ Histoire de Louvois,” the one 
of 546, the other of 579 pages, and they only carry us up to the peace of 
Nimeguen. The work is announced to be completed in two more, 
When we learn that M. de Louvois’s correspondence from 1661 to 1691 


* Histoire de Louvois et de son Administration, Politique et Militaire, jusqu’ds 
Paix de Nimégue. Par Camille Rousset, Professeur d'Histoire ay Lycée Bona- 
parte. Two vols. Paris: Didier and Co. 
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fills nine hundred*yolumes, we only wonder that M. Rousset has been 
able to limit himself to such a space. The labour was great, but it was 
relieved by the perfect intimacy, obtained from their daily correspond- 
ence, with such men as Louis XIV., Turenne, Condé, Vauban, and 
Luxembourg, an intimacy from which it must have been a positive pain 
to the author to tear himself to work at the arduous task of condensa- 
tion. 

Among the funeral orations of so many princes and great lords whose 
illustrious birth is celebrated by Bossuet and Fléchier, only in order to 
bring in stronger relief the utter worthlessness of human vanities, there 
is one that makes an exception: it is that of Michel Le Tellier; he had 
no ancestors—he was only a man of yesterday. This was not only re- 
markable in an age when every importance was attached to birth, but the 
parvenu marquis was rather proud of it than otherwise, and both the 
before-mentioned great predicators attest to the extreme simplicity of his 
mode of life and to his “ honest and frugal opulence.” 

Le Tellier had seen the sentiments and the ideas of Louis XIV. bud 
and develop themselves under his own eyes. He knew that with a 

rince infatuated with his own glory, and his prodigious egotism absorb- 
ing the whole kingdom, neither virtue nor talent, consideration nor autho- 
rity, were safe unless approved of by the royal will. ‘ When, therefore, 
he obtained for his son Louvois the succession to his office as secretary 
of state at fifteen years of age, he kept the boy near him, initiated him 
*in the secrets of the court, and put him in the king’s way, so that only 
by three years his junior he became his favourite pupil, and Louis was 
proud of the progress made in his studies by cue who was better fitted 
to be his master. 

The fall of Fouquet, which M. Camille Rousset attributes to “ the 
insolence of the minister who robbed his master in order that he might 
afterwards crush him with his magnificence,” was the step-stone to the 
ascendancy of the Telliers, father and son. In October, 1661, a month 
after the arrest of the superintendent of finances, Louis XIV. gave to 
young Louvois the privilege of establishing regular communications be- 
tween the ports of Provence and of Italy, and in the spring of the 
ensuing year, upon the occasion of his marrying the noble and wealthy 
heiress, Anne de Souvré, only daughter of Charles de Souvré, Marquis 
of Courtenvaux, he authorised him to sign himself secretary of state. 
Honours and riches were thus poured simultaneously into the he of this 
young favourite of fortune. 

The political existence of Louvois dates from this epoch. He was 
twenty-one years of age and Louis XIV. was twenty-four; the two were 
associated not only by age, but also by similarity of tastes and disposi- 
tions, both being alike ambitious of domination, both having the same 
confidence in the success of the French arms, and both having the same 
“profound and insolent contempt for foreign nations.” Cireumstances 
from without combined to favour these feelings of pride: the treaty of 
the Pyrenees, cemented by marriage, had humbled Spain ; Charles II. of 
England, a mere protégé of the French court, was disposing of Dun- 
kirk, as a testimony of his humility ; Leopold of Austria was embar- 
rassed alike by the Turks and by his own vassals; there was only Hol- 
land that preserved at once a dignified and yet a respectful attitude in 
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the presence of the haughty young monarch of France. But Holland 
was treated, as M. Rousset tells us, as a nation of merchant traders 
always will be treated by a nation of soldiers, with the most open con- 
tempt. It was, and is yet with some nations, a matter of greater pride 
to conquer than to acquire by industry ; to plunder than to create ; but 
it is probable that the day will come when popular ideas will undergo a 
fundamental change upon this point, and the upholding of large armies, 
except for purely defensive purposes, will be estimated in its true light. 

The Baron de Lisola, a publicist of France Comtois, spoke of France at 
that epoch as a kingdom abounding in men industrious in commerce, and 
which ‘attracts by its trifles and fashions” the money of the rest of the 
world ; the genius of the nation is, he adds, warlike, ardent, uncertain, 
fond of novelty, desirous of conquests, restless, active, and adopting any 
expedient to attain its ends. The maxims of its government are—first, to 
keep up perpetual war without, and to exercise and enrich their young 
nobility and their soldiers at the expense of their neighbours ; secondly, 
to interfere in all matters, right or wrong, and to put themselves forward 
as mediators whether they are wanted or not; thirdly, to have only in 
view the interest of the state, without regard to the faith of treaties, the 
good of religion, and the ties of friendship or of blood ; fourthly, to keep 
foreign states occupied and divided among themselves, or engaged in 
foreign wars, “as England, Austria, Italy, Deumark, and Spain know to 
their cost.” 

The portrait is not flattering, yet it is curious how persistent it is. 
M. Rousset, however, declares it to be the perpetual language of the 
rivals—of those who cre jealous of France; “ suppress some details, 
modify the costume,” he says, “and we have there a portrait which, 
although two hundred years old, is still young.” Under Mazarin, diplo- 
macy took precedence of war; under Louis XIV., war was made to pre- 
cede diplomacy, and Louvois was there to second the ambitious desires of 
his master for conquests, if not for universal empire. 

There were no openings left for a quarrel with Spain or England, so 
an insult offered by the Pope’s Corsican guard to M. de Crequi, the French 
ambassador, was made the first subject of armed interference. The rela- 
tions of the Pope with the Grand Monarque were, at the outset of the 
latter’s career, curiously enough analogous to those which obtained at the 
onset of that of Louis Napoleon, hostile to France and amiable to Austria. 
Louis XIV. sought to humble the sovereign pontiff, as has been more 
effectually accomplished by the Emperor of France in our own days. It 
was, however, then as it is now: the disproportion of material forces 
served only to increase the moral difficulties of the undertaking; but 
Louis triumphed over these, although it was not till his forees had been 
permitted to pass through the territories of the papal allies—those of the 
Duke of Savoy and of the Spaniards in Lombardy—that the Pope capi- 
tulated, and the immediate chance of easy conquests for a moment 
escaped the youthful monarch. 

The troops that were destined to humble the Pope were, however, 
turned against the Turks, and six thousand men were sent to assist the 
emperor attacked in Hungary and in Transylvania. This was accom- 
plished by Louis in his quality of one of the allies of that confederacy of 
the Rhine which had been organised by Henri IV. The command of 
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the French auxiliary forces was entrusted to Coligny. The chief corre- 
spondence with the latter was carried on by Louvois. The “national 
impertinence,” says M. Rousset, broke out without reserve among the 
“brillante jeunesse” at starting, so much so, indeed, as to materiall 
affect the simple and honest hospitality of the Germans, and the gates of 
Vienna were actually closed against the turbulent Frenchmen ; but once 
in Hungary, their high spirits were lowered to such a degree that deser- 
tion largely ensued, and Louvois had to write to Coligny: ‘ You cannot 
do anything more useful to the cause of the king, or to the common 
cause, than to chase away from the minds of the officers, cavaliers, and 
soldiers the terror which they seem to have of the Turks.” The battle of 
St. Gothard soon, however, vindicated the military prowess of the French, 
and the whole army was enriched by the spoils of the Osmanlis, fished by 
hundreds out of the waters of the Raab. The position of the auxiliaries 
who had saved the empire in this decisive engagement was. entirely 
changed, and casks of wine were now placed ‘en permanence”’ in the 
court of the imperial palace, where the French, and the French only, 
were permitted to get as drunk as they chose. Matters did not, however, 
go on long smoothly; the Germans set up Montecuculi above Coligny, 
a great dearth of provisions and necessaries began to manifest itself, and 
sickness became so general, that no less than eight hundred men and 
officers {were laid up at Presburg. Coligny himself was struck down 
with the Danubian ague. Peace was declared, and Louis XIV. recalled 
his troops from a death of misery and hunger without glory. ‘Troubles, 
however, still followed the footsteps of the brave Coligny, and M. de la 
Feuillade managed to so entirely monopolise in France the eredit of the 
victory of St. Gothard, that when Louis XVI. was about to enter upon 
his campaign in Flanders, in May, 1667, Coligny was passed over with- 
out the slightest notice being taken of his existence. One of the most 
marked characteristics of modern France is the pains which many of its 
first-class literary men, like M. Rousset, take to re-establish and vindi- 
cate the claims of the great names of the past, whose deeds were glossed 
over by their contemporaries, if they belonged to the great Protestant 
families. Louvois also, we are told, did not side with La Feuillade: he 
laughed at his boastings; but Coligny was not in favour with Le Tellier 
—father and son—they were both out-and-out upholders of the omnipo- 
tence of the commissary-generals, or “intendants,” as they were then 
called in the army, even when in campaign, and Coligny, like a true 
soldier, rebelled at their punctilious interference in details. 

Louvois’s administration, founded as it was, like that of the great 
Colbert, upon principles of exactitude and of rigorous justice, the very 
opposite to what had been in the ascendant under Mazarin and the two 
Fouquets, held by the intendants; but this financial and irksome 
economy was not a little tempered by pride, for upon the occasion of 
the serious disaster which befel the French arms at Gigeri (Jijelli), on 
the northern coast of Africa, whence only a handful of men returned out 
of five thousand sent under Gadaque and the Duke of Beaufort to form 
a settlement on the coast, Louvois wrote: “His majesty has been much 
displeased with the bad issue of the undertaking at Gigeri, and at the 
shipwreck ; but these are accidents to which ‘ conquerors’ are exposed.” 

Interference between the Protestants of Erfiirt and the Archbishop of 
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Mayence, and between the Dutch and the Bishop of Miinster, and diplo- 
matic difficulties engendered by the legacy of the confederacy of the 
Rhine, left by Henri IV., Richelieu, and Mazarin, led the way to war 
with England, Spain, and ultimately with Holland. The élite of the 
French army was sent across the frontier under the Marquis de Pradal. 
As quarrels broke out in the Hungarian campaign between Coligny and 
Feuillade, so on the present occasion differences soon arose between 
Pradel and the Marquis de la Valliére, brother to Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére, and colonel of the Dauphin’s light-horse. Louvois’s position 
was in this matter a very delicate one. La Valliére was a bosom friend 
of his youth, to whom i wrote in a perfectly familiar and unofficial 
style, but he did not on that account allow his feelings to interfere with 
his duty as a statesman, and upon this occasion, as upon all others 
during his long career, the minister was inflexible against that spirit of 
insubordination which was one of the greatest vices in the French army 
at that epoch. Robbery, passing bad money, violation and murder, 
were almost daily occurrences, and even the “ Mousquetaires,” young 
men of good family, gave to the common soldiery the example of de- 
bauchery and cheating. ‘This according to the Intendant Carlier him- 
self in a letter to Louvois. 

The death of Philip IV. of Spain induced Louis XIV. to resolve 
upon acquiring possession, through the claims of his queen, Maria 
Theresa, of the Spanish provinces in the Low Countries. And to this 
effect he began by declaring war with England—a war of which the 
Dutch had to bear the brunt; for M. Rousset says Louis XIV. and 
Charles II. had come to an understanding “ that the hostilities between 
the French and English navy should not derive from national antipathies 
a ferocity that would render subsequent amicable relations impossible !” 
Elsewhere speaking of Charles, M. Rousset says: “* With ten times less 
political talents and mental resources, by moving with his people, he 
might have been a great King of England, but he preferred being the 
pensionary and the debtor of the King of France.” 

Upon the occasion of the first war in the Low Countries, Turenne 
was minister as well as commander-in-chief. Le Tellier and Louvois 
were little more than his secretaries. The policy of France, M. Rousset 
says, was at once audacious, yet prudent ; imperious, yet familiar; caleu- 
lated to astonish the emperor, to corrupt Germany, to quiet Spain, to 
deceive Holland, and, in spite of hostilities, to keep up with England. 
France acted with duplicity even to its own ambassadors, for it insisted 
in Spain that peace was to be upheld, and it maintained the fiction to 
the last, declaring that the occupation of the Low Countries by force of 
arms need not necessarily lead to a rupture, since it was only taking pos- 
session of that which was usurped from them ! 

The campaign began with the occupation of Armentiéres and Char- 
leroi. Castel Rodrigo, the Spanish governor of the Low Countries, had 
scarcely twenty thousand men dispersed over the country to oppose to 
the fifty thousand and more of his French assailants, and he was obliged 
to give up some of his fortresses without resistance. Matters going on 
so smoothly, Louis XIV. made his appearance, accompanied by the 
queen, who was soon followed by Mademoiselle de la Valliére, and b 
many thousand courtiers, followers, and attendants. “ All that you have 
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seen of the magnificence of Solomon and of the grandeur of the King 
of Persia,” Bussy Rabutin wrote to Coligny, “ will not compare with the 
pomp that accompanies the king on his journey.” The luxury of this mili- 
tary promenade might have entailed grave inconveniences if the war had 
been serious, and both Turenne and Louvois protested against the dan- 
gers of this magnificent parade. 

The spectacle of the king with his queen and mistresses, and his 
courtiers all following the royal example, was indeed sufficient in itself 
to counteract all that Turenne, as marshal, and Louvois, as intendant, 
were doing to train the armed bands to subordination. Hence it was, 
= that Turenne failed before Dendermonde; but Lille having 

n regularly invested in the presence of the king himself, the towns- 
people rose in insurrection against the Spaniards, and opened the gates 
of the city to the king. 

After this feat the king and his court took the road to Versailles, 
“The royal campaign,” M. Rousset justly remarks, “ will never be a 
subject for useful study with those who have a taste for military science. 
Five towns occupied without resistance, six places invested and reduced 
in three to five days, only one siege a little serious—that of Lille, and 
for battle, only one cavalry skirmish ; such is the exact amount of this 
expedition, which not the less served to raise Louis XIV. to the first 
rank of warrior-monarchs.” We scarcely know what M. de Rousset 
means by thus detracting from the glory of the “ Grand Monarque.” 
Is it possible that a tacit comparison is meant to be instituted between 
the realities of the emperor’s campaign in Italy and the vanities of 
Louis X1V.’s in the Low Countries? If so, the flattery is as discreet as 
it is cleverly eliminated. 

The relations of Turenne and Louvois were at this time of rather a 
delicate character. The latter, we have seen, as a principle, always urged 
the supremacy of the intendancy, but there was no possibility of carrying 
out such ideas with a veteran commander like Turenne, and Louvois had 
to succumb, In fact, Louvois had still to learn the elements of his duties, 
and he did so under the auspices of the marshal, who often did not spare 
him. ‘The time came,” says his biographer, “* when Louvois had for- 
gotten the praises of Turenne; he never forgot his reproaches.” After 
the king had left the army, the marshal continued the campaign by 
vigorous assaults upon Alost and Mons, and his successes so exalted a 
court which had seen little but the parade of war, that Louvois wrote to 
Turenne that it would be as well if he reduced a few more strongholds, 
‘more inconvenient than dangerous in the hands of the enemy!” This 
was the advice of a minister of war, not of a commissary-general, and 
Louvois’s domineering character made itself still more manifest to sub- 
intendants and commissaries, among whom he distributed the arrange- 
ments for wintering the army in the Low Countries with an imperious 
hauteur that none dare resist. Yet with all this imperiousness and energy 
the French soldiers were exposed to much want and sickness. Colbert, 
at that epoch controller-general of finances, could not raise money with 
the facility of a less principled Fouquet, so there was no alternative but 
to make first the monks, and then the laity, contribute to the support of 
the army of occupation. 


In 1667, France had only one army; in 1668, it required three: the 
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royal army in the Low Countries ; an army in Catalonia, under Monsieur, 
the king’s brother; and an army in Germany, under the Prince of Condé, 
the old chief of the Fronde. The prince had been restored to favour and 
power by the influence of the Telliers as a counterbalance to the pre- 
eminence of Turenne. The English people and parliament had at this 
epoch declared itself against France, and Charles had been obliged to 
place himself, if not in open hostilities, at all events with the party of 
peace, which became known as the Triple Alliance. To punish this 
alliance, Louis XIV. proposed to himself first to chastise Castel Rodrigo, 
and then to baffle England and Holland by carrying the war into Franche 
Comté, which was not protected by their “ mediation.” It may be of 
use in the present day to see the sense in which the term was used in 
those times as synonymous indeed with “ protection.” 

Louvois became, under these circumstances, the active ally of the Prince 
of Condé, and everything that could be done to ensure his success, so as 
to spite Turenne, was done. In order to gain time till the king could 
start from St. Germain, Louvois actually had the couriers robbed on the 
highway of their letters and despatches. At length Louis XIV. arrived 
at Dijon on the 7th of February, but not until Besangon, Salins, and 
other places had surrendered to the Prince of Condé and the Duke of 
Luxembourg, who was associated with him in his Spanish command. The 
Spaniards had, indeed, no forces in the country wherewith to oppose this 
unexpected invasion of the French. Dédle was the only place that offered 
any resistance, and this was triumphed over by a first act in a comedy, 
various other scenes in which were performed before all Franche Comté 
was subjected. Louis XIV. had joined the camp with Vauban on the 
9th; on the 12th, the Comte de Gramont, whom M. Rousset desig- 
nates as a “fou spirituel ” proposed to the king to “ prendre Dole avec des 
mots.” Louis XIV. smiled and consented. The count at once marched 
up to a gate; the sentinel challenged him; he replied by a joke. Other 
soldiers came up, and a regular interchange of witticism was got up. 
From this a ready transition was effected to magnificent offers for wine. 
The wine was brought, and under its influence the count was at last 
admitted into the stronghold. Here he embraced the chief citizens as old 
friends, extolled the virtues and magnanimity of the king, spoke of the 
horrors of assault, and especially roused the jealousies of Déle against 
Besancon, so much so that the town capitulated, and the “ fou spirituel ” 
kept his promise. Scenes of a similar comic character were enacted 
everywhere; they had been played at Besangon and Salins. Joux sur- 
rendered to one hundred pa twenty men; Sainte Anue and Gray fol- 
lowed suit. Everywhere the weak garrisons were overpowered by the 
people of the places themselves, and the epidemic of capitulations did not 
cease till all Franche Comté had surrendered, and on the 19th of the 
same mouth Louis XIV. returned from his second wondrous campaign, 
leaving the troops under charge of Condé, and the arrangements neces- 
sary for the administration of the province under Louvois. 

Louis XIV. was so dazzled with his success that he believed himself to 
be a great general. Louvois, Turenne, and Condé, taking advantage of 
this spirit, exhorted him to break with the triple alliance; but Colbert 
opposed a general war, on the ground of insufficiency of means, and 
carried the day. Peace was accordingly declared for the time being. 
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Bellefonds, Crequi, and D’Humiéres were made marshals, but the quondam 
frondeurs, Condé and Luxembourg—the latter of whom M. Rousset cha- 
racterises as “a courtier without self-respect, without scruple, and without 
faith,” but who were Louvois’s protégés as a set-off against the predo- 
minance of Turenne—were passed over. 

The campaigns of Flanders and Franche Comté had one great effect, 
and that was of seriously rousing Louvois’s attention to the vices of a 
military system, which yet passed at that time for the best in Europe. 
He accordingly, when the declaration of peace gave him the opportunity, 
set to work tc reform these vices; it was a herculean labour, but he per- 
severed in it with unwearying assiduity and indomitable perseverance. It 
has been said that he derived his inspirations from Louis, but M. Rousset 
dismisses that view of the subject with contempt. ‘ History,” he says, 
‘has done justice with such flatteries. Neither Colbert nor Louvois were 
inspired from without ; both were masters.” Venality was attacked by 
these two able and honest men in its strongholds, a uniform was intro- 
duced, armament closely attended to, officers were educated, regiments 
organised, a special body of engineers was created under Vauban, and 
the Hotel des Invalides was founded. ‘These were, indeed, but a tithe of 
the labour in which Louvois took a prominent part in reforming and re- 
organising the army; and as a result he may be truly said to have put it 
upon an entirely new footing, and to have introduced a totally new order 
and system of things. To an essentially military nation like France the 
memory of Louvois ought to be dear, were it for these reforms alone. 
They constitute, indeed, the basis of all that has been done since.* 

An expedition sent to Candia at this epoch was unsuccessful. The 
Turks were besieging there the Venetians. Louis sent a fleet under the 
Duke of Beaufort, and a division under M. de Navailles; the duke was 
slain, and M. de Navailles forced to re-embark. Louvois supported the 
latter, but Colbert prevailed in this instance, and M. de Navailles was 
visited with the king’s severest displeasure. Louvois consoled himself for 
this misadventure to the French arms by fortifying Flanders with the 
aid of Vauban, whose wondrous works are well known to every intelli- 
gent continental traveller. Louvois was imperious and abrupt; he has 
even been said by some to have been “ brutal.” Vauban was obstinate, 
and at times sulky; but still the two were united, not only by unity of 
interests and mutual respect, but by the sincerest personal friendship. It 
was, unfortunately, just the reverse with respect to Colbert, whom the 
great engineer never could endure. In the month of May, 1670, the 
king went to Flanders to inspect the works which had cost no small 
amount of money, but which astonished the English and Dutch alike, and 
annoyed the Spaniards beyond measure. It was upon this occasion that 
the treaty of alliance between France and England against the United 
Provinces was negotiated and concluded. About the same time a pre- 
liminary expedition against Charles IV. of Lorraine was organised, to 


* Louvois, it is but fair to observe, was materially assisted in reforming the 
vicious habits of the French soldiery, and introducing discipline, by Colonel Mar- 
tinet, a man whose name as a disciplinarian has passed into a byword, and who, 
unlike most of the officers of birth and wealth, came direct from the bourgeoisie, 
and had never even been in the “ Mousquetaires.” 
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test the reformed army. Charles was not in a condition to resist, and 
Lorraine was added to the monarchy of Louis XIV. 

Early the ensuing year (1671) the king started on his celebrated 
journey to Flanders, no longer with one queen and one mistress, but 
now accompanied by “three queens.” ‘ Spectacle étrange !” M. Rousset 
exclaims, “‘ Marie Thérese, La Valliére, Montespan, reunies publique- 
ment autour de Louis XIV!” Louvois, occupied by a thousand details 
of importance, had, like the rest, to suecumb before the imperious man- 
dates of his master’s luxuriousness, and to provide for the aceommoda- 
tion of his favourites. In one of his letters to Robert, Intendant of 
Dunkirk, dated March 7, 1671, are the following passages: “ You must 
prepare the room marked V for Madame de Montespan, and have a door 
opened at the spot marked 1, and carry a corridor thence, so that she 
shall be able to enter the room marked 2, which will be her dressing- 
room. Madame the Duchesse de la Vallicre will occupy the room 
marked Y, in which a door must also be opened at the point marked 3, 
so that she can go secretly into the room of Madame de Montespan, and 
another at the point marked 4, to go to her dressing-room. 

Louvois’s studies under Vauban were useful, it would appear, for 
other purposes besides providing sally-ports and devising casemates.* 
He had, however, far more serious occupations in hand, and the first 
movement of troops in advance appears to have been made mainly under 
his guidance. It was solely for his use that Vauban wrote at this 
epoch his celebrated “ Mémoire pour Servir d’Instruction sur la Conduite 
des Siéges.’’ It seems as if Louvois, who had organised the new military 
system, dreamt at this epoch of superseding Turenne in the field as well 
as in the councils of the king. His favour with the monarch had indeed 
much increased, and may be said to have been almost preponderating in 
1672. To the titles of secretary pf state for war, superintendent of 
ports, and chancellor of the Order of the Holy Ghost, he was about to 
add those of grand-vicar of the Order of St. Lazarus, and of minister of 
state. He received the latter on the 4th of February, 1672, the very 
day when he handed over the control of the army, on the point of 
opening the campaign in Holland, to Louis XIV. Not satisfied 
with what he had organised and disciplined in France, Louvois had also 
added to this great army two regiments of Irish infantry, one Scottish, 
one English, one German, and one Spanish, besides eight regiments of 
cavalry. Switzerland, Savoy, and the north of Italy, had also furnished 
its contingents. The Swiss auxiliaries are said to have numbered twenty 
thousand, the Irish, Scotch, English, Germans, Spaniards, and Italians, 
ten totwelve thousand. A quarrel between the Elector of Cologne and his 
capital admirably served the purpose of the French. It enabled Louvois, 
under the pretext of espousing the elector’s cause, to throw troops into 


* The influence of Louis XIV. upon all who surrounded him appears to have 
been very remarkable. One can almost forgive a creature like De Lauzun (if 
we are to credit Madame de Genlis’s version of the story) introducing Made- 
moiselle de la Vallitre into the king’s apartment, and Mademoiselle de la Vallire 
subsiding into favourite No. 2 (there are, after all, many more numbers in the 
scale of favouritism in a sultan’s harem), when we read of a haughty, ambitious, 
domineering spirit, like that of Louvois, gondescending to such details as are 
provided for in the above note. 
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the principality. A Jew banker of Amsterdam—one Sadoc—also passed 
over into the electorate vast quantities of Dutch powder and munitions 
of war. The death of M. de Lionne came at this crisis to superadd the 
anxieties of foreign affairs to Louvois’s already onerous duties, but to 
use the words of his biographer, “ his fortune and his genius sufficed for 
everything.” One of his first great objects was to effect a treaty with 
the Elector of Cologne and the Bishop of Miinster, so as to compromise 
them in the action of France. This accomplished, he proceeded to Metz, 
to order the troops under the command of the Duke of Luxembourg to 
co-operate with his new allies. 

Louis XIV. left St. Germain, and found himself with his vast army at 
Charleroi on the 5th of May. Some difficulties had, however, to be 
settled before entering upon a campaign.  Bellefonds, Crequi, and 
D’Humiéres refused to act under Turenue. The king punished them by 
reducing them to the rank of lieutenant-generals under the great marshal 
for a fortnight. The army then moved in two bodies, one under Condé, 
the other under Turenne. Louis XIV. was with the first, which was also 
the first to cross the Rhine. This accomplished, Turenne marched against 
Arnheim, and the Duke of Luxembourg against Deventer, whilst the 
king besieged Doesburg, and Monsieur, his brother, threatened Zutphen. 
Holland was, indeed, tumbling to pieces before such multifarious assaults, 
when, on the 22nd of June (the Rhine was crossed on the 12th), the 
people of Amsterdam opened their sluices, and the same day negotiators 
for peace presented themselves at the camp 6f Louis XIV. Louvois is 
said by his biographer to have committed two grave errors upon this oc- 
casion: one in persuading Louis XIV. to impose excessive conditions 
upon the Dutch, the other in recommending him to deliver up his 
prisoners for insufficient ransom. It is curious that the two serious faults 
should be antagonistic. If Louvois was excessive in his demands upon 
the Dutch, he must have counterbalanced it by indulgence in the case of 
the ransom of prisoners, or there was no indulgence in the act whatsoever. 
There is, however, no doubt as to the justice of the first accusation, and 
Louvois, in the words of his biographer, “by an unfortunate fatuation 
and a brutal disregard of the dignity of nations, would put up with 
nothing but the absolute submission of the Dutch.” 

The latter, roused to despair by the violences of Louis XIV. and of 
his minister, naturally proceeded to extremities. ‘The French had already 
sustained checks at Minden and Aerdenborg, and Louis XIV. was soon 
obliged to abandon the idea of further conquets. Utrecht, Grave, 
Nimeguen, Crévecceur, and Bommel were the last successes of his arms, 
beyond that the inundations put an end to the campaign. The king 
ultimately returned to St. Germain on the Ist of August, leaving Turenne 
in command, and the Duke of Luxembourg in charge of the province of 
Utrecht. 

A storm was, however, gathering in another quarter. The emperor 
had in the mean time made common cause with the Elector of Branden- 
burg to protect the Rhine and the United Provinces against the French. 
Turenne accordingly received orders to proceed at once to the protection 
of the Elector of Cologne and the Bishop of Miinster, whilst Condé was 
sent to Metz; the Prince of Orange, after having engaged Luxembourg 
in Utrecht, having attempted by a flank movement to join the Germans 
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and capture Charleroi. The scheme failed, however, owing to Montecuculi 
having withdrawn before Turenne, who had taken up a strong position 
on the Moselle, and the siege of Charleroi had to be abandoned. 

The Germans then withdrew beyond the Rhine into Westphalia, and 
Turenne undertook to pursue them in the depth of winter. To this 
effect he passed the Rhine at Wesel, whilst the auxiliaries from Cologne 
and Miinster operated more to the north, and an easy victory obtained 
at Unna forced the Elector of Brandenbourg to sue for peace. This was 
a great triumph for Turenne, who was more in dread of the hostility of 
the king, of Louvois, and of Condé, than even of the enemy in the field. 
The submission of the Elector of Bavaria, it was opined at St. Germain, 
would influence the emperor, would arrest the Spaniards, and would 
oblige Holland to negotiate; while a successful campaign in 1673 would 
ensure the triumph of Louis XIV., and enable him to establish peace 
upon any conditions that he and his infatuated minister, Louvois, should 
choose to dictate. 

Things were, however, by no means destined to run so smoothly in 
the groove prepared by an overweening pride. The campaign of 1673 
opened favourably to the French arms by the reduction of Maestricht 
and Tréves, but it did not terminate so advantageously. Spain joined 
the emperor in his war against France, and this, combined with the dis- 
couragement of the king’s allies, the capture of Naerden by the Prince 
of Orange, the successful manceuvres of Montecuculi, which enabled him 
to effect a junction with the Prince of Orange, the capture of Bonn, thie 
interruption of free communications by the Rhine, the forced abandon- 
ment of Utrecht and many other strong places, and the resurrection, so 
to say, of all Holland, placed France, at the end of the year’s campaign, 
in anything but a glorious position. Popular irritation at this state of 
things vented itself against Louvois as the cause of all these disasters, 
and a powerful coalition, headed by Colbert, Turenne, and Condé, formed 
itself against the despotism and ambition of the minister, to whose pre- 
sumption they attributed all the misfortunes which so materially affected 
the king’s glory. Le Tellier averted the storm by arousing the Prince 
of Condé’s jealousy of Turenne, but the latter insisted upon Louvois 
making an apology, especially for not having afforded the aid necessary 
to have prevented the capitulation of Bonn, and the king was constrained 
to give way. For a moment, indeed, the: fall of the minister was anti- 
cipated by all parties, but his actual disgrace was averted by a timely 
submission, urged by the king and by his father. Louvois had, how- 
ever, not the less to enter upon a new year—1674—like Louis XIV. 
himself, with his fortune and his glory tarnished, and his reputation 
most seriously jeopardised. 
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COLONEL GODDARD’S MARCH ACROSS INDIA.* 
Part I. 


Tuts, though an oft-told tale, will well bear repeating, for it brings 
back the memory of the early days of the rise of British chivalry in the 

East, to which more than to anything else England owes her present 

greatness. It took place under the auspices of Warren Hastings. In 

his celebrated review of the career of that eminent man, Macaulay has 

noticed, with his usual felicity and acuteness, as one of the chief causes 

of his unequalled success as a statesman, “ the great art’? which he pos- 

sessed “of inspiring large masses of human beings with confidence and 

attachment. If he had made himself popular with the English,” he 

argues, “‘ by giving up the Bengalees to extortion and oppression, or if, 

on the other hand, he had conciliated the Bengalees and alienated the 

English, there would have been no cause for wonder. What is peculiar 
to him is, that being the chief of a small band of strangers who exercised 

boundless power over a great indigenous population, he made himself 
beloved both by the many and by the dominant few. The affection felt 
for him by the civil service was singularly ardent and constant. Through 
all his disasters and perils his brethren stood by him with steadfast loyalty. 

The army, at the same time, loved him as armies have seldom loved any 
but the greatest chiefs who have led them to victory. Even in his dis- 
putes with distinguished military men he could always count on the 
support of the military profession. While such was his empire over the 
hearts of his countrymen, he enjoyed among the natives a popularity 
such as other governors have perhaps better merited, but such as no other 
governor has been able to attain. His administration was indeed in 
many respects faulty ; but the Bengalee standard of good government 
was not high. ade the nabobs, the hurricane of Mahratta cavalry had 
passed annually over the rich alluvial plain. But even the Mahratta 
shrank from a conflict with the mighty children of the sea; and the im- 
mense rice harvests of the Lower Ganges were safely gathered in under 
the protection of the English sword. . . . For the first time within living 
memory the province was placed under a government strong enough to 
prevent others from robbing, and not inclined to play the robber itself. 
These things inspired good will.” 

The rapid rise, vastly extended proportions, and annually increasing 
consolidation of our power in India within the first half of the present 
century, from the accession to power of the great marquis who esta- 
blished the supremacy of the British arms from the Himmaleh to Cape 
Comorin, down to the close of the rule of that no less celebrated marquis 
who gave the Irawaddy and the Indus for the eastern and western frontiers 
of British India, this rapid increase in the extent and strength of our 
rule has indeed been such as to have cast into the shade these earlier 


* The points of general history here introduced, with a view to make the picture 
complete, are taken freely from the current popular manuals of British Indian 
a. among which MacFarlane’s spirited narrative may be particularly 
specified. 
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efforts of our countrymen for empire. And yet it was owing to the com- 
bined vigour and wisdom, dash and dexterity, far-sighted clearness and 
quickness in seizing present opportunities of our first and greatest go- 
vernor-general, which laid the foundation deep and wide of that fabric 
the superstructure of which his successors have completed. In the fol- 
lowing narrative of Colonel Goddard’s celebrated march across the con- 
tinent with his small band of native troops, through the heart of the 
enemy’s country, and in a track never before traced by Europeans, or 
aught else than the desolating hordes of Mahratta horsemen, and at the 
sole instance of that self-made man in Calcutta, the peculiar character- 
istics above ascribed to him by the historian and critic are brought out 
into vivid relief. Nothing can account fully for such, and many similar 
acts, of daring, hardihood, and skill of those wonderful times, with means 
and appliances so out of all proportion to the ends proposed, than the 
universal confidence of every man in that force in the fearless self-reliance 
and capacity of him who had first boldly struck out the idea, and then 
as boldly put it into execution. And this paramount and pervading in- 
fluence is acknowledged, moreover, in so many words by Goddard him- 
self. Well may it be asked, what power on earth is comparable to the 
force of will of one great master-mind ? 

It was on the Ist of August, 1774, just after the first Rohilla war had 
come to a conclusion, that the new constitution which the British parlia- 
ment had framed for the government of India came into operation ; 
and on the 19th of the following October that three new councillors 
arrived from England, who, together with Messrs. Hastings and Bar- 
well, were to form the board of administration. Hitherto Warren 
Hastings, as simple governor, had exercised an authority almost un- 
divided; but now that he became governor-general his unity of power 
was to cease. The new members of council—General Clavering, Mr. 
Monson, and Mr. Philip Francis—having arrived in Calcutta (Mr. Bar- 
well, the fourth member, had been in India long before) on the day 
following (Oct. 20, 1774), the existing government was dissolved by 
proclamation, and the new council, consisting of the four gentlemen 
named above, and Hastings, with the rank of governor-general, took 
possession of its powers. 

The Supreme Council of Calcutta, as provided by the “ Regulating 
Act,” asserted its authority over the other presidencies, and re- 
quired from each of them a full report of its actual condition, po- 
litical, financial, and commercial. The political state of Bombay, 
which had long been quiet and removed from the struggles of war, 
was at this moment sufficiently disturbed, for the council there had 
entered upon the stormy and puzzling sea of Mahratta politics, The 
first temptation had been the rich island of Salsette, that lay in their 
immediate neighbourhood. 

While the territories of the Company in Bengal and the Carnatic had 
been gradually enlarging, little or no addition had yet been made to 
their possessions in Western India. Bassein and Salsette, which com- 
manded the entrance into the harbour of Bombay, remained in the 
possession of the Portuguese until 1750, when they were occupied by 
the Mahrattas, by whom they were highly valued. An —s of 
acquiring these important posts appeared now to be offered by a cruel 
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war among the Mahrattas, arising out of a disputed succession to the 
office of peishwah (prime minister), which, though nominally a subordi- 
nate dignity, had for some time included all the real sovereignty of the 
state. The presidency of Bombay supported Raghonath Rao —or, 
as he is more commouly called, Ragoba — as lawful claimant of the 
office of peishwah, stipulating to receive Salsette, Bassein, and some 
other cessions as the price of their services. After some delay these 
terms were ratified, and those important stations were occupied by 
English garrisons. An army was at the same time sent to put Ragoba 
in possession of Poonah, the Mahratta capital, which would, no doubt, 
have succeeded, had not orders arrived from the supreme council at 
Caleutta disapproving the entire course of policy pursued by the presi- 
dency of Bombay, and peremptorily commanding that the cause of 
Ragoba should be abandoned. They proceeded in their own plan of 
arrangements without temper, honour, or decency. ‘They ordered the 
Bombay presidency instantly to recal their troops, and sent Colonel 
Upton with new proposals to the court at Poonah. They censured all 
the negotiations and operations of the presidency, determining, how- 
ever, at the same time, that Salsette and the other territories which had 
been acquired by them were to be kept for the Company. 

These were the acts of the new members of council, Francis (this 
name must be put first, for he was ever the most active, and by far the 
most able of the three), Clavering, and Monson, for they constituted the 
majority of the council, wherein, by the ‘* Regulating Act,” the vote of the 
majority was decisive ; they assumed all the powers of government, and for 
a time reduced Hastings, with his adherent, Barwell, to the condition of 
a cipher. They had begun their open quarrel with Hastings in council 
upon the recent transactions in Oude, and the Rohilla war which had 
just closed. But the three members in majority were now themselves 
about to transact measures in strange contrast with their conscientious 
scruples on the conduct of Hastings. 

The instructions which Upton had received from them were to treat 
with such of the chiefs of the Mahratta confederacy as the supreme 
ecuncil of Caleutta, in their wisdom, considered as likely to prevail; but 
Upton was also furnished with a letter from the council to Ragoba, in 
case he should prove the stronger. If the confederacy succeeded, the 
letter might be burned; if it should be defeated, it would serve as an 
introduction to negotiations with Ragoba. The pertinacity of the 
Mahratta chiefs confederated against Ragoba in demanding the imme- 
diate restoration of Salsette, Bassein, and every inch of territory we had 
acquired, soon induced the supreme council to determine that the 
peishwah, recognised by the presidency of Bombay, was to be recog- 
nised by them also as the rightful sovereign of the Mahrattas, and that 
the cause of Ragoba was to be supported “ with the utmost vigour, and 
with a general exertion of the whole power of the English arms in 
India.” Upon this the confederates hostile to Ragoba agreed to yield 
Salsette and the small islands near it to the English, seeing that they 
would not be satisfied with less ; and no sooner was this settled than the 
ruling majority at Calcutta agreed to abandon the cause of Ragoba, 
and give up their claims to Bassein, &c. A treaty to this effect was 
concluded by Colonel Upton, and then Ragoba, knowing that his life 

was in danger, prayed for an asylum in Bombay. That presidency 
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granted his prayer; but the supreme council sent orders from Calcutta 
that they were not to receive him, as such a measure might give um- 
brage to the confederacy with whom the treaty had been concluded, and 
Ragoba was therefore condemned to lead a vagabond life. ‘* Verily,” 
exclaims the historian, ‘ Francis, Clavering, and Monson were proper 
men to moralise on the political conduct of Clive and Hastings!” 

To complete the confusion, this arrangement had scarcely been made 
when letters arrived from the court of directors, approving in the 
strongest terms the previous proceedings of the presidency of Bombay, 
which had just been condemned and overthrown by the council of Cal- 
cutta. But on the 25th of September, 1776, the majority in council 
was reduced to an equality by the death of Colonel Monson. There 
thus remained only two on either side; but the casting vote of the 
governor-general gave him the superiority. Dissensions and manceuvres 
in Calcutta, and misunderstandings in the court of directors in England, 
far too numerous to relate, then ensued. The disputes rose so high that 
the sword of civil war was half unsheathed in the streets of Calcutta. 
But General Clavering—a man of the sword, and of an impetuous 
temper—was made to quail before the firm, unflinching civilian, War- 
ren Hastings. At length Colonel Monson’s place was filled by Mr. 
Wheler, who, though he came out expecting to be governor-general 
himself, consented to hold an inferior post. Wheler commonly voted 
with Francis, but before that party could recover confidence it was again 
reduced to a minority by the death of General Clavering. Hastings had 
now the preponderance. ‘This was fortunate, as the circumstances of the 
times required all his energy and skill. Most of the Mahratta chiefs, 
who had been parties to the treaty with Colonel Upton, were weary 
of their bargain ; fresh intrigues and combinatious were forming; a 
French ship had put into one of the Mahratta ports, and a French agent 
was living at Poonah, and exercising great influence in that capital. 

The presidency of Bombay wrote alarming letters to Calcutta, and 
recommended a new alliance with Ragoba, in order to auticipate the 
designs of the French and the Mahratta chiefs. Some of the council 
proposed to conciliate the Mahratta chiefs by yielding up Ragoba ; but 
Hastings espoused the policy of the Bombay presidency, which had been 
so recently condemned; he had long been convinced that our greatest 
danger in India would proceed from a union of the French with the 
Mahrattas, and that any attempt of that kind ought to be met on the 
instant : he therefore proposed that forces should be ordered to be pre- 
pared to aid in restoring Ragoba to his office as Peishwah, and that an 
army should be sent from Calcutta to Bombay. Francis and Wheler 
protested, but in vain. Ten lacs of rupees were immediately forwarded 
to Bombay by bills; and on the 23rd of February orders were issued for 
assembling the forces at Calpee. 

If the army went by sea they would have to go round nearly the whole 
peninsula of India, and it was not the proper season for such a voyage, 
neither were there transports to carry the troops, nor ships of war to give 
them convoy. ‘ Let the army march by land,” said Hastings. ‘This 
was a bold idea, that had not presented itself to the mind of any Anglo- 
Indian soldier or statesman. Francis, Wheler, and many others, declared 
the governor-general was mad ; but Hastings had studied the capabilities 
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of the native troops, and had a high reliance on their steadiness and 
powers of endurance, and he had long wished for an opportunity to show 
the might of the Company to some of the princes and potentates of the 
interior, who from the remoteness of their situation had hitherto remained 
strangers to it. Some good British officers whom he consulted saw no 
impossibility in marching through hostile or unknown regions from the 
banks of the Ganges to the Gulf of Cambay. Taking all responsibility, 
therefore, on himself, the governor-general gave the word “ Advance !” 

The army was composed entirely of native troops, consisting of six 
battalions of infantry, a corps of native cavalry commanded by Captain 
Wray, with a company of artillery ; altogether amounting to 105 Euro- 
pean officers and 6624 native troops. From the force of custom, this 
little army was followed by a train of very nearly 32,000 camp-followers, 
including the bazaar, baggage-carriers, officers’ servants, and families of 
Sepoys, fearful impedimenta, and dreadful plagues to discipline and to the 
mind of a European commander; and this host was to march upwards 
of one thousand miles across the broadest part of the peninsula into 
Guzerat, passing through countries where every variety of obstacle had 
to be overcome. The command was entrusted to Colonel Leslie, an officer 
highly credited in America by our hero Wolfe, but he did not prove 
worthy of executing so bold and brilliant a conception. 

On April 3, 1778, a part of the first brigade arrived at Allahabad, and 
on successive days others; and at length, after another ten days’ march, 
all, with the artillery park, stores, and treasure, reached Corah, from 
whence it was determined to cross the Jumna. Leslie joined the force 
on the 11th of May, and, on the 19th, part of the army made the eventful 
passage of the Jumna in boats, covered by twelve 2-pounders, and by two 
more placed on the western heights of the river opposite to the city and 
fort of Calpee. This is a large and populous town, and was formerly the 
capital of a small state ruled by its own princes tributary to the court of 
Delhi. The fort, built on a high bank of the river, completely commanded 
the navigation of the Jumna. After several changes of hands the city 
and territory were finally ceded to the British government in 1806. 

Two thousand Mahratta horse made a show of opposition, but were 
soon dispersed by the artillery. After some further slight resistance the 
fort and town, abandoned by the garrison and the inhabitants, fell into 
the hands of the British commander. On the 27th of May and the 2nd 
and 3rd of June the whole passage was effected. ‘The commander of the 
Mahratta force at this point was Gungadhur Punt, who had orders from 
Poonah to use all his efforts to obstruct the progress of the English, in 
which his brother Ballajee, who had a district farther to the west, was to 
assist. 

The British army had not, however, proceeded far on their way when 
intelligence was received that war had been declared between France and 
England. Francis and Wheler thereupon insisted that the army should 
be recalled, but Hastings insisted that it should go on, and that the river 
Hooghly, Calcutta, and the whole of Bengal could be very well defended 
without it. Clive himself could not have shown more resoluteness or more 
rapidity than did Hastings on this trying occasion. He seized Chanderna- 
gore and all the restored French factories in Bengal; he sent orders to 
the Presidency of Madras to occupy Pondicherry, but, in infraction of the 
last treaty of peace, Pondicherry had been re-fortified, and could not be 
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taken without a siege. He threw - strong works near Calcutta, he col- 
lected ships, and improvised a regular marine establishment; he raised 
nine battalions of Sepoys and a numerous corps of native artillery, and, 
being thus at ease in this quarter, he had leisure to direct his attention to 
other parts of India. Colonel Leslie’s instructions for his march were, 
to conciliate where he could, and to fight his way through where he could 
not; and Hastings had previously sent letters and presents to the Rajah 
of Berar and other princes through whose territories he would have to 


ass. 

¥ Ballajee, the Mahratta chief, who opposed the army in the passage of 
the Jumna, had stipulated for the assistance of the neighbouring Rajah 
of Bundlecund to oppose it on its march across the country. But the 
rajah and the Mahrattas were beaten and routed. Nevertheless, the 
march from Calpee was attended with the utmost difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the badness of the roads, and from the hills and ravines of 
nodulated Kunkar, over which the troops had to pass. This substance is 
the only species of stone to be found in the plains of Central Hindostan, 
The hills composed of it rise to a considerable height, like the Downs of 
this country, and are of a most irregular and indurated shape, as if com- 
posed of scoriz, often presenting in a mass the most grotesque forms, and 
very much resembling in appearance the slags thrown out of iron furnaces. 
The heat, too, at this time was frightful. Numbers of Sepoys were struck 
dead by the sun. Captain Crawford, an officer of distinguished merit, 
also fell a victim to it. Even dogs and other animals sank under it ; and, 
to add to the calamity, every well had been filled up, all means of re- 
lieving the intolerable thirst had been studiously destroyed, and the army 
was marching through a country of wily and deceitful enemies, and of 
petty chieftains who, under the mask of friendship, strove to mislead 
them wherever they could, and to cut them off when they had the oppor- 
tunity. The thermometer rose from 102 deg. to 107 deg. Fahrenheit, 
and it is even said to 114 deg., whilst every convenience for cooling the 
tents was denied them. 

The towns* mentioned so far are comparatively obscure—such as Mur- 
gong, Jelalpore, Belgong. Jelalpore only seems to be a town of any 
note. It is situated about nineteen miles south from Calpee; the houses 
principally built of brick (pucka) work, roofed with tiles, a thing unusual 
in most of the more magnificent cities of India, which generally have 
flat-roofed houses, and these not very well adapted to resisting a con- 
tinuous heavy rain. Here, too, the houses are well adapted for defence, 
being pierced with loopholes for musketry. Every now and then the 
army passed by a small fort (or ghurree), regularly built; and a few 
small rivers also crossed its march, About July Ist it entered the pro- 
vince of Bundela, or Bundlecund, a mountainous district, now divided 
between several rajahs. Go where they would in India, the English 
found disputed successions, and mad factions, to tempt their ambition, 
and furnish means for its gratification. Two rajahs of this district— 
Gomman Singh and Comman Singh—having a feud with another rajah, 
implored Leslie’s assistance: this he granted, contrary to his express 
orders from Hastings, which were to proceed in his march without inter- 
fering with the country powers. By the middle of July, Leslie was 

* For the authorities for this march the curious reader is referred to Pennant’s 
View of Hindoostan, vol. ii. p. 188. 
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encamped at Chatterpore, having been joined by the brother of the 
rajah, who claimed the musnud, and by several other Bundlecund chiefs. 
Chatterpore, the capital of the province, is situated below the ghauts of 

the Vindya range, about a hundred and thirty-five miles west-south- 

west from Allahabad, and was then a very flourishing mercantile town, 

being a sort of entrepdt for the trade of the Deccan, coming vid Mirza- 

pore (on the Ganges). In the neighbourhood are the celebrated diamond 

mines of Pannah. Near it lies the small town and fort of Mow, then 

held by the enemy of these rajahs. It is situated on a rude hill, and was 

then but imperfectly fortified ; yet the attack proved an arduous affair. 

The spirit of Goddard, however (the second in command), surmounted 

all difficulties, and he made himself master of the place. ‘This had become 

necessary, as the garrison had not only driven off the force that had been 

distributed for the protection of the villages belonging to the friendly 

rajahs, but seized a number of the bullocks belonging to the army, which 

were, however, soon recovered by the Candaharian horse.. The natives 

of these parts seem to have been complete savages in their bloodthirsti- 

ness. Captain Monro, a man of great bravery, and, it may be presumed 

also, of distinguished piety, having been appointed to act as chaplain to 
the brigade, was charged with a small detachment to escort a certain 

portion of the baggage. He was attacked by about two hundred native 
cavalry, wounded, and taken prisoner. They then proceeded to butcher 
him in cold blood (notwithstanding his entreaties to spare his life), robbed 
him, and left him for dead. He revived, however, and was taken under 
the care of a pious Brahmin, who took him to a small fort, and treated 
him with all humanity. The savages, however, discovered his asylum, 
and forthwith murdered him and cut off his head. 

The march was continued thence through a hostile country, and force 
and fraud were alternately practised upon them. Their new friends even, 
the two Singhs, both turned against them. On the 16th of August, 
Leslie reached Rajnugger, a principal city of Bundlecund, about twenty- 
four miles north-west of Paunah, with a palace seated on the brow of a 
high hill, and surrounded with high ramparts, pierced with innumerable 
loopholes, and beautifully ornamented within and without. The large 
town extends itself on a plain on one side. About two miles distaut is the 
river Ken (also written Cane, and Keane, thought by Rennell to be the 
Cainas of Pliny), which is very rapid, and full of rocks, great stones, and 
trunks of trees ; the bed of the river is six hundred yards across, but is 
filled with water only in the rainy season. After proceeding with a 
northerly course of two hundred and thirty miles, it at last falls into 
the Jumna. 

On the banks of this river the enemy assembled a most formidable 
force, in the hopes of cutting them off from their supplies. Captain 
Popham—the same that subsequently distinguished himself by the taking 
of Gwalior—was directed to disperse them, in which he succeeded most 
effectually. At Rajuugger, Leslie halted for a long time, and entered 
into private negotiations, or, at least, is reported to have done so, on 
account of the diamonds, of which this province is so productive, at the 
mines of Pannah (or Punnah, supposed to have been the Panassa of 
Ptolemy). There were, however, doubtless other causes, for Leslie 
offended most notoriously against his instructions, and, without any view 
of advantage to himself, was perpetually interfering with the quarrels of 
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the country chieftains; but it appears certain that the march to the river 
Ken might have been made in ten days from Calpee. 

The delay was, moreover, in part attributable to the indecision of the 
presidency of Bombay, under whose orders Leslie had been told to con- - 
sider himself from the moment he crossed the Jumna. Leslie, therefore, 
remained where he was in Bundlecund, justifying his inactivity by showing 
that the force which was to advance from Bombay to meet him had not 
yet taken the field. When he had loitered away four months, busied in 
what Hastings called “ pattering work,” the governor-general resolved 
to recal him; and it is possible that he might have been brought to 
account at Calcutta for some of his acts and his private bargains; but he 
died on the 3rd of October of a bilious fever at Rajnugger, before the 
letter of recal could reach him, having accomplished only one hundred 
= forty miles of the destined march, from the 19th of May to that 

ate. 

The command now devolved on Lieutenant-Colonel Goddard, whose 
shining abilities and active spirit made him equal to any underta’cing. 
Goddard was released from the authority of the presidency of Bombay, 
and instructed to judge and act for himself. ‘The army was accordingly 
at once set in motion with the expected alacrity. It forthwith quitted 
Bundlecund, passing by Bassiree, Chokah, Goorgunga, Morullah, and 
Darowah, and took the road through Malwah. It then continued its 
march a long while in comparative peace, ease, and plenty, and without 
experiencing any of the numerous obstacles which Leslie had anticipated. 
At the last-named town they fell in with a band of pandurams, or 
wandering faquirs, the pest of Hindostan. These vagabonds, under the 
pretence of pilgrimages, sometimes assemble in armies of ten or twelve 
thousand, lay whole provinces under tribute, rob the people of their wives, 
and are guilty of every enormity. They are generally naked, but go 
armed, and, from their uncouth and squalid appearance, present a most 
horrid front. It is remarkable that they admit any person of abilities 
among them, and instruct their disciples in any branch of knowledge 
which may make them an object of superstition to the vulgar. In the 
reign of Aurungzebe these wretches, under the conduct of a rich old 
woman named Bistenia, actually raised a rebellion. The old lady was in 
as high fame for her skill in art-magic as her sister Hecate in “ Macbeth ;” 
her enchanted pot was the skull of an enemy, in which her hell-broth— 
composed of owls, bats, snakes, lizards, and human flesh—was boiled and 
distributed to her followers. ‘Twenty thousand of this fanatical band, led 
on by Bistenia, were opposed by a general of the emperor’s, who resisted 
her incantations by written spells, which he put into the hands of his 
commander; and his proved the more powerful. A battle, or rather a 
carnage ensued, in which the old woman and her whole army were 
annihilated. 

Aurungzebe met his general (after the slaughter of the Philistines), 
and laughed with him over the success of his spells. (See Dow’s 
“ Ferishta,” vol. iii. p. 384.) The band which attacked Goddard did not 
exceed four or five hundred. They drove away two elephants and a few 
camels, which, however, were soon recovered, with a loss to the marauders 
of about twenty killed and wounded. Two thousand more of these reli- 


~ foes hovered in his rear, but they fled on the first appearance of an 
attack, 
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THE DEAD ALIVE. 


Since the publication of “ Tolla,” Edmond About has made marked 
rogress in the art of the novelist—even greater progress, perhaps, than 
Le has made in the political field. In spite of the extraordinary amount 
of wit contained in his two works about Rome, the reader cannot refrain 
from noticing a certain hollowness in them, and a tacit acknowledgment 
on the part of the writer that he does not care the slightest for the cause 
which he is defending. Judging from his books, we should be inclined 
to regard About as a thorough man of the world, showy, witty, and 
superficial, but incapable of feeling any strong emotion; and even when 
his feelings are more than usually aroused, as, for instance, 1a the contro- 
versy about his pictures and the hissing off the stage of “ Gaétana,” the 
main object of his retorts seems to be not so much to convince his readers 
as to display his own cleverness in repartee. We can convey our mean- 
ing best, perhaps, by offering our readers an exact counterpart of About’s 
controversial powers in Mr. Thackeray’s “‘ Essay on Thunder and Small 
Beer,” prefixed to the second edition of the “ Kickleburies up the Rhine,” 
in which the author shows himself to be remarkably witty, but does not 
satisfactorily disprove one of the charges which the reviewer has brought 
against him. But a defect of this nature becomes a quality in the 
novelist, and as such About is inferior to but few of his countrymen in 
the present day. 

The last of his tales which we reviewed at some length in these pages 
was “ Rouge-et-Noir :” that story was wild enough in all conscience, but 
is utterly surpassed by the one which we have now under consideration,* 
for About has here selected an utterly impossible subject, but has treated 
it with such art, that the reader does not say till he reaches the last page, 
“ Why, how utterly absurd it all is!” In fact, the anecdote will not 
bear a moment’s consideration ; but it is a masterpiece of conception, and 
cannot be better described off-hand than as a comic Frankenstein. A 
young civil engineer, of the name of Léon Rénault, returns home from 

ussia to Fontainebleau, and as his father desired to have some relic 
of the great Humboldt, who had just died, his son purchased a mummy 
of a Jew, falsely stated to have belonged to the naturalist. When he 
reaches his penates he is weleomed by his betrothed, a wealthy young 
lady of the name of Clementine, and, to amuse her, shows her the 
mummy, the sight of which produced an extraordinary effect on the 
young lady. The story which Léon tells of the body is certainly of a 
very surprising nature. Professor Meisen, a celebrated German natu- 
ralist, had an idea that life could be held in a state of suspense in human 
bodies for an indefinite number of years by a system which he had in- 
vented. In 1813 he had the opportunity of trying the experiment on 
a French colonel, and we will record the facts from his own narrative. 

The professor, when near the point of death, drew up a will, in which 
he left the sum of 375,000 franes to Colonel Pierre Victor Fougas, at 
present in a desiccated state, but still living, and marked in his catalogue 
as No. 3712. The professor met this unhappy young man for the first 


* L’Homme a l’Oreille Cassée. Par Edmond About. Paris: Hachette. 
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time in 1813, when he was captured by the Prussians, while bearing im- 
portant despatches for Napoleon, and sentenced to death as a spy. While 
waiting for execution in a cell he was frozen and supposed to be dead, 
and the professor found an opportunity for attempting his long meditated 
scheme. The details are of too professional a nature for these pages: 
suffice it to say that the professor succeeded in removing every drop of 
water out of the colonel’s body, and thus reduced him to a weight of 
about forty pounds. He had intended to restore him to life after the 
peace of 1815, but he had deferred the matter from week to week, until 
death surprised him. He, therefore, left detailed instructions that his 
heir should call in the first ten physicians in Prussia, read to them his 
lan for recalling the colonel to life, and at once make the experiment. 
1e heir, however, pooh-poohed the whole affair, as did the faculty ; in- 
deed, sold the mummy for a trifle, and seized the whole fortune left by 
his uncle. Thus it was that Léon was enabled to buy the body of the 
dried colonel at Berlin, under the impression that it had once belonged 
to Humboldt. We must add, that while he was exhibiting the body to 
Clementine, he accidentally broke off a piece of the ear, which gives the 
title to the book. 

Clementine, strange to say, felt an ever-growing interest in the colonel, 
who was but four-and-twenty years of age, although in reality seventy, 
and pressed her betrothed so eagerly to try and restore the mummy to 
life, that the piece of ear was sent to a most eminent physiologist in Paris, 
who declared positively that it belonged to a living man. The matter 
was hereupon laid before the Académie des Sciences, who appointed a 
committee to go and make the experiment at Fontainebleau. Again are 
the details too scientific for the general reader: we need only say that 
the water is forced again into the colonel’s system, and he gradually 
swells into life. All at once, as a military band passed along the street, 
the colonel started up on the sofa, and shouted, in a thundering voice, 
‘Long live the Emperor!” The description of his resurrection is in M. 
About’s best style. We must premise that the room is filled with eager 
Spectators : 


*Sacrebleu!” Fougas said, springing as if moved by clockwork, “ these 
scamps will stifle us if we do not smash them.” His attitude, his flashing eyes, 
and, before all, the prestige of the marvellous, formed a space around him. It 
seemed as if the walls had moved away, or the spectators entered into one 
another. ‘Get out, all of you!” Fougas exclaimed, in his finest voice of com- 
mand. A concert of cries, explanations, and arguments, arose around him. 
Fancying that he heard threats, he seized the first chair within his reach, 
brandished it like a weapon, pushed, struck, and knocked down citizens, soldiers, 
functionaries, savants, friends, the curious, and the police commissioner, and 
poured the human torrent into the street with a fearful uproar. This done, he 
closed and bolted the door, returned to the laboratory, saw three gentlemen 
standing round Madame Kénault, and asked the old lady, as he lowered his 
voice, ‘Come, mother, shall I get rid of these three, like the rest?” ‘For 
Heaven’s sake, no!” the lady exclaimed. ‘ My husband and my son, sir. And 
this is Dr. Nibor, who restored your life.” “In that case, honour to them, 
mother! Fougas was never false to the laws of gratitude or hospitality! As 
for you, my Zsculapius, here’s my hand.” At the same moment he noticed that 
ten or a dozen curious persons had raised themselves from the street to the 
windows of the laboratory. He walked straight up to them, and opened the 
window with a fury which made them leap down. “People,” he said, “I 
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smashed a hundred Pandours, who respected neither sex nor weakness. If any 
_ you are dissatisfied, my name is Colonel Fougas, of the 23rd. Long live the 
mperor |” 


It was a very difficult task to make the colonel understand the true 
state of affairs, for, even when they had worked hard to make him com- 
prehend they were in the year of grace 1859, his ideas were upset again 
by hearing a barrel-organ play ‘“ Partant pour la Syrie.” Then, when 
he was told that the imperial prince was a pretty lad, his natural reply 
was, “ What! a pretty lad! and you have the face to tell me that we 
are in 1859!” 


In truth, this young man must have possessed a strong and well-tempered 
soul, for he learned in forty minutes all the misfortunes which fate had spread 
over eighteen years, from the first abdication up to the death of the King of 
Rome. Less happy than his comrades in arms, there was not an interval of rest 
between these terrible and repeated blows, which all struck his heart at the same 
spot. Fears might have been entertained that poor Fougas woald die in the 
first hour of his life, but this demon of a man bent and straightened again like a 
spring. He shouted with admiration on hearing of the glorious combats of the 
campaign in France, and he yelled with pain ou hearing the farewell at Fon- 
tainebleau described. The return from Elba illumined his handsome, no’yle face, 
and his heart followed the last army of the Emperor to Waterloo, and broke 
there. Then he clenched his fists, and said, between his teeth, “If I had been 
there, at the head of the 23rd, Blucher and Wellington would have seen some- 
thing.” The invasion, the white flag, the martyr of St. Helena, the white terror 
in Europe, the murder of Murat—that god of cavalry—the death of Ney, of 
Brune, of Mouton Duvernet, and so many other men of heart, whom he had 
known, admired, and loved, threw him into a succession of outbursts of passion ; 
but nothing crushed him. On listening to the death of Napoleon, he swore to 
eat the heart of England; and the slow death of the pale and charming heir of 
the Empire inspired him with a desire to rip up Austria. When the drama was 
ended, and the curtain fell upon Schénbrunn, he wiped his eyes, and said, “ It 
is well; I have lived in one moment the whole life of a man.” M. Rénault tried 
to explain to Fougas the history of the Restoration, and of the monarchy of 
1830, but his mind was elsewhere. ‘ What do I care,” he said, “that two 
hundred gossiping deputies placed one king in the rooin of another? Kings! I 
have seen so many on the ground. If the Empire bad lasted ten years longer I 
could have had a king as my shoeblack.” 


This Frankenstein was a terrible fellow: and to see him at his first 
supper was a surprising sight; but then, remember, he had eaten nothing 
for forty-six years. All the while his jaws were at work he was picking 
up useful knowledge about the wars which France had waged since 
his desiccation. The Crimean affair and the alliance between England 
and France quite got over him, as he said, “ I can understand giving the 
Russians a thrashing, for they made me eat my best horse ; but the Eng- 
lish are a thousand times worse. If that young man (the Emperor 
Napoleon III.) does not understand this, I will tell him. No quarter is 
possible after what they have just done at St. Helena. Had | been in 
the Crimea I would have begun by beating the Russians thoroughly, 
and after that I would have turned on the English and kicked them into 
the sea, which is their element.” Equally puzzled was he with the 
Italian campaign, and the signature of peace at Villafranca, for, in his 


opinion, it was not possible to sign a peace anywhere except in the 
capital. 
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Truth compels me to confess that Fougas became intoxicated at dessert. 
He had eaten and drunk like a hero of Homer, and spoken more copiously than 
Cicero in his best days. The steam of wine, and meat, and eloquence rose to 
his brain; he became familiar: he tapped some on the back, and abused 
others, and poured forth a torrent of absurdities sufficient to turn forty mill- 
wheels. His intoxication, however, had nothing brutal or ignoble about it; it 
was merely the overflow of a young, loving, vain, and unregulated mind. He 
— five or six toasts: “ Glory ;” “The extension of our frontiers ;” 
The destruction of the last of the English ;” “ Mdme. Mars, the hope of the 
French stage ;” and “ Sensibility, that fragile but dear tie which unites the 
lover to the object of his love, the father to his son, and the colonel to his 
regiment.” 

Still, the colonel was not one of the degenerates of the present day, 
whom a bottle upsets: he conducted Madame Rénault to the drawing-room 
with perfect gravity, and, on being invited to do so, told the history of 
his life. It was that of most soldiers of the Empire, and. we would call 
particular attention to the admirable way in which M. About reproduces 
the language of the epoch. Thus, the colonel talks of his Chiron and 
his Mentor, who fed him on the strong lion’s marrow of Rome and 
Athens, while their lips distilled in his ears the perfumed honey of 
wisdom, of the pale olive-branch of peace, and the fields on which Mars 
cuts down heroes with his scythe. The most important thing to us is, 
however, that, while quartered at Nancy, he fell in love with a brewer’s 
daughter, and became a father before he was a husband. It was a per- 
plexing situation, for this son, were it a son, would be old enough to be 
his father. When on the point of marrying the young lady he was 
called away by Bellona, and, before he could return, he was desiccated 
in the way we have seen. He did not know what had become of his 
Clementine, or whether the child she had announced to him were alive 
or dead; but he would go and see. At this moment Léon’s Clementine 
came into the room, and the colonel shouted, “Why, there is my 
Clementine! just as I left her. Come to my arms, upon my heart, 
beloved! Ah! what was it you fellows were telling me? Napoleon is 
not dead, and the world is not forty-six years older, since Clementine is 
still the same !” 

Here was a pretty situation for Léon, who shouted in his fury, “ The 
lady is not your betrothed, but mine; she never was the mother of your 
child, but I expect that she will be the mother of mine.” It was all of 
no use; the colonel had taken the thing into his head, and insisted on 
becoming the husband of “his” Clementine. He declared that, if she 
married Léon, he would give her his malediction, and so strange were 
the girl’s feelings towards this man who had just returned from the grave, 
as it were, that she solemnly promised not to espouse her lover without 
the colonel’s sanction. He offered to lead her home, and on the way they 
met a colonel of cuirassiers, M. de Marnet, who made pretensions to 
Clementine. At the breakfast which the 23rd gave him, Fougas picked 
a quarrel with this colonel, and they had an Homeric contest with sabres 
on horseback, in which Fougas gained the day. After this, he had a 
disturbance with the Rénaults, borrowed five hundred frances of the colonel 
of the 23rd, and resolved to go to Paris and see the Emperor. We must 
not omit to state that Clementine, before he left Fontainebleau, sent him 
all her savings, which amounted to twelve hundred francs. In the train 
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he was horrified by finding himself among Englishmen, and hurriedly 
left the carriage, “‘ to purge his eyes of an enemy of the Emperor,” but in 
the carriage he entered he fell among Legitimists. Their conversation is 
worth an extract: 


He found himself alone with two a, ct who had not English faces, 
and who spoke French with the purest Tourangeau accent. They wore rings 
with their coats of arms on their fingers, so that no one might be ignorant of 
their quality as gentlemen. Fougas was too plebeian to enjoy the society of gen- 
tlemen much ; but, after leaving a compartment peopled with Islanders, he was 
glad to meet with Frenchmen. ‘My friends,” he said to them, with a cordial 
smile, “ we are children of the same mother; health to you; the sight of you 
does me good.” The two young men opened their eyes widely, bowed slightly, 
and began their conversation again, without otherwise responding to Fougas’s 
advances. “And so, my dear Astophe,” said one, “you saw the king at Frosh- 
dorf?? “Yes, my dear Americ, and he received me with the most touching 

e. * Vicomte,’ he said to me, ‘ you belong to a blood known for its fidelity, 
We will bear you in mind on the day when Heaven re-establishes us on the throne 
of our ancestors. Tell our brave nobility of Touraine that we recommend our- 
self to their prayers, and will never forget them in ours.’” “ Pitt and Coburg !” 
Fougas muttered, “here are two little scamps conspiring with Condé’s army. 
But patience.” He clenched his fists and listened. ‘He said nothing to you 
about his policy?” “Only a few unimportant words. Between ourselves, I 
believe that he does not trouble himself about it ; he is awaiting events.” “He 
will not have to wait long; the Empire will not last six months ; Monsigneur de 
Montereau said so last Sunday at my aunt’s the canoness.” “ Well, I give him 
a year, because the Italian campaign has strengthened him with the lower 
classes. I did not hesitate to tell the king so.” “Sacre-bleu! gentlemen, that 
is too strong,” Fougas interrupted. “Is it in France that Frenchmen talk thus 
of French institutions? Return to your master, tell him that the Empire is 
eternal, because it is founded on the popular will, and cemented by the blood 
of heroes. And if the king asks you who told you so, you will reply, ‘ Colonel 
Fougas, decorated at Wagram by the Emperor’s own hand.’” The two gentle- 
men looked at each other, and the vicomte said to the marquis, with a smile, 
“What is that?” “A madman.” “No, dear, a mad dog.” “ Nothing else.” 
‘Very good, gentlemen,” cried the colonel ; “speak English, you are worthy to 
do so.” And he changed his carriage at the very next station. 


On reaching Paris, Fougas asked for a directory, and selected the 
Emperor’s tailor, hatter, &c., and ordered a new suit, but he found 
enormous difficulty in inducing the tradesmen to dress him in the style of 
1813. Still he insisted, and the matter was settled, and he dined copiously. 
After dinner he went to the opera, and saw Charles VI. When the 
patriotic chorus struck up— 


Guerre aux tyrans! Jamais, jamais en France, 
Jamais l Anglais ne régnera— 


he sprang up, and stretching out his arms towards the stage, cried, “ No, 
never! Let us swear it all together on the sacred altar of the country ! 
Perish perfidious Albion! long live the Emperor!” To his great surprise 
a police commissary requested him to leave the theatre, and he did so in- 
dignantly. The next morning he dressed himself in his new suit, and 
went to call on “that young man,” and of course was arrested as a 
maniac when he stated that he had served under the first Emperor. 
Luckily, on the road to Charenton, he met with an old comrade, who 
released him and procured him an interview with the Emperor. His 
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account of the audience, as described in a letter to Clementine, is won- 
derful : 


T am intoxicated with joy, gratitude, and admiration. I have seen him, I 
have spoken to him; he offered me his hand, and made me sit down. He is a 
oo. prince, and will be master of the world. He gave me the medal of St. 

elena, and the officers’ cross. I must not think of promotion yet ; as prisoner 
of war in Prussia, and in a triple coffin, I must re-enter the army with my rank : 
so decrees military law. But within three months I shall be brigadier-general, 
that is certain; he deigned to promise it me himself. What aman! a God on 
earth! no prouder than he of Wagram and Moscow, and father of the soldier 
like him! He wished to give me an order on his treasury to re-equip myself, 
but I replied, “No, sire! I have money to recover at Dantzig; if the debt be 
paid I shall be rich; if not, I can live on my pay. Upon this—oh, goodness of 
—— thou art not a vain thought !—he smiled cleverly, and said, as he curled 

is moustache, “You remained in Prussia from 1813 to 1859?” “ Yes, sire.” 
“Prisoner of war under exceptional circumstances?” “Yes, sire.’ “The 
treaties stipulated the restoration of prisoners?” “ Yes, sire.’ ‘ In that case 
they have been violated with you?” “Yes, sire.” ‘ Well, then, Prussia owes 
you an indemnity, and I will have it claimed diplomatically.” ‘Yes, sire. Oh, 
what kindness!” ‘That is an idea which would never have occurred to me. To 

t back money from Prussia, who showed herself so greedy for our treasures 
in 1814 and 1815. Long live the Emperor! beloved Clementine! Oh, may our 
glorious and magnanimous sovereign live for ever! Long live the Empress and 
the imperial prince! I have seen them! the Emperor presented me to his 
family. The prince is an admirable little soldier ! He deigned to play the drum 
on my new hat, and I wept with tenderness. Her majesty the Empress, with an 
angelic smile, told me that she had heard of my misfortunes. ‘ Oh, madam,” I 
answered, “a moment like this repays them a hundredfold.” “ You must come 
and dance at the Tuileries next winter.” ‘ Alas! madam, I never danced save 


to the sound of cannon; but I will spare no effort to — you; I will study 


the art of Vestris.” The Emperor deigned to tell me that he was happy to find 
again an officer like myself, who had gone through the most splendid campaigns 
of the age, and had preserved the traditions of the old war, This praise em- 
boldened me, and I hid not fear to remind him of the famous principle of the 
good times: to sign peace in capitals. “Take care,” he said; “ it was in virtue 
of that principle that the allied armies twice came to sign peace in Paris.” 
“They will not return,” [ exclaimed, “unless they pass over my body.” I in- 
sisted on the inconveniences of excessive familiarity with England, and expressed 
a wish to begin shortly the conquest of the world. In the first: place, our own 
frontiers ; next, the natural frontiers of Europe, for Europe is the suburb of 
France, and it could not be annexed too soon. The Emperor shook his head as 
if he were not of my opinion. Can he conceal pacific designs? I do not wish 
to entertain that thought, for it would kill me. 


The rest of Fougas’s adventures may be rapidly passed over. First 
he went to Dantzig to recover the money left him by his desiccator : 
the money was paid him, he got intoxicated as usual, the wicked heir 
threw him down a well, and, of course, he got out again and touched his 
money. His next step was to find the child of his beloved Clementine, 
and sad trouble did he get into while doing so: following up the trail 
of the family name, he incessauily insulted respectable females by ask- 
ing importunate questions, and many Homeric contests were the result. 
At length the poor colonel, who seemed only re-born to trouble, philo- 
sophically resolved that if he had ason, his son might find him, and 
went his way back to Fontainebleau and his betrothed. Of course we 
need not insult our readers’ perspicuity by telling them that Léon’s 
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Clementine was the colonel’s granddaughter, and hence he consented to 
her marriage with her betrothed. He settled the million franes he had 
recovered from the Dantzig banker upon her, and intended to live 
quietly and dandle his great-grandchildren, but. 

At the marriage festival the colonel was enjoying himself heartily, till 
a gendarme brought him ina letter from the minister of war. It was 
to the effect that, in making out his commission as brigadier-general, 
the minister met with an insurmountable difficulty. By law no briga- 
dier-general could be appointed if older than sixty-two, while Fougas, 
by his baptismal certificate, was born in 1789, and was then seventy 
years of age. Hence the minister was compelled to the fatal necessity 
of placing him on the half-pay list as colonel. Fougas, in a word, was 
not able to accept any post, not even enter the army as private, owing to 
his age, but, added the minister, ‘though the law is inexorable, steps 
would be taken to modify it if resurrections occurred in any considerable 
number.” The colonel went home to his hotel, sadly, and would not be 
comforted. Worst sign of all, he refused to drink. The next morning 
Léon received a telegraphic despatch addressed to Fougas, which he 
opened by mistake. It was from the colonel’s old comrade, and con- 
tained these few laconic lines: ‘ Left Emperor’s cabinet. You, briga- 
dier-general as foreigner for present. Later legislative corps modify 
law.” Léon hurried with this happy news to the colonel, and found him 
dead in his bed. It was stated in Fontainebleau that M. Nibor opened 
him, and found grave disorders produced by desiccation. Some per- 
sons, however, declared that Fougas committed suicide, and it is certain 
that he left the following will: “I leave my heart to my country, my 
memory to Nature, my example to the army, my hatred to perfidious 
Albion, and 200,000 francs to the 23rd of the line. Long live the Em- 
peror, still the same.—Fouaas.” 

So ends this wild story, of the wit of which we are afraid that we have 
furnished but a poor idea. From the first page to the last the book is 
full of the most polished sarcasm, and M. About spares nobody. It is, 
in fact, a very clever political squib, in which the third Empire is glorified 
at the expense of the first ; but apart from that, the character of Fougas 
is so thoroughly maintained, that the reader forgets the improbability, 
and really fancies that he has to deal with a hero of the great army. 
Throughout the story M. About is careful to avoid offending the preju- 
dices of the French soldier, and though the “Dead Alive’ may now 
and then appear absurd in our eyes, he is never ridiculous. Altogether, 
the book has produced us in the perusal an effect which cannot be repre- 
sented in our scanty space, and the only thing we can do is to recom- 
mend our readers to turn to its pages for themselves, and judge whether 
our eulogium has been in the slightest degree exaggerated. 
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Part II. 
I 


A SUDDEN CALAMITY. 


EmIty was sleeping, and dreaming that she was in Italy; first, that 
she was wandering by the light of a dim taper through the vast gloomy 
halls of one of the marble palaces of Genoa la superba—that there was no 
sound but the echo of her own footfall around—and that before her flitted a 
noiseless figure, which paused when she paused, and moved on when she 
moved, that she felt herself compelled by some invisible agency to follow 
the shadowy being, but in vain endeavoured to overtake it, until it was 
at last lost to her sight amid the dusky arches of an adjacent chapel. 
Suddenly, her dream changed, and she was walking on the flowery banks 
of the Arno, the fresh morning breeze playing around her, the cloudless 
skies smiling above, and a thousand birds carolling in the air, while at her 
side moved one, whose well-remembered voice was breathing sweet tones 
on her listening ear, when she was startled from her placid slumber and 
soothing vision by the violent ringing of a bell in one of the rooms near 
hers. It sounded like her aunt’s bell, yet Mrs. Stanley was no early 
riser. ‘ And surely,” thought Emily, “it must have been fancy; she 
can’t be ringing her bell already, in the grey of the morning.” She 
looked at her watch : it was seven o’clock ; again the bell rang. “ Well,” 
said Emily to herself, “if my aunt is so crazy about this ball of hers, and 
all she expects from it, that she can’t sleep, that’s no reason why I should 
disturb myself at this unreasonable hour, and so now for another nap.” 
She had drawn her curtain, and composed herself again on her pillow, 
when Mrs. Stanley’s woman burst hurriedly into her room, exclaiming, in 
the utmost agitation and alarm, 

“Oh! rise, Miss Vernon; for Heaven’s sake rise, and come to my 
poor mistress; she is ill—she is dying. Oh! my poor mistress !” 

“Good God!” shrieked Emily ; “ ill !—dying !—impossible ! And, 
springing up, she hastily threw on a robe de chambre, and in an- 
other moment was in her aunt’s half-darkened apartment. Here an 
appalling spectacle met her eyes—Mrs. Stanley was lying on her bed, 
pale as monumental marble, her eyes closed, her features fixed and rigid, 
one hand on her heart, and the other grasping the bed-clothes as with a 
convulsive pressure ! 

Emily gazed at her for a moment in silent horror, while a mist seemed 
gathering before her eyes, and strange sounds seemed ringing in her 
ears; but she felt the necessity of instant exertion, and struggling with 
the sensation of faintness, she gave orders that a physician should in- 
stantly be sent for. 

“ Let some one go immediately for our friend Dr. W.,”’ she said, “ and 
lest he should be detained, let the nearest surgeon be called in—now—at 
once—directly ; my poor aunt is in a fit, and bleeding wiil surely relieve 
her—it can only be a fit.” 
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Assisted by the housekeeper, and her own and Mrs. Stanley’s maids, 
she rubbed the temples, the hands, the cold feet of her aunt; warm 
flannels were instantly got, and hartshorn and essences of all sorts 
liberally applied, but still Mrs. Stanley stirred not, and it was with joy 
unspeakable that Emily heard the voices of her friend Dr. W. and of the 
surgeon, both of whom had arrived at the same moment. 

She ran forward to meet Dr. W., and, bursting into tears, exclaimed, 
as she seized his hand, “* My aunt—my dear, dear aunt! But she will 
soon recover now that you have come.” 

The medical gentlemen approached the bed ; they looked at the inani- 
mate being before them, and a glance from each told the other that their 
opinions were the same, and that mortal aid was vain! Dr. W. turned 
with a slow step, and a look of deep commiseration towards Emily, who 
stood near in breathless suspense ; he drew her arm within his own, and 
silently attempted to lead her from the room. But Emily stopped. “Oh 
no, doctor! Do not send me away, I beg of you; I am not at all afraid 
of the sight of blood, and if you are going to bleed my aunt, I may be 
of use; but even if I cannot assist, pray let me stay; I know when she 
opens her eyes she will like to see me here. But what do you think of 
her? You have not felt her pulse yet,” added Emily, anxiously. 

The doctor, although in the course of his long professional career he 
had not been unused to death-bed scenes, could not without much painful 
emotion contemplate the shock which the young and lovely Emily was 
about to receive; and when he saw her tearful eyes fixed upon him, with 
an expression of confidence and hope, as if in his hands she thought was 
placed the destiny of one she loved so much, he felt it a cruel task to 
impart to her the melancholy truth. Yet it must be done, and, summon- 
ing resolution, he said, in a low, sad voice : 

“ My dear young friend, it would be no kindness to deceive you now 
with delusive hopes. That pulse has ceased to beat, those eyes are closed 
for ever, and the spirit has fled to God who gave it.” 

He paused, and looked steadfastly yet sorrowfully at Emily. She 
stepped back, and gazing at him as at one whose words were utterly in- 
comprehensible, she murmured : 

* Closed—fled—I—I do not understand you.” Then hastily seizing 
his arm, she abruptly exclaimed, “ Do not trifle with me, for Heaven’s 
sake! Do tell me at once what you think of my poor aunt. She will 
soon be better, will she not ?” 

“She is already better,” said Dr. W. “Miss Vernon, your aunt is past 
all earthly pain. Let us hope that the gate of death has led her to a 
happier world !” 

“Death! death !” shrieked Emily, wildly. “Oh no, no, no! she is not 
dead—she must not die! Oh, save her, doctor!—save her, for the love 
of Heaven!’ And springing forward, she threw herself with frantic 
violence upon the clay-cold corpse. In vain the medical men and the 
servants tried to remove her; she grasped the leaden hand of the dead, 
and with a voice that thrilled to the hearts of.all present, she conjured 
her aunt to hear her, implored her to look on her, to smile on her once 
more. ‘Qh, I will be all you wish; I will do everything you would 
have, my aunt—my dear, dear aunt! Only come back to your poor 
Emily. Will you leave me, my best, my only friend ?”” And overcome 
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by the intensity of her own feelings, she clasped her hands in agony, and 
down by the lifeless body. 

The humane physicians and the pitying attendants took this oppor- 
tunity to remove her from the chamber of death, and Dr. W. recollecting 
the intimacy which existed between her and the De Rosmars, immediately 
sent to apprise them of the melancholy event and of Emily’s lonely situa- 
tion. “When she recovered from her long fainting fit, she was astonished 
to perceive Madame de Rosmar and her daughter standing by the sofa on 
which she was lying. Total oblivion had for a short space snatched her 
from the consciousness of her misfortune ; but memory, too faithful in 
sorrow, soon exerted its sad dominion, and gazing around her with a 
slow, searching look, as if to ask why her friends were there, she sud- 
denly clasped her hands on her eyes and burst into a passion of tears. 
Long and without restraint did she weep, for the excellent baroness was 
not one who thought to show her wisdom by herself repressing, and 
enjoining those around her to check, all natural emotion. “Grief will 
have its way,” she said to her daughters, “ and our poor friend will feel 
relieved by giving vent to tears.” And she was right; for as time wore 
on Emily became by degrees more calm, and more able to listen to the 
kind consolations of her judicious and sympathising friends. Her views, 
happily for herself, were not bounded by this narrow world, and there- 
fore she did not sorrow as one who had no hope. 

It was Madame de Rosmar’s wish to remove her from the house of 
mourning to her own abode, but Emily could not be prevailed on to leave 
the place which still held the remains of her departed aunt. It was a 
great trial of her fortitude to behold again the corpse, and still more 
painful to her feelings to walk once more through the splendid apartments, 
whose variety of ornaments formed, as it were, a mocking contrast to the 
silent and deserted chamber of death. Emily could not avoid adverting 
in her dwn mind to the sad presentiments which had seemed to oppress 
Mrs. Stanley, and the apparition she thought she saw the night before 
her unexpected death; but reason told her that the first must have been 
the effect of bodily indisposition, of which Mrs. Stanley was hardly her- 
self aware, and that the latter could but have been the creation of her 
own fancy, yet she could not help shuddering as she glanced at the row 
of pillars, which, despoiled of their flowery wreaths, stood melancholy 
monuments of the fallacy of mortal plans. 

Mr. Vernon, the father of Emily, had been apprised of the sudden 
death of Mrs. Stanley, and he, consequently found it necessary to exert 
himself so far as to come to town, both to superintend the funeral of his 
only sister, and to take charge of his eldest daughter. With the latter, 
although so nearly related to her, he was scarcely acquainted, for Emily 
was not more than nine years old when her mother died, and Mr. Vernon, 
habitually indolent, and averse to any sort of trouble, except that which 
accompanied his favourite agricultural pursuits, had gladly resigned the 
care of his little daughter, then his only child, to his sister, Mrs. Stanley, 
a widow lady, who was supposed to be opulent, and who moved in the 
fashionable circles of London, where she principally resided. 

Soon after the death of the lovely and interesting mother of Emily, 
Mr. Vernon astonished his friends by entering into a second marriage 
with a lady very much the reverse of his first wife; and from this period 
2n2. 
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there was but little intercourse between him and his sister, who did not 
at all approve of his second choice. He had a large family by his second 
wife ; and, surrounded by new ties, his eldest daughter became a stranger 
to his thoughts if not to his affection. Emily, too, felt that her father 
was a stranger to her, for, from the time she had left her home after the 
death of her mother, she had never seen her father but twice ; once, when 
he came to town for a couple of days on some indispensable business ; 
and another time, when Mrs. Stanley and herself had paid a ceremonious 
visit of a week to Mrs. Vernon ; a visit productive of nothing but weari- 
ness and dissatisfaction to all parties, and therefore by mutual, though 
tacit consent, never repeated. 

Emily was not so totally absorbed in grief for the death of her aunt 
as to forget entirely her own altered situation and her future prospects. 
She felt a horror, almost amounting to loathing, at the idea of becoming 
an inmate of her father’s house under existing circumstances, and the 
companion of her stepmother, towards whom she had unconsciously im- 
bibed a portion of Mrs. Stanley’s dislike. She felt a positive sensation 
of alarm when she heard of her father’s arrival in town, and when actu- 
ally summoned te receive him, she entered the apartment in which he 
was awaiting her pale and trembling, with the shrinking look, and 
almost the despairing feeling, of the condemned wretch about to be 
delivered to the hands of the executioner. But she felt somewhat 
reassured when her father, advancing kindly, took both her hands in his, 
and kissing her brow, exclaimed : 

“My poor girl! ‘This is a sad misfortune, a sudden calamity indeed ; 
but you must not grieve yourself to death: why, you look half dead 
yourself, with these pale cheeks and colourless lips: but change of 
scene and the fresh country air will, I hope, restore your bloom by- 
and-by.” 

The tone of Mr. Vernon’s voice, allowing for the difference of sex, 
was very like his sister’s, his features bore a strong resemblance to hers, 
and when he spoke with some solicitude about Emily’s own health, and 
inquired with some interest into the particulars of Mrs. Stanley’s death, 
his daughter felt that she could look upon him as a friend as well as a 
parent, and that she could place some confidence in his kindness. 

Mr. Vernon lost no time in searching for Mrs. Stanley’s wiil, and in 
making the necessary inquiry into the state of her worldly affairs. He 
found that, as he had expected, she had left everything she possessed to 
Emily ; but, on further investigation, he discovered, much to his provo- 
cation and disappointment, that this was little better than a nominal 
inheritance, Mrs. Stanley having, soon after her husband’s death, sunk 
the greatest part of her property for a handsome annuity, expiring, of 
course, with her own life, and having encroached considerably on the 
remainder of her capital. After paying her various debts, and finally 
settling her affairs, he ascertained that nothing was left for Emily but 

two or three thousand pounds, together with her aunt’s jewels, plate, 
and furniture. The jewels Emily refused to part with, not that she 
cared much for ornaments, but because she knew how much her aunt 
had prized them, and this increased their value in her eyes ; but she 
permitted her father to have his own way in converting everything 
else into money. 
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All these arrangements having been concluded as speedily as possible, 
Mr. Vernon expressed his impatience to return to Vernon Hall, and 
Emily, with many sad forebodings for the future, saw the dreaded day 
approach that was to tear her from the scenes of past happiness—happi- 
ness which, lightly as she might have valued it at the time, now reflected 
in memory’s magic glass, seemed bright as the gilded dreams of early 
hope, ere the stern realities of life have for ever chased these beatic 
visions of the youthful mind. 

Alas for the fresh early feelings which are so soon withered under the 
noonday atmosphere of life! How many are there not whose hearts 
may respond to these beautiful words of Rousseau : 


Jours charmants, quand je songe a vos heureux instants, 
Je pense remonter la fleuve des mes ans, 

Et mon cceur enchanté, sur sa rive fleurie 

Respire encore Pair pur du matin de la vie! 


Madame de Rosmar could not but observe the extreme reluctance with 
which Emily prepared to accompany her father, and from feelings of 
kindness towards her, as well as with the wish to gratify her daughters 
with their friend’s society, she proposed to Emily to join them in an 
excursion to Ireland, and from thence to go with them to the Continent. 
Emily was truly grateful for that invitation, and most willing to accept 
of it, provided her father would give his permission ; she would thus 
escape, for a time at least, the anticipated horrors of Vernon Hall, and 
secure the positive enjoyment of the company of her favourite friends. 
But greatly to Emily’s disappointment, and to Madame de Rosmar’s 
surprise, Mr. Vernon civilly, but positively, refused to part with his 
daughter. 

“ She has already,” he said to the baroness, “ been too great an alien 
from her natural home, and, under my sister’s injudicious guidance, has 
acquired tastes and habits which very ill suit her actual circumstances. 
My fortune,” he continued, “ is, thank Heaven, sufficient to procure all 
the comforts of life for my family in a plain way, but I have many 
children to provide for, and Emily, no longer an heiress, must share 
_ with the rest. She must, therefore, at once begin to moderate her 
views, and to abridge her expenses ; and it is high time that she should 
os the pursuit of mere idle pleasure to learn to be useful in domestic 

e. 


The baroness was too well bred, and Emily too timid, to press the 
subject further, and the latter submitted in silent sorrow to her fate. 

From the period of Mrs. Stanley’s death Emily had never seen Major _ 
Ormsby, though his mother and sisters had been so constantly with her. 
He thought that it would be indelicate to intrude on her grief, and had, 
therefore, purposely kept out of the way. Now, however, ti:at she was 
about to leave town, he determined to see her and bid her farewell ; and 
he took the opportunity of calling the morning previous to her depar- 
ture, when he knew that Mr. Vernon was engaged from home. 

Emily had just been bidding adieu to some of her acquaintances, in 
whom, it must be confessed, she perceived many more agreeable quali- 
ties now she was on the eve of parting with them, perhaps for ever, than 
she had ever discovered before. She had returned home sad and 
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dispirited, and was sitting leaning her head on her hands, absorbed in a 
melancholy reverie on the past, the present, and the future, when Major 
Ormsby was announced. At first Emily was inclined to be sorry he had 
come, for she felt that she had no spirits for badinage, but she was soon 
relieved by observing the gravity, the gentle kindness of his manners, 
During a ‘in conversation he displayed none of that sarcasm of speech 
or levity of manner so generally affected by him: he seemed to enter 
with the warmest sympathy into Emily’s sad feelings ; and, if she had 
formerly joined the multitude in wondering whether the fascinating 
major had or had not a heart, she was this morning convinced that her 
doubts on the subject had done him great injustice. We do not mean, 
however, to say or to insinuate that the gallant major had uttered one 
syllable touching is heart, or that Emily had misinterpreted a single 
word or expression of kindness into any proof that she had a property 
in the said heart; on the contrary, truth compels us to state the unsen- 
timental fact that Cupid did not deign to form a trio on this occasion, 
and that the farewell téte-d-téte elicited nothing but expressions of 
friendship on either side. 

Major Ormsby at length rose to depart, and pressing Emily’s hand 
to his lips, he said, with an earnestness of manner that showed he was 
not merely making a fine speech, “Farewell, my sweet friend; may 
God bless and protect you! and, Miss Vernon, remember, if in any 
circumstance of your future life you should stand in need of a friend, 
you have one in Frederic Ormsby who will never fail you. You look 
upon HHermanie and Adelaide as sisters, consider me, too, a brother, 
and believe me, I feel for you a brother’s interest and a brother’s re- 

ard.”” 

Emily was so overcome by many contending feelings that she could 
only answer with tears, and Ormsby, bidding her once more adieu, 
hurried from the room to conceal the emotion he could not altogether 
repress. 


CHANGE OF PROSPECTS. 


Ir was a bright, beautiful May morning when Emily bade adieu to the 
happy home of her youth. In silence she wrung the hands of those 
friends who had assembled to bid her farewell, but her stifled sobs, and 
the fast-falling tears that almost blinded her eyes, told, more touchingly 
than words could speak, the desolation of her heart. Alas! how little in 
unison with her feelings seemed everything around her. ‘The sunbeams 
glanced joyously on the thousands of windows; splendid carriages, with 
their gaudy trappings, rattled along, and the gay multitude who thronged 
the busy streets seemed more than ever buoyant with happiness. Emily 
gazed around her, as only those can gaze who are leaving the scenes of 
—% of youthful joys, without one hope to brighten the dreary prospect 

fore them. 

Oh! that last look! when each object that was before familiar, common- 
place, perhaps disgusting, suddenly starts into interest, and thenceforth 
lives to the imagination, clothed in all the glowing colours with which 
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the heart had at that moment painted it! Who can explain the mys- 
terious influences of mind, of fancy, and of feeling, 


The electric chain with which we are darkly bound? 


The carriage in which Emily travelled with her father had at length 
passed the seemingly interminable suburbs of London, and when nothing 
met her eye but the wide green fields dotted with cattle, and the strag- 
gling cottages surrounded with swarms, almost equally dirty, of children 
and of pigs, she threw herself back, and gave way to the emotion which 
was now become uncontrollable. Mr. Vernon, always taciturn, was little 
skilled in the art of sympathising with others, and therefore never dreamt 
of attempting to soothe his daughter. He supposed she was “ fretting 
about her aunt,’’ with whom she had last travelled that road, and think- 
ing that “after she had had her ery out” she would become a more cheer- 
ful companion, he left her to the undisturbed indulgence of her grief. 

And Emily’s thoughts—what were they? ‘The spirit of prophecy 
seemed to have fallen upon her—the veil of futurity seemed withdrawn, 
and the events of her after-life stood in frowning array before her, as if 
called from the obscurity where they lay concealed by the powerful words 
of a wizard’s spell. There are many who scoff at the name of presenti- 
ments, but such things have been; there have been moments when the 
soul, catching, as it were, a ray of that intelligence which shall beam 
around it when freed from its prison-house of clay, and divested of the 
dross of mortality, looks with a keen and searching glance through the 
dark mists that surround the destinies of man, and beholds the dim scenes 
of time to come. 

Sad, sad forebodings weighed on Emily’s mind, but she felt that it was 
weakness to give way to them; she breathed a short prayer to Him who 
“tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” and struggling with her own 
melancholy feelings, she endeavoured to exert herself to converse with 
her father. But this was no easy task. Mr. Vernon, as before mentioned, 
was an extremely silent man, and never conversed fluently on any subjects 
but those which particularly engrossed his thoughts—viz. polities, and 
farming and agricultural pursuits. Emily knew little of the former, and 
nothing of the latter, consequently she was ill qualified to discourse with 
him on these subjects ; but, as they were passing some fine fertile land, 
Mr. Vernon could not refrain from pointing out with animation to his 
daughter the rich pastures that spread as far as the eye could reach. She 
caught a portion of his enthusiasm, though she mistook the object of it, 
and gazing on the wide green plains, among which the sparkling waters 
of a distant river wound their meandering course, she called to remem- 
brance the words of that charming poet, Cowper, and answering as she 
imagined her father’s thoughts, she repeated to him the beautiful lines, 

“What a lovely description of the country! Is it not, sir ?” she said, 
as she finished her quotation. “ Really you country gentlemen ought to 
be much obliged to Cowper for giving you the benefit of his powerful 
genius.” 

“It is very pretty, I dare say,” answered Mr. Vernon, “ for those who 
understand poetry, but I must confess J like plain prose better; and I do 
not see that a good fishing stream is at all improved by being called 
‘molten glass inlaying the vale.’ But you are young, Emily, aud most 
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young people, especially young girls, are apt to be caught by fine words 
and fine dress, and all that sort of thing.” 

Emily thought there was a strange jumble in her father’s ideas, and 
could not imagine what affinity he discovered between poetical diction and 
fine clothes; but not exactly knowing how to meet his thoughts, she soon 
relapsed into silence, which was not broken by either party until the 
arrived at the inn where they were to remain for the night. Railroads 
were not then in operation. 

The next morning, Mr. Vernon provided himself with a newspaper, 
and Emily was consequently left to her own meditations until they began 
to approach that part of the country where Mr. Vernon’s property lay. 
Suddenly she was startled from a reverie by her father’s asking her if she 
remembered her mother. 

“Oh! poor dear mamma! Yes, I well remember her; how kind she 
used to be to me, how fond of me, and how good to everybody! What 
a heavenly temper she had! My dear father, would to God she had 
lived !” 

“‘ She was indeed an angel upon earth,” sighed Mr. Vernon, with some- 
thing like emotion, “ and she is now an angel in heaven. But I was not 
speaking of her, of your own mother, Emily, I meant your stepmother, 
the present Mrs. Vernon. You have not seen much of her. She is not, 
perhaps, so highly gifted by nature as my first wife was, but she is an 
excellent and most deserving woman, and 1 hope, Emily, that you will 
endeavour to win her approbation, and that you will remember the claims 
she has upon your respect and regard.” 

Most certainly, my dear sir,” replied Emily. ‘I hope I shall never 
fail in the respect. that is due to Mrs. Vernon. But tell me, is not my 
mother’s picture hanging in the drawing-room? How I shall love to look 
at it!” 

“No,” said Mr. Vernon, in rather an embarrassed manner, “ it does 
not hang there now; it was taken down when the room was new papered, 
and—and—it has not been replaced there. I hope I need not suggest to 
you the impropriety of talking much about your own mother to Mrs. 
Vernon. You must be sensible that to her the subject cannot be par- 
ticularly agreeable.” 

Emily promised that she would never intrude this or any other subject 
on Mrs. Vernon which might be unwelcome to her ; and observing by her 
father’s expression of countenance that allusions to his first wife gave him 
pain, she abstained from any further questions or recollections, and they 
both relapsed into their former silence. 

Arrived at Vernon Hall, Emily was presented to her stepmother in 
due form, who received her with such frozen civility, scarcely to be called 
courtesy, that she could not but perceive, the moment she entered her 
father’s house, what an unwelcome intruder she was there. 

In an instant, Mr. Vernon was surrounded by a number of ugly, red- 
haired children, clamouring for what he had brought them from London. 
“* Where is my wax doll, papa?” and, “ Papa, I want my top.” “ Give 
me the tea-things you promised to bring me ;” and, “ Papa, I must have 
the hobby-horse I told you to buy for me.” 

“* Why, you little goose,” said the perplexed papa to the last speaker, 
“did you expect me to bring a hobby-horse in my pocket?” 
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“Then you haven’t brought it? Mamma, mamma!” roared the 
youngster, stamping his little foot with passion, “that naughty, ugly 
papa has not brought my hobby-horse. Oh, my hobby-horse, my hobby- 
horse !” and choking with sobs, “the baby,” as his mother called him, was 
borne away in the brawny arms of his nurse, who in vain exerted her 
strength to save herself from the kicking, scratching, and biting he was 
so liberally bestowing on her. 

The sturdy little claimants being at length appeased by promises that 
their various toys should be forthcoming when papa’s trunk was unpacked, 
peace was happily restored, and their attention was directed to their 
“ new sister,” whom they greeted by pointing at her, making faces at her, 
and showing all the marks of childish rudeness to her they could think 
of. Enmily’s flattering reception gave her no great earnest of future com- 
fort, and she was thankful when, after a very heavy evening, she was 
permitted, on the score of fatigue, to retire at an early hour to her 
apartment. 

The next morning passed in the stupidest manner possi le, for Mrs. 
Vernon seemed to consider it a point of politeness to sit all day totally 
idle, bearing Emily company in the largest drawing-room, which was 
seldom used but when parties were given at Vernon Hall. From this 
room the children were excluded, for, as Mrs. Vernon justly remarked, 
“ Children destroyed furniture so much, and particularly carpets.” Rude 
and boisterous, however, as her young brothers and sisters were, Emily 
would have hailed their presence as a relief from the catechetical sort of 
conversation Mrs. Vernon thought fit to maintain with her—a conversa- 
tion which was kept up at intervals in the dryest and most forced manner, 
while the awful pauses were filled up by ill-repressed yawns on the part of 
Mrs. Vernon, and a kind of vibrating motion of the foot, which people 
who are not over-burdened with good breeding sometimes resort to when 
suffering from restraint and uneasiness. 

But the longest penance mast have an end, and Emily had at length 
the satisfaction to witness the close of the first day she had spent under 
the paternal roof. A second and a third day passed in the same exceed- 
ingly irksome manner, and, to add to poor Emily’s annoyance, the state 
of the weather made it impossible even to seek as a resource a stroll in 
the grounds. 

“Good Heavens!” thought Emily, “I hope Mrs. Vernon does not 
intend that every succeeding day shall be spent in this manner, sitting on 
two opposite arm-chairs, staring at each other, aud squeezing out a mono- 
syllable now and then. Perhaps she means this uncomfortable mounting 
of guard upon me every morning for hospitable attention. I shall certainly 
beg her to release herself from this duty, which cannot be more agreeable 
to her than it is to me.” 

Emily accordingly took courage next morning after breakfast to hope 
that Mrs. Vernon would not make a stranger of her, and that she would 
pursue her accustomed occupations without thinking of her. Mrs. Vernon 
did not know whether to take offence at the hint that Emily could dis- 
pense with her company, or to be glad that she might rid herself, with a 
safe conscience, of the constant society of Emily, which was a martyrdom 
she had thought it necessary to inflict on herself. Mr. Vernon, however, 
who happened to be present, settled the matter by saying, “ Emily, Mrs. 
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Vernon has been so kind and considerate as to devote much of her 
valuable time to you, because she thought that after your recent loss you 
might be cilenihaly if left to yourself.” He paused, and Emily having, 
as was expected, expressed her gratitude for Mrs. Vernon’s goodness, but 
her reluctance to intrude on her important avocations, Mr. Vernon con- 
tinued: “ Certainly—certainly; you must accustom yourself to find some 
employment here in the country to pass your time, without depending 
entirely on society ; and so, Dorothy (turning to his wife), the sooner she 
begins the better. You have your hands full of business, and I am sure 
Emily does not wish you to neglect it; on the contrary, I hope she will 
soon be able to assist you, and will learn, by your example, to become a 
good housekeeper and a good manager, and a good wife by-and-by, if we 
can find any of our squires hereabouts to fancy her with these pale 
cheeks.” 

The compliment to Mrs. Vernon’s excellences was well timed, and 
having put her into good humour, she condescended to say she did not 
doubt Miss Emily would learn by-and-by what should be a woman’s chief 
study, all that was necessary to make home comfortable. At present not 
much could be expected from her, for it was well known young ladies 
brought up in London knew nothing about being notable in a house, and 
got all their education from Italian signors and French dancing-masters, 
and such sort of people. Having pronounced this sapient speech with 
much self-satisfaction, Mrs. Vernon adjourned to those parts of her house 
which were more frequently favoured with her presence than her draw- 
ing-rooms, and Emily was left, for the first time since she came to Vernon 
Hall, to her own devices. 

The first use that Emily made of her liberty was to search in all the 
rooms to which she had access for her mother’s picture. While thus 
employed she encountered one of her little brothers, who had been won 
by the gentleness of her manners, and was already beginning to become 
fond of her. Master Samuel, or Sammy, as he was commonly called, 
begged to know what she was looking for. She mentioned a portrait 
that used to hang in the drawing-room. Oh,” said the little boy, “I 
know that pretty lady with white beads twisted in her hair, and a dress 
almost as black as yours.” Yes, Emily said, the dress was a dark purple, 
and the hair was confined with a string of pearls. Sammy told her that 
he would show her where it was, if she would promise not to tell his 
mamma, who was angry if anybody liked to look at that pretty lady’s 

icture. 
. He led her forthwith to a garret-room filled with lumber and trash of 
all descriptions : old trunks, bundles of rags, broken china, headless nails, 
torn newspapers, and a most extraordinary assortment of useless trumpery, 
which Mrs. Vernon, in her great economy, had gathered together for the 
benefit of the mice and spiders which inhabited that dusty apartment. 
Here, with its face turned towards the wall, and placed between two old 
greasy candle-boxes, Emily found the ill-used portrait of the beautiful 
Mrs. Vernon. Long and earnestly did she gaze on the lovely features— 
on the clear, soft, hazel eyes that seemed to partake of her melancholy, 
and longer would she have stayed to look at the almost speaking resem- 
blance of one so loved and lamented, had not her brother earnestly be- 
sought her to come away, assuring her, in an agony of terror, that if his 
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mamma found out he was there, and had shown Emily the picture, she 
would first whip him severely, and then starve him on bread and water for 
aweek. “For you have no idea,” he said, “sister Emily, how mamma 
hates this pretty picture. Nurse told us mamma had the drawing-room 
new papered on purpose to get a pretence for taking down the picture, 
because she was so angry that she found papa one day looking at it; and 
she said, if it were put up again she would go away, and never come 
back to the house any more.” 

Emily was astonished at Mrs. Vernon’s narrow-minded jealousy of a 
mere portrait, but she did not blame his mother to the little boy, in com- 
passion to whose fears, however, she immediately left the condemned 
painting and its unworthy abode. 


III. 


THE STEPMOTHER. 


From this period, the whole of that portion of Emily’s time, which she 
was permitted to enjoy alone, was devoted by her to drawing in her own 
apartment. Music was in a manner forbidden her, and of books she had 
none, except a few favourite authors she had brought with her. The 
pianoforte, for there was one in the house, was —_ kept locked, and 
by Mrs. Vernon’s orders Emily’s harp had been placed in the largest 
drawing-room, which she never permitted to be used but on great occa- 
sions. ‘The mirrors, in general, were shrouded in thick muslin to kee 
the flies off—the backs of the chairs covered with paper—and the blue 
damask furniture enveloped in coarse linen slips to prevent soiling. 

Emily had some recollection of a library where her mother used to 
spend much of her time; this, she found, had been metamorphosed into 
a nursery, because it opened upon a shady lawn, and was so convenient 
for the children to run out and in, without having any steps where they 
might be breaking their necks. The books had been removed to a room 
which was appropriated to Mr. Vernon’s use when he chose to be 
studious—that is to say, to dip into the latest reviews, or glance over the 
newest magazines ; but the bookcases, like the pianoforte, were always 
carefully locked, and where to find the keys seemed a mystery not to be 
fathomed. 

Mr. Vernon, though a sensible man, was not fond of literary pursuits; 
and as to Mrs. Vernon, the only works she patronised were cookery books, 
of which a very numerous collection adorned a shelf in her dressing-room, 
and were headed by a magnificently bound prayer-book, and a copy of 
Fordyce’s Sermons to Young Women: these comprising the whole stock 
of religious instruction to which she resorted on those Sundays when any- 
thing prevented her performing her devotions at the parish church. 

Emily was surprised to see so few visitors at Vernon Hall. She was 
not then aware how much Mrs. Vernon had avoided the society of the 
neighbouring families, and had sought that of persons inferior certainly 
in point of situation in life, though perhaps more on a par with herself in 
the scale of ladylike manners and mental acquirements. The intercourse 
of the Vernons with their neighbours, since Mr. Vernon’s second mar- 
riage, was entirely confined to occasional formal morning visits, and to 
three or four dinner-parties, on an average, in the course of the year. 
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Mrs. Vernon’s favourite friends lived in the adjacent village, and of 
these she was most intimate with a Mrs. Andrews, the wife of the village 
apothecary, a lady who was a great adept at making caudles, whey, and 
all similar compositions ; the sisters of the village attorney, Miss Aramenta 
and Miss Priscilla Lover, two young ladies from forty to forty-five, who 
excelled in knitting purses, working baby-caps, &c. &c. ; and last, though 
not least, the widow Robe, a retired milliner, who, in return for the 
honour of Mrs. Vernon’s notice, the occasional use of Mrs. Vernon’s car- 
riage, the presents of game and fruit she sent, made up Mrs, Vernon’s 
gowns and altered her caps gratis. 

If Emily’s mornings were solitary and cheerless, her evenings were 
positively disagreeable. She never attempted to walk even in the gardens 
without being pursued by her young brothers and sisters hallooing after 
her, pushing her about, pelting her with nuts, gooseberries, and gravel 
from the walks, or being accompanied by the solemn Mrs. Vernon, whose 
wearisome common-places and pompous nonsense were still more disgust- 
ing to her than the rough romping of the ill-trained children. When 
candles were brought in, which was never done until a late hour in 
summer, Mr. Vernon always established himself in a certain high-backed 
leather chair and read, or went to sleep over a newspaper; Mrs. Vernon 
invariably resorted to her work-table, where she had a store of plain work, 
which she was always in a hurry-to finish, but which, to Emily’s wearied 
eyes, seemed as endless a labour as Penelope’s web; and poor Emily her- 
self contrived some light work, with which she endeavoured to pass the 
time, but which never failed to draw wrathful or sneering looks from her 
industrious stepmother. 

On one of these tiresome evenings, when Emily was groaning in spirit 
at the odious and unprofitable life she was compelled to lead—a life 
equally devoid of pleasure, interest, and improvement—she was surprised 
by Mrs. Vernon’s asking her if she would play on the pianoforte. “ If 
it would not be unpleasant to you, Miss Emily,” she said, “I dare say 
your father would like a tune.” 

“ Or a song, Emily,” said Mr. Vernon, looking up from his eternal 
newspaper. “I think I have heard you are a famous singer. Suppose 
you give us now a specimen of your powers.” 

Emily replied that she would be extremely happy to play or sing, and 
Mrs. Vernon having produced the long invisible key of the pianoforte, 
Emily asked her father what she should sing—what kind of music he 
liked. “Oh, anything,” he said, “ child—anything ; but let us have one 
of your best songs.” ‘Thus exhorted, Emily sat down to the instrument 
and sang, with infinite taste and much execution, an admired cavatina of 
Rossini’s. When she had finished it she looked half round, and was 
greeted by her father with a dry and laconic “ Humph !” while her step- 
mother, with an ill-natured smile, said, 

“ Miss Emily, I dare say that quivering and quavering is all very fine, 
and Frenchified, and fashionable, but your father is a plain John Bull, 
and does not understand these outlandish songs. Perhaps you would 
favour him with a Scotch tune. Unless,” she added, with a sneer, ‘ they 
are too vulgar for you to have learned.” 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Vernon, laying down his newspaper and approaching 
the pianoforte, “‘ give us something simple, Emily—a Scotch or Irish air 
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that one can make something of. For my part, I don’t care for songs 
unless I can understand the words.” 

*‘] don’t remember a great many Scotch or Irish airs, sir,” replied 
Emily, “but such as I know I shall be glad to sing. But perhaps, 
ma’am,” she continued, addressing Mrs. Vernon, “ you can tell me the 
names of some which may be favourites of my father’s.” 

“ Why, yes,” said Mrs. Vernon, graciously, “there is ‘Oh Lesbia 
hath a beaming Eye,’ and that beautiful song, ‘ Jessie of Dunblane.’ Do 
you remember, Mr. Vernon, my dear, how fond you used to be of ‘ Jessie 
of Dunblane’ when J used to sing it to you?” / 

Mr. Vernon did indeed well remember how in the first months of their 
marriage he had frequently been compelled to listen to and seem pleased 
with her screech-owl voice in this her favourite performance, and how 
grateful he was to Providence who sent a daughter soon to engross all 
Mrs. Verron’s time, and to win her, by the cares of maternity, from those 
accomplishments which she then thought it necessary to lay aside. He 
underwent a momentary struggle between sincerity and safety, for to 
have slighted Mrs. Vernon’s former or present doings would have been 
to have brought down a storm on his own head, which, from experience 
of its violence, he always studied to avoid. With some dexterity, how- 
ever, he extricated himself from his dilemma, by answering, with a tap on 
her freckled cheek, 

“Ah, Dorothy, Iam sure that Emily will not do that song justice. 
I never wish to hear that song again now that you have given up 
singing.” 

Mrs. Vernon, happily, interpreted this speech into a compliment, and 
lisping in an affected, fondling manner, “ Ah, flatterer!”’ she playfull 
twitched the thin locks that were scattered over his bald head. Emily felt 
a little at a loss what to do during this specimen of conjugal flirtation. She 
took refuge, however, in preluding, and as soon as the little tender scene 
was over, she sang the very simplest Scotch air she could remember. 
This song, *‘ Braw Lads on Gala Water,’ was really beautiful, and Mr. 
Vernon expressed himself much pleased. ‘Two or three others succeeded, 
until Emily’s small stock of Scotch was exhausted; seeing, however, that 
her father looked gratified, and being anxious to oblige him, Emily was 
unwilling to stop. She therefore commenced that very pathetic Irish air to 
which Moore has written those exquisite words, ‘‘ As a beam o’er the face 
of the waters may glow.” She sang the first verse most touchingly, but 
when she came to the second verse a tide of feeling and recollection 
rushed upon her, her voice faltered, and in a moment she burst into a 
passion of tears. 

This unlucky sensibility instantly put to flight the unusual harmony 
which had prevailed, her father muttering angrily, ‘stupid nonsense ! 
I hate snivelling fools!” immediately strode away from the pianoforte, 
and ensconcing himself again in his aceustomed chair, seized sulkily upon 
the neglected newspaper; while Mrs. Vernon, with a vinegar aspect, 
began to apologise for having troubled Miss Vernon to do what was so 
disagreeable to her. 

“ Really,” she said, “I am sorry, very sorry for having been the inno- 
cent cause of so much annoyance to you, Miss Vernon; I am sure it was 
_ avery unlucky request of mine, but I could not suppose that merely 
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asking you for a tune to please your father would have vexed you so 
much. Really, it is a great pity when people have such vastly fine feel- 
ings one does not know how to please them, or what will offend them. 
I am sure poor dear Mr. Vernon would rather never hear the sound of 
music in his life than have such a sad fuss about it.” 

Emily was much provoked at Mrs. Vernon’s rudeness, but she made 
no reply to it, and the rest of the evening she was treated much as a 
naughty child who had been put into a corner, and felt not unlike a 
culprit who had been detected in some heavy misdemeanour. This in- 
cident did not tend to improve Mrs. and Miss Vernon’s regard for each 
other. Emily became every day more cold, silent, and reserved, though 
she scrupulously attended to the most punctilious politeness ; while Mrs. 
Vernon, enraged at her calm dignity, yet mistaking her ladylike com- 
posure for want of spirit, showed more and more her imperious, querulous, 
and vexatious temper and manners. 


IV. 


A PLEASANT ADDITION TO A FAMILY CIRCLE. 


THE unvaried monotony, the hourly increasing ennui of her life, and 
the trials of her patience and temper from her stepmother’s manifold 
and ingenious arts of tormenting, were more than Emily’s spirits could 
bear, unaccustomed as she had been to suffering or to domestic uneasi- 
ness. She continued to appear, indeed, outwardly calm, but her thoughts 
were tinged with gloom, and she became a prey to that deep corroding 
melancholy, which only those can understand who have ever lived with- 
out hope, without prospect, and without aim. She was required to make 
no difficult and noble sacrifices; she had no duties to perform which 
called into action the energies of her mind; her lot was one of only 
passive suffering, infinitely the worst to bear, as the experience of those 
who have been schooled in unhappiness can too truly witness. She 
never breathed one word of complaint or discontent, but her looks she 
could not disguise ; and the sadness of these drew forth occasional sharp 
reproofs from her father, and endless taunts, sneers, reproaches, and 
chidings from Mrs. Vernon. The day never passed in peace for poor 
Emily ; everything that she did do, and everything that she did not do, 
was equally sure of displeasing her fretful stepmother, whose constant 
teazing ill humour seemed to know no change but in the change of its 
object. 

Twelve weary months had passed in this most weary manner, and the 
second summer of Emily’s hopeless imprisonment at Vernon Hall was 
dragging on, when one day Mrs. Vernon came to her with an open 
letter in her hand, and announced the approaching arrival of her sister, 
a Bridget Tibbs, who was coming to spend some months with 
them. 

“ You will be glad, no doubt, Emily,” she said, “to have a companion 
about your own age” (for so Mrs. Vernon slurred over more than a dozen 
= of difference between the ages of the young ladies), ‘girls always 

ave so many little things to say to each other; and you will find 
Bridget a most amiable creature; her only fault is that she has too 
much feeling for this world, so very sensitive that a word of unkindness 
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almost kills her; but I am sure that she and you will be quite hand and 

glove; and now I must go and see that her room is quite nice and in 

order, for Bridget is so remarkably tidy that she can’t bear to see a pin’s 
point wrong.” 

Mrs. Vernon bustled away, leaving Emily lost in wonder how nature 
could have formed two sisters so very different, if Miss Bridget Tibbs were 
indeed the victim of delicate sensibility thus described. ‘If, however,” 
thought Emily, “ she has anything like feeling or sentiment in her eom- 

osition her society will assuredly be a relief; and notwithstanding her 
Eeing so nearly related to that most disagreeable Mrs. Vernon, she may 
be very much the reverse of her in every respect ; notwithstanding her 
vulgar name, she may be a very refined, amiable, and interesting young 
woman.” Emily thus settled in her own mind that the family circle was 
about to receive a very pleasant addition, and she felt her spirits some- 
what exhilarated by this expectation. 

After dinner, she was standing on a terrace contemplating the beauty 
of the evening, when she observed a stranger—a female—making her 
way towards the house. This person, who was carrying a silk travelling 
cloak over one arm, and a bundle on the other, was equipped in a 
crushed dirty white cambric dress, so tight in its old-fashioned propor- 
tions, that it in no way veiled the extremely awkward motion with 
which she walked, jerking every joint as if her limbs had suffered dislo- 
cation in the dungeons of the Inquisition. A large poke-bonnet, adorned 
with flaunting yellow ribbons, and a thick black veil, concealed her fea- 
tures, but Emily could distinctly hear her puffing and panting appa- 
rently from heat and fatigue. She was wondering who it could be, 
as the visitors of the servants always approached the house in another 
direction, when her amazement was increased by perceiving Mrs. Vernon 
rush forward and greet the figure with warm welcomings as “her dear 
Biddy.” 

* Good Heavens!” said Emily to herself, “can that coarse dowdy- 
looking personage, whom I should have mistaken for a washerwoman 
bringing home her day’s work, be the much-praised Bridget ?”’ 

In a few minutes all doubts were at an end, by her being summoned 
for the ceremony of introduction. She expected at least to see a gentle, 
timid-looking person, and she felt a degree of pity for the being in whom 
such external disadvantages were coupled with an extremely delicate 
mind and sensitive temper; what then was her increased surprise when 
she beheld face to face the object of her silent commiseration? She 
absolutely recoiled from the bold, stormy countenance that appeared be- 
fore her, compared to which even Mrs. Vernon’s peevish face was placid. 

Miss Bridget took great credit to herself for having “stolen a march 
upon them.” ‘But I hope, good people,” she said, “ I’m not come too 
soon? Brother Bob looks quite blue, 1 declare.” Mr. Vernon, who was 
thus unceremoniously designated, replied that he thought it would have 
been much better if she had adhered to his arrangement, and had gone 
on under the protection of his friend Mr. to the town of G . 
where the coach stopped, and where he had given orders that his carriage 
should meet her; he wondered how she could choose to be set down on 
the high road, and quite unattended. 

The lady averred that she saw no necessity for the carriage coming all 
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that way to fetch her, when she found she could be set down “ quite con- 
venient” so near Vernon Hall; she had stopped at a very decent ale- 
house, and had not had more than a mile or two to walk, and as she had 
left “ her things” at the said alehouse, she desired that they might be sent 
for forthwith. 

In a day or two after Miss Bridget’s arrival, Emily kept very much out 
of the way, concluding that the sisters might have many little matters to 
communicate to each other, and that the presence of a stranger, like her- 
self, might be a restraint. It seemed, however, that Mrs. Vernon, always 
prone to take offence, considered this a slight to her sister, and she told 
Emily, very sharply, that she was sorry Miss Vernon did not condescend 
to consider her relations good enough to associate with; that she certainly 
never would have invited Miss Bridget if she had expected that she was 
to be insulted under her roof. 

Thus admonished, Emily found it necessary to establish herself during 
the morning in the breakfast-parlour, where these ladies sat. Mrs. Vernon 
had her loaded work-table to resort to, and Miss Bridget was also provided 
with a well-stuffed work-basket of ample dimensions. Emily had taken 
some sketches in the neighbourhood, which she was anxious to fill up; she 
therefore brought her portfolio and pencils down stairs; but she had not 
proceeded far in her employment when she was forced to lay it aside, the 
occasional cutting of her pencil made Mrs. Vernon so wretched about her 
carpet. She then had recourse to her embroidery-frame, and was shading 
some flowers beautifully in floss silk and chenille on satin, when she was 
abruptly asked by Miss Bridget, after sundry short coughs, nods, and 
winks between the sisters, what she was doing? She answered, 

“ Embroidering a bag.” 

** And what is the use of it ?” demanded Miss Bridget. 

Emily said it was of no great use, certainly, but she thought it a pretty 
and ladylike work, and it was one she was particularly fond of. 

“Oh!” said Miss Tibbs, “ pretty and ladylike! Very great recom- 
mendations, to be sure. But some people were born to be fine ladies, I 
suppose, and never to think of anything so vulgar as usefulness. It 
must be a very fine thing to be brought up an heiress, as 1 believe you 
were, Miss Vernon ?”’ 

‘This malicious allusion to poor Emily’s former prospects was not 
allowed to pass without further remark, for Mrs Vernon, taking up the 
subject, said, with a toss of her head and a sort of preparatory groan, 
“ Heiress indeed! It was a wicked act of that Mrs. Stanley to take her 
brother’s child and bring her up in all her own follies and fancies, under 
pretence that she was going to do for her, and then send her back penni- 
less on her father’s hands, poor man.” 

Rudeness to herself Emily could and would bear, but she would not 
permit her lamented aunt to be spoken of disrespectfully in her presence. 
She answered with so much feeling and spirit that even the vulgar as- 
surance of Mrs. Vernon and her sister was abashed, and they were silent 
for some time, if not civil. Emily did not think it necessary to lay aside 
her embroidery because she had been questioned as to its utility, but ona 
subsequent morning, when the three ladies were assembled, another and 
a more successful attack was made upon her. Mrs. Vernon began 
lamenting “ the load of work she had to do,” and thanking Heaven that 
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she had now, however, the assistance of one so clever as her sister. To 
which Miss Bridget replied she was always glad to make herself useful, 
and she had no doubt Miss Vernon would give them her assistance when 
the bag she was so busy about was finished. 

Emily said she would willingly contribute any aid in her power, but 
she really was afraid she would do more harm than good. 

“Oh! by no means,” exclaimed Miss Bridget, catching at the occasion 
to annoy her. “ You could do a great deal; and if you only made a shirt 
a week it would be something, you know.” 

“You, Bridget,” said Mrs. Vernon, “can make a shirt in a day, can’t 
ou ?” 

“ Yes, if I sit at my seam,” responded the clever young lady ; “and so 
if Miss Vernon will only stitch these collars and wristbands which I 
have cut out, we shall soon get through brother Bob’s two dozen 
shirts.” 

“J wish they were done,” said Mrs. Vernon, “for the poor dear 
children have hardly a rag to wear, and we must set about putting their 
wardrobe in order next. Emily,” she continued, “ I wish you would put 
away that useless embroidery, and since you can hold a needle, that you 
woul assist to make up your father’s linen. It is surely more your busi- 
ness to work for him than my sister’s.” 

A bundle of wristbands, &c., were accordingly handed to Emily, who, 
as she did everything neatly, performed the task assigned her well, but, 
from want of practice, so slowly as to call forth contemptuous shrugs and 
sneering smiles from her ill-bred companions. Mrs. Vernon having,thus, 
through Miss Bridget’s agency, ascertained that Emily could sew, took 
complete possession of her time, and pursued her with different pieces of 
work even when she sought refuge in her own apartment. She con- 
gratulated herself on having thus taught Emily “one of the chief duties 
of woman,” for Mrs. Vernon’s creed held the whole duty of woman to be 
—to sew plain work well and quickly, to scold her servants, and to make 
puddings, pies, and preserves. 

In vain Emily repeated her opinion that there were different duties 
belonging to, and different occupations suitable for, the different ranks 
and circumstances of life. That it was right and praiseworthy in those 
ladies whose incomes were unfortunately very narrow, to submit to all 
sorts of domestic drudgery, and that they should do it actively and cheer- 
fully; but that those who were happily blessed with a competency, if not 
with fortune, were not called upon to devote their time constantly to 
needlework, and not at all to those avocations which were more imme- 
diately the business of their servants, such as the manufacture of confec- 
tionary, pastry, &c. That she considered it to be incumbent on every 
rational woman to attend in some measure to the improvement of her 
mind, and on every lady not to neglect the acquirement of those accom- 
plishments which gave such a charm to society, and contribute so much to 
the happiness of domestic life. She said that there were many poor, re- 
spectable females whose only means of subsistence depends on the use of 
their needle, and she thought that in giving work to them ladies united 
charity and comfort; whereas, by labouring morning, noon, and night 
themselves, they were in a manner defrauding the indigent, without per- 
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it was a duty to pay some attention to mental improvement, Emily quoted 
a sentence of the pious and excellent Dr. Watts : 

“ All persons are under some obligation to improve their own under- 
standing, otherwise it will be a barren desert, or a forest overgrown with 
weeds and brambles. Universal ignorance or infinite errors will over- 
spread the mind which is utterly neglected and lies without cultivation.” 
But even with this high authority to back her arguments, they were re- 
ceived with contempt, and both Dr. Watts and herself were treated with 
scorn and contumely by the prejudiced and narrow-minded individuals to 
whose wearisome society she was unfortunately condemned. 

Deprived now of all liberty but that of her own sad thoughts, Emily 
mentally assured herself that her situation could be no worse, and had 
not her religious belief forbidden it, she would have prayed to be released 
by death from her hopeless bondage. But though she involuntarily 
longed to share with her departed aunt the peace of the grave, she dared 
not ask that the period might be hastened, and she felt that it was her 
duty to submit with patience to the trials a wise power had seen fit to 
inflict on her. She was, however, mistaken in conceiving that the dis- 
agreeables of her present life could not be increased, and she little antici- 
pated the fresh annoyances which the amiable Miss Bridget was preparing 
for her. It had occurred to that worthy that Emily might be made useful 
as a governess to the children; accordingly, she opened her plan to Mrs. 
Vernon in Emily’s own presence. 

“T have been thinking,” she said, ‘ Dorothy, that since Miss Vernon 
is so fond of music, and drawing, and reading, and‘all these things, she 
might employ herself quite pleasantly, and very usefully, by teaching the 
children. Dolly, and Sarah, and Sammy are old enough now to need 
some schooling, and Miss Vernon has such notions about education, I 
am sure she could Jearn them as well as any master or mistress, and it 
would save having a governess, or paying board at a school for some time 
at least.” 

“Dear yes!” exclaimed Mrs. Vernon. ‘I wonder, Bridget, I never 
thought of this before. I am really much obliged to you for proposing 
this plan. Dolly is ten years old, and Sarah eight, and Sammy seven, 
and I don’t believe they know B from a bull’s foot yet. I dare say Emily 
will bring them on very fast, and I am sure Mr. Vernon will be quite 
pleased, for he has been telling me he thought Dolly was old enough to 
learn something else than dressing her dolls. She has begun to sew her 
sampler, to be sure, but she will do that better if she knows her letters ; 
so, Emily, this will be the very thing for you, and I'll tell Mr. Vernon 
that it is all settled.” 

Emily had remained silent from astonishment, and looked absolutely 
aghast at the new torment devised for her. She was fond of children, and 
had her little brother and sisters been at all docile and intelligent, she 
might have felt no reluctance in devoting a portion of her time to teach 
their young ideas how to shoot; but to undertake the tuition of three 
spoiled, petulant, rude, stupid children, was an exercise of patience that 
she could not think of submitting to. She therefore, to Mrs. Vernon’s 
no small surprise, who considered that her will should be law to all in her 


house, except to Miss Bridget, civilly but decidedly declined the task, and, 
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moreover, ventured to remark that she thought the children would be 
much the better of being sent to some school where they would be 
governed with firmness, though treated with kindness. This hint of her 
opinion, that Mrs. Vernon was guilty of mismanaging her children, gave 
rise to a storm of wrath on the part of that lady, in which she was duly 
seconded by her sympathising sister, who said every rude thing she could 
short of downright personal abuse to the offending Emily. 

Miss Bridget’s very fine feelings and sensitive delicacy, which had been 
so eulogised by Mrs. Vernon, consisted solely in an extreme touchiness 
of disposition, and a more than common selfishness of character. It is 
true she would burst into tears if the least word were said to wound her 
own inordinate self-love, but she could, with smiling calmness, make 
speeches the most cutting and insulting to the feelings of others; and in 
her actions she had two rules, one for other people, another for herself. 
She would have thought it the most grievous persecution had she been 
compelled to do anything, however trifling, that was disagreeable to her- 
self; yet she coolly determined on imposing upon poor Emily a heavy, 
thankless, and daily task, which was to destroy every remnant of comfort 
her irksome situation might yet possess. Emily hoped her decided 
refusal to become governess to Mrs. Vernon’s children would be sufficient, 
and that a plan so unpleasant to her would not again be mentioned—at 
least, not insisted on. But she little knew the pertinacity of Miss 
Bridget’s temper. Mrs. Vernon, indeed, was so offended at Emily’s 
prompt negative and subsequent observation that she would have let the 
matter pass, resenting it only by increased incivility in the little daily 
routine of intercourse. But the original mover of the bright scheme was 
not to be defeated so easily ; and having privately won over Mr. Vernon 
to her side by setting forth all the advantages of her plan, she soon had 
the satisfaction of beholding the success of her machinations. Mr. Vernon 
made it his own earnest request—nay, positive command—to his daughter 
that she should commence the instruction of all his younger children, 
except “the baby,” who, being only four years old, was still to continue 
under the care of his nurse. 

Emily in vain pleaded her want of skill in tuition, and her incom- 
petency to do justice to the children; Mr. Vernon was not to be refused, 
and with a heavy heart she entered next day on her fatiguing and 
arduous labour—a labour which was rendered still more disagreeable 
by the constant interference and animadversions of the ignorant and 
conceited mother and aunt of her riotous and thick-headed pupils. 
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A GERMAN IN LONDON. 


A coop deal has been lately written and said about French apprecia- 
tion of England and the English, and the contrast afforded between an 
Esquiros and an Assollant has been sufficiently discussed. Not so long 
ago, a Belgian officer, enjoying a month’s holiday among us, on his return 
home wrote such an account of us and our institutions as we might blush 
to quote from, such a flattering view does he take of everything he 
witnessed. Abuse and eulogy have both done good, perhaps, as correc- 
tives to each other: few Frenchmen of the present day probably believe 
that our duchesses regularly intoxicate themselves with gin at the dinner- 
table, or that milor still drags miladi to Smithfield with a halter round 
her neck, and disposes of her for a shilling and a pot of afnaf. On the 
other hand, the somewhat exaggerated notions entertained as to our ad- 
mirable police system have been modified by bitter experience, and the 
workhouse, when regarded nearer, does not appear to be that fairy palace 
which some French enthusiasts represent it. 

Of all the books about England which the present wonderful year has 
brought forth on the Continent—and they are legion—the one most 
adapted to give the reader a fair notion of the world’s capital is Dr. Julius 
Rodenberg’s new volume, called “Day and Night in London.”* We 
have already travelled in this gentleman’s pleasant company through 
various districts of the United Kingdom: we have visited with him an 
Irish pattern and a Welsh marriage in these pages; and, if our memory 
serve us, have also taken a walk with him through London. But the 
present volume, for practical information, far surpasses any of his previous 
efforts, and even Englishmen may learn a few novelties about London 
from its pages, as we purpose showing. The first subject which Dr. 
Rodenberg takes up is “ the streets of London,” which certainly admits 
of a vast deal being said. We need hardly add that he selects his streets, 
for his volume would scarce contain a catalogue of their names in extenso. 
The first street to which he alludes is Regent-street, of wltich he says : 

Why do I begin with Regent-street ? Because it is that London street which 
is least like London proper, and it might just as well be in Berlin or Paris. The 
man from the Continent feels himself soonest at home in Regent-street, and it 
is the paradise of foreigners. Nowhere, in all London, can so many hats and 
bonnets in the Parisian style be seen. The Londoner has a remarkably sharp 
organ for the continental hat, and there are people who immediately on their 
arrival go to Gibus in order to anglicise themselves. Gibus is a Frenchman, and 
I might even take him for a German; for who can manage better to deny his 
country, if only with a hat, than the German? Some Frenchmen never change 
their hats: they are those who live in the small squares and side-streets off 
Regent-street, and in the afternoon and later measure the length and breadth of 
this street. I have never been able to make out these gentry, but perhaps they 
are teachers of languages, or dancing-masters, or musicians. They seem to have 
nothing to do, and to be here only to lazer, and they probably continue the 
labour of the Boulevards in Regent-street. In the season, Re ent-street belongs 
to the nobility and gentry of Great Britain: then the stately carriages, which 


* Tag und Nacht in Lendon. Von Julius Rodenberg. Berlin: Seehagen. 
London: Bender. 
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in their comfortable width resemble four-post beds on wheels, stop before the 
lofty shop-fronts. Regent-street is the street of fashion and luxury: it smells 
of spring flower and — club, and Piver’s elegant little shop, with its brown 
and gold walls, its polished flacons and soft gloves, is the first thing that occurs 
to us when we think of Regent-street. The purchasers are the ladies of the 
aristocracy, and the most brilliant shops are in the hands of foreigners. We can 
imagine the Englishman driving an omnibus, piling up a tower of fish or fruit- 
baskets, or writing a powerful romance, but we can scarce imagine him with a 
Beduin burnous in his hand, trying it on a Belgravian beauty, or playing the 
violin in a concert-room. .... After six the scene changes, and no coroneted 
carriage can be seen. Another public appears: other ladies with eyes at times 
no less beautiful, and with silk dresses which rustle quite as much. Then, till 
long past midnight, the broad pavement on the right resembles the floor of a 
ball-room, and the Quadrant the scene of an Attic night, full of laughter and 


assurances, and whispers in every European language. But we will say nothing 
about this. 


After describing the principal streets and the extraordinary traffic in 
them, which never fails to strike the intelligent foreigner, Dr. Rodenberg 
winds up his chapter with the following remarks: “ I knew an old Ger- 
man who kept a small shop in London, and who, whenever he crossed 
London-bridge, infallibly broke out into one of these exclamations : 
‘What must London cost!’ or, ‘What a great place England is!’ The 
reader will smile, but the writer of these lines does not smile; he seeks 
in vain for words; he feels that the old German expressed the exact 
truth in his two exclamations, for language does not suffice to give an 
idea of the grandeur, riches, and colours of this world, which is cailed 
London.” Of the parks of London, Dr. Rodenberg also gives a very 
favourable report, and corrects a prevalent error among his countrymen 
about the fashionable value of Regent’s Park. In truth, the London 
parks have a peculiar stamp of their own, and they can neither be com- 
pared with the Champs Elysées of Paris, or the Thiergarten of Berlin, 
They are not gardens, or at least are not so yet, though recent altera- 
tions seem to point to that result, but a luxurious commingling of 
meadow, wood, and water. Their size, so Dr. Rodenberg tells us, is 
the first thing that strikes the foreigner, and next their perennial 
verdure : 


I have frequently stopped before a flower-bed, and while my eye satiated itself 
with the burning red of the azaleas, the flashing gold of the marigolds, or the 
purple show of the gilliflowers, I asked myself whether this magic colouring 
were peculiar to the more favoured soil of England? 1 believe, though, that 
this pleasant effect is due rather to the mass than to the individual flower, which 
differs in name though not in colour from our flora. As in all other things, in 
which a working on the senses is intended, the Englishman manages to create 
an effect unknown to us, by producing a fulness of the mass before the indi- 
vidual is noticed. In our gardens we see the flower itself first, but in the 
English parks the mass of them engages our attention before we can examine of 
what various specimens it is composed. This round bed is dark-red with a 
yellow belt ; that other all blue with a red girdle.* We Germans are more sober 
—or more ideal, if you will—and common gardeners are metaphysiciaus. 


We may mention that this effect, which, we believe, Sir Joseph Paxton 
first made known at the Crystal Palace, may be seen in the greatest 
perfection in the Battersea and Victoria Parks. In the latter, which we 
visited for the first time very recently, we were amazed by the brilliancy 
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and abundance of the flower-beds, and it is well worthy inspection, as 
one of the best specimens of the landscape gardening art to be found in 
London. Most enthusiastic is our author in his description of Rotten 
Row on a Friday in the season. As he remarks, and perhaps justly: 
“Oh, England’s maidens are fair! Others dream of the dark eye, 
dainty foot, and the grace of Parisian women, but give me an English 
maiden, with her aristocratic features, two rows of pearly teeth, her soft 
thick plaits of auburn hair, and a heart full of fire. How she holds her 
horse in, and how the horse obeys! You should see England’s maidens 
on horseback! How pleasant it must be to kiss a hand which can so 
break in a horse!” The only objection we have to offer to our author’s 
account is, that he generalises a little too much about “ the pretty horse- 
breakers,” and may unwittingly lead his German readers to assume that 
all the lady riders in Rotten Row belonged to that flourishing class. He 
concludes his chapter on the parks with the following marked and sen- 
sational contrast, which we offer guantum valeat : 


After the rolling stream of human life with all its laughter and all its beauty 
has departed, I will lead you to a small house, and after enjoying the splendour 
of the day, we will at nightfall rest for a moment on the threshold of death, 
sorrow, and despair. This small house belongs to the Royal Humane Society, 
and is an establishment to save those who try to drown themselves in the Ser- 
pentine. That bridge over the-river, which we saw in its silvery stream in the 
cheerful evening sunshine, is the Bridge of Sighs of the west-end. The children 
of sorrow who live in the north and east seek the deep and silent bed of the 
Thames: those from the west-end go into the Serpentine. There it is poverty, 
hunger, and weariness of life, but here there is another motive more terrible still. 
Here they are girls, mostly in the flower of their years and of their beauty, which 
has been the cause of their fall. Deluded girls and deserted girls leap into the 
Serpentine. Let us enter the house: over the door is the bas-relief of a bo 
trying to revive an apparently extinguished torch with his breath, and roun 
him the motto, “ Latéat forsan scintilla.” We are now in a dark room: baths, 
warm water-beds, electric machines, and others by which an artificial breathing 
can be produced, are around us. In the centre of the room, on a sloping table, 
lies a female corpse—that of a girl of eighteen. She breathes no more, she 
sorrows no more. “She is dead,” says the keeper; “we took her out of the 
water scarce an hour ago. We knew her well: she has sat for hours under 
that tree without food, motionless, and always in grief. We watched her, but 
this evening she managed toescape us.” She is dead, and Rotten Row is still: 
the Park is dark and lonely, there is no laughter, no music, not a sound. We 
can go home. 


The chapter on ‘ what London eats and drinks” is very carefully done, 
and the statistics have evidently been derived from the best sources. Our 
author inexorably shows up all the adulterations practised, and we fancy 
that his countrymen who visit London with this book for guide will run 
a risk of starvation. However, while offering the poison, he does not 
forget the antidote. Here are two companion-pictures, showing that Dr. 
Rodenberg has either had.a good guide about London, or else has an 
uncommonly fine scent for the good things of this life : 


We eat our oysters at Pym’s in the Poultry. We go through the ground 
floor room, which is anniek with gentlemen holding a glass of ale in one hand 
and a sandwich in the other. We who belong to the idlers upon town, and are 
not in such a hurry as these trade gentlemen, ascend a low dark staircase, and 
reach a low dark room on the first floor. To sit in this room with one or two 
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friends at the mid-day hour is a feast which can only be enjoyed in London. . . . 
Now comes the head-waiter in his green apron bee with a cask of oysters stand- 
ing on wheels: he opens one oyster after the other for me, and lays them on a 
plate, and would open a whole bank if I did not ery “ Stop!” to which he replies, 
“ Thank you, sir,” and goes further with his oyster-cart. Then another waiter 
in a green apron steps forward and hands me a pewter pot of beer; and now let 
us eat and drink and be merry, while good old honest faces look down on us 
from black wormeaten frames—good, old, well-fed lord chancellors and Cit 
celebrities, who a hundred years before us ate oysters and drank stout, an 
still wear their frills and ruffles. Oh! how I love these old faces at Pym’s! 
And how the melody of “ Gaudeamus igitur” begins to float round me the 
oftener the waiter fills my tankard, until at last all begins to whirl merrily around 
me, the lord chancellors on the wall, Queen Elizabeth, who hangs over the 
stairs, and the omnibuses in the street, and the confusion of Cheapside. 


We can well understand a German revelling in our plump natives, for 
on the Continent, in spite of the network of railways, oysters are but too 
often served up in the condition which pleased our George I. best, who, 
on his arrival in England, rejected the oysters served up to him because 
they had no haut gout. But, even were the oysters perfectly fresh, they 
would remain inferior to ours, for continentals do not understand the art 
and mystery of fattening them, which has been brought to such perfec- 
tion by our fishmongers. Still, we are prepared to admit that the 
Ostend oyster is remarkably good in its way, but, to enjoy it, ought to 
be eaten fresh from the bank. But now for our author’s description of 
his dinner in London : 


At six o’clock we reach Simpson’s, “opposite Exeter Hall.” Mahogany 
tables and mahogany benches, and hats and silver dishes, and smoking joints, 
and golden mirrors, and crystal lamps, and tall baskets full of used table-linen, 
surround us. The only thing difficult to find is a napkin. It is true that this 
continental institution is introduced at Simpson’s, but the waiters regularly 
forget to lay it on the plate, and only the foreigner or the travelled Englishman 
asks for it. In other respects, the cleanliness of the table is a model: each fresh 
guest has a clean cloth, white as newly-fallen snow. . . . It is difficult, when 
you come from the mad noise of the streets, to find your way aright in the 
wondrous confusion of Simpson’s, but you gradually grow used to it. It is im- 
possible to form an idea of all the guests seated round the tables and the lan- 
guages spoken at them—Turkish, Arabic, Polish, and Spanish. The right-hand 
side of the room belongs to the English, who sit in stalls so tall that no one can 
see over them, while the other side is the open continental side—there there are 
cushioned chairs, as among us, and capacious tables, as among us, and on re- 

uest, as we said, napkins. It is a faint imitation of the continental table 

*hote, for which the travelled Englishman is usually enthusiastic. Every 
nation, so far as it is represented in London, is tributary to Simpson, and hence 
his bills of fare are half English, half French, and half German—a melancholy 
German certainly as regards the article and the gender, but still German, to 
the joyful surprise of those of our countrymen who still have a heart for Ger- 
mans and Germany. But what is entirely and unadulterated English is the 
joints, and legs, and haunches—and thank Heaven for it! otherwise we should 
not so frequently visit Simpson’s in the Strand. . . . At a nod from a white 
cravat a silver coach on mahogany wheels comes rolling up, such a coach as the 
world cannot display the like of, and a silver cover is raised, and in a silver bed 

_. lies the finest | largest piece of roast beef with the sight of which mortal eyes 
were ever blessed. .. . For the sake of the celery alone I would visit London. 
We have no idea of such celery on the Continent ; no white shavings as with us, 
but a graceful tall stalk, pale green, with green leaves. ‘The Simpsonian dinner, 
with beer, costs two shillings and sixpence; but I ask any one who has once 
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enjoyed it, whether he can have anything like it in Berlin or elsewhere for 

double the money? So we gratefully lay our two shillings and sixpence, and 

threepence for the white cravat, on the salver. He and his colleague, the other 
white cravat, each pay the owner of the establishment three hundred pounds a 
year for their post, must, in addition, pay all the other waiters, and, lastly, be 
answerable for all glass and china broken and any plate stolen. How many 
threepences must daily slip into their pockets, in order to make up this enor- 
mous sum! Of course they accept more when it is given them, and reward any 
liberality with double thanks, as “Thank you, sir, much,” or, according as it is, 
“Very much obliged.” For our part, however, to tell the truth, we rarely ob- 
tained more than a simple “ Thank you, sir.” 

Referring to the subject of London water, our author tells an amusing 
anecdote of a friend of his, an old Hessian baron, long since dead. He 
had never tasted water in his life, or, at least, declared that he had not, 
and he quenched his thirst with wine from his cellar, which was full of 
the best growths. In the summer of 1845, so memorable for its great 
heat, the baron found it impossible, however, to quench his ever-growing 
thirst. He could not manage it with wine, and the old toper could not 
make up his mind to water, until after a restless night he once woke so 
thirsty, that he resolved at last to make the attempt with water. He 
secretly crept, careful that no one should see him, to the cool fountain ; 
he secretly collected water in the hollow of his hand, and, after con- 
vincing himself that no one was watching, secretly raised it to his lips. 
But, at. the very moment when the cooling fluid moisture touched his 
lips, he threw it on the ground, saying, “ No, sooner die of thirst than 
drink water.” Dr. Rodenberg always thought of these words on a hot 
London summer night, when he longed in vain for a glass of home beer 
or wine, for the London water is, he declares, undrinkable. He allows 
the value of the drinking-fountain movement, it is true, but is not pre- 
pared to admit that the water is any better in consequence. Like the 
French princess, who, on hearing that the people yelled for bread, asked 
why did they not eat cakes, our advice to all those who thirst for water is 
to drink French wine, which, thanks to Mr. Gladstone, is cheap enough, 
and now that all the rubbish that flooded the market is nearly expended, 
is beginning to grow tolerably decent. Still, the wine matter is not quite 
regulated yet, in spite of recent improvements; we know from experience 
that a very fair vin ordinaire, such, in fact, as is drunk at tables d’héte, 
ean be sold here with a considerable profit at 12s. a dozen, but we have 
sought for it in vain up to the present. 

Ale and porter (to come to a kindred subject) are no longer the ex- 
clusive property of old England ; in Hamburg, the oysters of Holstein 
are washed down with them ; and in Berlin, they are drunk with Bruns- 
wick sausage and Westphalian black bread. Still, Dr. Rodenberg asserts 
that ale and porter cannot be drunk out of glasses: they require a pewter 
tankard ; secondly, they cannot be drunk in bottle: there should be seven 
or eight casks, and an honest, stout English host to fill the tankards. 
Without these conditions are fulfilled ale and porter have no taste, and, 
therefore, they can only be drunk in England. Our author describes his 
visit to Barclay and Perkins’s, but it has been so recently recorded by 
M. Esquiros that we need not make room for more than one excerpt : 


At last and in parting, the little clerk leads us to a pleasant, clean, and quiet 
room. Here stands a pleasant, clean, and quiet matron, and offers us in a 
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listening tankard a draught of real and unadulterated “ London stout.” This 

ane ny shall never forget, and it spoiled my taste ever after for beer in 
London. “TI never drank such a beer before!” [ exclaim in delight. “ And 
you will not drink it again so easily unless you visit this bar a second time,” 
says the pleasant sensible matron, with a smile. And with this poor consola- 
tion ends our beer Odyssey, and the last that we see of this Phceacian palace 
of malt and hops, are the tall iron-bound black gates, and on a board, upon the 
wall of a house opposite, the smoke-effaced words: “Arthur Kett Barclay, 
Algernon Perkins, common brewers.” 

One of the most amusing and striking chapters in the work we have 
under notice is that called “ London upon Paper.” The newspapers seemed 
to have created a great impression on Dr. Rodenberg, for their size and 
superficial area seem adequate to those of the capital. Wherever he went 
he saw newspapers : they decorate the windows of every coffee-shop; they 
float from the roof of every omnibus, and may be seen expanded in every 
eab. Our author makes a remark which we certainly did not expect, that 
there is more reading in England than in Germany, not merely pro- 
portionately, but absolutely—that is, there is more for each individual in 
London than for each individual in Berlin. ‘ We will not here allude,” 
he goes on to say, “to the many social and political grounds of this ; 
but one reason seems to have been overlooked, that the Englishman is 
more industrious than the German, that he cannot sit idle for a minute, 
and the time which we often spend in staring before us, he fills up with 
reading. Hence we see no man of any education in the English trains 
without his book or his newspaper.” Our author gives a very amusing 
analysis of the advertisements to be found in one number of the Zimes 
(which he calls the giant paper of a giant city), which naturally leads 
him to the system of puffery in vogue among us : 


The London réclame is the greatest in its way which the world knows. In 
order to penetrate through a mass of three millions, it requires large letters and 
Bay colours. The London puff is not limited to the newspaper : it climbs up the 
oftiest houses, it covers entire walls, it sticks to every omnibus, and decorates 
every railway station. It walks on two legs through Regent-street and the 
Strand, and glistens through illuminated glass doors. It circulates in hundreds 
of thousands of small hand-bills, which hundreds of men daily distribute at the 
street corners. It is carved upon the pavement we walk over, and rises as ~~ 
as the sharpest. eyes can see, and descends as low as foot can penetrate. It 
clings to the thorn hedges of Primrose Hill and Brompton. Thackeray saw a 
London advertisement on Pompey’s Pillar, and I saw one on the rocks of 
Killarney. Who is our Malz-bier Hoff compared with Professor Holloway, who 
yearly spends 30,000/. merely in informing the world that there is no spot from 
the Esquimaux to the Chinese whence he does not daily receive letters and testi- 
monials about the excellence of his pills? Did we not recently read the account 
of a bankruptcy, in which the debts for advertisements were considerably beyond 
the entire capital of the firm ? 


Reflecting on puffery, it has always been a matter of wonderment to 
us who pay for the advertisements (we are aware that the money comes 
out of the pocket of the public), and who can be induced by them to 
purchase things which he does not want? We remember one time seein 
all over London the portrait of a self-moving leg, we think it was called, 
and a hint that there was nothing in the world so valuable as this identical 
leg. But who on earth would have his own flesh and blood leg cut off 
in order to try a mechanical one? Still, there must be people who are 
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caught like gudgeons. We fancy that it is assiduity that does it: people 
do not buy a thing merely because they see it announced in the Times, 
but when they notice the same advertisement constantly, they fancy there 
is something in it, and their curiosity is excited. From that to purchasing 
is but a step. So long live puffery! According to our author, Messrs. 
Moses and Son, who, we fancied, had raised advertising to the dignity of a 
fine art, are surpassed by Mr. Harper Twelvetrees, whose dialogue between 
Mrs. Scrubwell, who does not use his patent soap-powder, and Mrs. Thrifty, 
who does, proves him a master in the living description of domestic scenes. 
But that portion of the Zimes which our author most prefers is the eighth 
page: 

On this page is the celebrated Times clock, which for more than a century has 
Ointed to seven minutes past six, and beneath this clock is the leading article. 
he leading article is the pride and unsurpassable masterpiece of the Zimes. It 

is true enough that the 7/mes only concedes the truth of matters when they suit 
it, and planes and models at them when they are disagreeable. We learnt that, 
unfortunately, in the Schleswig-Holstein affair and the Macdonald business ; and 
the Saturday Review often breaks a lance with it about falsification and ignorance. 
Still it is equally true that what the Zimes says in its leader is the opinion of 
England, or becomes so after it has been read. We may be vexed with the 
politics of the paper, but we must allow it right to a certain extent, for it is the 
expression of the English majority; and whatever may be said about the con- 
tents of a leader, its form is admirable. Every number of the Zimes contains 
four leaders, the first of which generally discusses the topic of the day; the 
second and third relate to matters of contemporary history; and the fourth is 
devoted to a subject of local interest, the improvement of the London carriage- 
way, the speech of Mr. Cox in Bloomsbury, or Mr. Windham’s trial. They 
read, according to the variety of the subject which they discuss, like a piece of 
history, like a scientific dissertation, like the last act of a tragedy, or like the 
concluding chapter of a romance. ‘They are witty and enthralling, they sparkle 
with humour and liveliness; at times with a deep pathos, at times with a 
graceful lightness, and are always written in her Majesty’s best English. 

As the next thing to which the English reader of the Times looks, 
after reading the leaders, is the telegrams, Dr. Rodenberg very perti- 
nently adds a short biography of Mr. Reuter, from which we will make a 
few extracts. Mr. Reuter is a native of Hessen, and as things went 
badly with him in his youth he turned his back on his portion of the 
fatherland, and became banker’s clerk at Gottingen. It is probable that 
he saw there the first telegraph, which Hofrath Gans laid for his private 
amusement, from the observatory to the museum; but this telegraph 
would not work, and, after all sorts of experiments, Mr. Hofrath became 
so vexed with the affair that he never touched the rusty wires again. 
After a while Reuter proceeded to Berlin and started as bookseller, but 
met with no success. In 1849 the first continental telegraphic office was 
opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, and Mr. Reuter was one of the first clerks 
appointed to it. His star was beginning to rise, and he was on the right 
track of his destiny, which he has ever since followed. Aix was at that 
time the natural central point for telegraphic correspondence between the 
two chief cities of the Continent, Paris and Berlin. But there was no 
connexion as yet between Aix-la-Chapelle and Brussels, so Mr. Reuter 
employed carrier-pigeons, which performed the journey in an hour on the 
average. At length the whole telegraphic line between Paris and Berlin 
was completed, and Mr. Reuter resolved on a higher flight. Instead of 
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collecting the news of the Continent he thought of collecting that of the 
whole world, and when it is a world question a man naturally proceeds to 
London. To London Mr. Reuter came, then, and began business by 
supplying the large City houses with his news. In 1851, however, when 
the first submarine cable between Dover and Calais was successfully laid, 
the thought struck Mr. Reuter like lightning of making the telegraph 
subservient to the press. This was the egg of Columbus. At the present 
day the smallest country town has its telegraphic despatches, but the sole 
merit is due to Mr. Reuter. But he had a tough job ere he attained his 
present position. In vain did he offer his news to the Times; it did not 
cease to run its express-boat between Calais and Dover. Telegraphic 
despatches were suspected, ten years ago, of being used for trickery and 
humbug, and the world’s newspaper, by which every subject of her 
Majesty swears, did not think of risking its credit and power upon a 
telegraphic canard. 

For a long time, then, Mr. Reuter’s exertions met with no result, and 
in 1858 he made a final effort. He sent his despatches for a whole mouth 
on speculation to the editors of all the London papers, and left it to them 
to use them or not. One paper printed them, another did not: but all 
had opportunity to convince themselves of their correctness, as Reuter’s 
news was always confirmed a few days later by their correspondents. 
Under such auspices, the Zimes, after shilly-shallying for a year, ven- 
tured to publish, on February 9, 1859, the memorable words of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, which resulted in the Italian war. These words were 
uttered at one p.m. at the Tuileries, and at two o’clock the Times pro- 
duced them in a third edition. This February 9 was the decisive day 
for Mr. Reuter, and while the Franco-Italian arms were triumphing, he 
too gained his Magenta and his Solferino. Of the latter battle he pub- 
lished three separate telegraphic despatches on the same day, two from 
the French camp and one from the Austrian. Since that time Mr. 
Reuter has hourly progressed : one English paper after the other became 
tributary to him, and now he supplies all the continental papers, from 
the Moniteur and the Kélnische Zeitung, down to the Fiirstenwalder 
Anzeiger, with the English and trans-oceanic news. India, China, the 
Cape, and Australia send Germany their news through Mr. Reuter’s 
agents, and his organising talent found opportunity to display itself still 
further in the American war. As the interest of England in that war 
increased, so did Mr. Reuter’s anxiety to satisfy, and as the Atlantic tele- 
graph still remains a dream, his agents have arranged to forward the 
latest news from all parts of the States to Father Point and Halifax, 
whence the steamer brings it hot and hot to England. Since the Trent 
affair, Mr. Reuter has run an express train from Liverpool with the 
latest papers, and thus the Z'mes is enriched by the column or so headed, 
“ Through Mr. Reuter’s express.” 

Mr. Reuter’s offices for political and commercial news are. kept care- 
fully distinct, and each has a separate staff. The political office is at the 
West-end, the commercial in the City, and both are divided into day and 
night offices. The day office in the City and West-egd is open from 
ten till six p.m., the night offices from six P.M. till ten a.m. The night 
offices are the more important, and a larger number of clerks, who re- 
lieve each other like sentries, is employed in them. All four offices are 
connected together by telegraph, and from each of them run special wires 
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to the editorial offices of all the London daily papers, so that any loss of 
time, or the danger of a third party intervening, the compositor reads 
the message off the little strip of paper on which the magnetic needle 
has scratched it. Such is Mr. Reuter, and such the meaning of the 
words, “ Through Mr. Reuter’s office,” or, “* Mr. Reuter’s telegram,” as 
the Times has it. 

In the chapter relating to the “police and the thieves,” Dr. Roden- 
berg does not tell us much that is new, though he bears testimony to 
the power and ubiquity of the police by an anecdote. During his first 
stay in London, our author, who had been spending the night with a 
friend some distance from town, lost his way in returning home, and got 
into a very ugly quarter. All at once he was addressed by a man, who 
asked him if he was not a German, and where he was going? The 
doctor was at first frightened and answered evasively, but he had no 
sooner said that he was looking for a cab, than the stranger gave two or 
three shrill whistles, and the rolling of wheels was soon heard. The 
cabman asked a long fare, owing to the distance and the lateness of the 
hour, but his unknown friend took a small card out of his waistcoat 
pocket, showed it to the cabman, and asked him if he could not do 
it cheaper? He then requested our author to get in, and asked leave 
to ride by the driver’s side. At the Bank he got down, and to this day 
the doctor declares he never knew where he came from or where he 
went to. When he reached his lodgings our author asked the cabman 
whether he knew who the man was ? whereat the latter looked at him 
suspiciously, and only muttered, as he drove off, ‘“ You know, as well as 
I do, that he is a detective.” 

And here we must break off, though certainly not for want of matter, 
for we might cull much that is interesting from other chapters of this 
little volume, such as, “ The Markets of London,” ‘ Gossip in Parlia- 
ment,” “ Horsemonger-lane Gaol,” and “ London in Gaslight and Moon- 
light.” But we think that we have done enough to show that we have 
had a clever German chiel among us taking notes. In his fatherland his 
book has attained a great success, having run through five editions in 
three months, and we are not surprised at the fact, as it is so utterly 
unlike anything which Germany has produced before. Dr. Rodenberg’s 
great merit is that he does not write at all like a German; he is rather 
the French feuilletonist, and he has the talent of making the most common- 
place topic amusing. We do not pretend to assert that all he writes is 
original, but, at any rate, we must grant him the credit of carefully select- 
ing the authors from whom he borrows his materials. His volume is the 
exact opposite of Esquiros’s “ English at Home ;” for Dr. Rodenberg only 
strives to photograph social topics, and makes no effort to deduce effects 
from causes; but surely it is a great thing when we can say of a German 
book that there is not a single line of metaphysics in it, and the mysterious 
‘“¢T” and “ Non. 1.” is scrupulously ignored. 
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OR, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY.* 


By Wittiam Harrison Arnswortu. 


Book the fourth. 
XII. 


IN WHICH AN IMPORTANT VISITOR IS ANNOUNCED. 


“ Goon day, my lord,” cried Beckford, as he entered. “I have j 
news for you. Ah! Mr. Winter!” he exclaimed, catching sight 
of that personage. “I didn’t expect to see you here. When did 
you arrive in town?” 

“ Only last evening, sir, or I should have paid my respects to f 
you,” replied the other. f 

“What, are you acquainted with Mr. Winter?”’ said the Lord ! 
Mayor to Beckford. 

“To be sure,” replied the alderman. “ He and [I are old friends.” 

“ You amaze me!” exclaimed Sir Gresham. “ Why, I never 
heard you allude to him.” 

“ Very likely not. I was not aware you knew him. Well, sir,” 
he added to Winter, “T have to offer you my congratulations on 
your triumphant election. You came in, in spite of ministerial 
opposition. I did you some service. I got Mr. Pitt and Lord i 

emple to write to some influential friends, and they helped you.” i 

“They brought me in,” replied Winter. i 

“Why, surely you're not the Mr. Winter who has just been | 
elected for the East Riding of Yorkshire, eh?” cried Sir Gresham. ; 

“Of course he is,” replied Beckford; “why, who else did you i 
take him for? Mr. Winter is a great gain to us—as staunch a i 
supporter of the great Commoner as your lordship, and as strongly ik 
opposed to the Favourite.” | 

“ Ay, that I am,” said Winter. i 

“ Who would have thought it?” exclaimed the Lord Mayor. t 
“Why, you never said a word to me about your election?” 

“We have had so many family matters to discuss that I haven’t 
had time,” replied Winter. 

“Family matters!” exclaimed Beckford, surprised in his turn. 
“ Are you connected with Sir Gresham, Mr. Winter?” 

“ Pretty closely, sir,” replied the old gentleman. “He is my i 


brother—that’s all.” \ 
“Poh! poh! you are jesting! Your brother. How can 


* All rights reserved. 
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“Easily enough,” replied Winter. “I married the heiress of 
Sutton Park, and took her name. I am Sir Gresham’s elder 
brother, Godfrey.” 

“Surprising indeed! But I remember a circumstance that 
occurred on Lord Mayor’s Day—a circumstance that produced a 
very strong impression on me—when two young persons, describing 
themselves as children of a deceased brother, presented themselves 
to Sir Gresham, and were most kindly received by him. Pray 
who are they?” 

‘“‘ My son and daughter, sir. There they are to speak for them- 
selves. I’m the deceased brother—ha! ha! The whole thing was 
a hoax, sir—an experiment upon Sir Gresham’s goodness of heart. 
You saw how he acted, you say?” 

“I did, and shall never forget it. No man could have behaved 
better than Sir Gresham did on that occasion.” 

“But your news, my good sir—your news?” demanded the 
Lord Mayor. “ You said you had something to communicate.” 

“ So I have—something highly important,” replied Beckford. 
“ But the surprise of seeing Mr. Winter put it out of my head. I 
came to prepare you for a visit from a person of the greatest con- 
sequence 

“There are so many persons of great consequence in town just 
now, that I shall never be able to guess whom you mean,” said the 
Lord Mayor. “Is it the Great Commoner?” 

“No; some one even greater than he. His Majesty is coming 
to the Mansion House this morning. The visit will be, strictly 
— A plain coach, and no escort, as is the way when the 

ing has any little matter of his own to transact. My information 
is obtained from a reliable source. His Majesty is certainly 
coming, and Lord Melcomb will attend him. 1 thought it best 
to apprise you of the visit, though the King designs to take you 
by surprise.” 

At this moment the door was suddenly opened by the usher, 
whose excited looks showed he had something more than ordinary 
to communicate. 

“My lord! my lord!” exclaimed the bewildered official, “ his 
Majesty has just arrived at the Mansion House. I’m sure it’s 
the King, because he has got his hat on, and everybody is 
bowing to him. His Majesty is crossing the vestibule, attended 
by some gentlemen of your lordship’s household. What shall I 
do, my lord?” 

“Stay where you are, Fremantle,” replied Sir Gresham, with a 
calmness that confounded the usher. 

In another moment a gentleman of the household appeared at 
the door, and in a low but distinct voice announced “The King.” 


Ashe retired, his Majesty stepped quickly and unceremoniously 
into the room. 


. 
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XIV. 


THE KING’S PRIVATE VISIT TO THE MANSION HOUSE. 


Tue King was plainly attired in a blue cloth coat, and was only 
distinguished by the star upon his breast. He wore top-boots, a 
tie-wig, and a cocked-hat, which of course he did not remove, and 
carried a cane in his hand. Hestood erect, with a glowing cheek 
and a healthful look. 

His Majesty was attended by Lord Melcomb, who seemed, if 
possible, to have increased in bulk, wore a richly-embroidered 
cherry-coloured silk coat, striped silk breeches, spotted silk hose, 
deep ruffles, a diamond solitaire, and an immense periwig, loaded 
with powder. 

“ Where’s the Lord Mayor?” cried the King, in a quick voice. 
“ Ah! I see!—I see!” he added, as Sir Gresham advanced towards 
him, and made a profound obeisance. “No one need leave the 
room,” continued the King, as all those assembled within drew 
back, awaiting an intimation from his Majesty to withdraw, it 
being contrary to etiquette to retire without permission. “ Quite 
_ an unceremonious visit, my lord,” he went on. “I wouldn’t even 
give you notice of it. I hope I don’t interrupt you in any way.” 

“Interrupt me, sir!” exclaimed the Lord Mayor; “ that would 
be impossible. I am ever ready to attend on your Majesty, but it 
so chances that you have arrived at a moment when I am quite 
unoccupied. Most of the persons present are relatives, and we 
were merely talking of family matters.” 

“ Odd !—something connected with your family has brought me 
here,” observed the King. ‘So, since you tell me most of the 
company are your kinsfolk, there can be no objection to their re- 
maining. But where's the Lady Mayoress? I don’t see her 
among: them.” 


“She is within, sir, and shall be instantly summoned, if you 
desire it.” 

“No! no! no need to do that,” cried the King, somewhat has- 
tily. “I hope she’s well—I hope she’s well—a fine woman !—a 
very fine woman—but wears too lofty a head-dress, I shall never 
forget how it stuck fast in her chariot window—ha! ha!—very 
droll !—very ridiculous—ha! ha!” 

While he was laughing merrily, and the company were par- 
—s in the royal merriment, the door opened, and the 
Lady Mayoress, followed by her two elder daughters, entered the 
Toom as majestically as she could, for the door not being wide 
‘enough for her ample hoop, she had to raise her dress on one side 
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to effect a passage. Her ladyship wore a sacque of dark lilac satin, 
trimmed with chenille silver, made very low behind, and falling off 
the shoulders. Her head-dress, though not so monstrous as on the 
occasion that had provoked the King’s merriment, was still lofty 
enough, the back hair being enclosed in a puff-bag, with slab curls 
above it, intermixed with white tiffany and beads. Both her 
daughters were richly and elegantly attired—Lady Dawes in a 
pearl-green sacque, trimmed with flowers and deeply flounced, 
and a Ranelagh tippet of fine blond; while Mrs. Chatteris wore a 
sky-blue riding-dress, braided with silver, and a fantail hat. As 
soon as she had cleared the door, the Lady Mayoress advanced 
towards his Majesty, and, when within the prescribed distance, 
curtseyed to the ground, while her daughters imitated her example. 

“Glad to see you, madam,” said the good-natured monarch, 
acknowledging their obeisances by touching his hat in military 
fashion, “and you, too, ladies. I was just inquiring about you.” 

“Your Majesty does me infinite honour,” exclaimed the Lady 
Mayoress, enchanted. 

“No more accidents, I hope, with your head-dress, madam?” 
said the King. 

‘None whatever, sir,” she replied. “TI followed your Majesty’s 
judicious advice, and lowered it considerably. It makes me proud 
that you should deign to remember the circumstance.” 

. 4 am not likely to forget it,” replied the King, laughing. 
“ And now, my Lord Mayor,” he added to Sir Gresham, “ I'll tell 
you what has brought me to the Mansion House. I have already 
intimated that it is on a matter connected with your family. On 
the occasion of your grand banquet at Guildhall, I interrogated a 
man whom you supposed to be a long-lost brother, but who could 
not be induced to admit the relationship.” 

“T tremble at this commencement,” muttered the Lady Mayoress, 
becoming agitated, and having recourse to her fan. 

“ The incident was a sin ee one,” continued the King, “and 
my curiosity was excited about that man. You promised to as- 
certain the truth concerning him, and to acquaint me with the 
result of your investigations, but you have never yet done so.” 

“If I have appeared remiss, it is because I have had no in- 
formation to lay before your Majesty,” replied Sir Gresham. 

‘Have you taken any trouble at all in the matter, my lord?” 
demanded the King. 

“Not much, I confess, sir,’ replied Sir Gresham, “ being per- 
fectly satisfied that my suspicions were correct. I am sure the 
person is my brother.” 

“Oh no! your Majesty, it is not so,” exclaimed the Lady 
Mayoress. “The wretch is a vile impostor.” 

“ How can he be an impostor, madam, in the sense you mean,” , 
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said the King, sharply, “since, as I understand, he still disclaims 
all relationship to Sir Gresham?” 

“Tt is all his cunning, your Majesty. He works upon Sir 
Gresham’s good feelings. He is no more Sir Gresham’s brother 
than he is Pope of Rome. Both Sir Gresham’s brothers died 
many, many years ago.” 

8 -— o you know that, madam?” demanded the King, 

uickly. 

be I haven’t proof positive, your Majesty,” she replied, “ but 
Sir Gresham has often told me so himself. He was quite sure 
they must be dead, he said, or he should have heard from them.” 

“That was his impression at the time, no doubt,” rejoined the 
King. “ But he appears to have altered his opinion since.” 

“Entirely altered it, sir,” replied the Lord Mayor. “I am 
now satisfied that both my brothers are living.” 

“ Eh, eh, what, both?” cried the King. 

Both, your Majesty,” rejoined Sir 

“Very odd!—very odd, indeed!” cried the King. “ Both 
supposed dead!—both come to life again, eh? But about the 
one who was brought before me—you are confident, you say, 
that he is your brother?” 

“ Quite confident, sir.” 

“Then what can be the man’s motive for-persisting in a denial 
of the relationship?” 

“T am unable to conjecture, sir.” 

“‘ Have you never pressed him for an explanation?” 

“ Not of late, sir. I have forborne to do so, because my in- 
quiries seemed to pain him.” 

‘‘ Perhaps with reason. What has become of him? Where is 
he now?” 

“ Unless I am very much mistaken, sir, the man is in the room 
at this moment,” observed Lord Melcomb. 

“ He is, my lord,” replied Sir Gresham. 

“ Let him stand forward,” cried the King, seating himself in a 
large arm-chair. 

hus enjoined, Candish stepped into the presence, and made a 
low obeisance. He looked exceedingly pale, but his bearing, 
though profoundly respectful, was firm. 

“ Ay, ay, this is the man,” cried the King, eyeing him sharply. 
“T recollect him, though he’s greatly improved in appearance.” 

“ Owing to Sir Gresham’s kindness, your Majesty,” said Candish. 
“Thanks to him, I have entirely recovered from my abject con- 
dition. He has made a new man of me.” 

“ What has he done for you, eh?” demanded the King. 

“ Appointed me to an office of trust and responsibility in his 


household, your Majesty,” replied Candish. 
VOL. LII. 2F 
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‘‘ And he has been satisfied with your conduct, eh?” 

“Perfectly satisfied, sir,” interposed the Lord Mayor. “ He has 
had entire control of the expenditure, and has managed matters 
admirably.” 

sé And you have never had any doubts of his honesty, my lord?” 
pursued the King. 

‘“‘ Of his honesty?” exclaimed Sir Gresham, surprised and hurt. 
“None whatever, sir. I would trust him with untold gold. I 
would stake my life upon his honesty.” 

“You might place yourself in jeopardy, sir,” said the King. 
“T must now tell ou that this man, whom you have so blindly 
trusted, and for hum you would be responsible with your life, 
is a convicted felon.” 

“ A felon!” exclaimed the Lord Mayor, starting, while a shudder 
pervaded the assemblage. 

All eyes were directed towards Candish, who appeared as if 
struck by a mortal blow, and caught at a chair for support. 

“Look at him!—his agitation proclaims his guilt,” said the 


“T cannot—will not believe him guilty, sir,” said the Lord 
Mayor, in a voice of anguish. “ Speak, brother, and defend your- 
self.” 

Candish raised his head for a moment, and then let it fall again, 
as if stunned. 
“ With your Majesty’s permission,” remarked Lord Melcomb, 
“T will lay before the Lord Mayor the result of inquiries which 
by your commands have been made into this wretched man’s 
history ; and I may observe in the commencement—without seek- 
ing to impute blame to his lordship—that it would have been 
better if he had satisfied himself of the man’s character before 

making him controller of his household.” 

Here Candish again raised his livid countenance, and looked 
almost vacantly at the speaker. Dews as of death had gathered 
thickly on his brow. 

“ Proceed, my lord,” said the Lord Mayor. 

“T am sorry to have to tell your lordship,” pursued Lord Mel- 
comb, with ill-disguised malice, “that there is no doubt whatever 
that this wretched man is your brother——” 

“Oh no, no, no!” cried Candish. “I am not his brother.” 

“ Peace!” said Sir Gresham, authoritatively. “You will con- 
vince no one by this denial.” 

“No one,” said Meleomb. “It is, unhappily, too true. The 
fact has been elicited. Had there been any doubt, I would gladly 
have spared your lordship the pain of a public disclosure——” 

“Spare me nothing, my lord,” said Sir Gresham, “but go on.” 

“J will not task your lordship’s patience too strongly,” pursued 
Lord Melcomb, who seemed to enjoy Sir Gresham’s trouble, “ but 
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in order to explain matters fully, it will be necessary to go back to 
the year 1720, when the person now before us left London and 

roceeded to Chester, where he entered the employment of an 
Trish linendraper named Newton, by whom he was much trusted, 
and by whom, if he had not wronged him, he would have been 
made a partner-——” 

“ As Heaven shall judge me I never wronged him!” exclaimed 
Candish, earnestly. “I never wronged any man.” 

“ Unluckily,” continued Lord Melcomb, without noticing the in- 
terruption, “the clerk in whom Mr. Newton placed confidence was 
not proof against the temptation of the large sums of money passing 
through his hands. Several remittances by country dealers were 
abstracted, but Mr. Newton’s suspicions never attached to his confi- 
dential clerk, whom he could not believe capable of dishonesty, but. 
were rather directed towards another clerk, named James Archer. 
At last, however, the guilt was fixed upon the right party. In this 


way. A bank bill for a considerable sum—500/., I think—was sent. 


by letter to Mr. Newton. This bill was missing. All the clerks were 
examined, and the strictest investigations made; but at last—at the 
suggestion of Archer, who still unjustly laboured under his master’s 
suspicions—the confidential clerk’s desk was searched, and the bill 
was found secreted within it. Against such damnatory evidence as 
this no defence could be offered, yet the culprit vehemently pro- 
tested his innocence. However, he was tried, found guilty, and 
narrowly escaped hanging, but owing to the intercession of his 
worthy master, and his previous good character, sentence of death 
was commuted into imprisonment for life. That confidential clerk 
—the villain who robbed his master, and whose real name I will 
not pronounce—now stands before us.” 

‘ Yes, I am that unfortunate man,” cried Candish, falling on his 
knees, and clasping his hands; “ but, as [hope for mercy hereafter, 
I am innocent of the terrible charge. I was always faithful to Mr. 
Newton. I never wronged him of a farthing.” 

“ Ay, so you said in the dock at Chester, but few believed the 
assertion,” rejoined Lord Melcomb. “ My story, however, is not 
done. The criminal clerk—I again spare his name—was imprisoned 
in Chester Castle, where he was kept in durance vile for more than 
two years, at the end of which time—though the gaol is tolerabl 
strong—he contrived to break out, and effect his escape. We 
have had some difficulty in tracing the fugitive’s subsequent career, 
but have ascertained that he went first to Liverpool, and thence 
to Dublin, and eventually passed over to France. Probably the 
account he gave of himself on his previous examination by his 
Majesty was correct, and we may believe that he really did remain 
for a lengthened period on the Continent, since it is only within 
the last three years that a person answering to his description, and 
calling himself Candish, —_— at Bristol. There he seems to 
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have led an idle, vagabond life, and to have associated with strolling 

layers, showmen, and other disreputable characters. At one time 
i was drawer at a tavern, at another croupicr at a gaming-house, 
and after that a quack doctor and a merry-andrew at country fairs.” 

“I could do no better—I could get no other employment,” cried 
Candish. “I wasa broken-down, iapirited man.” 

“What have you to say to this accusation?” demanded the King, 
in a severe tone. 

“ Simply to repeat my innocence of the charge brought against 
me, sir,” said Candish. “I know] shall not obtain credence—but I 
speak the truth. Were I put to the rack I should still declare my 
innocence—and, indeed, no torments could be greater than those 
I now endure. I have been falsely accused—punished for a 
crime I never committed—have endured obloquy and unmerited 
suffering—have been branded as a felon, compelled to fly from my 
own country, and return to it covertly—but I have never suffered 
half so much as I now suffer in bringing shame and dishonour 
upon my noble-hearted brother, and in giving his enemies an 
opportunity of triumphing over him.” 

“If my advice had been taken, this dreadful exposure would 
never have occurred,” said the Lady Mayoress. 

“ A dreadful exposure indeed,” said Lady Dawes. “T shall 
never survive it.” 

“That a high and honourable name, such as my brother bears, 
should be sullied by any supposed act of mine, would be intolerable, 
but I cannot believe that such will be the case,” pursued Candish. 
“His conduct towards me is such as can only redound to his credit 
in the opinion of all worthy men. I was brought before him, as 
your Majesty knows, in the most abject state of distress, yet he did 
not—even in his day of pride—even in your august presence, sir, 
he did not hesitate to own me.” 

“ Quite true!” cried the King, somewhat moved. “ Quite true! 
The Lord Mayor behaved nobly. I have always said so.” 

“But for my good brother’s kindness—but for his timely as- 
sistance,” pursued Candish, “that day would have been my last 
on earth. Driven to despair, I should have buried my sufferings 
in the river that flows through your city, sir. But he took me b 
the hand. He gave me back some of the self-respect I had lost. 
thought the worst was over—that the few years remaining of my 
troubled life would be passed in peace. But it was not so ordained. 
Misery, as usual, was dogging at my heels. When the sky appeared 
cloudless comes this terrible clap of thunder, and I am stricken 
down again—never more to rise.” 

The old man’s passionate eloquence powerfully affected all his 
auditors, Many of them, as may well be conceived, were pain- 
fully moved, and but for the presence of the King some stronger 
manifestation of their sympathies would have been made. Lord 
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Melcomb took out his magnificent diamond snuff-box, and applied 

himself to it. The King remained thoughtful for a moment, and 

po remarked to Lord Melcomb, “I can’t believe this man is 
uilty.” 

' rs Oe sorry to say there can be no doubt about it, sir,” replied 

the stout nobleman, shaking his head. 

At this juncture Mr. Beckford stepped forward, and making a 
profound obeisance to the King, said, “ I have allowed the matter 
to proceed thus far, sir, because I wished to hear what my Lord 
Melcomb had to bring forward, and because I thought it would 
be most to the interest of the unfortunate man that he should be 
allowed to speak for himself before anything was said for him. 
No one who has listened to him—lI will not even except your 
Majesty—could, I think, doubt his innocence. But I am happy 
to say I am in a condition to prove it.” 

“Eh! eh! what!—to prove his innocence!” cried the King, 
quickly. “I’m glad of it. But how, sir,—how?” 

“ By this letter, sir, which I received this very morning 
from Chester. It is from old Mr. Newton. He encloses a dul 
certified confession of James Archer, his former clerk, who has re- 
cently expiated a long catalogue of crimes on the gallows. Archer 
confesses that he abstracted the bank-bill, and, in order to avoid 
certain detection, hid it in Lawrence Lorimen’s desk. For this vile 
act, and for its deplorable consequences to his victim, the wretch 
seems to have felt due compunction. Old Mr. Newton, also, as 
= Majesty will see, if you will deign to cast your eye over his 
etter, expresses the greatest grief for poor Lawrence Lorimer’s un- 
merited sufferings. Such was the opinion he entertained of him, 
he says, that he never could believe him guilty, and would not 
have prosecuted if he had not been compelled to do so.” 

" Tn have come forward most opportunely, and I am glad of 
it, Mr. Beckford,” said the King. “But how happens it that 
Mr. Newton addressed that letter to you?” 

“‘Shrewdly observed, your Majesty,” said Lord Melcomb. 
“ How did that chance?” 

“] will tell you, sir,” replied Beckford. “ Having received in- 
formation that Lord Melcomb was making inquiries about Law- 
rence Lorimer, and fancying they might be with no very friendly 
intent, I set to work myself, with what result you see. It is right 
to say that I acted entirely without the Lord Mayor’s knowledge 
or concurrence.” 

With this he handed the letter to the King, who proceeded to 
read it carefully through, and then examined the confession en- 
closed in it. 

“Hum!” muttered Lord Melcomb, while his Majesty was thus 
employed. “My agent has betrayed me. Beckford must have 
learnt that the king was coming here, and have brought that letter 
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with him, waiting an opportunity to produce it with most 
effect.” 

Meanwhile, Winter had approached his unfortunate brother, and 
assisted him to rise. The sudden revulsion of feeling had been 
almost too much for the old man, and for a few moments he re- 
mained sobbing on his brother’s shoulder. 

“Poor fellow! give him a chair,” said the King, compas- 
sionately. 

“T do not need one, sir,” replied Lawrence Lorimer, mastering 
his emotion, and bowing gratefully to his Majesty. 

“Then learn from my lips, sir,” rejoined the monarch, “ that you 
are completely exculpated. At the same time, I must express the 
deep concern I feel that you should have experienced so much un- 
merited suffering.” 

“Oh, sir, let me thank you on my knees for those lous 
words,” cried Lawrence Lorimer, prostrating himself before the 
King. “They requite me for all the misery I have endured.” 

“ Rise, sir, rise!” cried the King, kindly aiding him as he spoke. 
“ Henceforth you may bear your own name without blushing for 
it. "Tis an honoured name,” he added, looking round, “and I 
hope all who bear it will keep it spotless.” 

“Tt shall be my aim to do so, your Majesty,” cried Tradescant. 

“Eh! eh! who spoke?” demanded the King. 

“‘ My son, sir,” replied the Lord Mayor. “ Since I last had the 
honour to present him to your Majesty, he has raised himself 
greatly in my estimation.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” replied the King. “ Let him go on in 
the same course. But who is that old gentleman,” he added, 
indicating Winter, who was standing beside his brother Lawrence 
—“ from the country, eh?” 

“That, sir, is Mr. Winter, of Sutton Park, Yorkshire, the 
newly-elected member for the East Riding,” replied Beckford. 

“‘ Present him—present him,” cried the King. “Glad to see 
you, Mr. Winter. How d’ye do? Just come to town, eh?” 

“ Arrived last night, please your Majesty,” replied Winter. 

“Found your way to the Mansion House already,eh? Well, 
sir, you've been present at a very interesting scene.” 

“YT wouldn’t have missed it for half my estate,” said Winter. 
“Tt has terminated in a most satisfactory manner to us all.” 

“‘True—very true! But why particularly satisfactory to you, 
Mr. Winter? Are you a relation of the Lord Mayor?” 

“ A very near relation, please your Majesty.” 

“ Harkye, my Lord Mayor!” cried the King. “ You said that 
both your brothers, whom you supposed dead, had come to life 
—, One we have just found. What has become of the 
other?” 


“Should he chance to be in a humble position of life, the 
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Lord Mayor is too high-minded to disown him,” observed Lord 
Melcomb, with a sneer. 

“ That I am sure he would not,” said Winter. “He has given 

roof enough of his superiority to mere worldly consideration. 

y position, my lord,” he added proudly, “is but little inferior to 

our own.” 

“Your position, Mr. Winter. I never questioned it. We were 
speaking of the Lord Mayor’s brother, sir.” 

“Well, my lord,” replied Winter, “I am the Lord Mayor’s 
brother.” 

“The deuce you are!” exclaimed Lord Melcomb, disconcerted. 

“ But how comes your name to be Winter?” asked the King. 

“T married a Yorkshire heiress, please your Majesty, and took 
her name. Before that event I was Godfrey Lorimer. Until I 
entered this room, Sir Gresham was not aware that I was still in 
the land of the living.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the King. “ Why practise such a trick 
upon him, eh?” 

“Tt was my daughter’s doing, sir,” replied Winter. 

“ Your daughter! Where is she?” 

“ Here, sir,” replied Winter, leading Prue forward, who madea 
profound inclination to his Majesty. 

“ What's this I hear, young lady?” demanded the King. “ You 
have been contriving a plot, eh?” 

“A very harmless one, I trust, sir,” she replied, “and I think 
your Majesty will scarcely blame me for what I have done, when 
ey learn to what a display of goodness on my uncle’s part it has 
ed. On the day of Sir Gresham’s installation, while he was sur- 
rounded by important personages, my brother and myself pre- 
sented ourselves to him in the guise of poor relations, and though 
he might well have acted otherwise, he welcomed us in the kindest 
manner; and being led to suppose that we had no parents living, 
and no friends in town, insisted on our taking up our abode wit 
him. More than this, he at once offered to place my brother in 
his business. From that day to this he has shown us unvarying 
kindness, treating us in every respect like his own children.” 

“ Please your Majesty,” said the Lady Mayoress, stepping for- 
ward, “I think my niece has used me very ill in not letting me 
into the secret, though she could take my youngest and least 
experienced daughter into her confidence. d I known the 
real truth, that her father was a wealthy Yorkshire squire, I 
should have felt very differently towards her and her brother, and 
have comported myself accordingly. But to come before me as a 
poor relation, and degrade me in the presence of great folks, was 
more than human nature could bear.” 

“ Yet Sir Gresham bore it, madam,” said the King, laughing. 
“Ah! but, your Majesty, if my niece wished to try him, there 
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was no necessity to try me. I don’t pretend to be as soft- 
hearted as Sir Gresham, and I can’t abide to be deceived. If people 
are rich and pretend to be poor, they mustn’t blame me for taking 
them at their word. My niece, I say, shouldn’t have kept me in 
the dark. At first she lowered me, and now she makes me look 
ridiculous.” 

“T can’t relieve you from the dilemma in which you have 
unwittingly placed yourself, madam,” replied the King. “If 
you had imitated your worthy husband, you would have been 
right on both occasions. In future, I recommend you to model 
your conduct on his conduct. You will find your account 
in doing so. And now, my Lord Mayor,” he added to Sir 
Gresham, “a word in parting to you. I certainly did not visit 
you with any design of assisting at the dénouement of the little 
comedy played off by your pretty niece, but with a very different 
object, which has happily been set at rest. But I am glad to have 
been present, since it has given me an opportunity of testing your 
deserts. As a loyal subject—and I know you are one—you will not 
be indifferent to your sovereign’s commendation. You have it. 
You have behaved very well throughout—better, I firmly believe, 
than most men would have done under circumstances so peculiar. 
Your brothers will know how to appreciate your conduct, and I 
don’t think, after what has occurred, that you are likely to lose 
sight of them again. ‘Thus much for the estimation in which I 
hold your private character. In your public capacity, as chief 
magistrate of this great City, I hear nothing but praise of you. I 
am told—and I can easily believe it from what I have myself seen 
—that since the days of the immortal Whittington, the municipal 
chair has never been more worthily filled; that all your duties have 
been most efficiently discharged, and that this house has never 
known such hospitality as is now practised within it.” 

“ Such gracious words as your Majesty has been pleased to let 
fall,” replied the Lord Mayor, in a voice of deep emotion, “are 
a reward for a life of exertion. I trust I shall never forfeit your 

ood opinion.” 

“No fear of that,” said the King. “ Go on as you have hitherto 
done, and I will not fail publicly to mark my approbation.” 

“Your Majesty is too good,” said the Lord Mayor. 

“Your son, you say, is well-conducted, and gives you perfect 
satisfaction?” said the King. 

“He is all that I could wish, sir,” replied the Lord Mayor, 
emphatically. 

“That’s right!” exclaimed the good-natured monarch. “ Let 
him follow his sovereign’s example, and marry. “Tis the best 
thing he can do, and I dare say he'll have no objection.” 

“¢ None whatever, your Majesty,” cried Tradescant. 

“‘ Why not wed him to your niece?” pursued the King, smiling 
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at the young man’s eagerness. “She would make him a capital 
wife, sure.” 

“ Such an arrangement would be in entire accordance with my 
wishes, sir,” responded the Lord Mayor. 

“ And with mine,” added Winter. 

“His Majesty doesn’t deign to consult me,” thought the Lady 
Mayoress. “I am nobody in his estimation.” 

“And what says the young lady?” pursued the King. “ Be- 
fore you answer, Tet me add that you will get a title, for the Lord 
Mayor will have a baronetcy.” 

“T do not need that inducement, sir,” replied Prue. “M 
cousin Tradescant has long been master of my heart, and if 
have hitherto declined to give him a decided answer, it has been 
because I have a pet project which I wish to carry out at the 
same time.” 

“ Another project!” exclaimed the King, smiling. “ Why, you 
are as full of them as a soubrette in a play. Well, you have been 
lucky hitherto. I dare say your scheme will succeed.” 

“ After your Majesty’s assurance I am sure it will. So when 
my cousin Tradescant asks again he shall have an answer.” 

“ All happiness attend you both!” said the King, “and may 
the marriage be productive of comfort to you, my Lord Mayor— 
and to you, too, Mr. Winter. And if there should be a double 
marriage in the family, as I suspect there will be, and another 
Lorimer take the name of Winter, may that union be equally 
am ey And so good day, my Lord Mayor—good day to 
you all!” 

Graciously saluting the company, who all inclined reverentially, 
he then passed forth with Lord Melcomb, and attended by the 
Lord Mayor, Sir Felix Bland, and Mr. Beckford, crossed the 
vestibule, where by this time all the officers of the household, 
with the splendfd retinue of servants, were arrayed, and entering 


aed plain carriage that had brought him, drove back to St. James’s 
ce. 


End of the fourth IBook. 
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Book the Fifth. 
EASTER MONDAY. 
THE EPPING HUNT. 


Easter Monday had now arrived, a notable day in the alma- 
nack of the Corporation of London. 

On this morning, attended by his chaplain, swordbearer, and 
macebearer, robed in scarlet, and wearing his insignia of office, the 
Lord Mayor proceeded to Christ Church, of which he was gover- 
nor ex officio, to hear a sermon. 

Here he was met by the president and the other governors of the 
ancient hospital, founded by Edward VI., while a procession, con- 
sisting of the Blue-coat Boys, beadles, masters, and other officers 
of the school, entered the church at the same time. In itself 
Christ Church is by no means remarkable for beauty, but it occu- 
pies the site of a very majestic edifice, unfortunately destroyed by 
the remorseless conflagration of 1666. The ancient fabric was one 
of the most superb conventual churches in the city of London, and 
had been, till despoiled by Henry VIII., very richly endowed. 
Possessing shrines, reputed of peculiar sanctity, the church was 
coveted as a place of burial by the great. Many illustrious per- 
sonages were interred within its walls—four queens, amongst 
whom was Isabella, the “she-wolf of France,” four duchesses, 
four countesses, earls, barons, and knights without number. Its 

lendid monuments of marble and alabaster were pulled down, at 
the dissolution of the monastery in 1545, by Sir Martin Bowes, then 
Lord Mayor, and the materials sold for the insignificant sum of 501. 

Wecannot say that any regrets for this ancient conventual church 
filled the breast of Sir Gucam, or that he felt indignant at the 
wanton desecration practised by his predecessor, Sir Martin Bowes; 
perhaps, indeed, he might have preferred the modern pile to the 
ancient, but unquestionably he looked very tranquil, and listened 
patiently to the discourse pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Dugdale, 
now and then glancing at the Blue-coat Boys thronging the gal- 
leries, and admiring their quick and intelligent countenances. 

The sermon over, a statement was read by Dr. Dugdale of the 
income and expenditure of the hospitals under the Lord Mayor’s 
jurisdiction. At the conclusion of the service, Sir Gresham 
and the other civic dignitaries repaired with the president and 
governors to Christ’s Hospital, where a splendid collation awaited 
them. Both on entering the school and on leaving it the Lord 
Mayor was lustily cheered by the Blue-coat Boys. 

And here we may mention that on the following day (Easter 
Tuesday), according to custom, these Blue-coat Boys, before going 
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to church, marched through the Mansion House, each receiving 
from the Lord Mayor, who was stationed with a large party in the 
saloon to see them pass, a glittering silver coin fresh from the Mint, 
two = cakes, and a glass of wine. Needless to say, they all 
drank his lordship’s health. 

On the same day, according to well-known custom, there was a 
stag-hunt in Epping Forest, though the Lord Mayor was too much 
occupied to attend it. 

Liberty to hunt in the royal forests in the vicinity of London 
was granted to the civic authorities by Henry III., and hence the 
appointment of the officer styled the Common Hunt, whose 
business it was to take care of a pack of hounds belonging to 
the Lord Mayor and citizens, and to attend them in those forests 
wherein they were authorised by royal charter to hunt. 

On the Easter Monday in question there was a numerous 
meeting in an open and picturesque _ of the forest adjacent to the 
pleasant little town of Epping. Fortunately the day was fine, 
promising to be propitious to the sport. Various and grotesque were 
the costumes of these cockney sportsmen, some being in scarlet coats 
bedizened ,with lace, some in green, and others in coats that seemed 
to belong to the days of Queen Anne. The Common Hunt was 
arrayed in a scarlet coat laced with gold, with a large hunting-horn 
slung from his shoulder, and wore a black velvet cap and top- 
boots. With him, besides his man, who was equipped like him- 
self, were four foresters habited in green, two huntsmen, and a 
couple of whippers-in. The latter had charge of a capital pack 
of stag-hounds. With the Common Hunt were a great number 
of fat citizens. Amongst these were Mr. Winter and Herbert, 
both of whom, owing to the providence of the Lord Mayor, were 
remarkably well mounted. Herbert wore a scarlet riding-dress, 
which set off his fine figure to great advantage, and being a first-rate 
horseman, was one of the most noticeable personages on the field. 

Though so near London, at that time wild stags were to 
be met with in Epping Forest, and the covert having been drawn, 
a fine roebuck was speedily roused, whereupon the Common 
Hunt winded his horn blithely, and the hounds were immediately 
cast off, and the whole field started in the chase. 

“ Hark forward! gentlemen!—hark forward!” shouted the 
Common Hunt. 

“ Ay, hark forward !—hark forward ! tantivy!” roared the squire. 

The scene that ensued was so supremely ridiculous, and so pro- 
vocative of merriment, that old Winter absolutely roared with 
laughter. Such shouting was there !|—such cracking of whips !— 
such rushing here and there !—such jostling—such swearing—such 
confusion—as never was seen the like! 

Half the fat citizens recently gathered round the Common 
Hunt were unseated—others, ae lost their hats and wigs, 
were clinging to their horses’ manes like John Gilpin, and roar- 
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ing lustily for help. Some were carried back, against their will, 
towards Epping. Others were borne off into the thickest part 
of the forest, and did not reappear till the chase was over. en 
dreds of riderless horses were seen flying about, and some of these, 
excited by the shouts and clatter, followed the hounds. 

As the chase went on, fresh disasters occurred, and more citi- 
zens were left on the ground, and unable to regain their steeds. 
In less than a quarter of an hour the field was diminished to a third 
of its original number, but even then there was a great throng, and 
so much pressing and struggling that even a good horseman was in 
danger from the clumsiness and bad riding of his companions. 

At first, as we have said, the old squire laughed immoderately 
at the mishaps of the citizens, but when they dashed against him 
or got in the way, he soon began to lose his temper, and swore in 
a style — of an old fox-hunter. Finding, however, it was 
impossible to keep them off either by voice or whip, he extricated 
himself as speedily as he could from the press, and shouted to 
Herbert to join him. 

They had not ridden far together, when a stoutly-built man, 
in a chocolate-coloured riding-dress, and mounted on a thorough- 
bred bright bay, joined them. No sooner did the old squire cast 
eyes on this personage than he recognised him. 

“By the Lord Harry! ’tis he!” he cried. “’Tis the Flying 
Highwayman, who took ten guineas from me tother day near 
Barnet. Zounds! sirrah,” he added to the man, “have you the 
impudence to show yourself on an occasion like this?” 

“Why not?” replied the other. ‘I have as much right to be 
here as you. I attend all meetings and races. But you are mis- 
taken in saying I robbed you. I’ve not been at Barnet for months.” 

“TI might be mistaken about you,” rejoined the squire, “ but P'll 
swear to your horse. I knew him again in a moment.” 

“But my prancer doesn’t prove me to be a highwayman, old 
cock. This is a well-known horse, Reg’lus. I bought him from 
the Lord Mayor’s son, Mr. Tradescant Lorimer, when that young 
gem’man left the turf.” 

“ The deuce you did!” exclaimed the squire, in surprise. “ Well, 
he’s a fine horse, I must say.” 

" o this Regulus?” cried Herbert, glancing admiringly at the 
animal. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the rider, proudly. “This is Reg’lus, and a 
reg'lar good ’un he is.” 

“ Will you sell him?” demanded Winter. 

“Not if you'd give me his weight in gold,” replied the man. 

“Then I'll have him and you too,” rejoined the squire, snatch- 
ing at the bridle. 

“No you won't, old blade,” replied the highwayman, eluding 
him, and spurring Regulus, who bounded forward. “There isn’t a 
horse in this field that can catch me.” 
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“Tl try what I can do,” rejoined Herbert, starting after him. 

The squire also set off in pursuit, bellowing out at the top of his 
voice, “ A highwayman—a !” But though at other 
times such a cry might have produced the desired effect, it was 
now, in the tumult and excitement, almost unheeded. Many 
thought it a hoax—and almost all preferred hunting the deer to 
chasing a highwayman. Only half a dozen followed the old squire 
and his son, and these speedily dropped off, and returned to the 
hounds. It was evident, indeed, that there was but little chance of 
capturing the highwayman, who had not overrated the powers of 
his steed. He led his pursuersinto the forest, carrying them over 
sweeping glades towards Harlow, and finally plunging into a 
thicket, was lost. 

That Regulus is a devilish fine horse,” cried the squire, as they 
rode back. “I wish Tradescant had sold him to me instead of to 
that saucy knave.” 

“ Ay, he's a beauty,” replied Herbert. ‘“ Tradescant offered him 
to Tom Potter, member for Aylesbury, but, as Tom wouldn’t buy, 
he sold him for an old song to the first bidder. That rascal only 
gave a hundred for him.” 

“ And he’s worth a thousand,” rejoined the squire, with some- 
thing like a groan. “But where are the hounds?” he added, 
pausing to listen. “Ha! I hear them. They are coming this 
way.” 

As he spoke, the lordly hart, distinguishable by his noble 
antlers, burst into the glade along which they were riding, about a 
mile off, and speeded along it. Presently, the hounds, who were 
¢lose upon him, and giving tongue loudly, came in view; and then 
the Common Hunt and his man, both of whom were excellently 
mounted, and rode well; and after them as many of the field as 
had been able to keep up with the hounds. Finding that the hart 
was coming straight up the glade, the old squire and his son drew 
to one side, beneath the covert of the trees, in order not to turn the 
flying animal out of his course, and from this post of observation 
they enjoyed the animating spectacle exceedingly. When within 
a quarter of a mile of them, however, the stag turned off to the 
right, and hounds and huntsmen of course went after him. On this 
the two Winters instantly quitted the covert, and crossing the glade, 
took a course which they thought would bring them upon the 
field. And so it chanced. They had not proceeded far, when 
they again caught sight of the hart, and, clapping spurs to their 
horses, soon came up with the huntsmen. They were just in time, 
for, now being sore pressed, the hart, having found a favourable 

osition among the trees, stood at bay, and gored three or four 
ers who rushed upon him. The cries of the wounded dogs 
checked the others, and they stood baying in front of him as he 
menaced them with his horns, but, warned by the fate of their com- 
panions, none of them ventured to attack him. 
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“Kill him!” shouted the squire. “ Kill him, or he'll maim 
half the pack.” 

“He’s dangerous,” said the huntsman, not liking the looks of 
the infuriated animal. 

‘Give me your knife,” cried Herbert, “and I'll despatch him.” 

The huntsman hesitated, but, a couple more hounds being hurt, 
he gave his long woodman’s knife to Herbert, who, dismounting, 
warily approached the hart through the trees, and while the animal 
was staring at the hounds, suddenly dealt him the mortal blow. 

The mort was then sounded, and Herbert received the compli- 
ments of the Common Hunt and the others on his prowess. The 
buck was not flayed and broken up on the spot as used to be the 
case in good old times, but was .placed on —_ and borne 
in triumph on the shoulders of the foresters to Epping, where a 
covered cart was waiting to convey the carcase to town. 

After refreshing themselves at the comfortable hostel known as 
Epping Place with a glass of amber-bright ale, the squire and his 


son rode off to town, having to dine with the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House. 


Il. 
AN OLD YORKSHIRE SERVANT. 


Sir GresHam had insisted upon his eldest brother taking up his 
abode at the house in Cheapside, saying there were plenty of un- 
occupied rooms at his disposal, and Winter delightedly availed 
himself of the offer. To Cheapside, therefore, father and son re- 
paired on their return to town, and consigning their horses to 
the care of the groom who had attended them, they entered the 
house and went up-stairs together. The squire had brought with 
him an old servant from Yorkshire, whose livery, uncouth manners, 
and appearance, were sources of great amusement to Tiplady. 
The shrewd old Yorkshireman, however, was quite a match for 
the coxcombical town valet. 

On reaching the landing, the squire and his son found Tiplady 
and Sam Liptrap, the old Yorkshire serving-man in question, 
seated together in a small back-room, amusing themselves with 
a game at cards. Certainly a greater contrast could not be found 
than these two servants presented; the one hard, dry, ungainly, 
and attired in an old-fashioned livery, the other easy, airy, foppish, 
and quite as smart as his master. Old Liptrap looked somewhat 
confused at being thus discovered, but Tiplady was not in the 
slightest degree disconcerted. 

“What are you about, Sam?” cried the squire; “losing your 
money at cards?” 


“Na, na, yer honour,” replied Sam Liptrap, “I be winner of 
these two half-crowns.” 
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“Yes, sir,” cried Tiplady, “the luck has been entirely with Mr. 
Liptrap. But he has promised to give me my revenge.” 

“Tfhe does I'll discharge him,” cried Winter. Harkye, sirrah, 
I'll have no gambling among servants. When you go to Sutton, 
Herbert, you must leave this puppy behind you.” 

“If you refer to me, sir,” said Tiplady, “ that direction to Mr. 
Herbert is entirely superfluous. Under no circumstances would I 
consent to bury myself in the country. And I should expire out- 
right if sucha livery as Mr. Liptrap’s were offered me. I should, 
upon my honour, sir.” . 

_ ©The clothes be good enough, I’m quite sure,” said Sam Liptrap. 
“T find no fawt wi’ un.” 

“T should hope not, or you'll get no more from me,” cried 
Winter; “ but don’t stand chattering there, but come with me to 
my room and help me to dress for the Lord Mayor’s dinner.” 

“Lord, your honour, I should so like to see the grand dinner 
at the Mansion House, and the fine folk, and the plate. Mr. 
Tip has been tellin’ me abowt it.” 

“Tl take him, sir, if you will permit me,” said Tiplady. 

“ Well, well, you may go, Sam. But you don’t get drunk and 
make a fool of yourself. And now come along, or I shall be late.” 

So saying, he marched off to his room, followed by the old 
_— while Herbert proceeded in another direction, attended by 

i 

‘Thou h often pressed by the Lord Mayor to dine at the Mansion 
House, Crutchet, with characteristic modesty, had hitherto refrained 
from doing so, but the Easter banquet held out such irresistible 
temptations, especially when Tradescant told him that all the 
family were to be assembled on the occasion, and that, being 
looked upon as one of them, he could not, with propriety, be left 
out, that he yielded, and prepared himself for the important event. 
Arrayed in a handsome suit of black, expressly ordered for the 
occasion, he went up-stairs about half-past five—the dinner-hour 
at the Mansion House being six o’clock—and proceeded to the 
drawing-room, where he was shortly afterwards joined by Trades- 
cant and the two Winters. 

The old squire wore a cinnamon-coloured velvet coat garnished 
with lace, a rich brocade waistcoat, a laced steinkirk folded broadl 
over his chest, and a peruke arranged by the skilful hands of 
Le Gros. Tradescant was also elegantly and even richly dressed 
in dark velvet, but was quite eclipsed in show and splendour by 
Herbert, who was now, beyond all question, the beau of the family. 
On seeing Crutchet, for whom he had a great liking, Mr. Winter 
went up to him, and shaking him cordially by the hand, said, 
“Tm delighted you are going with us to the Mansion House, 
Bow Bells. If you had been absent to-day, the dinner would have 
been incomplete.” 

“‘ That’s what I told Mr. Crutchet, uncle,” said Tradescant. “I 
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said we should all—from the Lord Mayor downwards—be greatly 
disappointed if he stayed away. But I had hard work to persuade 
him. Would you believe it, he has never yet dined either at 
Guildhall or the Mansion House.” 
“T can believe anything odd of him,” said Winter. “ But what’s 
our reason for such strange conduct, Bow Bells? It can’t be 
you've not been invited?” 

“No, that’s not it, sir,” replied Crutchet. “The Lord Mayor 
has repeatedly asked me. But I’m not fit company for such great 
folks as dine with his lordship.” 

“Pshaw! you underrate yourself, Bow Bells. You're fit com- 
pany for anybody. However, I’m glad you’ve made up your mind 
to dine with us to-day. You'll have a famous dinner, I can tell 
you—-plenty of venison and turtle—ha! ha!” 

“Why, sir, you talk of the venison and turtle with as much gusto 
as an alderman,” observed his son. 

“ Oddsflesh!” exclaimed the old gentleman, chuckling, “ there 
isn’t an alderman among them, or a Mazarine either, who will bring 
a better appetite to the feast than I shall. I’m as hungry as a 
hunter, and shall do ample justice to all the good things the Lord 


Mayor may set before me. Follow my example, Bow Bells, and 
you'll do well.” 

“ Your ride to Epping has been of service to you, uncle,” ob- 
served Tradescant, laughing. “ Pray how did the stag-hunt go off?” 


“ Wonderfully,” replied the old gentleman. Never was at such 
a meet in my life—ha! ha! Such cattle! such riders—why, sir, five 
minutes after the start the ground looked like a field of battle, strewn 
with prostrate cits—Culloden was nothing to it—ha! ha! ha!” 

“ And who should we come upon but the Flying Highwayman!” 
observed Herbert. “ We gave him chase, but he got away from us. 
mane you won't be surprised at that, when I tell you he rode 

egulus,” 

“ Regulus !—is it possible? No wonder, then, he performs such 
wonderful feats.” ' 

“T shall get Regulus when the rascal is hanged,” laughed the 

uire. 

. At this moment, Tiplady announced that the carriage was ready. 
Whereupon all the party went down stairs and got into the con- 
veyance, which was drawn up at the private door in Queen-street, 
and Tiplady and old Liptrap having climbed up behind, the coach- 
man drove towards the Mansion House. 

By this‘time Cheapside was filled with a long line of splendid 
equipages, proceeding in the same direction. By the aid of a 
peace-oflicer, the carriage containing our friends was at once 
admitted into the line, otherwise they might have been long in 
reaching their destination. As it was, they proceeded so slowly 


that it was full a quarter of an hour before they arrived at the Man- 
sion House. 
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ALDERMAN JONES IN SWITZERLAND. 


A FAMILY NARRATIVE. 


By DupLeEy COoOSsTELLO. 


PART THE SECOND. 
I. 


ITERUM CRISPINUS: THE ALDERMAN RETURNS TO THE CHARGE. 


More people than Muddles may perhaps think it was rather venture- 
some in me to put, as Carry says, in her Dairy,* six hundred miles of 
ground between me and my vernacular ;f but I found at starting two 
words in Murray’s “ Travel-talk””—‘“ Mangey ” and “ Payaway ”t—and 
they seem to be understood by everybody. Talk of the Continent being 
cheap! It may be in some things, compared with England, but don’t 
they stick it into you in others? Look at our bill at The Three Kings! 
I don’t object to f at three franes a head, or a bottle of “ Be-jolly”§ at 
two ditto, though it would take a good many bottles of that sort of stuff to 
make me jolly; the breakfasts were moderate, and so were the beds ; but 
what I do object to is being charged a franc apiece for the “ boogeys ”— 
the name they give to their candles—and seventy-five what-d’ye-callums 
—a matter of sevenpence-halfpenny—for a drop of warm water in a foot- 
pan.|| They call it a “ bang-de-pay,”4f and well they may. Then there’s 
the “service ;” they help themselves in that article, I fancy, and don’t help 
you overmuch, As to cleaning boots! Mine are dirtier when I put ’em 
on of a morning than when I take ’em off at night. I don’t think it 
would be a bad speculation to export a cargo of blacking to Switzerland, 
only when they’d got it, ten to one if they’d know what to do with it. 
Take it for wine, perhaps, and drink it. Quite as good as some of theirs 
I’ve swallowed.** When we had pretty well tired ourselves out with the 
sights of Basle,tt I ordered the bill I’ve been talking about, paid it, and 
got into the ’bus that was to take us to the railway station for Zurich, 
Count Hatfull, who said he was going there too, being one of the party. 


* « ‘Diary,’ if you please, papa!—C. J.” 

“ ‘Vernacular.’ My word: substituted for a very common-place expression 
of papa’s. I hope it will be ¢welve hundred before we think of returning.—C. J.” 

} “I wish papa would spell French words, if he must use them, correctly. His 
pronunciation, too, is dreadfully defective, and really, if I were not constantly at 
hand to explain, I have not the remotest idea what would happen!—C. J.” 

§ “ ‘Beaujolais,’ papa!—C. J.” 

|| “These are mean considerations, in my opinion.—C. J.” 

4 “I need scarcely observe that papa means ‘ bain-de-pieds.’ I repeated the 
words with the greatest care, but it only shows that he has no ear for the French 

nguage, however correctly it may be pronounced.—C. J.” 

** «This I conceive to be an English prejudice.—C. J.” 

T* “IT can’t make papa say anything but ‘ Bazzle.’—C. J.” 
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Uncommon attentive was the Count, saw all our things brought down, 
and only made one little mistake: he forgot to look after his own ; so 
that when the ’bus was unloaded at the-station he found that they had 
been left behind. This put him in a deuce of a rage, as well it might, 
but it’s no use getting into a rage with Germans’; in the first place, they 
don’t understand what you say; and in the next, they wouldn’t care if 
they did. What was the Count to do? He couldn’t go without his 
luggage, and he didn’t like being left behind.* There was no help for 
it, however, for the train was to start in ten minutes, and it would take 
full three-quarters of an hour to drive to the hotel and back again. So 
he was obliged to grin and bear it.| Having asked what hotel we were 
going to at Zurich, he stayed in the waiting-room till they let us out, 
like so many sheep from a pen, and then hastily shaking hands all round, 
went off, as he said, to kick up a devil of a row with the porters at The 
Three Kings for forgetting his baggage. As to our other fellow-travellers 
from Paris, I only got a glimpse of them at dinner, where Colonel Sly 
made me a bow from the other end of the table, but, owing to something 
that Carry had said to me, I pretended not to see him, and took no notice. 
I have no great fancy for adventurers, and Carry feels sure the charitable 
Colonel is one.{ With respect to the other, he was a Yankee, and that’s 
quite enough for me. 

It was six o’clock in the evening when the train started for Zurich, 
and as Swiss railways are not the fastest in the world—though the car- 
riages are very comfortable, and we in England might take pattern by 
them—we didn’t get to our journey’s end till after ten. When I say 
** journey’s end,” that didn’t come to pass for nearly a couple of hours 
afterwards, every house we went to being choke-full. First we drove to 
the Hotel Bower,§ which Carry said was the nicest, and I believe it zs 
one of the best in the world, but an Austrian archduke and his sweet 
seemed to have found that out, for they occupied it from top to bottom. 
Then we tried the Bellyview, on account of its pretty name, but another 
mountebank, a circus-man and all his troop, had got in there. We had 
no better luck at the Switchemoff, at the Crown, the Sword, the Falcon, 
or the Stork. Some of ’em asked us to call again the next day, and 
one landlord, who spoke broken English, had the coolness to say that if 
Mamsell—meaning Carry—didn’t mind a double-bedded room, with one 
gent in it, he thought he could accommodate us.||_ Of course she would 
much rather have slept in the street; indeed, I thought we should all 

* “Tt was a very distressing scene, and I sincerely pitied him. But he bore 
his disappointment nobly.—C, J.” 

t “An extremely coarse way of stating a painful fact. Though his counte- 


nance wore a sad expression, he smiled. No Spartan could have shown greater 
heroism.—C. J.” 

t “The Count de Hautefeuille quite coincided in my opinion. It was he, 
indeed, who first awoke my suspicion.—C. J.” 

§ “These names are cruelly mis-spelt. ‘The Hotel ‘ Baur’ and the ‘Bellevue’ 
surely might have been written correctly. Of course the ‘ Schweitzerhof’ was 
quite beyond papa! We ought to have been let in at Baur’s, and in eonsequence 
of not being admitted a very disagreeable circumstance occurred.—C. J.” 

|| ‘* Papa mistook what the man said. No such indelicate proposition was 
made. He blundered out something at first that sounded rather like it, but 
when I interrogated him in French and he replied in the same language, it was 
evident that the mistake arose from his imperfect manner of expressing himself. 
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have had to make our beds in the "bus, but luckily at last we came to a 
house, a dark, dingy sort of a place it was, where, when we had knocked 
for ever so long, the master came out in his nighteap—Lord knows what 
else he had on—and after a good deal of parleying made a favour of 
taking usin. How Mrs. Jones made it out that night is more than I 
ean say, as she and Carry slept in the only good-sized room there was, 
for they put me into a sort of cupboard at the top of the staircase, but 
if ever I got a wink, there’s no such things as fleas in Switzerland! I 
couldn’t see em on account of the darkness, but I caught ’em by hand- 
fuls, and next morning I was a sight to be seen. Now, as I hadn’t come 
to Switzerland to be eaten up alive by quadrupeds,* and as I found on 
inquiry that nobody was going away from Zurich till the travelling- 
cireus man had finished his performances, I made up my mind that we, 
at all events, would be on the jog. Carry, for some reason or other, 
was particularly anxious to remain,} but I wouldn’t hear of it, so as soon 
as we had breakfasted, our things were carried down to a boat, and we 
were rowed across the river to the steamer opposite, and took tickets for 
some place at the other end of the lake—Rap-a-swell I think they call 
it. After the noise and dust of the railways, travelling by water was a 
pleasant change, and Mrs. Jones and me enjoyed ourselves amazingly, 
setting under the awning and seeing the sun shine on all the pretty 
towns and villages that are scattered along the shores of the lake, but 
Carry was rather glum at first, as if something had gone wrong with 
her. However, after a time she came round again, and read “ Murray” 
to us, pointing out all the places worth seeing, and now and then some 
that were not. At one of the towns where we stopped to take in pas- 
sengers, we saw several boat-loads landing of the queerest-locking fel- 
lows I ever saw in my life ; some of ’em friars, with bald heads and bare 
feet, in brown woollen gowns tied round the waist with ropes, and the 
rest a desperate ragged lot, come from all parts, on their way to the 
Convent of Seedling, to worship a little black Virgin. Every one to his 
taste, but if I was to worship anything of the sort, it should be white 
at all events. I said so to Carry, but she frowned and turned away. 
Between ourselves she is a little bit of a Pusseyite.§ 

Steam-boat travelling has one great advantage over the rail. If you’re 
hungry—and nothing gives such an appetite as being on the water—you 
can always get plenty to eat. I couldn’t persuade either Mrs. Jones or 
Carry, but 1 went down into the cabin myself and had as nice a plateful 


* “Tt is excessively unpleasant to advert to this subject; but, in the interests 
of Natural History, lam bound to remark, that the insect known as the Pulex 
TIrritans does not belong to the quadrupedal order.—C. J.” 

t “Iam not compelled to give my reasons. How true it is that ‘ Fathers have 
flinty hearts.”’—C. J.” 

t “TI imagine that the residence of the great Lavater is an object deserving of 
attention, but papa seemed to think otherwise. When I pointed out the house 
that is believed to be the one in which the philosopher wrote his famous work 
on Physiognomy, all papa said was, ‘ Well, my dear, I suppose he must have 
written it somewhere.’ Such indifference is chilling.—C. J.” 

§ “The Shrine of Einsiedlin is well worthy of a visit, and I deeply regret 
that we did not join the pilgrimage. ‘Our Lady of the Hermits’ is too inte. 
resting a personage to be treated lightly. Forms may differ, but where sincerity 
of purpose——” Objecting to religious controversy, the Printer’s Devil takes 
upon himself to suppress the rest of Miss Jones’s note. 
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of roast veal and fried potatoes, with as good a glass of beer, as ever I 
wish to set down to. The names of their dishes is all that’s against ’em. 
Think of their calling potatoes “Cart offal!’? Perhaps they gave ’em 
the name when the disease first sprung up. It’s a fact, however, for my 
‘* Travel-talk” says so.* As far as my experience goes, I like Swiss 
cookery ; but there’s one thing I don’t like, and that’s theirdessert. I’m 
wrong, perhaps, to give it that name, for whether it’s breakfast or dinner 
it always follows: I mean smoking. I’m no enemy to a cigar, or even 
a pipe—though I never smoke myself—but then the tobacco must be 
good. Now, of all the filthy trash that ever was turned to dust and 
ashes, what they smoke in Switzerland is the worst I ever came across. 
I’m not much of a judge in these matters, but I should say that a Swiss 
cigar is made up of .burnt bones, badly tanned hides, and dead cabbage- 
leaves, all flavoured with an escape of gas. How the Swiss keep them- 
selves from being sick is a miracle. 

When I came up on deck, after my lunch, I found we had made 
pretty good way, and were in sight of the town of Rap-a-swell. People 
may talk about bridges, but I dare say nobody will believe me when I 
say that the bridge from Rap-a-swell, across the lake, is nearly a mile 
long. It’s not like Hungerford, or Waterloo, or London Bridge, because 
it’s not suspension, nor built on piers; neither is it straight, for it makes 
a great elbow in one place; but this is what it is: long, narrow, and 
loose ; so long that you can’t see the other end of it; so narrow that if 
you meet a carriage it’s as much as you can do not to be sidled off into 
the water, for there’s no railing ; and when I say loose, I mean that the 

lanks which make the roadway keep dancing up and down like sea-saws 
if you don’t happen to keep right in the middle. Altogether, I consider 
the bridge of Rap-a-swell the rummest piece of naval architecture I ever 
set eyes on.f 


II. 


MISS CAROLINE’S DIARY CONTINUED. 


Rapperswyl], July 23. 

“On the margin of Zurich’s fair waters!” I cannot resist the quota- 
tion, it so exactly expresses the situation of the beautiful Hétel du Lae, 
where we arrived this morning, and are now staying. This spot is per- 
fectly enchanting, and here, 1 think—yes, I feel persuaded—I could be 
content calmly to pass the rest of my days, “ the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot.” I could bring myself to the first, I know, and, for the 
second—well, I am prepared! 

Again I am confronted with Nature under one of her loveliest aspects. 
There is a balcony here, confined to the rooms we inhabit, which com- 
mands the grandest views. The foreground of the picture is occupied by 
the various buildings of the railway station, rich in colour and picturesque 


* “J have referred to the volume in question, and find that the word is spelt 
*Kartoffel.’ I entertain, consequently, a shrewd suspicion that papa is wrong in 
his derivation. The French, as we know, describe the potato as the ‘Pomme de 
terre.’.—C. J.” 

¢ “This description of the bridge of Rapperswy]l is strictly true; but ‘naval 
arcliitecture’ is an inaccurate expression, which, I apprehend, applies only to 
ships. A more correct phrase would have been ‘ pontine elevation.’—C. J.” 
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in form, and beyond them stretches the interminable bridge, which loses 
itself in dark foliage on the opposite side of the lake, at the base of the 
mountains of the Canton of Schwytz. To the left, across broad green 
meads, and a blue line of water, dotted here and there with a small white 
sail, are seen ranges of heights looking frowningly down, the nearest 
thickly wooded to the summit, the remoter bare, rugged, and broken by 
jagged peaks, while, piercing the sky in the extreme distance, rise the 
eternal snows of the Sentis, Dédi, and Gliirnisch Alps. To the right 
appears the little island of Aufnau, where the Franconian knight, Ulric 
von Hutten, the friend of Luther, lies buried; and far away stretches the 
long lake towards Zurich, which lies hidden beyond the promontory of 
Stifa, one of the many populous towns, surrounded by corn-fields, 
orchards, and vineyards, that line these teeming shores. It would be 
vain for me to attempt to describe the hues of this evening’s sunset, the 
most glowing and gorgeous that ever I gazed upon, the effect of its 
splendour being heightened by contrast, when I turned to glance at the 
spectral, icy peaks, in the opposite quarter of the heavens. Nor was this 
all. Before the light of the sun had altogether vanished, the moon rose 
clear and full above the mountains of Schwytz, and cast her rays in a 
silver ripple at my feet, the tremulous line being more than once broken 
by some passing vessel; even the red lamps of the railway, which ceases 
only at the brink of the lake, lent their reflexion to colour the waters, 
where it fell with a sanguine gleam. 

Rapperswyl stands upon a rather steep slope, crowned by a church and 
ruined castle, with an avenue of lindens running along the ridge, beneath 
which, separated by a wall of great height, lie vineyards that produce, our 
landlord said, an excellent wine.* The ridge is approached by long 
flights of steps, which neither papa nor mamma—as it was after dinner 
—felt inclined to mount; so I wandered there alone before evening drew 
in, meditating—I own it—somewhat sadly on the past—for are not all 
our hopes delusions? Though the place is a public promenade, I was 
companionless on the height; yet it might have been otherwise! Surely 
the fact of having missed the train is no sufficient reason. It is true, we 
left no traces of our passage through Zurich, and, perhaps, we are still 
being sought for there. But our onward route was mentioned: a quick 
intelligence will, at least, profit by that. How absurdly trifles sometimes 
obtrude on the attention, even when the spirit is vexed by things of 
deepest moment! As I sat musing on the Lindenhof, { watched in vain 
for the flitting motion of the winged nondescript which, as the fable tells 
us, wears the livery of earth and air, and is alike rejected by the denizens 
ofeach. ‘ Have you no bats here ?” I asked of the landlord’s daughter 
—a very pretty girl of eighteen—when I descended to the hotel. “ Yery 
few, Mademoiselle,” she replied—adding earnestly —“ besides, I assure 
you, they are not dangerous!” Sombre as were my thoughts, I could 
not refrain from smiling. . . . It is late, I must close this page, 


and press my pillow, though the moon is still shining brightly. In the 
words of Leoni: 


Now will I to my couch, although to rest 
Is almost wronging such a night as this. 


* “T can’t say much for it, though he compared it to the best Bordeaux —T. J.” 
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Coire, July 25. 

Farther progress has been made in our journey, and we are now in the 
—_ of the Grisons, but I must relate how we got here, and what in- 
cidents occurred on our route. 

For various reasons we were all more or less reluctant to leave the 
Hotel du Lac—a name that reminded me of old romance, but, alas! 
without its Lancelot. Mamma was afraid she should never again meet 
with so comfortable a bedroom in the ‘ wild parts” to which we were 
going—papa felt sure he should never get so good a dinner. These 
were their regrets; no matter what were mine. But Travel—like Time 
—is “a pitiless master,” that still keeps erying ‘“ Onward!” and, after 
too brief a sojourn, we bade adieu to Rapperswyl. Our route, by rail- 
way, was sometimes close to, and always in sight of, the upper part of the 
Lake of Zurich, till we quitted it at Uznach; then ascending the course 
of the impetuous Linth, it brought us to Wesen, at the entrance to the 
valley of Glarus, where the Glirnisch glacier comes into full view, ample 
time being given me to make a sketch of it while the train waited. The 
next feature of interest was the grand and gloomy Lake of Wallenstadt, 
the southern shore of which the railway never leaves, now piercing 
through the spurs of the mountains, now emerging into light beneath 
climbing pastures and scattered villages, the spaces between the nume- 
rous tunnels disclosing the magnificent but dreary heights which de- 
scend perpendicularly to the water’s edge on the northern side of the 
lake. At last we came in sight of the seven picturesque peaks, called 
the Kurfiirsten, that guard the entrance to the valley of the Scez— 
through which, amid the greatest pastoral beauty, passing several places 
with strange-sounding names, that betokened an approaching change of 
language, our journey, for that day, was accomplished at the station 
of Ragatz. Our object in stopping there was to visit the celebrated 
Baths of Pfeffers—which papa persists in calling Peppers*—and other 
travellers having the same intention we literally raced all the way in our 
several carriages to Ragatz, to see which should get first to the Hof, or 
principal hotel. We might have saved ourselves the trouble: large as 
the house is, it was completely full—so we had to turn back and take 
refuge at La Tamina, which I liked better on account of the name, and 
we had no reason to regret our first disappointment. There are several 
peculiarities in this hotel which make it attractive. In the first place, 
the landlord, Monsieur Josty, is avery lively, good-natured, agreeable 
person, whose whole occupation seems to consist in talking to his guests, 
whenever he can get an opportunity; and, that opportunity may not be 
wanting, he interrupts them at every turn—at the doorway as they enter, 
atthe foot of the staircase as they descend, as they go into the salle @ 
manger, and as they come out of it. Monsieur Josty was originally a 
courier, has travelled all over Europe, and speaks every current language, 
evincing, however, a strong predilection for French. He is a smiling, 
good-looking, elderly man, with a respectable grey head and very intel- 
ligent black eyes, and so fat that, Iam persuaded, he must always live on 
the ground flour. The hotel garden, charmingly laid out with cool, 
leafy pavilions, and stocked with rare flowers, is a perfect Alpine 
menagerie, and whenever an animal dies—eagle, grand-duke, squirrel, 


* “T can’t help it. Besides, why shouldn’t that be the name? I eall it ‘ Black 
Peppers ;’—the place is so dark you can hardly see your hand before you.—T. J.” 
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chamois, or marmot—it is transferred to one or other of the numerous 
cabinets that ornament the enclosure. As to the creature-comforts pro- 
curable at the hotel, papa spoke of them very highly, and he is considered 
an excellent judge.* 

It was my intention to have described our excursion to the Baths of 
Pfeffers, but papa has just told me that he means to do so; I there- 
fore limit my observations on the rest of our journey to Coire, by re- 
marking that we are staying at the Hétel Lukmanier, which is situated 
at the entrance to the town, immediately opposite the post-office. I 
suppoze there are no letters for any of our party there: none, at all 
events, for me. Heigh ho! 


II. 
THE ALDERMAN’S ACCOUNT OF THE BATHS OF PFEFFERS. 


I petieve Carry has mentioned that our landlord at Raggetts ¢ spoke 
English! If not, she meant to do so. 

“Flow far is it, musseer?” said I to him, “to these Baths of 
Peppers?” 

“Oh, Mon Dew !” said he, shrugging his shoulders, “ you go at him 
very quick. One hour; perhaps two. It shall depend.” 

“So I should think,” said I, “if it makes that difference. But what 
does it depend on?” 

* Horse-legs, or the legs of yourself, sir, and the ladies.” 

“T won’t ride on horseback !” cried Mrs. J. 

“ That shall not be necessary, madam,” said our landlord. “ We have 
plenty of carriage. Hi!” 

He held up his finger, and a fellow who had been watching us drove 
up to the door with an open one, and we all got in. 

Raggetts ain’t much of an inn, and we were soon off the stones with 
the high road straight before us, running right into the sky between 
two mountains, and seemingly no room for anything but the river that 
comes tearing down, front ways and side ways and all sorts of ways, 
like thousands of bottles of soda-water all opened at once, making a 
eascade that won’t let you hear yourself speak if you shout ever so. 
There’s a little foot-bridge over the waterfall which they may cross that 
like— and after you get by this your troubles begin, at least Mrs. J.’s 
did—for the road is so narrow that two carriages can’t pass each other, 
unless one backs up against the rocks or close to the edge of the pre- 
cipice, till it gives one’s inside quite a turn to look that way. Mrs. J. 
wanted to get out and walk, but the fool of a German driver couldn’t 
understand a word [ said, though I shouted with all my might; so we 
were forced to stay where we were, Mrs. J. thinking that every moment 
would be her last.‘ Alderman,”’ says she—I give her own words—“ it’s 
no use talking. I’m not going to be sacrificed in this way. My nerves 
won't bear it, and they shan’t. We shall have the mountains down on 
our heads, and be rolled into that roaring river, with everything soaked 


* “T ought to be, Carry, having passed the Chair. It’s all very well to say 
‘creature-comforts’ as if you didn’t care for ’em, but since you came abroad, my 
dear, you haven’t played such a very bad knife and fork.—T. J.” 

t ‘“‘One of papa’s mistakes. There used, formerly, to be an hotel so called in 
London. He was probably thinking of that.—C. J.” 
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through, and not a stitch of clothes left to our backs, and broken limbs 
into the bargain, if ever we come out of it alive!” I must say it looked 
rather like it, if we had been pitched over, but what was to be done ? 
We hadun’t room to turn round, and I couldn’t make the fellow stop, so 
as needs must when Somebody drives, on we went. There’s nothing 
like being used to a thing, and by degrees Mrs. J. got quieter, though 
she was all of a tremble, and held on to the carriage like grim death. 
As for Carry, she behaved like a trump, never changing colour once, 
though her mother looked as blue as a blue-bag.* 

Everything, as the song says, must end in time, and at last we reached 
the baths, without being dashed to pieces, as Mrs. J. expected. Here we 
got out, and leaving the carriage in charge of the driver, we went into 
the building, where I bought three tickets of admission—“ to the pit,” 
as I afterwards said—but | think if 1’d known what sort of a place it was 
that we were bound for, money would hardly have taken me there, let 
alone paying to see it. First we went down a long stone passage, with 
a kitchen and a dinjng-room on one side, which I peeped into, and as 
dinner was going on, I should have liked well enough to have stayed ; 
but the guide we took beckoned us on, and then we passed a great many 
doors very close together, just like the wards in Newgate, and so down 
several flights of steps and along more passages till we came to a clammy, 
shivery, underground sort of a place they called the chapel, though what 
they want with a chapel there, unless to give them their deaths of cold 
that go to it, is more than I can understand.t Here they took our tickets 
from us, and show’d us into the open air, though there wasn’t much more 
open air outside than if we’d been at the bottom of a well, and I felt as if 
cold water was trickling down my back all the time I stood there, shut in 
between walls of rocks as high as ever I could see, and nothing but sky 
to be seen beyond them. While we were looking about, wondering what 
next, the guide came up, and pointing to a place as black as the Adelphi 
arch in the Strand, and not unlike it, only ten times bigger, made a sign 
for us to follow him across a bridge of planks over the river, which we 
saw rushing out of the arch as if it was deuced glad to get away from it. 
Luckily, as it happened, the fellow was able to jabber a little French, so 
I made Carry ask him what he meaut by pointing that way? He said 
the hot spring was up there that everybody went to see. ‘Not me,” 
screams Mrs. J., ‘‘if it’s the last words I ever have to utter!” And then 
she went on: “If you don’t want, Alderman, to have my death laid at 
your door—if you don’t want my sperret to go all the way back to 
Clapham over the mountains and across the salt seas of ocean and stand 
by your bed at midnight—if you don’t want I don’t know what to happen 
—you'll not ask me to go a single step farther, for I can’t do it, and I 
won't.” 

With this Mrs. J. plumped herself down on a broad, flat stone, and 
burst out a crying. I tried hard to persuade her, but it was of no use: 
she refused to stir. When the guide saw this to-do, he stepped forward, 
* “Mamma was certainly paler than usual. For my own part, I scarcely 


deserve this strangely-expressed eulogy. All my thoughts were absorbed in the 
surpassing sublimity of the scenery.—C. J.” 


¢ “It was the custom, in ancient establishments, like the Baths of Pfeffers, to 


give to their places of worship a crypt-like character, by constructing them in the 
basement, or lowest part of the edifice.—C. J.” 
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saying there wasn’t the least danger; indeed, ugly as the place looked, 
that was pretty clear, for while we were debating the matter a party of 
four or five ladies, accompanied only by one gent, came out from under 
the arch, laughing and chattering as if they thought it only good fun. 
Seeing this, Mrs. J. at last consented to let Carry and me have a peep, 
and off we set with the guide, leaving my wife, as the French say, planty 
lar. As Iam stating a matter of fact I expect to be believed, though 
I know I shall hardly be credited when I say that me and Carry walked 
for a quarter of a mile along a plank shelf, which hung right over the 
roaring river, God knows where below, with umbrellas over our heads to 
keep off the wet that kept dropping from the sloping roof, and the place 
getting darker and darker every step we took, till when I looked u 
nothing at all was to be seen, and if it hadn’t been for the hand-rail to 
the shelf, over I think I must have pitched. I’ve had some queer 
thoughts now and then about a certain place not named to ears polite, 
but no nightmare ever gave me such a notion of it as this gorge of 
Peppers, and if the Old Gentleman is to be met with anywhere on earth, I 
should say it’s there.* I don’t know which is the worst, being in the 
dark and hearing the noise the river makes, or coming to where it gets 
lighter and seeing the water tearing and plunging as if it wanted to 
swallow you up and spit you out again, which is just what it would do 
if it got you into its clutches. After all, Mrs. J. was quite right not to 
venture; her nerves never could have stood it; but if she suffers from 
nerves Carry don’t. I never saw such a girl! She tripped along after 
the guide just as if she’d been used to the place all her life, calling to 
me to come on. 

At last, after ever so much of this sort of work, we all stopped at an 
open space where a ray of sunshine—the first that had visited us since 
we left the baths—found its way down from a chink in the rocks over- 
head, through which we saw about as much blue sky as would make a 
Dutchman a pair of breeches. Here were the hot springs we had come 
so far to see; but see em we couldn’t without a light, nor get at ’em 
without squeezing one by one into a cave only just wide enough to turn 
round in. I’m eighteen stone, and, generally speaking, I perspire rather 
freely after taking exercise, but never in my life did the perspiration run 
off my face and forehead as it did when 1 came out of that cave: the 
tallow-candle in my hand wasn’t more melted: you might have wrung 
me out like a wet rag. I drank some of the water, which is hot enough 
to shave with, and that is the use I’m told they put it to, carrying it all 
the way from Peppers to Raggetts, in more than two miles of wooden 
pipes, like our mains in London, and the company at Raggetts use it. 

should have thought it would have been cheaper to have boiled their 
own water, but when people have a fancy for a thing the farther its 
brought from the more they seem to like it. Who makes the water in 
the caves so hot is more than I’ll venture to say; I didn’t like to think 
of The Party when I was in there, and—out of respect—I won’t mention 
his name now, but this I will say, that if anybody wants to see the most 
wonderful place in the world, let him go to the Baths of Peppers. 


* “T myself can compare this fearful chasm to nothing but the ‘Inferno’ of 
Dante.—C. J.” 
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IV. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT COIRF. 


Tue ancient capital of the Grisons (observes Miss Caroline Jones) 
is variously denominated. ‘The Germans call it Chur; the French, 
Coire; the Italians, Coira ; and in the Romansch language, which is the 
actual dialect of the country, it is called Cuera :*—the last is the designa- 
tion to which I give the preference; it falls sweeter on the ear, and 
addresses itself more to the imagination than the rest. 

Murray, whose descriptions of places are generally so full and accurate, 
has in this instance disappointed me, his account of this interesting town 
being extremely meagre. I am not presumptuous enough to pretend to 
supply his dihdnasies, but there are some things not named in his 
valuable Hand-book, which, perhaps, he may thank me for mentioning. 
T allude, chiefly, to the cathedral, or ‘‘ Dom,” which is dedicated to Saint 
Lucius, the first Christian king of Britain, a fact which alone renders it 
attractive to English travellers. The sacred edifice stands on the summit 
of an eminence inhabited by the Roman Catholics of Cuera, who form a 
minority of the population and dwell apart, within a space surrounded 
by walls and battlements, which also contains the Bishop’s Palace. 

The lower, or Protestant, part of the town affords evidence of sufficient 
commercial activity, but when we turned away from the principal street, 
had passed the church of Saint Martin, and began to climb towards the 
shrine of the older faith, these signs of prosperity declined, and we 
traversed a quarter, silent and almost desolate. At the upper extremity 
of a narrow, ill-paved street,f rose a quaint-looking, mediaeval tower, 
which formerly guarded, and still forms, the entrance to the Catholic 
precinct. Passing beneath a low-browed archway, we found ourselves in 
an irregular square, the antique Episcopal Palace filling up the northern 
or left-hand side, a range of low tenements, apparently very poorly occu- 
pied, being on our right, and immediately before us the Dom of Saint 
Lucius, a building of curiously-mingled styles of architecture, in which 
the “early pointed” predominates over much of a remoter period. Its 
claims to great antiquity are asserted externally, where stand the Four 
Evangelists, very rudely sculptured, in pairs, on either side of the entrance, 
through a kind of screen in front of the cathedral, the figures being 
avowedly the work of the eighth century; but, within, these claims were 
more evident in sculpture of the seventh, and even of the sixth, century. 


* “Tf IT had my say it should be ‘Queer.’ The town is queer, ‘the people are 
queer, and so is their talk, for the deuce a word of it could I understand. Murray 
says of one of the hotels: ‘The Zimes is taken in.’ Well, I asked for a newspaper, 
and what do you think? They brought me a thing not bigger than a sheet of 
writing paper, called ‘Il Grischun.’ What’s that, I should like to know?* It 
was dated * Gievgia, ils 17 de Juli” And I was expected to read that! I keptit, 
however, as a curiosity.—T. J.” 

t “ Very ill-paved, as my corns testify.—T. J.” 


* “T can supply the information which papa requires. ‘Il Grischun’ signifies 
‘The Grison’—that is to say, ‘The Journal of the Grisons.’ ‘ Gievgia’ is 
‘ Thursday’—to which the Italian - Giovedi’ bears the nearest resemblance. I 
ey think the Romansch a lovely language—but I have yet to study it.— 
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Learned archeologists, indeed, may ascend still higher, for it is certain 
that the church stands upon the site of a Roman temple—and a deep 
well of pure water at the base of one of the pillars which support the nave 
is a sure proof of Roman occupation. 

Whatever fear the members of the Reformed religion may once have 
entertained of the older creed prevailing over their purer worship,* they 
cannot entertain the apprehension in Cuera now ; for, when we entered 
the cathedral, where mass was being read, the officiating priests far out- 
numbered the congregation,f as, arrayed in stoles and copes and glitter- 
ing vestments, they chanted before the high altar. The solemnity of 
their prayer was not lessened by the absence of chiming voices, but that 
absence spoke significantly of the decline of Papal influence in the 
Grisons. 

While I was meditating on this subject, the mass ended, the priests 
and their scanty congregation silently disappeared, and we were left alone 
with the sacristan, who was very enthusiastic concerning everything 
connected with his church. Perceiving that my parents were Eng- 
lish, he addressed us in our own language, which he spoke remark- 
ably well, and we gladly accepted his proffered services. He pointed 
out to us several very good pictures by Lucas Cranach, Albert Diirer, 
and the two Holbeins, together with one by Angelica Kaufmann, who 
was herself a native of Cuera—showed us where rest the ashes of the 
noblest families of the Graubunden, whose monumental stones and 
knightly effigies I gazed on with the deepest interest—led us into the 
ancient crypt beneath the choir, the roof of the former supported by a 
single pillar, at the base of which is a fabulous monster most grotesquely 
carved—and finally conducted us into the sacristy, which is full of price- 
less treasures. Here he displayed to my admiring eyes—for papa and 
mamma, I am sorry to say, both sat down and fell asleep{—objects of 
unequalled rarity: metal shrines of all sizes and forms filled with holy 
relics, amongst them one containing the bones of Lucius, the sainted 
British king ; garments of cloth of gold and Oriental samite ; a chasuble, 
brought from Palestine in the first crusade, formed of a Saracen’s robe, 
and inscribed in Arabic characters of gold thread with verses from the 
Koran, the central ornamentation alone having been subsequently 
added ; a most remarkable representation of the Crucifixion, worked in 
very high relief in moulded cotton covered with twisted silk, in which 
every feature, every limb, every articulation, the expression of every suf- 
fering, are rendered with marvellous and painful accuracy ; an exquisite 
miniature on lapis-lazuli by Carlo Dolce; and, lastly, the flag torn from 
the hands of the standard-bearer of Charles the Bold by the Bishop of 
Cuera on the bloody field of Granson—the rent banner of Burgundy, 
with its red cross blazoned on a ground of pale yellow, bearing witness to 
. the fierceness of the fight. 

Although I had sketched from the map a rough outline of our route, 
the length of our stay at Cuera was not absolutely fixed. It was, of 
course, impossible to be in this part of Switzerland without seeing the 
celebrated pass of the Via Mala, which is little more than twenty miles 


* “No Pusseyism here, at any rate.—T. J.” 

+ “That’s a fact. We actually saw only one—a very old woman.—T. J.” 

t “1 don’t deny it. I always do go to sleep in church, and so does Mrs. J., 
when the sermon begins.—T. J.” 
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distant, but when I spoke to the people of the Hétel Lukmanier about 
a carriage to take us there, the price seemed to papa so high that he 
said he would think about it.* After seeing the cathedral, being still 
uncertain what we should do, we went back to the Lukmanier to make 
some further inquiries. Papa and mamma were tired—I was also slightly 
fatigued—for in the course of our peregrinations about the town we had 
mounted the Rosenhiigel—a charming spot, beautifully laid out with 
shrubs and flowers, whence there is a magnificent view of the whole valley 
of the Vorder Rhein—and it was with somewhat wearied feet that we 
ascended the steps of our hotel. What was our astonishment—how 
quickly all sense of weariness vanished—when, standing in the hall, I 
beheld the Count de Hautefeuille. 

He advanced hastily to greet us, and a general shaking of hands 
took place. 

“This is a happiness,” said the Count, “ on which I scarcely reckoned. 
You must have made but a very short stay at Zurich, for you left no 
trace of your presence there. I inquired at nearly every hotel, but 
could obtain no tidings of you.” 

“ The fact is, Count,” said papa, ‘‘ we were so badly housed that we 
—_ glad to get away as soon as we could; but we only arrived here 
to-day.” 

“Only to-day! Where have you been staying ?” asked the Count. 

“At there, on the lake,” replied papa, Raggetts 
and Peppers;—I say, Count, did you ever see the Baths of Peppers ?— 
the rummest place I ever was in !” 

“ No,” returned the Count, “I have never been there. No place but 
this had any attraction for me.” 

I knew perfectly well what he meant, but papa’s perceptions were not 
quite so acute, for he observed : 

“ Then you mean to make some stay here, I suppose ?” 

“Here!”’ echoed the Count. “No! My interest in Coire will cease 
the moment you are gone. The fact is, Sir Jones, I am a mere waif, 
tossed about I hardly know where. My gencral destination is Italy, but 
when I get there is a matter of no consequence.” 

“ Well, Count,” said papa, “ I’m pretty much like you. When I woke 
up this morning if you had given me ever so much I couldn’t have told 
you where I was! And if you want to know where we're going, you 
must ask my daughter. I believe she’s the only one that can tell you.” 

“ We also purpose visiting Italy,” I faltered, “taking the Engadine 
and the Bernina Alps en route.” 

This was no news to the Count, for I had mentioned the circumstance 
to him in the railway carriage after leaving Troyes, but he seemed to be 
greatly surprised. He was about to speak, but before he could do so, 
papa broke in : 

“It seems, then, we’re bound the same way! What do you say, Count 
—if it makes no difference—to joining our party ?” 

“Oh law!” cried mamma, “if we must go among Burning Alps, I 
hope the Count will come! It will be such a protection !” 


* “T don’t grudge paying for a thing, but I don’t like to be done; and if you 


don’t keep your wits about you in Switzerland, you very often are done. That’s 
all I've got to say.—T. J.” 
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“ Your proposition,” said the Count, taking off his hat and bowing 
gracefully, ‘‘ makes me only too happy! I place myself entirely at your 
disposal. In what manner do you propose to travel ?” 

“ Why, there we’re in a sort of fix,” replied papa; “ we don’t exactly 
know. Just explain how it is, Carry.” 

It was not without embarrassment that I addressed myself to the task 
imposed upon me; but as it was my duty to obey papa, I did as I was 
desired. With that quickness of apprehension which is so decidedly his 
forte, the Count at once solved the difficulty. It was quite useless, he 
said, to put ourselves to unnecessary expense by traversing the same 
ground twice: the Via Mala had better be reserved for the return journey, 
and for the onward one he begged permission to make the arrangement. 
Papa was only too glad to agree to anything that saved him trouble, and 
it was therefore decided that we should travel by extra post across the 
Julier Pass, the Count forming the fourth in the carriage, which he under- 
took to procure. He then left us for that purpose, and came back in half 
an hour, having settled all in the most satisfactory manner. That after- 
noon was very delightfully spent. Hearing me speak of the beautiful 
view from the Rosenhiigel, the Count begged me to be his cicerone 
thither, and papa and mamma preferring to rest at the hotel, he was my 
sole companion. Such a thing could not, of course, have happened in 
England—I should never have thought of it—but, I don’t know how it 
is, nothing seems extraordinary on the Continent: there one abandons 
oneself to a kind of daissez-aller—a freedom from restraint, which has an 
inexpressible charm. It is surprising how very soon travellers become 
quite intimate friends! It takes years in England to arrive at that result, 
aud here it is accomplished in a few hours. I think—in fact, I am sure 
—that papa has taken a great liking to the Count. It is not to be 
wondered at, with his talents and accomplishments.* 


Vv. 
A LETTER NOT MEANT FOR PUBLICATION. 


By what accident the following letter never reached the person to 
whom it was addressed, is one of those mysteries which continental post- 
masters alone are able to explain. It bore the following superscription: 
“ A Monsieur Casimir Velpeau, Rue de Loxum No. 20 a Bruxelles,” and 
in the original—which is here translated—ran as follows: 


“T am in luck at last, and not before I wanted some, for I have had 
rather a hard time of it since I saw you off in the Ostend boat at Saint 
Catherine’s wharf, some sixteen months ago. A year in quod, after being 
regularly gibbeted in the London papers, week after week till the trial 
came on, is not exactly the sort of luck that I, or you, my good friend, 
are in the habit of wishing for. Neither do I desire ‘la fortune de 
Baradas,’ which reached its climax in six months and disappeared in a 
day. I want something steady and substantial, something that the law 
itself cannot wrest from me. Perhaps you will say I took rather a 
violent course to secure the money that would have been legally mine if 


* “Hatfull is a pleasant fellow. There’s no nonsense about him. All straight- 
forward and aboveboard—just what a man ought to be. Not a bit like a French- 
man!—T, J.” 
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my son had accidentally died, and that failure in the attempt exposed me 
to the very issue I gh to have shunned. I, on the contrary, do not 
see how I could well have acted differently. It was not to be expected 
that I should actually kill the boy with my own hands. No, my friend, 
my parental feelings would not allow me to do that; besides, the world 
would have called me a murderer, and I could not have stood that. If 
he thought proper to ride a brute of a horse that would not go without 
being flogged, was I wrong to lay my whip on the animal and try to 
make him? Any father who takes pride in his son’s horsemanship 
would have done the same. I expected, of course, that he would have 
shown how well he could ride. I did not expect—how could 1?—to see 
him thrown and have his neck broken, and so be killed by accident. Was 
it my fault that the beast shied, and made me strike the dear boy on the . 
head? But the butt-end of the whip? you will say. Surely you can 
reconcile that fact—though it was not proved at the trial—with a tender 
father’s anxiety, a nervous father’s loss of presence of mind. But I dare 
say you are as self-willed as an Old Bailey jury, who could see none of 
these things. Luckily—for I had some luck after all—they only found 
me guilty of a common assault, and sent me to the Model Prison for a 
twelvemonth. What an outrage, you will exclaim, upon a man of my 
rank—a count of the creation of. well, never mind when: it was not 
in the reign of Pharamond, nor even of Hugues Capet. Nobleman as I 
am, I bore the indignity in the most exemplary manner, regretting not 
so much the nature of the punishment as the dire necessity of being 
obliged to submit to any ; and I can assure you, my good friend, it would 
have grieved me far more if, out of consideration for my high lineage, the 
judge had condemned me to lay my noble head on the block. In that 
case I should never have been here, nor have made the very satisfactory 
coup I am going to tell you about. That my conduct while at Penton- 
ville was exemplary, you may infer from the fact that I was granted many 
indulgences—not, as you may suppose, because the English feel such pro- 
found respect for rank, but because, being in a model prison, I became a 
model prisoner, kept myself to myself, as the English say, indulged in 
no weak outbursts of temper, broke no unhappy warder’s head, but 
assiduously swept out my cell, made my bed with admirable humility, 
and philosophically picked oakum when I was ordered, or perfected 
myself in the art of making trousers. 

“ Still, spotless as were my Pentonville morals, blameless as was my 
course of life—ah, why, for virtue’s sake, cannot we all pass our days in 
prison?—when they restored me to the world, I found that England was 
not the place to live in, at all events under the name to which society 
had been accustomed. Change of air under such circumstances is always 
advisable, and perhaps it is more conducive to personal comfort if—in a 
certain sense—one obliterates oneself altogether. Then] the maladie du 
pays—or, as_we learnedly say now-a-days, la nostalgie—had something 
to do with it, though probably you will not think the attack a very 
violent one, when you find that I did not remain in France longer than 
was necessary to enable me to cross from one side of the country to the 
other. On the other hand, you may admit the existence of the disease, 
and admire my courage in entering France at all. Let it be which way 
you will; inquire not too closely into my motives; but accept the /acé 
accompli. If homeeopathic treatment be serviceable in bodily ailments 
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I see no reason why it should not be effectual in mental disorders. It is 
true I was on my way to Baden-Baden, but for the reason I have as- 
sigwed, or for some other, I preferred approaching that Hades somewhat 
circuitously, and instead of proceeding by Strasbourg took the train 
direct to Bale. It was my good genius—so long absent—that prompted 
me to choose this route, for those whom I encountered ex voyage were, 
of all others, the persons I most desired to fall in with. 

“Figure to yourself a rich English tradesman—an alderman of the 
city of London, jovial, accessible, and ignorant of the world—his wife, 
une bonne béte, qui a des nerfs-—and their daughter, a pretty girl of 
nineteen, very romantic, addicted to high-flown language, new to the 
Continent, pleased with the sound of a title, aud ready to give for one 
—or I am much mistaken—the palpitating organ we call the heart, and 
with it—which is far better—the dross that clings to the only child of a 
man gui a de l'argent & remuer a la pelle—which I hope to trausfer to 
my own coffers. ‘io accomplish this very desirable end, I pay court to 
the fat Alderman, am obsequious to his red-faced wife, and make—let 
me call it—love to the charming Caroline. 

* You may be sure that | improved my opportunity on the journey, 
when the old folks, as a matter of course, fell asleep, after taking the 
usual English allowance of champagne and brandy at the Troyes buffet. 
There were others in the train, a swindling Englishman, from whom, 
naturally, I kept aloof, and an American, possibly a friend of some dis- 
tinguished friends of mine, whom also I was equally desirous of keeping 
at a distance. Neither of these individuals spoke French, and as Miss 
Caroline did—after a fashion —I had the game entirely in my own hands, 
At Bale, however, a slight contretemps occurred. At the moment I 
thought myself secure of going on to Zurich with my new acquaintance, 
1 found my baggage had been left at the hotel. I have the highest 
opinion of Swiss honesty—indeed, my faith in the honesty of mankind 
in general is implicit—but I thought it as well to go back and see after 
my effects, for trunks and carpet-bags sometimes fly open if awkwardly 
handled, curiosity is a failing which may beset the best intentioned, and 
I need not tell you, my old ally, that it is not to everybody I would wil- 
lingly expose the contents of my portmanteau. In consequence of this 
accident I was obliged to defer my departure till the next morning, and 
when | reached Zurich the birds were flown. Not that I at all despaired 
of finding them, for I knew exactly the way they were going ; but some 
risk is always incurred when susceptible young ladies are allowed to be 
too long out of sight, and Switzerland abounds at this season with enter- 
prising young travellers quite as ready to lay siege to an heiress as to 
climb the Jungfrau. 

“ As the hotels are numerous at Zurich, it was not till late in the afters 
noon that I satisfied myself my friends were not there, and so that day 
was lost. ‘To follow them instantly was not my cue, lest it might look 
too like pursuit. I therefore waited patiently for another day, and then 
made the best of my way to Coire, the town I now write from. You, 
my dear Casimir,—if that is the Christian name you go by now,—have 
too much experience in games of chance not to believe in a run of luck 
when once it has fairly set in. ‘The signs which fortune vouchsafes are 


easily recognised by her devoted worshippers; and when I decided on 
VOL. LII. 2H 
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stopping at the first hotel I came to here, I felt that I was right in doing 
so. My first inquiry was answered by the assurance that my excellent 
Alderman and his amiable family had arrived only three or four hours 
before me, and were then exploring the town. It was now my turn to be 
communicative, and I straightway enlightened Herr Mettler, the worthy 
host of the Lukmanier, as to the quality of his English guests, giving 
Alderman Jones—so he is named—the full benetit of the dignity of Lord 
Mayor of London, which he formerly enjoyed: I make no doubt he will 
receive the greatest attention in consequence, though perhaps it may add 
to the’ length of his bill. While I was thus discoursing, the party I 
waited for made their appearance, Sir Jones and his lady worn out with 
sight-seeing, and the fair brow of Miss Caroline shaded—if I do not 
flatter myself—by something more than mere fatigue. 

“If my success had been great in the first instance, it was superlative 
now. Had I been the ptodigal son returned, I could hardly have been 
welcomed by the Alderman with greater rapture. He was evidently 
becoming quite désorienté, and my arrival relieved him from the pressure 
of a terrible anxiety. With little ceremony he invited me to travel in 
company with himself and family, and I leave you to judge what answer 
I gave to an invitation which, for several days past, I had been planning 
how to provoke. More luck immediately followed. I was permitted 
to accompany the lovely Caroline to a pleasure-ground a little outside 
the town, called the ‘hill of roses.’ There winding walks climb the 
height, a jet d’eau of purest water crowns the summit, seats invite the 
weary, thick woods are near, a torrent rushes from a neighbouring glen, 
dark mountains and shining peaks rise in the distance,—the place, in 
short, is one of the most appropriate I know for the indulgence of sen- 
timental feelings, and, as you may perceive, it has renewed them,—even 
at this distance of time, three hours ago,—in my bosom. 

“ On our return from this delightful promenade, we found Sir Jones and 
his good lady on the look-out for us, but more on account of their dinner 
than from any misgiving as to the length of our absence. What shall I 
tell you more at present? We dined together, and I do not think I have 
lost ground with either of Caroline’s parents in consequence of the private 
recommendation I allowed the Alderman to know I had given the head 
waiter respecting the number of dishes and the quality of the wines. To- 
morrow morning we all set out in the same carriage for Samaden, in the 
Upper Engadine. I have telegraphed for rooms at the best hotel, and 
secured them. Madame Jones is in raptures—on ne peut plus—with my 
attention. I heard her whisper to her husband that I was ‘a duck of 
man !’ 

* Atall events I was not a goose, as you will say, my dear Casimir, when 
you find that arich English heiress las been carried off by him who now 
signs himself 

‘* PHILIPPE DE BEAUREGARD, 
“Comte de Hautefeuille.” 
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TABLE-TALK. 


BY MONKSHOOD. 


V.—-Anout D1InnER-TIME. 
§ 3. A GOOD TRENCHERWOMAN. 


Mr. Dtsraktt, in the course of his strictures on wit prepense at the 
dinner-table, and the peine forte et dure which that systematic practice 
involves, makes allusion to its being supposed by some, that the presence 
of women at our banquets has occasioned this fatal and inopportune desire 
to shine ; and an argument, he adds, has been ‘‘ founded on this circum 
stance in favour of their exclusion, from an incident which, on the whole, 
has a tendency to impair that ideal which they should always study and 
cherish. It may be urged that if a woman eats she may destroy her 
spell, and that, if she will not eat, she destroys our dinner.”* 

To unravel the knots of this vexed question is above our ambition, and 
beside our mark. But something may be said, in passing, on the aspect 
which, to some minds, a woman, as such, assumes, when once fairly 
knife-and-fork in hand. Eating, as M. Victor Cousin profoundly re- 
marks, is a very necessary operation, but one which is not agreeable to 
the eye. Madame de Sablé insisted, he reminds us, on its being con- 
ducted with a peculiar cleanliness. According to her, it was not every 
woman who could, with impunity, sit at table in the presence of a lover; 
the first distortion of the face, she said, would be enough to spoil all, 
“Gross meals, made for the body merely, ought to be abandoned to 
bourgeoises; and the refined woman should appear to take a little 
nourishment merely to sustain her, and even to divert her, as one takes 
refreshments and ices.” 

As Goethe in “ Wilhelm Meister,” so Byron on divers occasions, ex- 
presses his dislike to see women eat. Mr. Hayward’s Art of Diningt 
includes a protest against what he calls “ Lord Byron’s silly prejudices” 
upon this subject, and appeals to the authority of M. Brillat-Savarin, who 
professionally rules that Gourmandise is by no means unbecoming in 
women, but, on the contrary, “ agrees with the delicacy of their organs, 
and serves to compensate them for some pleasures from which they are 
obliged to abstain, and for some evils to which nature appears to have 
condemned them. Nothing is more pleasant than to see a pretty gour- 
mande under arms; her napkin is nicely adjusted; one of her hands is 
rested on the table; the other conveys to her mouth little morsels ele- 
gantly carved, or the wing of a partridge which it is necessary to pick ; 
her eyes are sparkling, her lips glossy, her conversation agreeable, all her 
movements gracious; she is not devoid of that species of coguetterie 
which women infuse into everything. With so many advantages she is 
nresistible, and Cato the Censor himself would yield to the influence.” § 


* Tancred, book v. ch. ii. 
+ Etudes sur les Femmes illustres du XVII° Siécle, par M. Victor Cousin. 
¢ Reprinted from the Quarterly Review. 
§ Anthelme Brillat-Savarin, Physiologie du Goat. 
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Royalty, as well as Literature and Art, has its examples, however, of 
the antipathy in question. Philip the Fifth of Spain was too nice in his 
fancies to endure the sight of Elizabeth Farnese gobbling away ore 
rotundo. A popular novelist introduces this regal whim in a conversa- 
tion relating to the illustrious pair. ‘ Her Majesty ever sups alone,” 
quoth La Roche (familiar in Saint-Simon’s Memoirs, as Philip’s first 
gentleman of the bed-chamber) :—‘ The King loves not to see her eat, 
for he, in his fastidiousness, fancies that ruby lips should be fed upon air, 
while her Majesty, on the contrary, if the viands be good, would play the 
trencherman with any muleteer in Spain.”* 

Your super-sentimentalists in this matter may be supposed to feel to- 
wards beauty at feeding time the sort of sensation expressed by Belarius, 
when he sees Imogen helping herself to his provisions in the cave : 


Bel. But that it eats our victuals, I should think 
Here were a fairy. 
Guid. What’s the matter, sir ? 
Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon 


But the feeding is fatal to the fairy theory. What fairy-like music! is 
no one’s entranced exclaim at sound of knife, fork, and (even silver) spoon. 

The so-called De Staél of Italy, Madame Albrizzi, in her Portrait of 
Lord Byron, bears witness to the noble poet’s dislike of seeing women 
eat—the cause of which ‘extraordinary antipathy” she traces to ‘the 
dread he always had, that the notion he loved to cherish of their perfec- 
tion and almost divine nature might be disturbed.”{ Madame, we take 
it, is rather more transcendental than My lord,—the latter being just 
fresh from Venice and its womankind—from the Segati to Margarita 
Cogni—whose perfection was rather a negative quantity, and their nature 
not almost, but not at all divine. They might be very small eaters,§ 
notwithstanding, —and so far approximate to his ideal. A comic poet of 
the ancients, Eubulus, called for admiration of the general superiority, in 
polish and manner, of the hetaire class, over the more respect-worthy 
rest of Hellenic womankind. And upon these, among other items, he 
vindicated their pre-eminence—that they ate and drank without coarse- 
ness, and not like other women, whose swollen cheeks bear witness to 
their voracity, but like the young Milesian, whose every movement is 
graceful and soft.|| In the first quarter of our seventeenth century we 
find the following among Sir Thomas Overbury’s characteristics of 
A Very Woman: “It is a part of her mystery not to profess hunger; 
but Nature takes her in private, and stretcheth her upon meat.”4 For, 
Blanche Amorys are not peculiar to Mr. Thackeray and the nineteenth 
century. (We shall see Miss Blanche again, by-and-by.) Within the 
third quarter of Sir Thomas’s siécle, the London press gave birth to a 


* The Cardinal, ch. xxviii. t¢ Cymbeline, Act III. Se. 6. 

Ritratti di Uomini Illustri. 

§ Yet we read in Moore’s Life that the Fornarina eat three beccafichi to Byron’s 
one—the meal consisting of four.—In Captain Gronow’s “ Reminiscences” we 
are told that the real secret of Byron’s aversion lay in his grudging woman- 
kind the tit-bits they forestalled. Wing and breast, e.g. leaving him a leg. 

|| See “ Etudes sur l’Antiquité,” par M. Ph. Chasles: Les Hétaires Grecques, § 4. 

¥ Sir T. Overbury’s “Characters:” A Very Woman. 
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manual on social etiquette, from which an extract or two, being pertinent 
enough, and piquant to the palate, deserve quoting. ‘ Gentlewomen, 
the first thing you are to observe is to keep your body straight in the 
chair, and do not lean your elbows on the table. Discover not by any 
ravenous gesture your angry appetite, nor fix your eyes too greedily on 
the meat before you, as if you would devour more that way than your 
throat can swallow.” In another page: ‘Do not eat spoon-meat so 
hot, that the tears stand in your eyes, or that thereby you betray your 
intolerable greediness. Do not bite your bread, but cut or break it, and 
keep not your knife always in your hand, for that is as unseemly as a 
gentlewoman who pretended to have as little a stomach as she had a 
mouth, and therefore would not swallow her peas by spoonfuls, but took 
them one by one, and cut them in two before she would eat them.” 
Gentlewomen are further instructed : “ Fill not your mouth so full, that 
your cheeks shall swell like a pair of Scotch bagpipes.” Gentlewomen 
are also pleasantly put on their guard against the possible perpetration 
of certain minor misdemeanours ; “ You will show yourself too saucy by 
calling for sauce or any dainty thing. Avoid smacking in your eating. 
Forbear putting both hands to your mouth at once; nor gnaw your 
meat, but cut it handsomely, and eat sparingly.”* The latter admonish- 
ment is addressed to what the accomplished author styles “the female 
younger sort,” but always Gentlewomen born and bred. 

Madame de Sablé’s persuasion, that the risk is considerable where a 
belle permits her beau to see her playing the trencherwoman, is no over- 
refining crotchet. Phillis had need be neat-handed in her manipulations 
at meal-time, if a rather sensitive Damon is there to look on. We might 
illustrate this point from a variety of sources. One example that occurs 
to us is that episode in the experiences of Cecil Danby, Mrs. Gore’s 
travelled coxcomb, which traces the process of his disenchantment with 
the seemingly ethereal Wilhelmina. When that fair young German first 
entrances his gaze he pronounces the beauteous vision one to be com- 
pared rather to a shadow heroine of Ossian’s than to mere flesh and blood, 
—attired as she is in a floating filmy dress of muslin, whose silvery white- 
ness suits so well the aérial form of the wearer. Accident brings about 
an acquaintance,—and after a while Cecil is invited to dinner. It is in 
the dog-days (at Coblentz), and the dinner smells (he thinks) very much 
like the quarters of the Royal Irish, when campaigning in the onion-fields 
of Portugal. His nerves are somewhat shaken on perceiving with what 
heroic fortitude Wilhelmina not only divides her fish (cold pike) with her 
knife, but afterwards, immersing the clumsy blade in the vinegar so as to 
blacken the surface, insinuates it fearlessly into her mouth. But as she 
survives it, so does he. Of the fat bowilli and senna-sauce, she eats with 
voracity ; and when the third dish is placed on the table, consisting of a 
stew of wild boar swimming in stewed apricots, and looking like every- 
thing that is nastiest in nature, he shudders at the unctuosity of lip with 
which this ethereal being justifies her carnivorous propensities. “ Next 
came an eterspeise, which she imbibed with equal satisfaction, accom- 
panied by an ill-roasted joint of veal, well basted with butter; and two 
or three soup-plates of leguminous compound, that looked as if ladled out 


* The Gentlewoman’s Companion, 1673, pp. 19, 65, 71, 72. 
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of a weedy ditch. Then wafers—then salad—then leveret, that must 
have forgotten the date of its killing ;—then cheese, that must have 
forgotten the date of its pressing ;—then fruit, then zucker-brod,—then 
sugar-plums,—then coffee,—then kirsch ; to say nothing of half a dozen 
hors-d'euvres, such as pickled herring, Brunswick sausage, slices of raw 
ham, pumpernickel, caviar, and other creature-comforts of equal delicacy.” 
—Of course the ex-enamoured visitor breaks out into apostrophes and 
adjurations. To see the idol of one’s soul fill the lips that Leonardo would 
have delighted to paint (thus he raves)—lips like the half-open bud of a 
Boursault rose—lips that seemed formed only to emit a murmur of 
tenderness and joys—the plaint of Margaret,—the song of Thekla,—to 
see those lips dilate to receive a vile, circumferential slice of Braunsweiger 
Bratwurst,—“ The horror of the Arabian husband who beheld his wife 
Amina steal to the churchyard and indulge in her foul repast of human 
flesh could not have exceeded mine. I should as soon have expected the 
Venus de Medicis or Belvidere Apollo to sup on cheese and onions, as 
that ethereal creature.”* Cecil’s only consolation lay in the hope, such 
as-it was, that possibly this sylph, this Undine, this fay, this sprite, might 
after all be trifling with his sensibilities, and trying the force of his at- 
tachment by the perpetration of enormities. Of course, however, before 
long the disenchantment became complete. 

Currer Bell’s reminiscences of pension life in Brussels include a sketch 
to the same purport, if not drawn at the same length and breadth. As 
Lucy Snowe, in “ Villette,” she describes some of the jeunes filles with 
whom she came in contact there—fair forms robed in white, or pale rose, 
or placid blue, that suggested thoughts of heaven and angels. One of 
these she had for her vis-a-vis at table, during three months,—“ and the 
quantity of household bread, butter, and stewed fruit, she would habitually 
consume at ‘second déjetiner’ was a real world’s wonder—to be exceeded 
only by the fact of her actually pocketing slices she could not eat.”+ A 
leguminous diet is quite compatible with (and as far as our observation 
extends, almost inseparable from) large feeding. Even Rousseau makes 
his New Heloise, his Julie, a bit of a glutton over eggs and green peas, 
strawberries and cream. ‘‘ Car, quoique sensuelle et gourmande dans ses 
repas, elle n’aime ni la viande, ni les ragoiits, nile sel, et n’a jamais gouté 
de vin pur; d’excellents légumes, les coufs, la créme, les fruits, voila sa 
nourriture ordinaire ; et, sans le poisson qu’elle aime aussi beaucoup, elle 
serait une véritable pythagoricienne.” We might almost question if a 
Byron—taking his own account of himself—could have retained his 
admiration of the lady to the end of a meal, after witnessing the havoc 
dire she wrought among kitchen-garden produce and dairy delights. But 
Saint-Preux, sentimentalist as he was, and super-sentimental, liked to 
watch that healthy appetite, and to record results. 

The Shepherd of the Noctes instructs his Ambrosian fellows, that, for 
his part, he likes to bring the whole power of his stomach—but we must 
give it in the Ettrick Doric—“ to bring the haill power 0’ my stamach to 
bear on vittles that’s worthy o’t, and no to fritter’t awa on side-dishes, sic 
as patés, and trash o’ that sort, only fit for boardin-school misses wi’ wee 

* Cecil, vol. ii. ch. vii. ¢ Villette, ch. xxi. 
$ La Nouvelle Helvise, partie iv. lettre x. 
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shrimpit mouths, no able to eat muckle, and ashamed to eat even that : 
a’ covered wi’ blushes, puir things, if ye but offer to help onything ontil 
their plates, or to tell them no to mind folk starin, but to mak a gude 
denner, for that it will do them nae harm, but, on the contrary, mingle 
roses with the lilies o’ their delicate beauty.”* On another occasion the 
Shepherd’s mode of discourse very naturally prompts the question, “ You 
surely don’t mean to say, James, that poetesses are fond of good eating ?” 
“Na,” is his response ; “ But I mean to say that they are not addicted, 
like green girls, to eat lime out o’ walls, or chawin chalk, or even sookin 
barley-sugar and sweeties in the forenoon, to the spoilin o’ their natural 
and rational denner; but, on the contrair, that they are mistress 0’ a 
moderate slice o’ roast and biled butcher’s meat; after that, the wing or 
the merrythocht 0’ a fool; and after that again some puddin, perhaps, or 
some berry-pie, some jeely, or some blawmange ; tawkin and smilin and 
lauchin at intervals a’ the while to their neist-chair neighbour,” &e. But 
there are many other pictures of Miss and Mistress at meal-times, in these 
Nights at Ambrose’s; and one or two, in particular, of a polemical and 
rather pungent quality. Professor Wilson would appear to have met, in 
real life, with some “ Evangelical” ladies of an edacious tendency, and 
to have been rather disgusted than edified by the experience. So, at 
least, one may infer from the recurrent flings at matrons of this type, ob- 
servable in his colloquies. In one instance he commemorates a “ pious 
lady ’’ who is just dead “ of a surfeit” from an “ inordinate guzzle on a 
prize-haggis.” Of her he alleges that “much as she talked about the 
Bible she showed in practice that she preferred the precepts of Meg 
Dods. Cookery was, in fact, her Christianity, and hers a kitchen-creed ; 
yet I heard her funeral sermon preached by a great greasy villain, with 
ong, black, oily hair, and the most sensual face ever seen on earth since 
Silenus, who nauseously whined away about her single-mindedness (two 
husbands, remember, and within a week of a third)”{—from which third 
estate, the inordinate guzzle aforesaid withdrew her, re infectéd. 

Then again, at another congress, Mr. Tickler is free to affirm, that 
“religious ladies” never recollect that eating for the sake of eating, and 
not for mere nourishment, is the grossest of all sensualities ;—and that it 
seems never to occur to them that in greedily and gluttonously cramming 
in fat things down their gratified gullets, they are (he does not scruple to 
say) “at each mouthful virtually breaking all the Ten Commandments.” 
—* All washed over with ale and porter,” adds North.—* Into ane 
stamach like the Dead Sea,” exclaims the Shepherd ; “ most nauseous !’— 
“Salmon,” continues Tickler, enumerating, “ hodge-podge, pease and 
pork, goose and apple-sauce, plum-pudding, and toasted cheese, all float- 
ing in a squash of malt in the stomach of an evangelical young lady, 
who has forsaken the world!” Off goes the Shepherd again, as usual 
not mincing his words: ‘ There’s nae denying that maist o’ them’s 
gutsy. But the married evangelical leddies are waur than the young 
anes ; for they egg on their husbands to be as great gluttons as them- 
selves; and l’ve seen them noddin and winkin, and makin mouths to 
their men, that sic or sie a dish was nice and fine, wi’ the gravy a’ the 


* Noctes Ambrosiane, April, 1827. + Ibid., Dee., 1829, t Ibid. 
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while rinnin out o’ the corners o’ their mouths; or if no the gravy, just 
the natural juice o’ their ain palates waterin at the thocht o’ something 
savoury, just as the chops 0’ Bronte there water when he sits up on his 
hinder end, and gies a lang laigh grow! for the fat tail 0’ a roasted leg 0” 
mutton.”—Anon, Mr. Tickler resumes his discourse, and alluding to 
Byron’s not liking to see women eat, confesses himself to be so far an 
Oriental, that he does not like to see a woman eat against her husband, 
as if it were for 2 wager. He opines that her eyes “ during feed,”’ should 
not seem starting from their.sockets; “nor the veins in her forehead to 
swell in sympathy with her alimentary canal ; nor loud mastication to be 
followed by louder swallow ; nor ought she, when the fames edendi has 
been removed, to gather herself up like mine hostess of the Hen and 
Chickens, and giving herself a shake, then fold her red-ringed paws across 
her well-filled stomach, and give vent to her entire satisfaction in a long, 
deep, pious sigh, by way of grace after meat.” Nor can ancient Chris- 
topher allow the conversation to change until he has had yet another gibe 
at ‘‘an evangelical lady of middle age, and much rotundity, smiling 
greasily on her greasy husband, for another spoonful of stuffing out of the 
goose; and while engaged in devouring him, ogling a roasted pig with 
an orange in its mouth, the very image of a human squeaker of an age 
fit for Mr. Wilderspin’s infant school.”* Let us hope—for these are 
pictures, or caricatures, of more than thirty years since—that the latter- 
day sitters under Doctors Candlish and Guthrie are no way amenable to 
these Ambrosian indictments. 

Mrs. Gore’s Representative Young Woman, the Débutante, “scarcely 
confesses that her appetite is more to bread than stone.” Like other 
humming-birds, she is nourished upon saccharine suction. It suffices her 
to look once a day at a spoonful of minced veal; and, like the boa con- 
strictor, to make a heavy meal, once a month, on the wing of a par- 
tridge. ‘ Unless accidentally detected at her private luncheon, the Dé- 
butante was never seen to eat.” 

Mr. Thackeray’s writings contain frequent satirical touches on feminine 
table-practice. Thus, in the case of the deplorable illness of Miss Crawley, 
he avows the cause of that malady to be of such an unromantic nature 
that it is hardly fit to be explained in “this genteel and sentimental 
novel.’ For, “ how is it possible to hint of a delicate female, living in 
good society, that she ate and drank too much, and that a hot supper of 
lobsters profusely enjoyed at the Rectory was the reason of an indis- 
position which Miss Crawley herself persisted was solely attributable to 
the dampness of the weather?” { To Blanche Amory we have already 
referred. That little sylphide, we are privately assured, who scarcely ate 
at dinner more than the six grains of rice of Amina, the friend of the 
Ghouls in the Arabian Nights, was, at luncheon-time, or when nobody 
was near, most active with her knife and fork, ‘and consumed a very 
substantial portion of mutton cutlets; in which piece of hypocrisy it is 
believed she resembled other young ladies of fashion.”§° Hear Mr. 
Lightfoot, the valet’s, report of the Sylphide’s clandestine procedure. 

* Noctes Ambrosiane, March, 1829. 
+ Sketches of English Character: The Débutante, 
~ Vanity Fair, ch. xiv. § Pendennis, ch. xxxvii. 
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« And then you should see Miss at luncheon, when there’s nobody in the 
family! She makes b’leave she never heats, and my! you should only 
jest see her. She has Mary Hann to bring her up plum-cakes and 
creams into her bedroom ; and the cook’s the only man in the house she’s 
civil to.”* In one of his earlier works, however, Mr. Thackeray contends, 
that, taken as a rule, women have no real appetites—do not heartily un- 
derstand or care for what they eat and drink. ‘ They are children in 
the gormandising way, loving sugar, sops, tarts, trifles, apricot-creams, 
and such gew-gaws. They would take a sip of Malmsey, and would 
drink currant-wine just as happily, if that accursed liquor were presented 
to them by the butler. ... They are not made for eating and drinking; 
or, if they make a pretence to it, become downright odious.”+ That 
poetry even can be extracted out of their table tactics, éven without the 
civilised aid and appliance of knife and fork, witness a pretty picture from 
one of Mr. Henry Taylor’s plays: 


Ah! she is peerless! Happy were that man 

That should enthral her though she were a peasant ! 
What in another might have seemed amiss 

In her was but a freshness and new charm 

Loosed from the graceful nakedness of Nature. 

She ate but half a pigeon, and did you mark 

How with her tiny fingers and her teeth 

She gnawed and tore the bones, talking ’twixt whiles, 
With such a lively and a pretty action, 

That appetite itself and all its ways 

Seemed mainly spiritual.t 


The “talking *twixt whiles’” is no indifferent point in this pleasant 
portraiture. It indicates just that modicum of unaffected prattle which 
so many male writers have pronounced so charming. It is said, indeed, 
that the talk of women among themselves alone, is not delightsome. 
Thomas Hood speaks disrespectfully of that kind of small-talk, between 
two ladies, “ which is so very small that it would not print well except in 
a ‘Diamond Edition.’”§ Mademoiselle de Seudéry observes that “les 
plus honnétes femmes du monde, quand elles sont un grand nombre en- 
semble (c’est 4 dire, plus de trois), et qu’il n’y a point d’homme, ne disent 
presque jamais rien qui vaille, et s’ennuyent plus que si elles étoient 
seules.”’|| And there’s no denying, either, that some of the sex, on some 
occasions, are capable of talking sorry platitudes to the worser half of 
creation. Dr. Chalmers records in his diary the sufferings he endured 
from a “ rigmarole” of this kind—and how he “ got so desperately tired” 
of the lady’s “incessant volubility” that he said he would listen no longer, 
and, he continues, “left the drawing-room for my bedroom, whither, 
however, she followed me, but I soon got the door shut against her ;”— 
and the passage concludes with his deprecation of having anything to do 
“with a set of cackling wives and old maids.” Tis biographer tells us, 
too, how greatly teased Chalmers was one day by another exacting 
twaddler, and the Doctor’s way of describing the infliction after it was 


* Pendennis, chap. 1xi. ¢ The Fitzboodle Papers. 
t Edwin the Fair, Act II. Se. 3. Tylney Hall, ch. xvi. 
|| Conversations sur divers sujets, par Mlle. de Scudéry. 
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over: “It would have been nothing if she had been saying anything to 
the purpose, but it was a mere gurgle of syllables.”* We find Mrs. 
Thrale one evening complaining to Dr. Johnson, on the exit of a Mrs. 
P , who had been spending the evening there, that she was “ quite 
tired out with that tiresome silly woman, who had talked of her family 
and affairs till she was sick to death of hearing her.” ‘ Madam,” said 
Johnson, “ why do you blame the woman for the only sensible thing she 
could do—talking of her family and her affairs? For how should a 
woman who is as empty as a drum, talk upon any other subject ?—If you 
speak to her of the sun, she does not know it rises in the east ;—if you 
speak to her of the moon, she does not know it changes at the full ;—if 
you speak to her of the queen, she does not know she is the king’s wife ; 
—how then can you blame her for talking of her family and affairs ?” 
Poor Mrs. P ; and why not poor Mrs. Thrale too?—This, however, 
was apparently a mere illiterate chatterbox—though capable, probably, 
of aweing a whole tea-table into silence, by her strength of lungs and 
volubility of utterance—like the female spouter in Juvenal, at whose 
torrent of trash 


——omnis 
Turba tacet, nec causidicus, nee preeco loquatur, 
Altera nec mulier, verborum tanta cadit vis.£ 


Recurring to a less tough and hardened species, the really (as well as 
nominally) feminine gender, we may cite Sir Bulwer Lytton’s avowal of 
it’s seeming odd to him, that while young ladies are so sedulously taught 
the accomplishments that a husband disregards, they are never taught 
the great one he would prize. “ They are taught to be exhibitors; he 
wants a companion. He wants neither a singing animal, nor a drawing 
animal, nor a dancing animal; he wants a talking animal. But to talk 
they are never taught; all they know of conversation is slander, and that 
‘comes by nature.’ ’”’§ M. Jules Simon, in a similar strain, laments 
their knowing only how to frapper sur un piano insipide, ou feuilleter 
un album, ou parler de quelque éphémére vaudeville,|| and this the more, 
because he finds them talk better than men, when le fond de la conver- 
sation ne leur manque pas. That wanting, he, too, like Chalmers, seems 
to hear little beyond a gurgle of syllables. Not of this texture, then, is 
the captivating “talking ’twixt whiles” that clever men prize so dearly. 
La Rochefoucauld, after claiming credit for his civilité fort exacte parmi 
les femmes, goes on to say that, “ Quand elles ont l’esprit bien fait, j’aime 
mieux leur conversation que celle des hommes ; on y trouve une certaine 
douceur qui ne se rencoutre point parmi nous; et il me semble, outre 
cela, qu’elles s’expliquent avec plus de netteté, et qu’elles donnent un tour 
agréable aux choses qu’elles disent.”*{ Sir Bulwer Lytton pays 

omage to “ that charming babble of women,” “ that tender interest in 
household details, in the minutiz of domestic life,” which, he says, “ re- 


* Hanna’s Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers, ch. xxix. 

t Diary of Madame d’Arblay, part iii., 1778. 

t Juvenalis, sat. vi. § Godolphin, vol. i. ch. ii. 
|| La Liberté, par Jules Simon, t. i. pp. 302 sq. 

{ Portrait du Duc de la Rochefoucauld, fait par lui-méme. 
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laxes the intellect while softening the heart.”* Mr. Kingsley’s Tailor 
and Poet raves about Lillian’s style of small-talk, which made the “ most 
common-place remarks look brilliant, from the ease and liveliness with 
which they were spoken, and the tact with which they were made plea- 
sant to the listener;” while he wonders at himself, “for enjoying from 
her lips the flippant, sparkling tattle, which had hitherto made young 
women,” to him, “ objects of unspeakable dread, to be escaped by cross- 
ing the street, hiding behind doors, and rushing blindly into back-yards 
and coal-holes.”t The smartest of Mrs. Gore’s beaux-esprits is fain to 
own, that rational common-place is, in the long run, that which pleases 
most. For, whereas wit, he says, keeps one too much on the alert to 
watch whether the shafts it launches attain their mark,—and humour 
makes one nervous, lest it should degenerate into coarseness,—and refined 
wisdom oppresses one with a sense of inferiority,—and originality is a 
pretension that renders one critical,—on the other hand, “ plain, rational, 
common-sensical conversation, uttered by an agreeable girl, beside whom 
one is sitting in a comfortable cozy corner, wraps one round with a con- 
sciousness of comfort and repose. One has no fear of being startled,— 
no dread of being quizzed.—C’ est une nourriture saine et abondante.”t 
— But in this “ comfortable cozy corner” we are getting rather away from 
the dinner-table and its talk. 

Resume we, then, our places there, to take brief note of that popular 
presence, the agreeable diner-out. By which is not meant the Jeremy 
Diddler type—*“ the fellow [who] lives by spunging—gets into people’s 
houses by his songs and his bon-mots.”§ Nor again the Piron type— 
that Piron of whose mordant wit, 
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—conviva joco mordente facetus, 
Et salibus vehemens intra pomeeria natis,—|| 


even Voltaire stood in awe, wishing the man further,—and an hour of 
whose conversation, at its best,—ce fut ua feu dartifice éblonissant ; 
jamais son esprit n’avait jeté de plus belles pluies de bons-mots,4 —took 
Rousseau’s breath away, and sent him home panting, palpitating, and 
stammering out, ‘Quel homme! c’est la pythie sur son trépied.” Of 
this brilliant performer we are told, when “ dinant ¢a et la dans un grand 
hotel,” that he was perfectly aware of its being for his wit’s sake that he 
got the invitation, and used to say, ‘“‘ On me préte sur gage”—though he 
took care not to enter the grandest of grand hotels on bended knees, or 
with crouching gait. Not of the Piron type, therefore, do we speak,— 
thus characterised by an acute observer: “C’était une machine & saillies, 
& traits, 4 épigrammes.”** But rather of the men Judge Haliburton 
eulogises, when, after remarking that although many persons can write 
well, few can talk well, he adds, that the number of those who excel in 
conversation is much greater in certain circles in London than in any 
other place,—and proceeds to explain what he means by “ talking well.” 
He does not mean talking wisely or learnedly, but agreeably,—relaxation 


* Lucretia, part ii. ch. xviii. t+ Alton Locke, ch. xiv. 
t Cecil, vol. iii. ch. iv. § Raising the Wind, Act I. Se. 1. 
l Juvenal., sat. ix. ¥ Arséne Houssaye, Poetes et Philosophes. 
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and pleasure being the principal objects of social assemblies.* According 
to another and home-bred" authority, the model diner-out must be a man 
of very moderate humour—of the most temperate and considerate wit; 
and it must be his first study to obtain and keep the character of a good- 
natured fellow, a most agreeable companion, at the same time rendering 
it impossible for those who praise him to tell the reason why. “ We know 
that certain wags have blazed and coruseated for a season or two at a few 
tables where are to be found the first delicacies of the season, whether of 
bird or beast, vegetable or man ; the first pine-apple or the last author ; 
but these wits are but for a few invitations; the regular professional 
Diner-Out is for all cloths.” It must therefore be his study, this authorit 
rules, to display a certain good-natured dulness, an amiability that shall 
make him repress the brightest jest that ever fell from human lips, if by 
any possibility the unuttered joke could be thought to tell against one of 
the party.t But this again is showing a good quality under perverted 
conditions, and merging the choice companion in the tuft-hunting para- 
site. Happily the two latter are separable, and not merely convertible 
terms, or equivalent properties. A gentleman may remain one, and still 
embody the character of le bachelier Donoso, in Le Sage, who is 
described as “ recherché de toutes les personnes de la cour et de la ville 
qui donnent 4 manger ; c’est 4 qui l’aura. II a un talent particulier pour 
réjouir les convives ; il fait les délices d’une table; aussi va-t-il tous les 
jours diner dans quelque bonne maison,” &c.t Diderot belonged to this 
class—as contrasted, at least, with snarling wits, such as Duclos or 
Chamfort : thus Mr. Carlyle says of him, “ Ever in the Holbach house- 
hold, his arrival is a holiday ; if a quarrel spring up, it is only because he 
will not come, or too soon goes away. A man of social talent, with such 
a tongue as Diderot’s, in a mansion where the only want to be guarded 
against was that of wit, could not be other than welcome.” 

In a more recent tractate of his, on the text that Vox is the God of 
this Universe, Mr. Carlyle is bitter against the current demand (and 
therefore supply) of what he calls Vocables, still vocables,—talk, talk, 
talk ; and in the course of his argument, that “to wag the tongue with 
dexterous acceptability” is esteemed the one thing needful of our Nine- 
teenth Century, he observes, “ From dinners up to woolsacks and divine 
mitres, here in England, much may be gathered by talk.”|| The 
agreeable diner-out really does contrive, in some sense, to carry all before 
him. He is the company’s favourite, and fortune’s. Sydney Smith says 
that a witty, agreeable man, with a good address, “may be guilty, I am 
afraid, of innumerable faults, which a dull and awkward offender would 
never be able to get over.” If he succeed in giving pleasure, he is 
almost certain to excite benevolence; whence it happens that the little 
exceliences so very often beat the great ; and that a person who “ has the 
dining and supping virtues, so often plays a more conspicuous part in 
society than the greatest and most august of human beings.”4 And then 


* The Attaché, ch. xvi. 

t+ Heads of the People: The Diner-Out. 

t Le Diable-boiteux, livre i. ch. iii. 

§ Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. iii. Diderot.” 

|| Latter-day Pamphlets, No. 5, “Stump-Orator.” 
§ Moral Philosophy, lect. xxii. 
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the atmosphere is so favourable a medium for the choice companion’s 
display. ‘The fellow-guests, as they inhale it, are predisposed to enjoy- 
ment. As Richardson says, by the pen of one of his sententious corre- 
spondents, common things, in the mouth of a man we admire, and whose 
wit has passed upon us for sterling, become, in a gay hour, wxcommon. 
‘“‘ We watch every turn of such a one’s countenance, and are resolved to 
laugh when he smiles, even before he utters what we are expecting to flow 
from his lips.”* His day of small things will be a day of triumph; his 
pleasant nothings pass for suggestive somethings ; his trifles, light as air, 
afford confirmation strong of his title to be the best of good diners-out. 
He has thus a fair field, and much favour ; what more need he ask? He 
has only, as the slang phrase is, to go in and win. 

The parasite was an institution, so to speak, at the dinner-parties of 
ancient Greece. And no more at Athens of old, than in London of to- 
day, were men asked to dinner “free gracious for nothing.” If they 
were not in a position to ask back, they were asked to show off. As one 
of Miiller’s reviewers has observed, the parasite was not, and could not 
have been, such a mere intruding gourmand as he is often painted by the 
satirists,—since a more unwelcome guest is not to be imagined than one 
who brings nothing to the entertainment but a voracious appetite ; 
whence the moral certainty that no host, from the day that mankind first 
began to give dinners, ever encouraged this unprofitable and expensive 
class of guests. ‘The parasite, his British critic maintains, was expected 
to make himself agreeable, and did so in order to secure further hospi- 
talities—his place at the table to-morrow depending upon his setting it 
in a roar to-day. “ He knew, as his modern representatives know, that 
he was not invited to eat, but to talk, not to crack a bottle, but a joke. 
He was silent or dull at the peril of solitude and a salad. The terror of 
a diner-out is a mutton-chop. Hence the industry with which he amasses 
jests and anecdotes ; hence his opulence in scraps of scandal, his ample 
stores of chit-chat, his greatness at small-talk, and his marvellous 
memory for gossip. Sparkle he must, or the champagne sparkles not for 
him; he must say a good thing for every good thing he eats; it is with 
him a breach of Rensaty to swallow but a single morsel without tendering 
prompt payment in the shape of an epigram or the form of a pun. To 
do him justice, he is rarely so unprincipled; his conscience may be 
seared, but his appetite is sensitive; he is engaging that he may be 
engaged, and always entertaining in order to be often entertained.” 


TABLE-TALK. 


* Clarissa Harlowe, vol. viii. (mais oui, viii.!), ch. lxviii. 
t See a critical essay on the Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, in the 
Athenaum, No. 795 (1843). 
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Tue existence of an Alpine Club, and the popularity of its publications, 
have contributed, with the increased facilities of travel, to attract more 
attention than ever to the beauties and sublimities of the Helvetian moun- 
tains. Yet there are some who look upon the feats of Alpine explorers as 
foolhardy, and at the best as idle bravado, 

We are not to be numbered among these detractors. On the contrary, 
we take a pride in the success of our adventurous countrymen, who, by 
their exploits, have added most materially to our acquaintance with the 
Alps themselves, as well as to the general structure of the globe. 

Every one who goes to Switzerland does not go to ascend Mont Blane, 
to leap crevasses on the Matter-horn, or adventure into the unexplored 
regions of Mount Iséran. There are spots in the Alps never yet trodden 
by human foot, regions in which the natives were never yet reached 
by hostile invasions, and regions still more remote, which the human eye 
has possibly never yet contemplated. The gradual unveiling of these we 
must leave to the adventurous members of the glorious Alpine Club, 
satisfying ourselves for the moment with the more humble, but, we 
hope, not less acceptable, task of showing how Switzerland may be 
visited, and its picturesque scenes enjoyed, at the modest outlay of 
3 franes 50 centimes—2s. 11d., not 2s. 113d., after the fashion of the 
linendrapers—but say 3s. per diem in round numbers.* 

A journey of such a description must naturally be performed on foot, 
and that is the only manner in which artists, geologists, botanists, 
tourists of every kind indeed, should proceed in Switzerland. The ob- 
servations made by any other class of persons in such a country, save 
such as are peripatetic, are scarcely worth recording. The information 
we have to give to such—to those who love the open air and the sun, as 
also entire liberty of action, and who do not dread a little fatigue, hard 
beds, and sometimes an indifferent table—will, we think, be acceptable. 
The cupidity of the Swiss, consecrated by the French proverb, “ Pas 
dargent, pas de Suisse,” has.of late gone on increasing to such an extent 
that the finest scenery in Europe has become almost tabooed to persons of 
slender means. The room which used to cost a france in modest hostelries 
is now charged two or three; and that is not all, the charge appears 
flanked on the bill by a supplement of one frane for wax-lights and an- 
other for “ service,” which makes a total of four or five franes for a night’s 
rest in the most common-place inn. Worse than this, the approaches to 
the natural curiosities are not defended by armies of ragged cicerones, like 
the Giant’s Causeway, but, like Shanklin in the Isle of Wight, by barri- 
eades. The modest tourist must pay to see the Fall of the Aar, or that 
of Reichenbach ; at the latter he is asked to pay for right of way first, 
and then for looking at the cascade afterwards. It is always the same 
system of “supplements.” And it is ‘in the rich and democratic canton 
of Berne that this system obtains most—just where the people could best 
afford to purchase those natural wonders which bring strangers to their 
hotels, and wanderers to their country. But what have they to do with 


* Voyage d’un Artiste en Suisse & 3 fr. 50. par Jour. Ad. Desbarrolles. 
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vagabond naturalists, artists, and literary men: let them get rich first, 
they can travel afterwards! Add to this, there are roads on which the 
pedestrian cannot take a step without being surrounded by children, all 
trained to beg with an assiduity that is perfectly overwhelming. But this 
is to be met with in other countries besides Switzerland. We have been 
followed for a mile by French juvenile peasants, and having once to cross 
a by-road on the way to a ruined castle—an ascetic traveller says tourists 
visit ruins because there are no pretensions in them to humiliate their 
pride, but just the reverse—all the children for miles around rushed out 
to open the gates. To have satisfied them all, we must have carried a 
sack of sous, as well as our havresac. If the Swiss are not warned in 
time, travellers will pass through the Alps, when once tunnelled, to Italy, 
where they can enjoy scenery quite as maguificent, with greater charms 
of colour, and less extortionate charges. 

Luckily, however, there still exist in Switzerland some honest inn- 
keepers who do not countenance the cupidity of their countrymen, and 
who abide by their old prices—such as they were many years ago, when 
we geologised and botanised in the Alps and in the Pyrenees, and did 
not spend the three shillings a day now essential to the pedestrian, 
They are rare, but they exist, and we only hope that the publicity given 
to them will not corrupt their good principles. 

Starting from Paris in the morning, the traveller arrives by railway at 
Mulhausen, where the train stops the same evening; and by three o’clock 
the next day he may be at Berne, or Zurich, or Lucerne, in the heart of 
Switzerland, for 12. 12s., third class. The second cost 2/.2s. 7d. As to 
those who travel first class, they do not want the kind of information 
which we propose to give. 

The pedestrian may prepare himself for the future even when travelling 
by railway. At Basle, for example, the town has to be traversed to the rail- 
way station without the ramparts, and a host of boys will dispute among 
themselves the privilege of carrying your knapsack, which from modesty 
is dangling in your hand. But if you carry it yourself you will not find 
yourself the only one, for men in grey wide-awakes and students in blue 
and red caps will be seen doing the same thing. Again at Olten there 
is another transit of some length to be made. It used to be the same 
thing on arriving at Berne—that medieval-looking city in which men in 
armour could walk about more appropriately than men in black, but the 
inconvenience has been remedied. 

M. Desbarrolles, ‘‘ the Man with the Gibus,” as Alexandre Dumas called 
him, appears to have sought out an hostelry in Berne with Swiss patience, 
and his perseverance was rewarded by discovering the Key (am 
Schlossel), where the price of a bedroom was, without lights or service, 
tenpence, and a very good dinner, “4d la carte,” can be obtained at from 
tenpence to a shilling. The inn was as clean as most German hostelries 
are, and the worthy host said that his prices were the same for Germans, 
Swiss, and strangers. The Key is in the Butchers’ street, which runs 
parallel to the principal street of the town. 

Having walked on a previous occasion to Thun, our traveller obtained 
a place on the “imperiale,” the pleasantest position whence to see the 
country, for 2s. 1d. It was a hot day, and the dust covered those who 
were in the “ interieur” and the “ rotunde,” but did not rise up so high 
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as the “imperiale.” The charming cottages on the wayside protect them- 
selves from this fine dust by rows of acacias. Villages are so numerous 
that they almost touch one another, and the most delicious water pours 
forth from innumerable wooden spouts to refresh the pedestrian. Passing 
a silent rosiny pine wood, the light towers of the Chateau of Thun come 
into sight. 

Here the steam-boat is taken to Neuhaus. This is the first and 
great test of the real tourist. The prices abaft the funnel are double what 
they are forward. Yet nothing is to be seen aft save a whirlwind of 
smoke ; the tourist of pure blood—-the artist and naturalist—goes forward 
to admire the giant mass of the Niesen reflected in the deep bosom of the 
lake ; the moneyed traveller takes a nap, vain that he can afford it, and is 
not obliged to herd with the crowd of curious. 

The mob of porters to be encountered at Neuhaus is a more serious 
affair. M. Desbarrolles admits that not to have his knapsack torn in 
pieces he was obliged to withdraw for a short time aside, but when he re- 
appeared he had to go through the same ordeal. In paternal Austria, a 
police-officer, armed merely with a cane, would have protected him from 
this. Democratic countries are not always the most agreeable for the 
sauntering tourist. 

At length, throwing off this obstacle to free progress, he got on his 
way to Untersen without encumbrances or further annoyances of any de- 
scription, and in a happy frame of mind for enjoying the great red 
chalets, with their carved balconies, their outside staircases, and their 
wooden roofs, laden with great stones, that border the road. Our tourist 
ascended one of these staircases, however, tremulously—the prices might 
be changed! He had put flowers in his hat, and invested threepence in 
an alpenstock, to look more German. Luckily the prices were not 
changed: bedroom, tenpence; dinner, a la carte; breakfast, tenpence. 
Breakfast in Switzerland consists of a mug of hot milk, @ fair allowance 
of coffee and sugar, a good slice of butter, and a pot of honey. If these 
do not suffice, the traveller can ask for as much more as he can consume. 
The title of this excelleut chAlet at Untersen is the Kaufhaus, or Hotel 
de Ville, and it is kept by J. Maurer. 

Untersen is still rural ; prices probably differ at Interlaken as much as 
costumes do. ‘The two are only separated by the Aar, but it has to be 
crossed by three bridges. At Untersen the peasants dress in the usual 
snufi-coloured garments—coat, waistcoat, and inexpressibles. At Inter- 
laken may be seen paletots and hats of all possible shapes, sizes, colours, 
and descriptions—nay, some young ladies dress, we are told, ‘‘en mous- 
quetaires.”” Yet Arnal, the well-known comedian, had a chalet at Inter- 
laken—now an inn—looking up the beautiful vale of Lauterbrunnen, and 
he describes his expenses for seven—his table being profusely supplied— 
as sometimes 5s. 10d., oftener less, per diem, or tenpence a day each 
person, 

Here, as elsewhere, however, M. Desbarrolles had to undergo the 
ordeal of guides. He was leaning over the balustrades of the bridge, 
contemplating the beautiful scenery, when the usual interruption pre- 
sented itself in the person of a man hat in hand; 


*“* Monsieur is going to the Grindelwald ?”’ 
“ No.” 
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“ Ah! monsieur is going by the Vengern Alp?” 
“ie.” 

“Ah! monsieur is going to the Staubbach ?” 

“Ten” 

‘Then I will conduct monsieur. I am a guide.” 

“TI know it. Thank you.” 

* But monsieur will lose himself; the road is difficult. No one ven- 
tures without a guide. Give me your knapsack. You area painter. I 
guided M. Calame, M “4 

“ Thank you, I am going alone.” 

“Alone! You cannot doit. The road is difficult; nay, dangerous.” 

“ The road is neither difficult nor dangerous ; it is quite straight, and 
there is no other.”’ 

“ Oh, that is different,” said the interlocutor. And, putting on his hat, 
he turned his back upon the tourist. 

It requires to be a resolute man to travel upon three shillings a day, 
and rebuff porters, guides, and beggars; but as M. Ad. Desbarrolles 
pertinently remarks, “ Pourquoi le Frangais menerait-il la terre, s'il 
n’étoit le peuple le plus fort et le plus sage de toute la terre ?” 

The guides have a still better chance at Lauterbrunnen; the great 
hotel literally rides over the road, and the tourist has no alternative but 
to pass under an archway filled to repletion with them. Safety is only 
obtained by buying a wooden cup from one of the numerous stalls right 
and left, with which to drink from the wayside rills and fountains. The 
cup is a useful, nay, an indispensable article—it is so constructed that the 
water is not thrown all over you—costs tenpence. It costs a penny to 
visit the Staubbach. “ A penny,” says M. Desbarrolles, like a true peri- 
patetic philosopher, “is not much, but from artist to artist (this in allusion 
to the man who kept the gateway, and who also blew a cow’s horn) it is 
a good deal, and the art I love so much is ungrateful, and has not made 
me rich.” It was a more pleasant evening’s walk back to M. Maurer’s. 
Interlaken had to be passed. It was illuminated from one end to the 
other, Tyrolean minstrels were singing in the open air, and in the lighted 
saloons everything teemed with life, gaiety, and amusement. “ Interlaken 
is manifestly,” says our tourist, “in every point of view, the most charm- 
ing place of summer residence in all Switzerland.” 

A steam-boat plies to Brienz, which starts from the end of the long 
avenue of Interlaken ; but it is cheaper to take a row-boat ; the fare in the 
latter is only 5d. The boat is rowed by the renowned boatwomen of 
Brienz, with their peculiar straw hats. One of these boatwomen was so 
pretty that her lithograph adorns many an album—her beauty reigned 
anterior to photographs—she is now a very pious old woman, who has 
forsworn the vanities of the world. The tourist may breakfast lustily at 
her “ Schenke,” at Interlaken, for 74d. 

In the same boat with M. Desbarrolles was a professor and a young 
lady, who, on comparing notes, had paid at the Three Kings, at Basle, 
2 fr. breakfast, 4 fr. dinner, at the “little table;” 4 fr. wine, 6 fr. bed- 
room, 1 fr. 50 ¢. lights, and 1 fr. 50 c. “service ;” while M. Desbarrolles 
had spent at Pfister, at the White Cross, on the other side of the bridge, 
for dinner, 1s. O4d., half a pint of wine included ; for bedroom, opening 


on the river, 10d.; breakfast 10d., and service 2d.!| But M. Desbar- 
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rolles’s two great secrets, he declares, were always to settle prices before- 
hand, and never to go into an inn frequented by the English! Twenty 
years ago M. Desbarrolles published an itinerary in Switzerland at 3 fr. 

er diem. “Un Mois de Voyage en Suisse pour 200 Frances, y compris 
me Diligences, d’ Aller et de Retour.” 

The edition is now exhausted, and so are the prices. It is now 3 fr. 
50.c. per diem, and that without guides. Guides charge 6 fr. a day, and 
sometimes even 12 fr., for if you take them two or three days’ journey 
from their homes, the said two or three days’ journey back have to be 
paid at the same rate of 6 fr. per diem, for which you are at least dis- 
embarrassed of their intrusive officiousness. How do people find their 
way in the Taurus, the Himalaya, or the Andes? There are no guides 
there, nor are they wanted, except on the ascent of a snow mountain, or 
to point out a short cut, and that any peasant will do. Guides and 
cicerones are in nine cases out of ten positive nuisances. What can be 
more delightful than to scramble your own way to a waterfall, as you are 
left to do in Norway? Whereas the road to it with a guide always 
seems interminable. 

The “ Man with the Gibus” took the professor and his fair pupil in 
charge. A French author, speaking of the English game of cricket, 
says: ‘* Des gens qui transpirent et rien de plus.” M. Desbarrolles says 
the same thing of the wrestlers of Brienz. Are the French beginning 
to disdain gymnastics? The steam-boat fare from Interlaken to Brienz 
is ls. 8d. abaft the funnel, and 10d. forward. From Brienz to the Fall 
of Giessbach is 2s. 11d. forward; but the captain, we are told, does 
everything in his power to discountenance fore passengers by making 
himself disagreeable to them. What a hard school is that of economy! 

The hotel-keeper at Giessbach* had what he called his “ prix d’artistes.” 
These were 4s. 2d. a day, breakfast, table-d’héte, and bedroom in a 
chalet, not in the hotel. M. Desbarrolles had promised his friends not 
to exceed 3 fr. 50c.; so they returned by the rickety old steamer to 
Brienz, where at the Bear he obtained dinner, wine included, breakfast, 
and a bedroom each for 3 fr., the stipulated expenditure. The same 
innkeeper, Michel, has, for those who are regardless of expense, tables- 
@’héte at 3 fr. 50 ¢., and 5 fr. each person, without wine. But he has 
other prices for “ artists.” 

All the walks about Lakes Thun and Brienz are charming, whether 
the tourist or “artist” proceed up the Simmen Thal from Interlaken to 
the Staubbach, or by the valley of Lauterbrunnen to the glaciers of 
Grindelwald and Rosenlawi; still this is the heart of the Oberland, and 
indeed of the Bernese or Swiss Alps, strictly speaking. No less pleasant 
is a saunter on the highway from Brienz to Meyringen. ‘The Hasli 
Thal, as the vale is designated, is replete with picturesque beauty. Un- 
fortunately, there is a covered bridge by the way, and under its shade 
repose a swarm of guides ready to pounce upon the passing pedestrian 


* From recent personal experience we can assert that the Hotel Giessbach is 
one of the most comfortable in Switzerland. M. Schmidling, the landlord, is most 
obliging and attentive, and his amiable daughters, who do not disdain to wait upon 
you, are equally sedulous. The illumination of the Falls, which takes place every 
evening at nine o’clock, whatever may be the state of the weather, is a magnificent 
spectacle, and should on no account be missed by the tourist.—Ep. B. J/. 
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like spiders upon flies. Their speciality is to lead tourists over the 
Brunig. There was an innkeeper at Meyringen—a town of chalets— 
who held by the traditional franc, or tenpenny dinner, and half a franc 
bedroom, but he has sold his business, and the dinners are now a france 
and a half, and bedrooms the same—total, three franes, leaving only half 
a frane for breakfast. 

To proceed from Meyringen to the glacier of Rosenlawi—where Alex- 
andre Dumas, surprised by an avalanche, made a leap of twenty feet, cut 
down a pine-tree with a blow of an axe, and lit a fire with another—our 
artists—male and female—had to pass the Aar by an open bridge, and 
in front of the hotel of Reichenbach, “ an hotel frequented by the 
English and the travelling aristocracy.” It is curious that this, and 
being passed by a dashing equipage on the road, or even by a party on 
mules, are among the trials of peripatetic philosophers. Alas! “ verily 
every man at his best state is altogether vanity.” Approach to the 
Reichenbach being debarred without payment, the party proceeded on 
their way. “A demand so revolting,” said the lady of the party, 
“makes me more satisfied with looking at it from hence, framed in its 
own native rocks, than going closer to see it vulgarised with planks and 
barriers.” On their return to Meyringen they visited a house kept by 
two young milliners—the Miss Balmers—who let out rooms—twelve in 
number, all spacious, clean, and excellently furnished—at a frane, or ten- 
pence a day. 

There are finger-posts on all the roads in Switzerland: hence guides 
were not required to point out the way up the Brunig. The ascent_is 
now easy, and can be made in chars-d-banes and other vehicles, but in 
our traveller’s time it could only be accomplished on mules or on foot. 
There were some obstacles, however, to the pedestrian, and these came 
from the English—always, unfortunately, in the way of French tourists 
—their cavaleades did not leave them room to pass, and the riders 
did not condescend to return their salutations. They were the only 
people, also, who stared at a female pedestrian, and ever haughty, 
reserved, egotistical, uncourteous, and boorish—always dressing and 
acting’ offensively—rude at table, unsocial in boats or other convey- 
ances, as well as on the roads; their presence is so hateful that, if 
we were to credit M. Desbarrolles, a hearty detester of all insulars, 
they would not be tolerated anywhere, save for their money, and 
with that they corrupt the world, and render travelling an impossibility 
to the poet and painter, proverbially less favoured by the gifts of fortune. 
Hine ille lachryme! The “ Man with the Gibus” is not satisfied with 
taxing the English with insolence in never returning a proffered saluta- 
tion, but he actually asserts that certain travellers train their grooms to 
ride first and salute, so that those once caught should, taken off their 
guard, salute the traveller also, who thus reserves to himself the peculiarly 
Anglican delight of “cutting” the obeisance. After reading of an 
Englishman who, losing his way in Switzerland, received in answer to 
inquiries made of a countryman, “I am not a guide,” we would believe 
almost anything of them, but not that they would go out of their way to 
invent a plan of international annoyance. Referring to salutations, there 
is an inn on the Brunig, over the doorway of which is the following in- 
scription ; 
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“ The Brunig is a great altar raised by the hand of God. Friend, put 
thy hand to thy hat and salute the free country of Unterwalden.” The 
morose Englishman would, we suppose, put his hand to his hat for neither 
altar nor freedom. 

The professor, the “ Man with the Gibus,” and the fair young Parisian, 
fraternised to an extraordinary extent with a party of German students at 
an hotel on the crest of the Brunig. There were toasts, songs, choruses, 
cheers, and sentiments innumerable, and this at merely a passing inter- 
view. 

Among the chalets of Lungern, no longer so picturesque as in the 
Oberland, the Golden Lion swung pre-eminent. A crowd of dandies and 
fashionables stared at the new arrivals. It was very impertinent; but how 
can you repress the curiosity inherent in human nature? The host rushed 
out “en grande tenue.” 

“ Monsieur travels on foot !” 

“Yes, monsieur travels on foot.” 

And they passed on, leaving the host petrified at such an enormity. 

A group of students at a fountain beyond, near Kaiserstuhl, were more 
polite; they graciously saluted the party, and presented their cups with 
which to drink from a refreshing fountain, The professor, however, 
thought that water was most safe when diluted with Kirchen-waser, so 
they took refuge in the Golden Crown at Gisweil. 

The Lake of Gisweil is dried up; that of Lungern nearly so. Not so 
the Lake of Sarnen, which they coasted to Sachseln, and where they 
were most hospitably entertained at the Angel, at an expense of 10d. 
for bedroom, the same for dinner and for breakfast, and 25 cents 
(23d.) for a carafon of wine. Total, 2s. 64d. 

At Alpennach our party once more took to the steamer, but the 
pleasure derived from navigating the Lake of the Four Cantons appears 
to have been sadly marred by an Englishman landing at Hergisweil, in 
order to effect an ascent of Mount Pilate. So simple an incident is 
made the subject of observations of little amiability. “The English, who 
have even still more vanity than pride, make themselves remarkable by 
their anxiety for coming out in relief, no matter how, even if ridiculous,” 
is a specimen among others. 

The Schweizerhof, the Hétel d’Angleterre, and that of Righi—sump- 
tuous palaces which front the lake at Lucerne—had no temptations for 
our economical party. ‘Their way lay across the painted bridges over 
the Reuss, past the White Horse, celebrated by Topfer, to the Eagle. 
Here there was “diner 4 la carte,” and no dishes were charged more 
than fivepence. “ Biftecks” were ordered, and three were brought. 

; “ There is nothing extraordinary in the quantity,” observed the pro- 
essor. 

“ Oh! that is only one portion.” 

‘Marvellous! And excellent in quality too! How much for po- 
tatoes ?” 

mountain for twopence-halfpenny.” 

At this capital hostelry a person may board at 7 francs, or 5s. 10d., 
a week, and have four meals a day! But this is not surprising when 
we consider that beef sells at 34d. a pound, veal 4d., best butter 10d., 
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and bread 6d. for the 5-lb. loaf. The same prices are paid at the Hotel 
de la Poste as at the Eagle. At the “ English” hotels the expenses are 
nearer 40 franes a day. The professor put the caterer out a little in the 
morning by asking for a “ soupe grasse” for breakfast. In Switzerland, 
he was told, if he wished to live economically, he must live as the Swiss 
do. So he had to content himself with the usual café au lait, bread and 
butter, honey and cheese. It is not only the English who make them- 
selves ridiculous “en voyage.” Imagine a “ soupe grasse” for break- 
fast! The bill, on leaving next day, was 2s. 7}d. each, with a penn 
for “boots.” This included dinner, wine, room, and breakfast, and a 
peep at the sights of Lucerne, Thorwaldsen’s Lion and the Dance of 
Death included. 

Places “ aux troisiémes’’ were secured on the steam-boat to Kusnacht, 
whence a pleasant stroll took them to Gessler’s chapel at the foot of the 
Righi, oat a longer walk to Art, where they were even more fortunate 
than at Lucerne. Dinner 10d., beds 5d., breakfast 73d. ‘Total, 1s. 103d. 
ahead. Dinner was modest; soup, plate of meat, plate of vegetables, 
and salad. This at the Golden Crown, and everything was exquisitely 
clean. M. Ch. Blane, “ancien directeur des Beaux Arts,” sneers at 
the English for the trouble they give themselves in ascending the 
Righi. Murray, he says, is the tyrant of English tourists. They dare not 
avow an impression or enjoy a scene except with the sanction of Murray’s 
Handbooks. Every Englishman, whatever his age, temperament, social 
position, or weight, must ascend the Righi, because Murray has said that 
it must be ascended. Then, after a graphic description of English 
tourists on the ascent, the same writer concludes: “ It is, perhaps, we 
who are barbarians. We did not ascend the Righi.” 

The professor, M. Desbarrolles (although an Anglophobist of far 
deeper hue than M. Ch. Blanc), and their fair young companion, did not, 
however, disdain to ascend the Righi, because such an ascent was a sine 
qué non with English tourists of the ovine class; but the weather was 
not favourable, and they proceeded onwards by steam-boat to Ziig. The 
fare from Art to Ziig was 8 fr., second class. From Ziig they started on 
foot to the place of embarkation on Lake Zurich. The heat was very 
great, and the professor had to protect himself with his capacious um- 
brella. The French have a saying that an Englishman and his umbrella 
are never apart. We only wonder that the Anglophobists among our 
good friends d’outre manche condescend to eat “biftecks” and carry 
umbrellas. 

The walk was of no small length, and they dined on the way for ten- 
pence, at Schillebriick. This invigorated them for an ascent of the 
Schnabelberg, whence they were more than repaid their fatigues by a 
magnificent view of the Lakes of Lucerne and Zurich, and of the Righi, 
Pilate, and other mountains around. At Orgeln they took boat to Zurich, 
sixpence, second class. 

The economical tourist must inquire at Zurich for the Schwarzen Adler, 
or Black Eagle. It is situated in a street at right angles to the Quay 
Limmat. The expenses there for dinner, bed, and breakfast, wine in- 
cluded, amounted to only 2s. 5d. It is particularly patronised by students, 
ecclesiastics, and commercial men, and in this instance by a professor 
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(décoré), an artist, and a fair tourist, who were enabled to make the 
ascent of the Utliberg in all the better spirits the next day, from having 
economised nearly another day’s enjoyment of such a delicious country. 

Returning to Art, with a view to the ascent of the Righi, two new ex- 
periences were obtained. One was that it is not only the English who 
make themselves ridiculous on a journey, for on this occasion a Parisian, 
who had been studying Alexandre Dumas’s “ Veridiques Impressions de 
Voyage,” and who was habited accordingly, took up a position on a 
mound, alpenstock in hand, to give the crowd an opportunity of admiring 
his get-up. Another couple of Parisians had effected the ascent of the 
Righi at an expense of 50 fr., and M. Desbarrolles, taking pity on his 
fleeced compatriots, conducted them to the Golden Crown, where the 
party, thus reinforeed, dined together in the Gast Stube ; but lo! the host, 
who before did not understand a word of French, now suddenly spoke 
French like a native, and by dint of “supplements” rose the dinner-bill 
from 10d., which it cost last time, to 1s. 54d. So even the “ Man with 
the Gibus” was taken in for once by a Swiss innkeeper, but he attributes it 
to M. Nicolas, their newly picked up friend, having let out that he had 
paid, the day previousiy, three francs a bottle for wine from the Vallais, 
only charged there one frane. Misfortunes were decidedly overtaking our 
tourist, who is so severe upon others. On the ascent of the Righi, a 
beggar-boy, having been refused a donation, struck a tree with a board, 
when immediately there issued forth from its hollow trunk a swarm of 
wasps that settled upon our unfortunate tourist. It was in vain that he 
defended himself with his alpenstock, and, throwing that away, with his 
kerchief. It was all in vain ; he had to run for it, ignobly wounded! He 
had his revenge, however, at the Righi Kulm, where he had a grand 
combat with an Englishman as to who could eat most. “If I look at a 
peacock,” he says, complacently, “it is to make him display his plumage; 
if | pretend to listen to an Englishman, it is to make him display his 
pride. His egotism amuses me, and his impertinences give me a positive 
pleasure.” (That boy who set on the wasps shall have a france the next 
time we ascend the Righi.) The Englishman avowedly beat the French- 
man. He remained at table, eating and drinking with an air of triumph. 
Yet, adds “ the Man with the Gibus,” “J’était satisfait ; j’avais émoustillé 
PAngleterre.”” M. Desbarrolles has, however, his little weaknesses as 
well as the English. Witness his first matitutinal presentation to the fair 
young lady afterwards the companion of his travels : 

“ Before making my appearance in the common room, I had taken 
from my knapsack my real travelling costume: great gaiters that came 
up to the knees, coloured shirt with roseate stripes; and whilst I pur- 
posely left a few buttons of my coat and waistcoat unemployed, I had ar-- 
ranged for myself a costume which at once partook of the German 
student and of that of the time of Louis XIII.—such a costume as only 
an artist could produce when he knows what he is about, and when he 
has the fancy to do it. My hat was covered with leaves and flowers, and 
my staff and knapsack completed my equipment. When I opened the 
door the professor exclaimed : 

** Oh, oh! so you are dressed in the style of a student of the seven- 
teenth century. You have put yourself in harmony in as far as the 
picturesque is concerned with the country.’ 
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“ ¢ Precisely so,’ I replied; ‘the less I shall have the appearance of an 
Englishman or of a Frenchman, the better shall I be off in regard to my 
experience of vagabond economies.’ 

“T saluted the young lady, inquiring at the same time after her health; 
she looked at me, and could not restrain a smile,” (no wonder!) “ and 
then she returned my salutation with exceeding amiability. 

“*Good !’ said I to myself ; ‘ women can be grateful even to a peasant 
for what is done in their honour, and this one knows that she stands for 
something in the eccentricity of my toilette.’ ” 

There are three hotels on the Righi: one near the summit called 
the Staffeln, the other two at the Kulm, or top. The charges at the 
Staffeln are 1s. Sd. for a bed; breakfast, 1s. Od. ; dinner, 2s. 1d. This 
is not dear, considering that everything has to be brought up from below. 
At the Righi Kulm every room has two beds, and costs 3s. 4d., whether 
both beds are occupied or not. It is forbidden, however, to walk off with 
the coverlets or counterpanes, many persons having done so to protect 
themselves from the cold on their descent of the mountain. Breakfast is 
charged 1s. 3d., dinner 3s. 4d. This makes an expenditure of 7s. 11d., 
or double the specified sum. There is a way, however, of “doing” the 
Righi for 3s., and that is, to start from Art at six in the morning. The 
ascent can easily be made by ten a.m. Stop on the Kulm three or four 
hours, and the descent to Weggis does not demand more than from two 
to three hours. 

There was a pleasant hostelry at Gersan; its windows looked upon 
mountain and lake; its prices were moderate—7d. for bed, 5d. per plate 
for dinner—everything to soothe and charm’; when, unfortunately, our 
tourist fell upon the bugbear of his journey—an Englishman—and he 
parted not from his enemy till he had convinced him that France in- 
vented everything, from a steam-engine to plum-pudding, and that the 
English were mere imitators. ‘ Apathique 4 produire mais ardent 4 
adopter, toujours ]a main, tendue pour saisir ce qui tombe, toujours 
embusqué pour arréter ce qui egare.” 

“Ah ¢a,”’ said the professor, “‘whence came the notion of carrying 
with you all these notes ?” 

1 took them,” replied M. Desbarrolles, “ because I knew the English, 
and I felt sure the occasion would present itself some day of lowering 
their pride. You see I was not deceived.” 

“ Decidément, vous n’aimez pas les Anglais,” observed the fair 
traveller. 

M. Desbarrolles went forth on his economical tour with a hat covered 
with leaves and flowers, with a roseate shirt, with certain buttons of his 
coat and waistcoat unoccupied, and a bundle of notes, proving that eve 
Englishman was an impostor and hated the French. “ Hated them,” he 
says, “because France is progress, England only pretension ; because 
France is a reality, England a sham ; because England proclaims liberty, 
and the French are its only champions ; (!) because England has intem- 
perance of speech, and France alone has equality; because England is 
commercial, but France alone is industrial ; because England’s soldiers 
were saved by the French in the Crimea; because England is presump- 
tuous, and France is simple ; and lastly, beeause England is incomplete, it 
does not recognise woman !”’ It was enough to have raised a storm in the 
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waters of the lake. Well may M. Fournier say: “On a chez nous la 
haine du voisin, l’envie du confrére, et tout eéde devant toutes ces petites 
mesquineries d’inimities et de jalousies individuelles.” 

The pedestrian has an advantage on landing at Fluellen, at the southern 
extremity of the Lake of Lucerne, that the highway is open to him, and 
he can proceed without a moment’s delay by a picturesque valley to Altorf. 
Accommodation can be obtained at the latter place at the William Tell, at 
the stipulated prices, and thence the way is equally open and pleasant to 
the renowned pass of St. Gothard by Amsteg and Andermatt. By the time 
the first is reached the traveller will be most likely both hot and thirsty, 
and there he can refresh himself for a time, proceeding in the cool of the 
evening by the Monk’s Leap to Wasen, where accommodation may be 
obtained of an Italian host at the prescribed expense. What is more, he 
can partake of the celebrated trout of Andermatt, paying 10d. a pound, 
and 10d. for cooking the same, and having it served up a la sauce—a 
‘supplement’ which caused exceeding irritation to M. Desbarrolles, as 
he argued they could not eat the trout raw. Of the expenses at Réalp 
no account is given, but they were entertained, it appears, at an inn kept 
by a monk, and remarkable for its old iron clock. 

The passage of St. Gothard was a triumphal progress. At the Furea 
they found themselves suddenly face to face with three strangers. One 
of them jumped upon a huge boulder, and, staring at the party, shouted : 

“¢ A Parisian, I bet any money!’ 

“¢ She is a Parisian,’ replied M. Desbarrolles. 

T was certain of it! 

“ And, waving his hat in the air, . 

*«¢ Long live the Parisian!’ he shouted. ‘The Parisian is the first 
woman in the world for energy and for grace. Long live the Parisian ! 
Hurrah for the Parisian !’ 

*«¢ Hurrah for the Parisian !’ shouted his two friends in chorus, as they 
made way for the travellers to get by.” 

What was far more wonderful, far more worthy of record, was, that 
they were passed on their way by “a polite Englishman.” The English- 
man, who was walking faster than they were, offered to keep two rooms 
for them at the inn at the Grimsel, as he would be there before them, and 
the beds were sometimes all taken. 

“We accepted,” says M. Desbarrolles, “but I was surprised. One 
would be so at much less. This exception appeared to me to be worthy 
of taking its place among the strangest exceptions.” 

But he was not an Englishman after all. On arriving at the Grimsel, 
the supposed Englishman came out to meet them with the key of the 
two rooms. He sought no thanks ; he was pleased simply with obliging. 

“ All my ideas,” says M. Desbarrolles, “‘ were confounded. ‘ Ah ¢a!’ 
I said, ‘but are you really an Englisman ?” 

“©* 7? he replied. ‘No; I am an Irishman.’ 

“*Come!’ said I, ‘ now the matter explains itself!’ ” 

Dinner costs 2s. 6d. at the old Hospital of Grimsel, but it was worth 
it—chamois cutlets included. The place was so full, too, that some thirty 
persons had to sleep on straw or tables. A claim of 5d. per person, made 
at the Fall of Handek, was avoided by a clever manceuvre, but afterwards 
compromised by breakfast for three at 10d. per person. Dinner was ob- 
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tained at Guttanen also at 10d. a head, and thence they proceeded on 
their way back by the road to Meyringen. An English lady arrived at 
the pretty chalet of Guttanen whilet the party were there. She saluted 
the fair pedestrian with a smile and a bow, wonderful to relate. The 
arrived the same evening at Meyringen, and were hospitably received by 
Miss Balmer, of whom we have already spoken. 

Hence they traversed the Hasli Thal, from Meyringen to Brienz, and, ~ 
thanks to the steam-boat, they arrived the same evening at Untersen, 
where they were kindly received by their host of old. The next day 
they started by the Lake of Thun for Kandersteg, their object being to 
visit the Gemmi. 

“Is not this paradise, papa ?” said a little girl on first seeing the Lake 
of Thun; ‘a heaven above, a heaven at my feet, and all around trees 
covered with fruit?” The traveller at 3s. a day must not, however, put 
up at Thun. Beds cost 1s. 8d. each. A fine day’s walk up the valley 
of the Kander repaid, however, the additional outlay, and they were 
hospitably entertained at the Bear at Mullinen, at the prescribed outlay. 
The inn at Rekenthal, at the foot of the Blennis-Alp, is to be avoided. 
On the way from Kandersteg to a little lake close by, M. Desbarrolles 
lost his portfolio. It was sought for in vain. Returning to the inn, an 
Englishman was asked, much against our tourist’s will, for he never spoke 
. to an Englishman if he could help it, as, he says, he always received an 

insolent answer—if, having gone the same route, he had perchance seen 
the portfolio ? 


“No, sir,” he replied, very dryly, after considering his interlocutor for 
some time. 

Be this as it may, the portfolio was found the same evening on the 
bedroom-table, and no one knew how it got there. M. Desbarrolles in- 
sinuates that the whole matter was very mysterious. 

They partook of an “ ambassadorial” dinner at Kandersteg for 1s. O}d. 
including wine, bed 1s. 3d., and breakfast with ham, honey, fresh butter, 
and admirable cream, 10d. 

The next day the mysterious Englishman accompanied them on their 
ascent of the Gemmi, “ posant (attitudinising) comme posent toujours 
les Anglais.” The descent to the baths of Leuk required some pre- 
cautions. Here, to the infinite surprise of the son of Albion, they had 
another “ ambassadorial” dinner for 10d.; bed and breakfast at the same 
price. The hotel is called the Union, for there are two at Leuk Baden. 

The professor started from hence for Milan, having received a letter 
which announced that his brother was dying. M. Desbarrolles and the 
fair young lady—now committed to his charge—descended the slopes of 
the mountains to Turtman on the Rhéne, where they were luxuriously 
entertained at a total expense of 2s. 3d. each. At the Crown, at Brieg, 
the same charges, 10d. for dinner, 10d. for room, and 7d. for breakfast. 
This was the regular charge in the valley of the Rhéne, and they put 
the same amount in the box at the Hospice of the Simplon. 

At Gondo, they left the last Swiss village behind them, and at San 
Marco entered the first Italian village. They re-entered Switzerland, 
howeyer, at the head of Lago Maggiore, but M. Desbarrolles does not 
describe his experiences beyond Magadino. 


A SUMMER IN AMERICA. 
By Carrain Broox J. Knicut. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DOWN THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


Ir was a beautiful still afternoon when we entered the depdt at the 
back of the Clifton House. At four p.m. the cars arrived, the luggage 
was rapidly stowed in the van, and away we steamed for Niagara. 
From Niagara you suppose I mean, but you are mistaken : at the same 
time I will in merey inform you that no further description of the 
“mighty cataract” is hanging over your head. The fact is, the place 
that we in England call “ Niagara,” is in America called “ the Falls,” 
and very properly so called, seeing that the town of Niagara is twelve 
miles lower down the river, upon the banks of Lake Ontario. Thither we 
were bound, and in about twenty minutes there we arrived. Niagara 
town is small and of no reputation ; by which I do not at all mean to 
insinuate aught against its morality—1 speak commercially. 

Niagara river here enters Lake Ontario, and upon both sides may be 
seen forts, but of very different descriptions. On the English side are 
two, Fort George and Fort Massasauga; they neither of them look ver 
formidable, and could and would both of them be easily silenced by the 
guns from Fort Niagara on the American side of the river—at least as 
far as one can judge from appearances. 

It is a moot question at the present moment whether we shall take the 
trouble and incur the expense of defending Canada or not. Some say, 
“ Let her go, we don’t want her ;” and amongst the “ some”’ is our pre- 
sent Home Secretary, Sir G. C. Lewis. I have heard foolish people 
say that they thought Sir G. C. Lewis should not have dealt with so 
grave a question in so off-hand and flippant a manner; that the internal 
resources of Canada, both in a mercantile and agricultural view, are 
very great, and that all that is required to make her a rich and powerful 
country is capital and time, and that therefore she is well worth pre- 
serving to the British crown. But, as I have said before, this is merely 
the opinion of foolish people who, having spent a great part of their lives 
in Canada, and having made themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
resources of the country, cannot possibly know so much of the matter as 
one of her Majesty’s ministers, who no doubt took honours at Oxford, 
and has read all about Canada. Therefore do not fortify the mouth of 
the Niagara river, nor the banks of Lake Ontario; leave a territory 
half as large as Europe, with a population under three millions, to the 
mercy of the twenty millions of the most unscrupulous and grasping 
people on the face of the earth. 

We had to wait some time for the steamer from Toronto, She was 
in sight, but a long way off. As she neared us, she looked like a float- 
ing castle, the funnel the tower, the railed deck the ramparts, and the 
hull the body of the building ; so very much higher out of the water 
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are the American steamers than ours in England. Another peculiarity 
in the American steamers is “the walking beam.” It is a horizontal 
bar of iron, raised above the deck nearly as high as the funnel ; it moves 
straight up and down on a pivot, and works two long pistons reaching 
to the lower deck, where the engine and the rest of the machinery are 
situated. 

The advantages of “the walking beam” are: greater power on account 
of the increased length of stroke, and more room in the interior of the 
vessel, but the weight of the beam so high above the deck makes the 
boat rather top-heavy, and the principle is only applicable, I fancy, for 
river and lake work. 

The Zimmerman arrived, but our departure was still delayed another 
hour, for she had to coal, alias “to wood,” before starting on her return 
trip. 

The sun was just sinking into his golden bed upon the bosom of 
Ontario as we steamed from the wharf, but I had scarcely fixed my eyes 
upon the glorious sight when the tea-bell sounded shrilly on my ear and 
rudely dissipated my ethereal musings. I felt that I was mortal, that I 
was hungry, and I knew that tea in America, like “time and tide,” 
“waits for no man;” I therefore reluctantly left the lovely sunset and 
dived below into—by contrast—the dingy close cabin. I scalded my 
mouth with my tea, nearly choked myself with my beefsteak, and 
was on deck again in time to see a blood-red sky and a blood-red 
lake, and dark purple clouds fringed with bright orange; and I gazed 
upon this glorious colouring till it faded bit by bit, slowly but surely, 
into one uniform grey; and then I turned round with a sigh to think 
how soon all the brightness had faded away, when lo! upon the horizon 
appeared the disk of an enormous Cheshire cheese. It stood out so 
boldly from’the tender sky, that in truth it startled me at first. Can 
that opaque body, of a dull red colour, be the moon? the soft silvery 
moon, the queen of night! whom I saw so lately shedding her sweet 
influence over the waters of Niagara ?—surely it cannot be ? 

In less than five minutes my scepticism was rebuked: the higher her 
majesty mounted the more ethereal she became; the blood-red mantle, 
which she had probably picked up somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Bull’s Run, was cast off, and she shone once more in all her wonted beauty ; 
clear and bright her rays fell upon our rippling wake, as we fumed and 
foamed over the bosom of the calm waters. 

We saw the lights of Toronto reflected in the dark lake about nine P.M., 
and we were safely housed in the Rossin House before ten. The room 
we were shown into was in complete disorder, towelless and waterless, 
and in vain did we ring for assistance. At length, in about three-quarters 
of an hour, we managed to get some water and two wet towels; upon re- 
monstrating both as to the quantity and quality of these articles, we were 
told by the boy in attendance that we could have no others that night. 
The next morning, the chambermaid (I beg her pardon, the young lady 
who attends the bedrooms) observed casually, “1 guess-you didn’t find 
things altogether fixed as should be last night, for the gentleman who 
had this room didn’t go away till seven o’clock, and I never do anything 
in the rooms after six.” Even in the United States, that land of freedom 
and independence above all lands, we never met with anything so utterly 
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absurd, so coolly impertinent, and I strongly recommend the master of 
the Rossin House to issue a new code of laws to the young ladies of his 
establishment. 

The hostel itself is large and commodious, but the attendance and 
cuisine are both indifferent. Indeed, throughout Canada the hotels are 
very far inferior, in every respect, to those in the States. They = 
want a fresh importation of cooks, and as for their wines, they are at suc 
an absurd price that no one ever drinks them. I have seen a couple of 
hundred people at a table d’héte in Canada, and not more than two or 
three pints of wine on the table. The custom is to drink little or nothing 
—perhaps a little beer—at dinner, and to rush to the bar to “ liquor + 
with a brandy-smash or mint-julep ; but if light French wines could 
had at a reasonable price (which they perfectly well might be), I have 
no doubt whatever that, during the summer months at all events, a great 
deal would be drunk ; if, however, the hotel-keepers prefer keeping their 
wine to parting with it, they have hit upon the best possible way of 
effecting their object, and cannot do better than to stick to it. 

Toronto is the second city in Canada in point of size and population, 
Montreal being first in both these particulars, and Quebec taking the 
third place. ‘The rise of Toronto has been, especially of late years, very 
rapid. Perhaps it will not be uninteresting to give a glance at its past 
history, and a sketch of its present appearance; as for its future pro- 
spects, I dare not give an opinion until I know for certain whether Sir 
G. C. Lewis intends to present the Canadas to the United States, or allow 
them to remain an integral part of the British empire. It appears by 
reference to the History of Toronto, that John Graves Simcoe, Esq., the 
first governor of Upper Canada, was the founder of the city. 

This gentleman seems to have been wiser in his generation than most 
of his contemporaries, and it therefore naturally followed that his plans 
should be opposed, and called “ absurd” and “ridiculous.” History says, 
speaking of Governor Simcoe: “ He had long to contend, almost single- 
handed, in favour of his cherished scheme to build up here, on the shores 
of Lake Ontario, a new and permanent seat of British power in the pro- 
vince. This enterprising and gallant soldier, with the true sagacity of a 
practical man, perceived that in order to promote the early and rapid 
settlement of Upper Canada it would be necessary to make a breach in 
the forest at three separate and distinct points, leaving to time the filling 
up of the intermediate districts of country. To the east, a footing had 
already been made at Kingston ; to the west, an active settlement at 
‘the forks’ of the Thames (or la Tranche) was projected; while Toronto 
(first called York), occupying a middle position between the two, was to 
be the seat of the newly-established government, and the controlling 
centre of its operations. The new capital, situated at the head of the 
great land portage lying between Lakes Ontario and Huron, vid Lake 
Simcoe, could not fail to be influential and prosperous, as that route must 
ultimately be the principal highway of commerce to the broad waters of 
the upper lakes, and thence to the west.’ Thus reasoned Governor 
Simcoe, and time has proved the accuracy of his judgment. 

Colonel Simcoe, it appears, was a gallant soldier as well as an astute 
governor, and had gained both “ prominence and success in Border war- 
fare ; and his Border experience it was that suggested to him the neces- 
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sity of fixing this commercial capital sufficiently distant from the frontier 
lines of the province to prevent the growth of those irritable and jealous 
feelings so destructive to commercial prosperity, which a nearer proximity 
to the powerful republic might engender.” 

Even so far back as 1792, when Canada was, commercially speaking, 
worthless, in comparison with what she is at present, Governor Simcoe 
seems to have considered her worth keeping; but then his was merely the 
practical knowledge of upwards of twenty years’ experience in the province, 
which a smart observation, a flippant remark, a jest, or a sneer from any 
right honourable ignoramus in “ another place” would, as a matter of 
course, expose and refute. ‘Glancing backward,” says the ‘ Historical 
Retrospect,” from which I quote, ‘through the threescore years which 
have intervened since the spot on which Toronto now stands was a 
wilderness, we can scarcely appreciate the difficulties which surrounded 
the project of the undaunted Simcoe. No inland settlement existed 
farther from the frontier than Newark (now Niagara); a dense forest 
lined the shores of the lake from Niagara to the old French fort at 
Frontenac.” And yet, amidst these forests and swamps, far away from 
civilisation, far away from succour or assistance, Governor Simcoe founds 
acity. In 1798, Surveyor-General Bouchette was directed to make a 
survey of the harbour, with a view to its improvement and defence. Let 
us see what he says about it: 

“Tt fell to my lot to make the first survey of York Harbour in 1793. 
I still distinetly recollect the untamed aspect which the country exhibited 
when first I entered the beautiful basin which thus became the scene of 
my early hydrographical operations. Dense and trackless forests lined 
the margin of the lake, and reflected their inverted images in its glassy 
surface. ‘The wandering savage had constructed his ephemeral habita- 
tion beneath the luxuriant foliage, and the bay and neighbouring marshes 
were the hitherto uninvaded haunts of countless wild-fowl. In the spring 
following, the lieutenant-governor removed to the site of the new capital, 
attended by the regiment of Queen’s Rangers (which he commanded), and 
commenced at once the realisation of his favourite project. His excellency 
inhabited, both during the summer and through the winter, a canvas house 
which he imported expressly for the occasion. Frail as was its substance, 
it was rendered exceedingly comfortable, and soon became as distinguished 
for the social and urbane hospitality of its venerated and gracious host as 
for the peculiarity of its structure.” These hardy pioneers of civilisation 
set to work with a will, clearing and felling and burning. “The out- 
lines of a town were soon traced upon the spot where the wigwams of the 
Missassagas had so lately stood.” 

Now mark the next movement of Governor Simcoe. “ After select- 
ing the site, the first care of the governor was to provide facilities for 
transporting merchandise by way of York to the upper lakes. A road 
was accordingly surveyed leading directly from the capital to Holland 
Landing, on Lake Simcoe.” ‘The italics are mine, for I humbly think 
those words are worthy of attention. 

The Romans were, if faith is to be placed in their history, the greatest 
conquerors and the wisest colonisers the world has ever yet seen. I do 
not think the British nation requires a lesson in the art of conquering. 
We understand that part of the matter well enough, but how about 
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colonising? Do we act as the Romans did? Do we, as our first care, 
make roads from one end of the conquered province to the other? Do 
we make friends with the conquered races, conciliating them by just and 
equitable laws, and arming them in defence of our newly-acquired terri- 

tories? Let the archives of the late Honourable East India Company 

answer these questions. Search, and you will find that these merchant 

princes, who thought to govern India from their throne in Leadenhall- 

street, in place of roads made wars; instead of attending to the internal 

improvement of the territory they had gained, they were for ever annex- 

ing fresh territories; by a happy mixture of strictness and laxity in the 

art of governing, they managed to disgust all classes; the native princes 

were treated with cruel injustice, the native soldiers with childish in- 

dulgence, the native religion with shameful and unrighteous deference. 

The consequences of this famous plan of governing was, as might have 

been expected, an Indian mutiny and an Indian bankruptcy. 

The moral that I draw from this peep into the archives of the Honour- 
able East India Company, deceased, is, that you cannot very well make 
too many roads, but you can make too many wars—that it is better to 
offer inducements to emigration than to set your face against it—that it 
is better to open out the resources of a country than exhaust them by 
stealing fresh countries—that soldiers must obey orders in spite of 
“ caste” or “ cant” —and, lastly, that it is the duty of all Christian govern- 
ments to advance the Christian religion, and to eradicate the idolatry of 
the heathen, not by cruelty and persecution, but by kindness tempered 
with firmness—with uncompromising firmness, though, be it remarked. 
To become a Christian must not be a bar to promotion in the ranks of 
the Hindoo. 

And so it came to pass that Governor Simcoe founded Toronto, or 
rather York, in 1793. In 1812, it had less than nine hundred in- 
habitants, and consequently the town was captured by an overwhelm- 
ing force of Americans during that war. In 1820, the population 
amounted to fifteen hundred ; in 1830, this number had almost doubled; 
and in 1834, there were nearly ten thousand inhabitants. In the same 
year the town of York was incorporated as the first city in Upper 
Canada, and its name changed to the more beautiful one of Toronto, 
supposed to be taken from the Mohawk word, “ De-on-do,” or “ Trees 
in the water’—a name probably suggested by the long narrow island 
which forms the harbour of Toronto, and is so flat that, from the main- 
land, the trees seem actually to be growing in the water. 

From the period of its incorporation, ‘Toronto has rapidly increased 
both in wealth and population. In 1860, it contained about seven 
thousand buildings, and a population of nearly fifty thousand; the 
assessed value of property is not far short of a million and a half sterling. 
In short, Toronto is a prosperous city, and its inhabitants apparently an 
enterprising people, if one may judge by the number and beauty of the 
churches and public buildings which ornament the town. Amongst the 
latter, I would mention the St. Lawrence Hall as well worthy of notice. 
“It admirably unites in itself,” says my guide-book, “both the useful 
and the beautiful.” Ithas a fine market arcade in the centre, handsome 
shops in front, offices above, and a music-hall running the whole depth 

of the building. ‘The order of architecture is Roman Corinthian, from 
the example of the Temple of Jupiter Stator. 
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There is also a Crystal Palace at Toronto. It was erected by the 

Board of Agriculture for Upper Canada as a permanent structure, in which 
to hold “a yearly provincial exhibition of agricultural and mechanical 
products.” This seems better than pulling it down, as we did ours in 
1851, to be transplanted to a place so far from the teeming town, that, 
in spite of flowers and fowls, of Handel and Blondin, of archery, cricket, 
and croquet, it scarcely pays its expenses. 

But the building in Toronto is the University. This really is a mag- 
nificent pile of buildings. Even the mother country, so famed for her 
architectural skill and taste—witness Buckingham Palace, National 
Gallery, &e. &e.—might be proud of the University of Toronto. 

I will give a slight sketch of its character and size, without wearying 
you with details and statistics, which I fear I am rather apt to do when 
describing sights and scenes, interesting to me as being part and parcel 
of a most agreeable tour, but which, I ought to remember, you may pos- 
sibly not have made. The University of Toronto is Norman in style, 
with an approach to Romanesque. The main frontage on the south is 
about three hundred feet long, with a massive Norman tower in the 
centre a hundred and twenty feet in height ; the tower is of that bold 
and simple form which seeks for effect rather from magnitude than 
detail. This splendid structure is situated in a park of about a hundred 
and four acres, a short distance outside the town: it is approached b 
avenues from Queen and Yonge streets, handsomely laid out and sever 

And now I must on, for 1 have other places to visit and describe 
besides Toronto. 

It was a beautiful morning when we walked down—about six o’clock— 
to the railway depot. It was too early for a regular breakfast ; I therefore 
asked if we could have a cup of coffee. “ Yes, for half a dollar a head 
(id est, two shillings a cup) we could.” I have a strong English ob- 
jection to extortion, and I consequently refused to purchase coffee at the 
above price. ‘This is my last reminiscence of the Rossin House. If m 
observations be hostile, it is the proprietor’s fault, not mine; I would far 
rather praise than blame, especially when describing hotel life, for reasons 
obvious to the wayworn traveller desirous of comfort and good entertain- 
ment ; but, as I am narrating facts, not inventing fictions, I feel bound 
to tell the truth. At the railway depdt we found both time and breakfast 
awaiting us; we made good use of both, and when the cars glided up we 
took our seats in the happiest state of mind possible. 

If a tailor can make a gentleman, a cook can make a Christian. A 
hungry man, with no immediate prospect of satisfying his hunger, is a 
most objectionable character to travel with—all his evil passions are in the 
ascendant ; envy, hatred, and malice gleam from his famished eyes; the 
scenery is hideous, the train jolts, is slow, and is always stopping. He 
admires nothing, snaps at every word you say (having nothing else to 
snap at), and is, in short, a nuisance both to himself and his friends. 
Feed him well, and you have quite a different animal to deal with. 
Behold him on the steps of his hotel—him of the rubicund countenance 
and placid smile, see with what a pleased expression of contentment he 
sips his “brandy-smash ;” how calmly and peacefully he expels the 
fragrant breath of the mild Havannah from his lips! Hark! he speaks 
—he places his hand on his friend’s shoulder, on the shoulder of the 


friend he had been snapping at half the day: “ Well, old fellow, how are 
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you getting on? Not half a bad place, this. I had no idea it was such 
a fine town; handsome shops, too, and monstrous civil people in the 
hotel.”” Quantum mutatus ab illo, sallow, vinegar-faced individual, 
who rushed up those steps an hour ago with eager eyes and angry voice. 
All was then black as night to his jaundiced mind, but now everything, 
countenance included, is couleur de rose. 

The country between Toronto and Kingston is very much of the same 
character as that which I have already introduced you to in the State of 
New York; not quite so much cleared land, and consequently of a some- 
what wilder character. We reached Kingston about two P.M., and were 
no sooner outside the station than we were beset by a troop of Irish car- 
men, much in the same manner that I was beset some thirty years ago, 
when landing from the Holyhead packet, at Kingstown, in Ireland. 

No. 1. “Here, sir! Iron’s Hotel, yer honour! Ah! don’t be bo- 
therin’ the gintleman; shure he can choose for himself. Now, thin, sir! 
Jump in, sir! Here, Pat, put the gintleman’s luggage up here, now!” 

No. 2. “ Ah, thin, Mick, bad luck to you! where’s the gintleman’s 
luggage to go? He hasn’t room to carry a cat, yer honour! Faix you 
can see he hasn’t. Here’s the car for you, sir; room enough to carry a 
rigimint! In wid yees, leedies, af ye plaze!” (This to Mrs. K. and maid.) 
“ Now, thin, curnel!” (This to me.) 

“How much?” I asked. I never put so fatal a question. Off the 
whole gang were at score. A dozen voices bellowed in my ear, a dozen 
pair of shoulders hustled me a dozen ways at once: 

“T’ll take yer honour for a dollar!” “Tl take yer for seventy-five 
cents, sir!’ ‘ Half a dollar, sir, and nothing for luggage !” 

“I don’t believe any of you can carry us and the luggage too; it’s too 
much for one horse, we must take two cars.” 

No sooner had these ill-omened words left my lips than eacli charioteer 
rushed to his chariot, seized the reins, jumped on the box, lashed his 
horse, and drove furiously up and down before the station, bawling out: 

“ Here’s a harse, sir!—here’s a grand thraveller, yer honour!” “ Look 
here, sir!” “ Oh! don’t be botherin’ the gintleman wid the likes of that, 
shure; he’s but a garron itself!” ‘ Don’t mind him, yer honour, he’s 
consaited of his own baste; they are old frinds this twenty years !” 

At this there was a general laugh, in which one of “the old friends” 
joined heartily. I-took advantage of the lull—for on this occasion a 
laugh was a lull—to select a couple of cars. As soon as my choice was 
known there was no further difficulty ; the contest was over, the hubbub 
ceased, and we were allowed to go on our way without further hindrance. 

A drive of two miles brought us to Iron’s Hotel; not a very imposing 
edifice externally, and remembering how ill we had fared at the palatial 
Rossin House, our hearts failed us at sight of the pothouse-looking hostel 
of Kingston. But here, again, we were taught that youthful lesson, 
whichevery one learns but no one remembers, never to judge by appear- 
ances. We judged and condemned the unpretending-looking hostel 
aforesaid, and our judgment was false, our condemnation unjust. We 
were far more comfortably entertained at Iron’s Hotel than we had been 
at Toronto; the cuisine was better, the tablecloth cleaner, the towels 
were drier, and the bells were answered; moreover, the good man of the 
house made no difficulty in letting us have breakfast at 5.30 next morn- 
ing, neither did he charge us at the rate of two shillings for a cup of 
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coffee. Kingston is situated at the foot of Lake Ontario, and at the head 
of the great river St. Lawrence. It possesses a fine capacious harbour, 
and many wharves and warehouses of large dimensions. The shipping 
trade is the chief feature of the place, being second only to Quebec in 
that important particular. As a proof of the richness of the soil in the 
neighbourhood, and of the agricultural prosperity of the district, I may 
mention that the Kingston markets are as large—probably larger—than 
in any other town in Canada. 

Kingston is well defended by Martello towers and numerous batteries 
and fortifications at Fort Henry and Point Frederick ; whether it will be 
thought worth while to put any of the new-fashioned big guns into her 
forts or not, who can say? The city of Kingston is built on and of 
limestone: a great limestone-bed for her foundations, and blocks of the 
same for her buildings, of which buildings the City Hall is the largest 
and handsomest. Of her population, two-thirds, I am sure, must be of 
Irish extraction, judging from the racy Milesian accent which greeted us, 
whether on wharf or street. 

We were on board the steamer Passport by six A.m., but owing to a 
fog that in denseness would not have disgraced the Thames, we were not 
able to get under weigh for more than half an hour, which we of course 
considered a dreadful loss of time. We were bound for Montreal through 
the “ Thousand Islands,” and down the far-famed rapids of the St. Law- 
rence. The fog was soon rolled up and disposed of by the warm rays of 
the sun, and the day turned out all that could be desired, so breathless 
and bright, exactly the day for the water. 

Who—besides Sir G. C. Lewis—has not heard of the “Thousand 
Islands?” Ah, would I were there again, upon the broad bosom of the 
noble St. Lawrence, with the bright sun above and the smooth water 
below, gliding swiftly and smoothly amongst countless islands of all sizes 
and shapes, and of every degree of picturesque beauty, from rugged 
rock to the most luxuriant foliage. So close did we go to some of the 
islands, owing to the narrowness of the passage, that the paddle-box of 
the steamer actually brushed the drooping foliage as she passed. Some 
of these islands are miles in circumference, others only a few yards. 
They say there are eighteen hundred of them in all. They also say that 
there is good fishing amongst the islands, “The river,” says my ‘* Pano- 
rama of the St. Lawrence,” “abounds in fish of the most marvellous 
quantity and size.” It also says, that “at Clayton, or at Alexandria 
Bay, the angler will find good accommodation and boats.” Both Clayton 
and Alexandria Bay are on the American side of the river, consequently 
I know nothing of their respective merits personally, as we were on 
board a Canadian steamer, and kept to the Canada side. There are two 
channels down the St. Lawrence, one for the Canadian company’s boats, 
> other for the American company, and they naturally hug their own 
shores 

The fishing may be fabulous—probably, to a great extent, it is—but 
the beautiful islands, with their lovely little bays, so calm and secluded, 
are realities, and I would willingly have spent a few days amongst them 
had time allowed, which, however, it did not. And so on and on we 
steamed, passing in rapid succession island after island until we neared 
the first rapid called Long Sault. 


These rapids are the longest on the St. Lawrence, or, I fancy, on 
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any other river in America.. They are nine ‘miles in length, and are 
divided by an island in mid-stream. The channels.on both sides of the 
island are navigable for those who know how to navigate them, but I 
should be sorry to trust myself to the guidance of a novice upon the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence. The current races through these channels 
at the rate of at least twenty miles an hour, and therefore no propelling 
power is required by the vessel descending. We shut off steam, and 
away we went pitching and rolling after the most approved ocean 
fashion, through surging waves and whirling eddies. It was singular, 
this sudden change from a calm river to a tossing sea. But what makes 
this tossing sea? Whence the cause for this singularly uproarious 
effect ? I asked this question of several people, and could never get a 
satisfactory answer. Of course your first impression, when you see 
these raging rapids, is that the river must be very shallow here and full 
of rocks, but, on the contrary, the river is very deep, and there are no 
rocks at all upon Long Sault. 

The rapids at Niagara are accounted for by the sudden compression 
of an immense body of water into a much smaller channel than that 
through which it had hitherto flowed, and I am inclined to believe that 
the same reason is applicable to the St. Lawrence rapids, for, although 
the breadth of Long Sault is far greater than that of the Niagara rapids, 
it must be borne in mind that the St. Lawrence is a very much larger 
river than the Niagara. 

At all events, down we went through the boiling, foaming waters, 
without let or hindrance. It was a fine and a singular sight to watch 
the wild waves dashing against each other, as though impelled by some 
adverse force to fight for the mastery, and the whirling, yawning eddies, 
ever writhing and restless, as though struggling to reach the depths be- 
low. With care, skill, and good nerves, there is no danger in descend- 
ing the rapids of the St. Lawrence, even in one of their big steam- 
boats, but a very trifling mistake on the part of the steersman would be 
fatal. It is imperative that the boat’s head be kept straight with the 
stream, for if she diverges in the least so as to present her side to the 
current she would be instantly capsized, and all on board would be in- 
evitably lost. In order to guard against such a catastrophe as much 
as possible, every precaution is taken. ‘The wheel is guided by strong 
pliable chains, which are worked from a position near the bows by two 
men, besides which there is a strong tiller at the stern, managed by four 
men, so essential is it to keep the boat’s head in the proper direction ; 
moreover, a pilot is always taken on board to run the rapids: this pilot 
is generally an Indian, as they are, even now, considered more expert 
upon their native waters than the white men. An unwilling compliment 
paid by civilisation to barbarism—paid by the learned and scientific white 
man to the ignorant and barbarous redskin. After all, was it right to 
take their country from them?—to burn, kill, and destroy ?—to blot 
out nation after nation from the face of the earth? 

I know the orthodox answer to these questions: “It was done for 
the _ of Christianity and civilisation.” But is that quite 
true 

That civilisation and Christianity have advanced upon the American 
continent, in consequence of the destruction of the native tribes and the 
introduction of the European race, there can be no doubt, but was this 
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wholesale destruction of barbarous nationalities for the sake of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation, or was it for the lust of conquest and the greed 
of gain? But even allowing—for the sake of argument, and for the 
sake of argument only—that it was entirely for the advancement of 
Christianity and civilisation that we destroyed these people, I confess 
‘that I cannot see the justice of the act. Your friend Bungler is a free- 
thinker and a clumsy workman, whilst you are a steady Churchman and 
a scientific mechanic. Nevertheless, if you slay Bungler and steal his 
tools, you will be hanged; your plea of being a better Christian and a 
more scientific workman than Bungler will not save your life. 

Is the defence which is justly considered bad for the murder and 
robbery of an individual to be held good for the murder and robbery of a 
whole race of human beings? 

These thoughts did not trouble me in my English home, neither do 
they in yours. But as I glided over the broad expanse of the noble St. 
Lawrence—as I gazed upon the grand old forests and the fruitful plains 
—I could not but think of the sin and the slaughter that had made them 
ours. 

Oh! no wonder that the children of the soil fought with savage and 
relentless fury for so glorious a country. So would I, so would you, were 
England in the hands of an invader. We talk of the cruelties and bar- 
barities of the North American Indian, but we say not a word of that 
which caused them. We are conveniently oblivious to the fact that we 
were the aggressors—that we were received with friendship and hospitality, 
were allowed to settle in the land, and were not interfered with or 
molested until we threw away the mask of friendship, and showed plainly 
enough by repeated aggressions our true character. On any, on every, on 
no pretext, we quarrelled with the Indians, attacked them, and drove 
them farther and farther from their homes and their hunting-grounds. 
And yet we hold up our hands in holy horror at their bloody and brutal 
retaliations ! 

The Indians tortured the enemies they took; they slaughtered women 
and children. No one can defend such atrocities; but be it remembered 
they were ignorant savages, and knew no better ; they but acted according 
to the light vouchsafed to them. And, setting aside the torturing and 
indiscriminate slaughter of sexes, you and I would act precisely the 
same, under the same circumstances, as did the bloodthirsty and ferocious 
Indians. 

We would fall upon every town, upon every village, upon every hamlet, 
and burn and destroy until the foot of the invader no longer polluted the 
free soil of our beloved country. That is what bloodthirsty and ferocious 
you and I would do; but x we should be justified in driving the 
invader from our soil, for we are a civilised anda Christian race, and have 
a prescriptive right (how acquired history saith not) both to invade the 
country of a friend and to defend our own, whilst a barbarous and a 
heathen race may clearly do neither. 

We passed over several other rapids, namely, the Coteau du Lae, the 
Cedars, and La Chine. The latter are the most exciting; the steamer 
passes through what is called “ the split rock” rapids. You can distinctly 
see a ledge of rocks on either side of the steamer, in the very midst of the 
leaping, foaming water, and you wliirl through the opening at a tre- 
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‘mendous pace: a touch would of course be destruction, but before you 
can think of the danger you are past it. 

The village of La Chine is about nine miles from Montreal. The sun 
was setting as we danced over these our last rapids, and the Indian village 
of La Prairie glittered in light, whilst the purple mountains in the dis- 
tance showed darkly and grandly against the glowing sky. How still and 
calm ! what a sweet summer’s evening ! and now Montreal opens out, and 
we are passing underneath the Victoria-bridge. 

Once upon a time a distinguished member of the Canadian govern- 
ment visited England. He was invited by our gracious Queen to 
Windsor. 

“TT understand,” observed her Majesty, “that the Victoria-bridge at 
Montreal is a stupendous structure ; pray, how many feet, or I should 
say yards, long may it be ?” 

“When we venture to name a bridge after your Majesty, we do not 
measure its length by feet or by yards, but by miles,” was the Canadian 
courtier’s reply. 

The width of the St. Lawrence at the point where the Victoria-bridge 
is built is nearly two miles; the bridge itself is rather more than that 
distance. The reason for its construction was to enable the Grand Trunk 
Railway to form a continuous line with the railroads of the States, to 
avoid the necessity of crossing the St. Lawrence in steamers. 

The current always runs with great rapidity and force at the spot 
where the bridge is built, but in winter it is far more furious, the ice 
collects in immense masses, and is frequently piled up to a height of 
30 or 40 feet. Past these river icebergs the torrent rushes with fearful 
violence, driving huge blocks of ice along in its headlong speed. Can 
any structure raised by man resist this overwhelming foree—these im- 
mense masses of ice, hurled, as they must be hurled, by the mighty St. 
Lawrence? It seems impossible, and yet it has been done. The bridge 
consists of 24 piers, 242 feet apart, the centre span, however, exceeding 
the rest in width, it being 339 feet across. These piers are perpendicular 
on three sides, but the side exposed to the current is sloped outwards to 
the water’s edge, the better to withstand the weight and action of the 
floating masses of ice. I do not know the thickness of the piers, but 
each one is estimated to withstand the force of 70,000 tons of ice at one 
time. Resting upon these piers is a hollow iron tube, 22 feet high and 
16 feet wide; the centre span is 50 feet above the river, which height 
declines towards either end one foot in 130, making the height of the 
abutments about 37 feet. The estimated cost of the whole is 1,250,0001. 
sterling. ‘The weight of the iron in the tubes is 8000 tons, and the 
amount of masonry about 3,000,000 cubic feet. The engineer of this, 
the largest bridge in the world, was Mr. Robert Stephenson, of world- 
wide renown. 

Of Montreal I have not much to say ; nothing, indeed, that is not as 
well known probably to my readers as myself. It is the largest and most 
populous city in Canada ; it is built of grey limestone, which material is 
supposed to resemble Aberdeen granite, and its two chief streets are 
Notre Dame and Great St. James, the former being its Oxford, the latter 
its Regent-street. 

Montreal is situated on the island of Montreal, which, being the richest 
soil in the province, is called the Garden of Canada. The island is 
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formed by the junction of the Ottawa with the St. Lawrence; it divides 
the Ottawa, one fork of which winds round the north-eastern end, falling 
into the St. Lawrence to the north of the city; the other, taking a 
southerly course, meets the St. Lawrence at St. Anne’s : 


Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 
We'll sing at St. Anne’s our parting hymn. 


But “ Ottawa’s tide” refuses to fraternise with the St. Lawrence as long 
as it can possibly help it, and the two rivers flow on side by side in the 
same bed for many miles without mixing their waters : the different colour 
of the two streams is very distinct. 

This apparent phenomenon is in reality no phenomenon at all, except 
to the imaginations of the unlearned, to which ancient society I indeed 
belong, though doubtless you do not. Like an accredited ghost story, 
which needs but examination to be thoroughly understood, is the mystery 
of the meeting but not mingling of the waters. 

My invaluable guide-book, yclept ‘ Panorama of the River St. Law- 
rence,” informs me that “The waters of the Ottawa contain but little 
more than one-third as much solid matter as the St. Lawrence; they are 
impregnated with a much larger portion of organic matter, and a la 
amount of alkalies uncombined with chlorine or sulphuric acid.” The 
cause of these ingredients in the Ottawa waters is, that “the Ottawa 
drains a region of crystalline rocks, and receives from these by far the 
, ad part of its waters—hence the salts of potash, liberated by the 

ecomposition of the rocks, are in large proportion.” 

The fact is, that the specific gravity of the Ottawa is much less than 
that of the St. Lawrence, and thus they flow on for many miles united 
but separate. Although I have little to say of the city of Montreal, I 
have somewhat to say of Dr. Fulford, the Bishop of Montreal, to whom 
we had a letter of introduction, and from whom we received great kindness 
and much hospitality during our short stay there. 

His lordship was good enough to give me much useful information, 
not only with regard to the diocese of Montreal but of Canada in general; 
information which he, as metropolitan of the Church of England in 
Canada, was especially qualified to give. A rough journal, containin 
shreds and patches of all sorts and sizes, is scarcely the vehicle in whic 
to exhibit ecclesiastical statistics. I may, however, be permitted, perhaps, 
to state a few facts concerning the progress and prosperity of the Church 
_ of England in Canada. 

On the 28th of May, 1857, the following enactment was proclaimed 
by the Provincial Legislature of Canada: 

“19 and 20 Vict., ch. 121.—An Act to enable Members of the United 
Church of England and Ireland in Canada to meet in Synod.” 

The act begins thus: 

“‘ Whereas doubts exist whether the members of the United Church of 
England and Ireland in this province have the power of regulating the 
affairs of their Church in matters relating to discipline, and necessary to 
order and good government, and it is just that such doubts should be 
removed in order that they may be permitted to exercise the same rights 
of self-government that are enjoyed by other religious communities: 
therefore, her Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legis- 
lative Council and Assembly of Canada, enacts as follows.” .. . « 
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‘ In August, 1858, another act was passed by the Provincial Legislature, 
“to provide for the representation of the laity of the United Church of 
England and Ireland in the synods authorised to be held.” 

I believe it was high time that the Church of England should have the 
power “ of exercising the same rights of self-government that are enjoyed 
by other religious communities.” At all events, this synod seems to have 
worked well under the able conduct of the Bishop of Montreal. 

. Previous to the synod, there was a Church Society of the diocese of 
Montreal, established October, 1850, incorporated by act of parliament, 
14 and 15 Vict., cap. 171. The objects of the Church Society are : 

“Ist. The encouragement and support of missionaries and clergymen 
of the United Church of England and Ireland within the diocese of 
Montreal ; creating funds to increase the stipends of poor clergymen; to 
make a provision for those clergymen who may be incapacitated by 
age and infirmity; and for widows and orphans of the clergy in said 
diocese. 

* “2nd. Circulating in the: said diocese the Holy Scriptures, and such 
publications as have the sanction of the Church. 

“ 3rd. Obtaining and granting aid towards the endowment of parishes 
or missions in the said diocese, and the management of all matters re- 
lating to such endowment.” 

- Excellent objects, as every one must allow, and by the kindness of the 
Bishop of Montreal, who is president of the society, I have seen the 
tenth report of the society, ending January 6, 1861. 

By this report, it appears, that from ordinary sources of income, such 
as annual subscriptions and collections after sermons, the amount received 
for the year 1860 was 4206 dols. 81 cents; from the sale of lands, re- 
turned loans, and donations, 513 dols.; balance of 1859, 1374 dols. 
22 cents; making a total of 6061 dols. 3 cents. Total expenditure for 
1860, 4528 dols. 91 cents. Balance in hand, 1532 dols. 12 cents. 

It appears that the total amount of investments for the widow and 
orphans’ fund is 17,830 dols. Also, during the year 1860, that no less 
than six churches, towards which aid has been given by the society, have 
been consecrated. It would weary you, I fear, were I to dwell longer 
upon dry statistics; I will, therefore, merely mention that there are man 
other charities and endowments aided by the society, which, ind 
seems to be doing its work well and liberally. 

In May, 1860, the first number of a periodical, entitled Church 
Chronicle for the Diocese of Montreal, made its appearance. The 
present issue is about seven hundred copies monthly, at 2s. 6d. per 
annum. In the different parts of the diocese it has been hailed asa most 
useful publication, and is admitted to be doing a good work. In the 
May number of 1861 of the Church Chronicle | find a singular account 
of the population of Montreal—singular, that is to say, on account of 
the great increase in the population during the last nine years, and also 
as regards the number of religious sects. In 1852, the population of 
Montreal was 57,715. In 1861, it was 91,006, being an increase of 
32,291 in nine years; and taking in the suburbs outside the boundary, 
the population is 101,430. 

‘ The population of the city of Montreal by origins is both curious and 
interesting. I will venture, at the risk of censure from non-statistical 
readers, ‘to transcribe verbatim the following statement : 
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FromEngland 

» Scotland . 

British origins—Lower Canada . 
French origins ditto 
Other origins ditto . 
From Upper Canada 

» France 

» Germany . 

» United States . 

» Other countries . ‘ ° 


The population by religions shows that the Roman Catholics have a 
large majority in Montreal over all other religions put together. The 
Church of England comes next in point of numbers : 
Roman Catholies . . 66,099 


91,106 

Then we have a description of “ other religions,” and certainly there 
are plenty of them. Besides the Church of England and the two 
Churches of Scotland, there are United Presbyterians, American Presby- 
terians, Wesleyan Methodists, Episcopal Methodists, New Connexion 
Methodists, Jews, Baptists, Congregationalists or Independents, Unita- 
rians, Lutherans. This is a pretty fair catalogue of sects for one town, 
but it does not comprise every form of religion after all, and it does not 
comprise no form, for I find after the few sects mentioned above, that 
there are still “ Other Religions,” to which 120 people belong, and that 
52 people represent “No Religion.” ‘lhe members of the Church of 
England number 10,072 ; no other Church or sect is nearly so numerous, 
always excepting the Romanists. 

There is a very humorous description, and interesting as well, of “ Christ- 
mas in New Zealand,” in the Montreal Church Chronicle. It comes 
from a lady who lives near Auckland. I will give you some extracts : 

“Our young friends at home who have just had their Christmas 
school-feasts may like to hear of ours at the antipodes. They have 
been as heartily enjoyed under a hot summer’s sun as amid the snows 
and frosts of Old England. 

“On Holy Innocents’ Day, Archdeacon Kissling and Mrs. Kissling 
gave their yearly feast to the Sunday and day-school children in their 
(St. Barnabas) parish. It was held in the grounds of the ‘Native 
Teachers’ Institution,’ of which the archdeacon is principal. I rode up 
about four o’clock, in the intense heat of a midsummer’s afternoon, won- 
dering as I went if one could be lively in such weather. ‘The merry 
peals of laughter soon convinced me that the young ones were not at all 
languid. About two hundred children were assembled, and a good 
many of their relations, friends, and other visitors were walking about, 
or sitting in groups on the grass, watching the fun. The prizes had 
just been given, and the children been refreshed with ginger-beer and 
buns. The girls were playing at ‘ Round, round the mulberry-bush’ and 
‘ Thread my needle,’ and the boys were running races in good English 
fashion; but on no playground at home would one see so many shades 
of colour, or hear so many languages spoken.” 
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A description of “a school-feast” and the games of children may pos- 
sibly, at first sight, seem puerile and uninteresting, even infra dig. to 
the learned and adult reader. But are not these children’s games sug- 
gestive of great events? Are not the children themselves, of every 
shade of colour, and of divers speech, possibly, nay almost certainly, 
destined to be the founders of a great nation ? Depend upon it that 
“ Round, round the mulberry-tree,” and ‘ races in good English fashion,” 
are laying the foundation of future greatness in that far country. It is 
from these children that the awful New Zealander will spring, with whose 
prophesied advent in this doomed country we are but too familiar. It is, 
no doubt, dread of this New Zealander that has prevented the more rapid 
development of the Thames Embankment. Why waste time and money 
upon a work that is so soon to be swept away, to make room for pic- 
turesque ruins to gladden the eyes of “the son of an English father 
and a Maori mother ?” ° 

“ The Orakei boys and girls,” continues the writer, “ all looked clean 
and tidy, very different from the unkempt, ragged, wild children in a 
native village generally. Old William Hobson was with them, as 
dignified and quaint as usual. He always dresses in black, and has a 
long cassock, a white cravat, and a black silk handkerchief, twisted like 
a turban, on his head. His face is so highly tattooed as to be almost 
black, and looks like a bit of carved ebony. With a long native spear in 
his hand, and a solemn expression on his face, he looks fit to keep any 
number of children in order. He marshalled his little force, thumped 
them with his spear if they straggled, and was altogether very funny, 
without meaning to be so. 

“There were also several Maori grandmammas and aunts who came 
with the school: they were not improved by old brown hats, with deep 
falls of lace, stuck on the top of their grizzly heads, but they were kind 
old souls, and took great interest in the lively scene.” 

I beg pardon for introducing this sketch from New Zealand, which 
certainly, at first sight, does appear nihil ad rem in conjunction with 
Canada. And yet, is it so entirely beside the mark? Although so many 
miles apart, are not the two countries united by a common parentage ? 
Does not the Anglo-Saxon blood flow alike in the veins of the New 
Zealander and the Canadian? They are both links in that mighty chain 
which England has wound around the world, not to enslave, but to 
emancipate; not to coerce, but to elevate and enlighten. 

Though England may be blamed for violence or fraud, or the lust of 
power and dominion (and what country is free from a like accusation?), 
she cannot now be accused of governing her possessions in a tyrannical or 
oppressive manner. Her colonies are dependencies of the mother country 
so long as they find it their interest to be so, and no longer. In fact, 
each colony has at this moment a government of its own, accountable, as 
a matter of course, to the English government whilst under its protec- 
tion, but at liberty to secede and set up for itself whensoever it so pleases : 
not a tongue would wag, not a finger move in England to prevent 
secession. 

No, the chain with which England is encireling the earth is neither 
forged by slaves nor upheld by tyranny; it carries not the sword of de- 
struction, but the anchor of hope, which sinks into the hearts of the 
heathen, and is watered by the tears of converts. 
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THE STORY OF RICHARD SAVAGE, DRAMATIST 
AND POET. 


Tus unfortunate author may be said to live through Dr. Johnson’s 
Memoir of his life rather than in his own compositions, inasmuch as his 
works, eagerly as they were once sought for, and great as are their merits 
in many respects, are now seldom read. His story enlisted the sympathy 
of contemporaries, and his claim to noble birth was not denied in his life- 
time; but it was doubted by Boswell (who, after stating the case pro and 
con., concludes that the “ world must vibrate in a state of uncertainty as 
to what was the truth”), and it has since been called in question by more 
than one writer. No one, however, seems to have taken much pains to 
test and challenge it until within the last four years, when Mr. Moy 
Thomas revived the discussion of these historic doubts. 

Anne, daughter of Sir Richard Mason, of Sutton, in the county of 
Surrey, married Charles Lord Brandon, afterwards Earl of Macclesteld, 
in 1683. They separated after a union of only a few months, and in the 
course of time she formed an intimacy with Richard Savage, Earl Rivers, 
which led to the birth of a daughter, who died when a few months old, 
and afterwards of a son, and subsequently to her divorce from her husband. 
In the mean time, what had been going on came to the ears of Lord 
Macclesfield. She undoubtedly wished to be separated from him, and she 
may have acknowledged the adulterous intercourse, as Dr. Johnson states 
her to have done ; but, lest her title and fortune should be lost, great 
efforts were made to prevent his obtaining evidence. In December, 1696, 
under the name of Madame Smith, she took up her temporary abode in 
lodgings in Fox-court, a passage between Brook-street and Gray’s Inn- 
lane, and there, on the 16th of January, 1697, gave birth to the second 
child, a son, who was christened on the 18th by the officiating minister 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and entered in the register as Richard, son of 
John and Mary Smith. Lord Rivers and a Mr. Ousley stood as god- 
fathers in person, and Dorothy Ousley, his sister, as godmother. On the 
followiug day the child was taken to Hampstead, and entrusted to a Mrs. 
Peglear to be nursed, and she was told that the child’s name was Richard 
Lee. In the following summer she was visited by the wife of Richard 
Portlock, a baker, in Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, who claimed the 
nursling as their child, and, after some altercation, carried it off. It has 
been conjectured that the Portlocks, who did not appear as witnesses in 
the earl’s suit for divorce, were bribed to bring up the child as their own, 
and were only the agents of the Ousleys in removing him, At all events, 
he was never again seen by Nurse Peglear, and from this time all trace 
of his fate is lost. The earl, without further prosecuting his suit, obtained 
on the 15th of March, 1698, a special act of divorce (memorable as the 
first ever granted without previous sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court), 
and the countess, reduced to her maiden name of Anne Mason, married 
Colonel Brett, and lived with him until his death, in 1714. 

Richard Savage, the poet, first appears in 1717, when he published 
@ poem ; and as far as can now be discovered, he made his first public 
claim to noble parentage in 1719, when he published another work—a 
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play—entitled “ Love in a Veil : a Comedy written by Richard Savage, 
Gentleman, Son of the late Earl Rivers,’’ in the dedication of which 
work to Lord Lansdowne he avowed himself to be “the son of Earl 
Rivers by the Countess of -” His own story is that to which Dr. 
Johnson gave world-wide currency in his Memoir (which was published 
in 1744, while Mrs. Brett was still living). The outline of it is that 
Savage, by the agency of Lady Mason, the Countess of Macclesfield’s 
mother, was placed in the care of a poor woman, who brought him up as 
her own child, and received payment from Lady Mason for her care; 
that his godmother, whom he calls Mrs. Loyd, died when he was only 
seven years of age, having by her will bequeathed to him a legacy of 
3001. ; that he was placed at a grammar-school near St. Alban’s, where he 
received the only instruction ever given to him; that when he was about. 
fifteen, he was apprenticed to a shoemaker in Holborn; and that while 
in this servile condition, the person whom he had always known as his 
mother died, and that on searching her boxes he found letters written to 
her by Lady Mason, which revealed to him that he was the son of Lady 
Macclesfield, born during the wediock of the earl and countess, but that 
his father was Lord Rivers, and that he was doomed to be disowned. 
Savage further stated this discovery of his birth to have been made after 
the death of Lord Rivers ; that the earl, when on his death-bed, had in- 
sisted on knowing what had become of his son, and had been informed 
by his mother that he was dead, whereupon he revoked a legacy of 
six thousand pounds, which he had bequeathed in the boy’s favour ; and 
that the intention of his mother, then Mrs. Brett, had been to send him 
secretly to the American plantations, but that she had been hindered. 
by her relations from executing that unnatural project, and had there- 
upon destined him to a life of obscurity and labour. 

Those who contend that Savage personated the lost son of Lady Mac- 
elesfield point to the many improbabilities which these statements in- 
volve, and to the fact that Savage was himself the sole authority for 
many of them. They ask, where was he during the intervening ten 
years ¢ whether the person whom he calls “ his godmother, Mrs. Loyd,” 
was identical with Dorothy Ousley? how he acquired the letters of 
Lady Mason, which he said revealed to him the injustice he had suf- 
fered; and why, if he possessed them, they were never produced? where: 
the grammar-school “near St. Alban’s’’ was? who was the shoemaker 
to whom he had been apprenticed ? and what grounds he had for stating 
that persons were employed to kidnap and transport him ? And it has 
been observed, that if the secret of his birth was discovered by him at 
the period of his boyhood when he lost his godmother, the fact of his 
existence could hardly have been concealed from Lord Rivers, who died 
some years later, viz. in 1712. Savage stated that on discovering who 
his mother really was, he sought to arouse her maternal feelings in his 
favour, but that she steadily refused to admit him to her presence, and 
that he used to walk in the dark evenings for hours before her house, 
in the hope of seeing her figure through the window, but she left him 
to grow to manhood the victim of her cruel aversion. 

Those who say that Savage was a pretender, and was not the child 
that had disappeared, remark that the conduct of the countess towards 
the daughter, who died in infancy (as deposed to by witnesses in the: 
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divorce suit), was so marked by natural solicitude as to make it im-: 
probable that she would act unfeelingly towards her son and would 
abandon him, and neglect all parental duties towards him. Savage him- 
self (in “The Plain Dealer”) speaks of her fine qualities, and again in 
the lines: 

Yet has this sweet neglecter of my woes 

The softest that pity knows ! 

Her eyes shed mercy wheresoe’er they shine, 

And her soul melts at every woe—but mine. 


But although the questions asked by objectors may not have received 
satisfactory answers, and the inconsistencies sateanll out may not have 
been reconciled, there are considerations of very great weight in favour 
of Savage’s pretensions. There is the belief of Dr. Johnson, his com- 
panion and biographer, in their validity (and we may be quite sure he 
concealed nothing about Savage that was known to himself); there is 
the belief and acquiescence of contemporaries in his story, a memoir of 
which, drawn up soon after the appearance of his first play, had an 
immense circulation, and procured for him the intercession of the 
Countess of Hertford on the memorable occasion which will be men- 
tioned presently ; there is the fact that the charges of cruelty and un- 
natural conduct were made in the lifetime of his mother but were never 
refuted ; and there is the conduct towards him of her own nephew, Lord 
Tyrconnel, who, if he had believed Savage to be an impostor, is not 
likely to have taken him to his house and companionship after her 
inhuman conduct had been publicly exposed.* There seems, indeed, to 
have been a very general acquiescence in the remark of Sir Richard 
Steele, that the conduct of Savage’s mother had given him a right to 
find every good man his father; and the public interest in his behalf 
must have been grounded on the romantic circumstances of his early 
life, and on the cruelty of his fate, for his works could hardly have won 
for him such favour on literary grounds. 

Savage’s first comedy (produced, as we have seen, when he was little 
more than twenty years of age) brought him the friendship of Steele 
(who, however, was little calculated to teach him either prudence or 
frugality), and also the friendship of Wilks, the actor, which soon made 
him an assiduous frequenter of the theatres, and procured for him an 
occasional benefit. He had not attained his twenty-sixth year when he 
adapted the story of Sir Thomas Overbury to the stage—a work which 
Dr. Johnson deemed a remarkable proof not only of genius and power 
of imagination, but of equality of mind, for during its composition he 
was often without lodging and without food, and was accustomed to com- 
pose in the fields or the streets, and to beg from any shopkeeper as he 
passed, the use of pen and ink to write down the scenes he had composed. 
The publication of his tragedy not only made him, for the first time, 


* Tt is undoubtedly to be borne in mind, as Croker has remarked, before we 
draw any conclusions from Mrs. Brett’s forbearance to prosecute a libeller, that 
however innocent she might be as to Savage, she was undeniably guilty in other 
respects, and would have been naturally reluctant to drag her frailties again 
before the public. The story of his birth seems to have first appeared in Curll’s 
“ Poetical Register,” in 1719; but that publication is not any authority, as Savage 
may himself have contributed the story. 
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master of a hundred pounds, but brought him the notice and attentions of 
some persons of eminence and rank. 

Three or four years of precarious fortune thus passed, and the aid of 
his generous friend, Mr. Hill—a critic well known among the men of 
letters of his day—was advancing his reputation, when both his fame and 
his life were endangered by his falling, with two companions, under an 
accusation of murder, arising out of an affray in a tavern of discreditable 
resort. The evidence given on his trial seems open to much doubt and 
suspicion, but he was found guilty and sentenced to death, and now had 
no hope but from the mercy of the crown. Earnest solicitations were 
made by powerful friends, but, incredible as it seems, those efforts were 
stated to Dr. Johnson to have been obstructed by his mother, who pre- 
tended that he had on one occasion entered her house and placed her in 
bodily fear ; and he would, doubtless, have been left for execution, if the 
Countess of Hertford had not laid before the queen the whole story of 
his mother’s cruelty and obtained his pardon. This was in 1728. 

Thus narrowly escaping an ignominious death, he resumed a life 
strangely divided between beggary and extravagance. Mrs. Brett’s 
relations appear to have purchased his silence towards her, and Lord 
Tyrconnel received him into his family, and granted him an allowance of 
2001. a year. Although for these benefits Savage may be said to have 
bartered his independence, they brought him an interval of prosperity 
which rendered this the golden age of his life. His merit was now in- 
vested with the glitter of affluence, and he was courted by those who 
desired to be thought men of taste and genius. His esteem, however, is 
confessed to have been no very certain possession, and he would lampoon 
at one time those whom he had praised at another, so that he seemed a 
flatterer and a calumniator by turns. Yet it must be remembered that 
he was a censor of great acuteness of perception, indifferent to the power 
or station of the persons whom he criticised, and that really exalted 
abilities and virtue could not find an abler judge or a warmer advocate. 
It is honourable to both, that Pope was his steady friend almost to the 
close of his life. 

But his affluence while he enjoyed the good will and hospitality of 
Lord Tyreonnel was not destined to long continuance —a quarrel 
estranged them for ever. It seemed to be the curse of his life that his 
misconduct or his necessities sooner or later alienated the friends whom 
his attractive qualities had gained ; and it was but too truly said of him 
that while he scarcely ever met a stranger whom he did not make a 
friend, he had not a friend long before he obliged him to become a 
stranger. He seems to have acted in Lord Tyrconnel’s house as if it 
had been a tavern, and to have forfeited that nobleman’s good will by 
gross misconduct. At all events, his quarrel with Lord Tyrconnel turned 
him adrift upon the world, and precipitated him from plenty to indigence: 
those whom he had offended now returned the contempt they had suf- 
fered ; those who had received favours from him did not remember them, 
so much more certain (as Dr. Johnson remarks) are the effects of resent- 
ment than of gratitude. When the friends of his late patron, in his jus- 
tification, published the faults of Savage, his superiority of wit enlisted 
many sympathisers, but afforded little relief to his wants. 

In 1729 he had produced his moral poem, “The Wanderer,” which he 
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improvidently sold for ten guineas—as much, however, as was paid for 
the copyright of ‘ Paradise Lost.” Savage, now that he had lost his 
Garden of Eden, published his poem, “The Bastard,” thinking himself 
again at liberty to expose the cruelty of his mother. There were five 
editions of it in a year, and it had the most general reception of all his 
works, for in this poem he describes sorrows and misfortunes which are 
not imaginary, and, writing from the heart, has written with a truth which 
gives the work its chief force and value. It left the unhappy writer, how- 
ever, still in want of the necessaries of life: he might well have been the 
original of the author drawn by Pope, who 


Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before Term ends, 
Obliged by hunger and request of friends. 


A short ode on the queen’s birthday procured for him 500. from her 
majesty, with permission to write every year on the same subject, and a 
promise of a like yearly reward “until something better could be done 
for him.” Nothing better was done, but the ode continued to be written, 
and the pension to be received for some years. On obtaining the money, 
however, Savage was accustomed to disappear from the sight of all his 
acquaintances until every penny had been spent, and then he experienced 
distress, from which his pen could not relieve him: he lived by chance, 
most commonly at the expense of new friends formed at taverns, and 
lodged as much by accident as he lived, insomuch that in a cellar, or the 
meanest haunt of the casual wanderer, was to be found (as Johnson has 
said) the man whose knowledge of life might have aided the statesman, 
whose eloquence might have influenced senates, and whose conversation 
might have polished courts. Yet his distress never dejected him, or made 
him lose confidence in his powers of mind. 

It seems to have been at this time that his visits to Cave (the publisher 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine) at St. John’s Gate brought him and Dr. 
Johnson together, and Malone treats it as not improbable that they were 
sometimes reduced to strol! about together all night for want of a lodging. 
Cave appears to have befriended Savage in his distress, but the death of 
the queen put an end to his hopes of advancement and to his pension, and 
he now accepted an offer of friends that he should retire to a cheap abode 
in Wales on an allowance of 50/. a year, which they proposed to subscribe 
for his support. In submitting to this exile from all the convivial society 
and the metropolitan life to which he had been accustomed, he intended 
to complete a play on which he was engaged, and to prepare his works 
for the press, having received several subscriptions for that purpose, 
and then to return to London and live on the profits of his labours. And 
so, with many resolutions of rigid economy, he in July, 1739, tenderly 
took leave of Dr. Johnson and the rest of his friends and went to Swansea. 
But he soon found the misery of his dependence, and, after living there 
for little more than a year, he came to look on his contributors as per- 
secutors and oppressors, who had induced him to go into this banishment 
on the faith of promises which were not fulfilled. In the hope of releasing 
himself, he went to Bristol, intending to return to London, and was 
caressed and entertained by the literary citizens of Bristol for some time, 
until his irregularities wearied the friends whom his attractive qualities 


had gained. He again experienced the extremes of want, and being 
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arrested for a debt he owed at a coffee-house, languished for some months 
in Bristol gaol a prisoner, supported by charity, until death released him, 
‘and threw its awful veil for ever on his frailties. 

Looking back on a life of which we have now sketched the chief inci- 
dents, the reader will probably agree with Dr. Johnson, that if the 
miseries which Savage underwent were sometimes the consequences of his 
faults, his faults were very often the effect of his misfortunes. Assuming 
Savage to have been really the person he represented himself to be, he, 
born of noble parents before the divorce of his mother, and therefore en- 
titled to be educated and provided for as a gentleman, was deprived of 
his birthright by an arbitrary measure, was doomed to a life of labour 
and poverty, and was destined by his unnatural mother to grow to man- 
hood unfriended and disowned. The doubts and questionings which 
Mr. Thomas lately elaborated into a long essay, are only such as must 
suggest themselves to any one accustomed to the sifting of evidence, but 
the essay is well calculated to produce an impression that Savage’s stor 
of his birth was an imposture. Most persons will, however, be Seal, 
we think, to agree after all with Boswell, that it is a question to which 
only the Scotch verdict of * Not proven” can be applied. 

As a writer, Savage had very great merit, for his works are moral in 
tone, have much originality, and evince poetical genius and a rare know- 
ledge of life. He seems, indeed, to have had an intuitive perception of 
character, and a quickness in acquiring knowledge, which in some degree 
compensated for his deficient education, and enabled him to give his 
works the air of learning they often possess. He certainly afforded a 
striking example of genius and instability, and was almost equally re- 
markable for his weaknesses and his virtues. He had a warm and 
vigorous mind, rare gifts and winning manners, but was sensual and in- 
constant ; better qualified to acquire knowledge than riches, and more 
retentive of information than of his money. His ill-regulated life, his 
improvidence, and his literary hypocrisy, justly provoke our censure, if 
not disgust ; yet he could forcibly inculeate maxims of virtue which he 
was not inclined to practise, and could be the foe of all inflated preten- 

sions, whatever the pretender’s rank, Although not dejected by distress, 
he could be intoxicated by good fortune, and he could bear privation with 
heroism, though he could not enjoy prosperity with moderation. Though 
fickle in his friendship, he could forgive his enemies, and even do good to 
those who had injured him, and in his own distresses and privations he 
could cheer and relieve those who were still more unfortunate than him- 
self. Finally, when we think of the extraordinary disadvantages of his 
birth and early years, the adverse fatality that seemed to attend his for- 
tunes, and the fact that his sufferings were more frequently caused by the 
crimes of others than by his own vices, we wish to remember only what 
was good in the character of Richard Savage. 


Ww. 8. G. -- 
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MODERN MARRIAGES A LA MODE. 
Part III. 


NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 


Ir was soon after this period that a highly respected family, whose seat 
was withiu three miles of Vernon Hall, returned from Scotland, where 
they had been spending some time in Edinburgh, and at a property 
which had lately been left to them situated near the picturesque and 
celebrated Loch Katrine. 

Mrs. Vernon could not avoid an exchange of visits, and the young 
ladies of the family, who were much pleased with Emily, had proposed to 
their mother to invite the Vernons to an unceremonious dinner. The 
invitation was accordingly given and accepted, as Mrs. Vernon could find 
no pretext for declining it, which she would gladly have done, for she 
dreaded and disliked Mrs. and the Misses Hastings, whom she looked 
upon as decided blue-stockings. 

At Glen Abbey the Vernons found assembled, besides Mr. Hastings, 
his wife and three daughters, his only son, who was at college, and a 

oung Oxonian, a friend of Charles Hastings, a medical student from 
Edinburgh, who was a nephew of Mrs. Hastings, and a middle-aged mili- 
tary gentleman, who had been passing some time in travelling for the 
combined purposes of amusement and of scientific research, and who was 
guessed to be the author of some valuable and much-admired works lately 
published. This gentleman was full of anecdote, and had a clear, ani- 
mated, and impressive manner of relating what he had seen, which could 
not fail to rivet the attention of every intelligent listener. Emily was 
delighted with his conversation, and charmed with his spirited descrip- 
tions of countries, scenes, and customs, of which she had often read with 
interest. 

Captain Ashton had travelled much in North and South America, had 
crossed the Pampas, and had journeyed over the Cordillera of the Andes; 
he had passed some time on the luxuriant banks of the Orinoco, and had 
visited the Cueva del Guacharo, so admirably described by the celebrated 
Humboldt. During a short residence at Carracas, Captain Ashton had 
become acquainted with one of the greatest men of the age—the Libera- 
tor Bolivar, he whose name sheds a splendour over the Western world, 
he who stood forth a glorious example of the noblest heroism, the purest 
—, and the most unshaken fidelity. Captain Ashton had been 

onoured with much of Bolivar’s notice, for it is well known how partial 
he was to the natives of Britain, and he spoke of the Liberator with en- 
thusiasm. Captain Ashton talked, and talked well, of the pathless forests 
of America, the magnificent Falls of Niagara, and the savage appearance 
of the Indians who inhabit the borders of Lake Huron. He had visited 
the verdant isles of the South Seas, and had stood on the fields of ice 
which surround the voleanie Hecla. He had chatted with the Bey of 
Tunis, kissed tle Pope’s toe at Rome, and made his obeisance before the 
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throne of the Turkish Sultan at Constantinople. In short, where had he 
not been? The conversation of such a man could not fail to enchant 
Emily, who had thirsted for rational society as the hart thirsteth for 
water-brooks, and she was grieved when Mrs. Hastings gave the signal 
for the ladies to retire. 

In the drawing-room, however, Emily was much interested by a cur- 
sory examination of a cabinet of shells, fossils, and minerals which be- 
longed to the eldest Miss Hastings, and extremely pleased with looking 
over some masterly sketches, by the youngest Miss Hastings, of the 
Trosachs—the passes of Glencoe and Glencroe—and the beautiful en- 
virons of the Scottish capital. She was engaged in admiring these 
drawings when the gentlemen joined the ladies. Music was afterwards 
proposed, and Emily sang some duets with one of the Miss Hastings, 
and played a beautiful sonata of Beethoven’s, accompanied by Charles 
Hastings on the violin. 

Her singing and playing were much admired, and she was requested to 
take a part in a very fine Danish air, “ Vift stolt paa Codan’s Bilge!” 
arranged as a trio, which Captain Ashton had given to Miss Hastings. 
among a collection of music he had gathered in the north of Europe. 

Miss Georgiana Hastings then sang a favourite Norwegian air, which 
pleased all her audience from its sweet simplicity. She sang it with 
much expression, for, being well acquainted with German, she was able 
to understand the Danish words with a little assistance from Captain 
Ashton, who mentioned that this air, “ De fem Skaaler,” had almost the 
same effect on the Norwegians that the Rens de Vaches is said to have 
on the feelings of the Swiss. 

After some conversation among the group who stood round the piano- 
forte on the relative merit of different composers, and the national music 
of different countries, the performers were about to commence a fugue 
of Cherubini’s, when Mrs. Vernon’s shrill voice was heard calling on 
Emily to go home. The carriage, she said, had been waiting an hour, 
and she wished to know if Miss Vernon meant to keep it waiting all 
night. The younger members of the party joined in petitioning Mrs. 
Vernon to let the carriage wait a little longer—they could not part with 
Miss Vernon yet; but Mrs. Vernon was inflexible, and insisted on re- 
turning home immediately. “She had left her poor baby very unwell, 
was quite anxious about him, and indeed she was wrong to have been 
so long absent from him, poor infant.” 

This was a plea which nobody could gainsay. Mrs. Vernon, therefore, 
carried off Miss Bridget, nothing loth, and Mr. Vernon and his 
daughter, who were both sorry to go home so soon. 

Emily had not spent so agreeable a day since she had left London, 
and she was inwardly rejoiced that such pleasant people were now living 
near Vernon Hall. The Miss Hastings were all very clever, accom- 
plished girls, Mrs. Hastings was herself a well-educated, well-informed 
woman. The father was much occupied with literary pursuits ; and the 
son gave promise of very shining abilities. So superior a family had 
not hitherto found much temptation to cultivate Mrs. Vernon’s acquaint- 
—_ but they now regretted, on Emily’s account, that they had not 

one so. 


For some time after the Vernons were seated in their carriage a dead 
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silence prevailed, which was at length broken by Miss Bridget’s ex- 
claiming : 

« What a horrid, stupid, tiresome day we have had!” 

“Stupid and tiresome!” echoed Mr. Vernon. “I am surprised to 
hear you say so, Biddy; I thought it an uncommonly pleasant day. 
Emily, how were you pleased ?” 

“Oh, delighted!” exclaimed Emily, warmly. ‘Time seemed to fly. 
The Hastings are an extremely pleasant family, and it was quite a treat 
to meet with such a man as Captain Ashton.” 

“ Well, I’m sure I don’t know what you call a treat, but I never met 
such a prosing, wearisome fool in my life; we might as well have been 
shut up in church, hearing a stupid, long-winded sermon from some 
snuffy old parson: I always thought red-coats were gay and amusing, 
and quite ladies’ men; but if all officers are like Captain Ashton, I hope 
I never may see one again. Did you ever,” she continued, addressing 
Mrs. Vernon, ‘‘hear such a pack of lies as he was endeavouring to cram 
down our throats ?” 


“ Travellers’ tales,” said Mrs. Vernon, with one of her accustomed 
sneers. 

*« Travellers’ tales, indeed !” repeated Miss Bridget. “To think that 
anybody in their senses would believe that the roar of a waterfall could 
be heard ten miles off! Did he not say that he had heard Niagara— 
or whatever it is called—at ten miles off ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Vernon, “and that was quite of a piece with his 
pretending that the falling of a large tree in an American forest sounds 
like the report of acannon. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Miss Bridget. ‘ But did you hear him talk 
of springs of hot water from the earth where one might boil an egg? 
I wonder that he did not tell us that he had seen the devil boiling the 
water in big kettles under ground.” 

“If he has not seen the devil yet,” responded Mrs. Vernon, “ he 
assuredly will see him some time or other, for telling such shameful 
lies.” 

Mr. Vernon, notwithstanding his habitual fear of his wife, could no 
longer refrain from bursting into a fit of laughter, and poor Emily with 
difficulty kept her risible faculties at all in order. A dead silence again 
followed this breach of decorum on the part of Mr. Vernon, which he, 
though the culprit, at length ventured to break. Inspired with unusual 
courage by having, perhaps, made a little too free with Mr. Hastings’s 
champagne and Burgundy, he had the temerity to ask Mrs. Vernon why 
she had insisted on coming home so soon. 

“ Really, Dorothy, I cannot think what possessed you to carry us all off 
when you did. I was in the midst of a very pleasant conversation with 
Mr. Mestingn, who was giving me some insight into the system of garden- 
ing in Scotland, and you know the Scotch gardeners are thought the best 
in the world.” 

“I think,” retorted Mrs. Vernon, politely, “that Mr. Hastings has 
been giving you something else than an insight into Scotch gardening, 
for you appear to have taken more than a drop too much. I suppose he 
was plying you with Scotch whisky, too. I am sure I wish the whole 
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and nasty barelegged Highlandmen. By-the-by,” she continued, turn- 
ing to Emily, “1 was surprised and shocked at your impropriety, Miss 
Emily, at standing gazing at that very indelicate drawing with the group 
of half-naked men in front of it, and that impudent young Scotch doctor 
at your elbow.” 

“Oh!” interrupted Miss Bridget, spitefully, ‘ Miss Vernon is so fond 
of acquiring information, as she calls it, that I suppose she was taking a 
lesson in anatomy from the young surgeon.” 

“ Really,” replied Emily, “1 cannot see that I could commit any im- 

ropriety in looking at a drawing from the pencil of Miss Georgiana 
Hectngs. The figures you allude to were Highlanders dressed in their 
native costume—the kilt.” 

‘‘ Dressed indeed!’ exclaimed Mrs, Vernon; “ undressed, I suppose 
you mean. You may call them kilts, or what you please, but they are 
nothing better than plaid shirts. But, I suppose, it is fashionable for 
young ladies to draw and to admire the figures of men without their 
proper clothing—it is the march of intellect, I suppose, and we ma 
expect to see people who pretend to be vastly clever, and learned, and all 
that, begin to go about soon dressed in fig-leaves, like Adam and Eve.” 

Again Mr. Vernon shouted with laughter, and this time Emily could 
not repress her inclination to join in his mirth, Mrs. Vernon was highly 
offended, and her wrath might have carried her to some active extremes, 
had not the carriage fortunately stopped that moment at their own door. 
She instantly bounced out, nearly knocking down the footman who offered 
to assist her in alighting, and rushing up-stairs she gave vent to her fury 
in bestowing an unmerciful whipping upon “ the baby,” Master Bobby, 

whom, unfortunately for himself, she had heard roaring as she came in, 
and about whose pretended indisposition she had seemed so tenderly 
anxious. Being somewhat cooled, instead of heated, by this exertion, she 
forthwith proceeded to her own apartment. It was some days, however, 
before she condescended to take the least notice of the guilty pair, Mr. 
and Miss Vernon, and her husband found it necessary to make his peace 
by means of the present of a flaunting new bonnet, which he had pre- 
vailed on her friend Mrs. Robe, who knew her taste, to choose. Not long 
after this Emily received, in a kind note from Miss Hastings, a pressing 
invitation to spend some weeks with them; she was anxious to have 
accepted of it, but Mrs. Vernon peremptorily and positively insisted that 
she must refuse it. She did not wonder, she said, at any conduct of 
Emily’s, but she—Mrs. Vernon—would not put up with such an affront 
to her sister Bridget ; it was impertinent in the highest degree in the 
Hastings to invite Emily without Bridget; and, in short, she signified 
that if Emily went to Glen Abbey it would be an offence never to be 
forgiven. Poor Emily was therefore forced to forego what would have 
given her so much pleasure, and had nothing for it but to send a lame 
excuse to Miss Hastings. That amiable family felt much for Emily’s 
comfortless situation, and made many efforts, for her sake, to cultivate an 
intimacy with the Vernons; but Mrs. Vernon had discernment enough to 
see the motive of their advances, and her own and Miss Bridget’s dislike 
to the Hastings on account of their intellectual superiority was aided by 
the malicious pleasure they took in keeping Emily apart from society she 
seemed to like, and in which she was valued as she deserved to be; and 
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so effectually did they exert themselves, that they soon checked the pro- 
gress towards less formal acquaintance. 

For some time after this nothing happened to vary the dull round of 
ennui at Vernon Hall. At length a subseription-ball in the neighbouring 
town was announced. Mr. Vernon proposed subscribing, and as Miss 
Bridget wished him to do so, for once he was not opposed by his amiable 
consort. To Emily the approaching ball was a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence, except that she should there meet her favourites from Glen Abbey. 
Not so with Miss Bridget, whose sleeping and waking dreams all turned 
upon the coming festivity. She had not been much accustomed to the 
amusements of society, and “a dance,” as she called it, or a play, were 
bright events in her life. Her whole soul was bent on making herself 
“smart’’ on the occasion, yet she could not bring herself to order a new 
dress. Dire was the struggle between vanity and stinginess. At length 
these belligerent feelings came to a compromise, and an old dress was 
made to come forth under the auspices of new trimmings. Emily almost 
wished herself deaf, she was so tired of hearing the endless discussions on 
this important subject. The whole of her wardrobe was ransacked for 
patterns, and constant appeals were made to her taste, though her opinions 
were invariably rejected. Happily, however, with the assistance of the 
widow Robe, the difficult matter wai at last decided, and Miss Bridget 
determined on being arrayed for conquest in a sky-blue crépe with cherry- 
coloured satin trimmings, because both these blended, or rather contrasted 
colours “ were so becoming to her.” 


Il. 
A COUNTY BALL. 


At length the eventful evening arrived. Dinner was ordered at an 
hour earlier than usual, to give the ladies full time for the operations of 
the toilet, yet such was Miss Bridget’s impatience, that she had hardly 
swallowed her soup when she repaired to the pleasing labour of adorning 
her person. 

Miss Bridget was one of those persons who esteem it the first of human 
perfections to be always in good time—that is, the earliest of the early. 
If she were going a journey only a few miles from home she rose at mid- 
night, by way of being “ready in time ;” and on one occasion, in her 
horror of being late, she absolutely insisted on setting off from an inn 
where she had slept, at four o’clock in the morning instead of six o’clock, 
and only discovered she had been too early when she found herself at the 
place where they stopped for breakfast fifty miles south, instead of fifty 
miles north, and ascertained that she had usurped the place of another 
passenger in a wrong coach, and had brought upon herself a great deal 
of needless expense, fatigue, and delay. If she were going to a dinner- 
party, she made it a rule always to be half an hour before the appointed 
time, and generally had possession of the drawing-room a full hour 
before any other guest, or any member of the family, made their ap- 
pearance. 

On the occasion of this ball she did so fret and fidget, and so worry 
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every mortal in the house, that she gained her point in compelling the 
family at Vernon Hall to set off at a ridiculously early hour, and they 
actually arrived at the ball-room while it was yet in darkness, and as the 
attendants were just commencing to light the chandeliers. 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Vernon, with some asperity, to Miss 
Bridget, as they paraded the silent and empty rooms, “ you have made 
us be early with a witness, Biddy. Your fine curls there will have all 
fallen out before any of the beaux arrive to admire them.” 

This malicious hint threw Miss Bridget into despair, and she set to 
twisting and propping her sooty black locks, until she had nearly de- 
molished the whole of that head-gear which it had cost her such infinite 
trouble to arrange. After a weary interval, during which Mr. Vernon had 
composed himself to sleep and taken a comfortable nap, the room began 
by degrees to be filled, and Emily at last hailed with pleasure the arrival 
of her friends from Glen Abbey. ‘ 

Emily was soon engaged to dance, and had indisputably the best 
partners in the room, while poor Miss Bridget was only once “ taken out,” 
as she called it, by Mr. Love, the village apothecary, who had been pre- 
vailed on to sacrifice himself so far by his sisters, the beloved friends of 
Mrs. Vernon. The evening was considerably advanced, and Emily was 
dancing with a young naval officer, a relation of Mr. Hastings, who was 
exceedingly romantic, and whom she was gaily rallying on his melancholy, 
when she observed a party of gentlemen enter the room, among whom, 
to her astonishment, she recognised her former admirer, Sir John Stan- 
more. The unexpected sight of Sir John brought in a moment to her 
thoughts a flood of recollection: her poor aunt, with her wishes, hopes, 
and kindness; scenes of past happiness; and the joyous hours of la pre- 
miére jeunesse. ‘To these succeeded in painful contrast the dreariness of 
her present life, the desolation of her future prospects. The rush of 
feeling was too much for poor Emily, and she burst suddenly into tears. 
In a moment Sir John was at her side, had drawn her arm within his, and 
had exclaimed in hurried tones, “ Emily! dear Miss Vernon!” Her 
partner heard these words and observed Emily’s emotion, and concluding 
that there were some mutually tender sentiments between them, some tale 

of love and sorrow, since 


The course of true love never does run smooth, 


he instantly determined to do as he would be done by, and darting away 
under pretence of bringing a glass of water for Emily, he considerately 
left the lovers—as he thought them—to themselves. 

Poor Emily was shocked and distressed at the scene which her want of 
self-command had occasioned; she could not doubt the interpretation Sir 
John would put upon her conduct, and not only Sir John but all those 
who had been spectators of her unfortunate emotion. She was glad to 
hurry to a seat in a remote corner of the room, where she hoped to escape 
the observation she had unluckily excited. But Sir John she could not 
escape; he placed himself beside her, and though he had sufficient dis- 
cretion not to say anything particular, his looks plainly showed what was 
passing in his mind. 

And what was passing in Sir John’s mind ? He had entered the room 
fully prepared to meet Emily there, and fully determined to accost her 
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with the most perfect indifference—merely as a slight acquaintance—thus 
to convince her that she had lost all power over his heart, but oh! 


——too dangerously dear 
In woman’s eye the unanswerable tear ! 


Sir John’s heart beat in spite of himself when he first saw her, and the 
agitation which she had evinced on observing him put to flight in an 
instant all his angry feelings, all his treasured resolutions, and in another 
moment he was hanging over her with the most anxious solicitude. Her 
emotion and embarrassment he attributed to causes the most flattering 
to himself, and he quickly convinced himself that Emily deserved not only 
his forgiveness for the past, but his attentions for the future, since she 
probably did not even know of, at least had not willingly acquiesced in, 
Mrs. Stanley’s refusal of his addresses. 

Emily in vain endeavoured to do away the false impression her un- 
lucky nervousness had made. She apologised for her “ folly,” spoke of 
being reminded of her lamented aunt by seeing him, who was the first 
of her former acquaintances she had met with since she came to Vernon 
Hall, and finally tried to laugh the matter off; but Sir John gallantly 
protested against her accusing herself of folly, and added to her vexation 
by telling her that feelings such as she had been surprised into the be- 
trayal of did not require any apology to him at least. She was rumi- 
nating in her own mind how she could with anything like propriety 
convey to Sir John the assurance that he was labouring under a very 
great mistake, when, for once, she saw with pleasure Mrs. Vernon ad- 
vancing towards her. That lady sailed up with what she meant to be a 
very stately air, and in a tone of high authority informed Emily she musé¢ 
go home, adding, in a rude manner, she hoped she had “ had capering 
about enough for one night.” 

Mrs. Vernon good-naturedly hoped Emily would be sorry to leave the 
rooms before the ball was half over; she was, therefore, surprised at the 
joyful alacrity with which Emily prepared to obey her summons, and as- 
sured her that she would be most happy to return home. Emily could 
not avoid introducing Sir John Stanmore to Mrs. Vernon, upon which 
that lady’s rigidity of features relaxed, and she graciously accepted his 
offer to escort her to the adjoining room in search of Mr. Vernon. To 
Mr. Vernon, whom they found agreeably engaged in discussing the corn- 
laws, Sir John was forthwith presented as a friend of his late sister, Mrs. 
Stanley, and Mrs. Vernon having favoured the baronet with an invitation 
to Vernon Hall, her husband ventured, on the strength of her example, 
to indulge for once his hospitable inclinations, and to second warmly her 
request for the frequent pleasure of his company. 

We left Sir John on his way from London to Stanmore Park, full of 
wrathful feelings towards Miss Vernon and her aunt, and full of matri- 
monial intentions towards a certain Miss Benson. We have now to tell 
how Sir John sped in his wooing. He lost no time in improving his 
acquaintance with Mr. Benson, the pastor of the parish, and the father 
of the fair lady, and he soon established himself on intimate footings at 
the parsonage, taking care frequently to invite Mr. Benson to a téte-d- 
téte dinner at his own house, and being very assiduous in his devotions 
as far as attending church went. 
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In process of time the village gossips began to talk of the baronet’s 
attention to the blooming Bess; and in the family of the damsel herself 
the subject was more than once discussed. The papa, Mr. Benson, like 
many other vain, blind, stupid, old papas, insisted on it that Sir John’s 
frequent visits to the parsonage were exclusively meant to him; his worth 
neighbour, he said, liked a little rational conversation—a “ dish of poli- 
tics’’ now and then. Bess was a very good girl, but it was nonsense to 
think that Sir John had the least admiration for her; and firm in the 
belief that he, in his own proper person, was Sir John’s only attraction to 
the parsonage, the obstinate old man persisted in never being out of the 
way, and in always seizing upon the baronet come when he might to the 
house. In vain Mrs. Benson remonstrated, assuring him that she was no 
fool, and could see what was what. She was proud of Bess’s beauty, and 
could perceive that it was not unnoticed by their rich neighbour. She 
told her husband over and over that it was a shame to stand so pertina- 
ciously in the way of his own daughter; that when he fancied Sir John 
was quite engrossed by his old stories, he was only thinking about Bess, 
and she often observed him “casting sheep’s eyes at her.” 

To this latter fact the aged grandmother of the damsel in question 
also bore witness. But old Mrs. Benson had seen much of the world in 
her younger days; she had met, too, with misfortunes, which had soured 
her temper, and taught her to look with a jaundiced eye on the actions 
and characters of others. She habitually suspected that the motives of 
others were evil, rather than trusted that they were good, and with such 
a frame of mind she was not likely to view with approval Sir John Stan- 
more’s equivocal attention to her granddaughter—equivocal, because, 
from the undecided state of his own feelings, or rather his resolutions, 
his admiration seemed to show itself by stealth, and his attentions were 
not a little variable. 

She therefore, though corroborating her daughter-in-law’s statement 
as to the “ casting of sheep’s eyes” by Sir John, declared that if he were 
looking after Bess it was for no good purpose. He was too ambitious a 
man, she said, to marry any woman who was without the advantages of 
rank, wealth, or at least striking personal beauty and accomplishments ; 
yet Bess had attractions sufficient to induce such a libertine as she averred 
Sir John was, or had been, to take advantage of her simplicity and igno- 
rance of the world. In this view of the case, the old lady was most 
anxious to discourage Sir John’s increasing intimacy at the parsonage. 

Bess Benson herself, being somewhat of a rustic coquette, was mightily 
pleased with his admiration, but as to marrying him she never thought 
of it for a moment ; she was honestly and sincerely attached to a young 
man about her own time of life, the son of a coal-merchant in a neigh- 
bouring town. This young man having heard some rumours concerning 
his powerful rival, prevailed on his father to take him immediately into 
—— and the principal obstacle to his union with his fair mistress 

eing thus removed, he instantly made the necessary overtures to the 
ant of the young lady. The only objection to the match had been 
is want of means to support a family, consequently he speedily obtained 
the willing consent of the lady herself, and of her father and grandmother. 
Mrs. Benson was loth to resign her higher views for her daughter, but, 
though much disappointed, she would not mar her happiness by with- 
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holding her consent, and accordingly the banns were duly published 
without further delay, and the blooming Bess was 


Woo’d, and married, and a’, 


without the assistance of her titled admirer. 

It happened that Sir John was absent from home for a few weeks 
at this period, and great was his surprise, on his return to Stanmore 
Park, to find awaiting him there a huge piece of wedding-cake from 
the parsonage, with Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Rigg’s compliments.” We 
cannot say that Sir John was either grieved or much disappointed, but 
certainly he was extremely provoked that so insignificant a personage 
as Mr. Timothy Rigg should have presumed to marry the woman who 
had been honoured by his attentions. 

Twice foiled, Sir John was about to swear eternal enmity to the whole 
capricious sex, and eternal celibacy, as a punishment to them, but just 
then he recollected his near affinity to “the odious Manchester Stan- 
mores,” and he felt strong within him the desire to make sure of a son 
and heir of his own—a desire which seemed to increase the less chance 
he had of accomplishing it. He had almost resolved on repairing to the 
nearest watering-place, and there taking to wife any good-looking woman 
he might meet with, when a happy chance saved him the trouble of 
going so far from home. 

In the vicinity of Stanmore Park there lived, part of the year at least, 
a gentleman of good family and tolerable fortune, and who was, more- 
over, blessed in having his quiver full of children. Whether Mr. Danvers 
and his affectionate spouse did properly appreciate this blessing we will 
not say, but they held many private consultations as to the probable 
chances of being ever able to dispose of their seven daughters in marriage, 
or to push on their seven sons in the world. 

“Tf,” said the father to his sympathising helpmate, “we had been 
Roman Catholics, we might have clapped three of the girls at least into 
a nunnery, and made monks of two of the boys, but Protestants have no 
such happy resources. All we can do is to get some of the lads into the 
army and navy, and send a couple of them to the East Indies ; then, if 
their sisters cannot marry here, why, one or two of them might go out 
by-and-by to their brothers, and they might do very well in India.” 

“True, my love,” said the wife, “but we need not think of such a 
plan yet for the girls. We must keep back the five youngest till we get 
the two elder ones married, and then they can, perhaps, help the others. 
We must think just now only of providing for Cecilia and Augusta, and 
we can take them to watering-places, you know, or to the Continent, if 
necessary. But just at present I think there is one very good chance in 
our own neighbourhood—the bachelor baronet, Sir John Stanmore. 
Suppose you show him some attention. Let us ask him here, and give 
the girls an opportunity in that quarter first. He would do extremely 
well to begin with.” 

“ Extremely well indeed!” echoed the prudent father, “and I shall 

no time in setting about the matter.” 

Mr. Danvers accordingly did not delay a moment, and his somewhat 
pressing civilities happening to be well timed, just when Sir John was 
smarting under a very uncomfortable degree of pique which he felt it 
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beneath him to evince, were by the forlorn baronet received with pleasure 
and avidity. Sir John soon became established on footings of intimacy 
at the house of Mr. Danvers, and as he was somewhat given to being 
tired of his own company, he gladly sought a resource against ennui in 
the society of his neighbour’s family, whose attractions were considerably 
heightened by the excellent dinners Mrs. Danvers gave. 

It would be wrong to betray family councils, yet we will not take upon 
us to aver that the young ladies were quite ignorant of the parental 
designs, nor quite innocent of the sin of scheming ; at any rate, we cer- 
tainly know that either sister was perfectly ready to become Lady 
Stanmore, and that each secretly thought the chances were in her own 
favour. But 


How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away ! 


has often been sung and said ; and Sir John felt himself somewhat in the 
dilemma of the ass, celebrated as standing between two bundles of hay. 
Truth to tell, the sisters were not a little in each other’s way. Miss 
Augusta Danvers was very pretty, Miss Danvers very plain, yet she not 
unfrequently threw her sister into the shade. Sir John liked to look at 
Augusta, but he listened to Cecilia; and his favourite position at table 
being next to the one and opposite to the other, it must be confessed he 
more than once forgot whether his eyes were fixed on Augusta or her 
plate, so totally was his attention engrossed by the piquant observations 
or more pleasing flatteries of her elder sister. 

Miss Danvers was a dark brunette—so dark, that she might have been 
mistaken for a mulatto by those who did not know the peculiar features 
of that race. Her nose was large and masculine ; her smile sneering and 
malicious ; her figure, notwithstanding padded corsets, more inclined to 
bulk on one side than the other. But, as none are “ all evil,”’ so none are 
often all ugly, and Miss Danvers had been gifted by nature with a pair 
of large sparkling black eyes, full of meaning and méchanceté, eyes of 
which she did not fail to make sufficient use. 

Augusta was tall, slender, and well proportioned, with the prettiest 
little foot in the world, which, when it was moving the pedals of her harp, 
Sir John thought more worthy of admiration than even her face. She 
was quite a blonde, with eyes so soft ! 


The little haleyon’s azure plume 
Was never half so blue. 


Conversation was not her forte ; she was very silent, but then she sat and 
looked so sweet! Her smile was always ready, and if she did not blush 
she cast down her fair, full eyelids in the prettiest manner possible whenever 
she encountered any one’s slightest gaze. She was, or affected to be, ¢x- 
ceedingly timid ; fainted at the sight of a mouse, and went into hysterics 
at the report of a gun. Sir John thought all this very feminine, in- 
teresting, and delightful ; so had thought other vastly wise gentlemen, 
and her languor and seeming simplicity might have ensured her success 
in the matrimonial lottery but for the rapacious coquetry of her more 
dazzling sister. 

Cecilia was extremely clever, and her strong good sense might have 
taught her to turn her talents to better account than to mere husband- 
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hunting. But this was her sole object ; for this she dressed, danced, rode, 
played, sang, talked, flirted, and coquetted; for this she exerted all her 
powers of amusing, and she was always animated, often witty, in conver- 
sation. Yet even the attainment of this, her anxious aim, had more than 
once been sacrificed to the indulgence of herill nature. Cecilia was very 
bad hearted; it was a positive pleasure to her to give pain to others, and 
only prudence taught her to spare either friend or foe. 

Such were the daughters, one of whom Mr. and Mrs. Danvers con- 
fidently expected Sir John would select for his cherished hope of giving 
an heir to Stanmore Park. The baronet entertained a great dread of 
the horrors of petticoat government, and the very assured manners and 
decided character of Miss Danvers made him often, when he glanced at 
the possibility of her becoming his wife, tremble at the prospect of being 
“‘henpecked,” according to himself. The fair, timid, smiling Augusta 
inspired no such fears, and Sir John’s liking for her was, almost with- 
out his being aware of it, heightened by her having a slight resemblance 
to Emily Vernon. Her features were quite as regular as Emily’s, yet 
Sir John wondered that he could not think her as handsome; he forgot 
that it was 

The mind, the music breathing from the face, 


which gave such a charm to the countenance of Miss Vernon—a charm 
felt even by those who could not define it. 

Augusta then seemed on the point of winning the prize, but Miss 
Danvers was not to be so easily defeated : she had penetration enough 
to discover Sir John’s weak side, and while her younger sister, confident 
in the power of her beauty, was lisping her eternal monosyllables, she 
took the field with such well-arranged attacks of flattery, that she fairly 
carried the day, and the baronet might have been her own but for a 
disastrous contretemps, for which she had to thank her unluckly quiz- 
zical propensities. 


II. 


AN UNLUCKY TALENT. 


Sir Jonn had once more made up his mind, but before disclosing his 
determination, he had endeavoured to sound the young lady by those 
methods which occurred to him as most to the purpose—such as sundry 
gentle pressures of the hand (in one of which Miss Danvers averred to 
her mother he had nearly crushed her fingers to atoms), sundry very 
arch looks, and some tolerably plain hints, which were not misunderstood 
by the clear-sighted Cecilia. 

By some mysterious sign, best known to persons situated as they were, 
Miss Danvers contrived to let the gentleman know that she was nothing 
loth to hear whatever he might have to say. Thus encouraged, Sir John 
took his resolution, and this time being determined to plead his cause and 
get his answer @ viva voce, he sallied forth at an hour rather earlier than 
that at which he usually paid his lounging visits to the Miss Danvers. 
When he approached their residence his heart began to fail him, so, to 
prolong the time and gain courage by delay, the nervous candidate for 
matrimony took a rather circuitous route, and giving his horse in charge 
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of a domestic whom he met at some distance from the house, he walked 

round about until he found himself at the back part of the mansion. 

Here he entered unperceived, and being well acquainted with the lo- 

calities, he proceeded forthwith to the room which he knew was appro- 
riated by Miss Danvers to her morning studies. 

“‘ Now for it!” ejaculated he to himself. ‘Curse it! I wish it were 
over! However, I have one comfort, I know she is as willing as myself 
—and perhaps more so,” half sighed the ungallant suitor, as a thought 
of Emily Vernon sent a pang to his heart. ‘“ But, now for it!” And 
Sir John pulled up his starched collar till he almost buried his ear in it, 
then, in his trepidation, he blew his nose like the blast of a trumpet, and, 
thus announced, marched in double-quick time to the anticipated trial. 
He entered the apartment, confusion on his face and stuttering on his 
tongue, but lo! it was unoccupied, and having glanced east, west, north, 
south, and convinced himself he stood in the presence of nobody, the 
relieved baronet gasped for breath, and then sauntered to a table, where 
he amused himself by contemplating his own flushed countenance in the 
mirror which formed the inner adornment of the lid of Miss Augusta’s 
open work-box. 

Having employed himself thus agreeably for a few moments, he hesi- 
tated whether to send and request an audience of Miss Danvers, or to 
wait till chance should bring her there; with no very lover-like im- 
patience he determined on waiting the good offices of chance, and, in the 
mean time, to banish thought, he began to look over the albums and 
sketch-books which lay a glittering throng upon the table. A large 
clasped volume lay open in one corner, and Sir John’s observation was 
attracted to it by a face done slightly in pencil, which he recognised. It 
was a caricature, and an excellent one; Sir John had a grudge against 
the person caricatured, and he was much pleased with it. He turned a 
leaf—there was another so droll that he could not help laughing. 

“ Who has done these, I wonder ?” thought the baronet. He looked 
at the first page, and saw “ Portraits, by Cecilia Danvers.” 

“ Ah, Cecilia!” exclaimed he. “ How very clever she is, and how 
little fuss she makes about her talents! She has never shown me this 
book, nor even mentioned it to me, but I’]I steal a march on her.” 

He placed himself accordingly at the table, and turned leaf after leaf 
of the amusing sketch-book, enjoying wonderfully the ridiculous carica- 
tures of those of their mutual acquaintances who had been favoured with 
places in Miss Danvers’s collection. Long and loud Sir John laughed, 
and on coming to a part of the book where two leaves were pinned 
together, his curiosity was excited by a memorandum on the back of one 
of them in Cecilia’s handwriting, certifying the following caricature to be 
the best she had everdone. Expecting a rich treat, Sir John proceeded 
hastily to remove the pin. ‘The leaves flew open, but what was his 
astonishment and consternation to behold—himself! Himself—Sir John 
Stanmore—caricatured in the most ludicrous manner by the woman to 
whom he was about to offer his hand and his heart! 

Words cannot describe the rage which took possession of Sir John. It 
was by working on his vanity, his weakest point, that Miss Danvers had 
acquired influence over him. That vanity was now wounded more deeply 
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than it had ever been, and by her—her to whom he had looked as the 
soother of all past mortifications. It was too much for Sir John; his 
brain seemed whirling round; he heard footsteps approaching; they 
might be hers, and he could not, he would not see her; for worlds he 
would not meet that sneering smile, that glaring, malignant eye, which 
now seemed to his indignant recollection the eye and the smile of a fiend. 
Poor Miss Danvers! she had added another to the number of her 
enemies by the imprudent indulgence of a talent which is often dan- 
gerous and always mischievous, if not controlled by the dictates of an 
amiable heart. 

We have said that Sir John was thunderstruck at the fatal discovery : 
as usual in all extreme cases with him, he stamped the heel of his boot 
furiously on the ground, and giving vent to that expressive interjection, 
* Damnation !” he rushed from the apartment, nor casting, like Lot’s 
wife, one look behind, he strode hastily to his solitary home. Arrived 
there, he instantly despatched a groom for his horse, and with a stiff, cold 
note of apology to Mr. Danvers for not joining a dinner-party at his house 
on that day. 

In the mean time, Cecilia had been informed of Sir John’s arrival. 
She fully anticipated the purpose of his visit, and, having arranged her 
dress in the most becoming manner possible, she proceeded to make her 
entrée with a studied little start of affected surprise. But Miss Danvers 
started in good earnest when she found the apartment deserted, and when 
her eye fell upon the unlucky caricature. In a moment the whole truth 
rushed upon her bewildered mind, and she rapidly exclaimed, “ He has 
seen this, and he is lost for ever!” With the bitterest feelings she looked 
at the work of her own hands—at that which, but the day before, she had 
gloried in as a masterpiece—and for once she was tempted to execrate 
her own folly, to lament the ill-timed indulgence of her unamiable 
amusement. 

“ He is lost for ever!” she repeated, in real distress; not that she felt 
one spark of regard for Sir John Stanmore, nor the smallest tittle of 
regret for the acute pain which she knew he must have suffered on finding 
himself the object of her pointed ridicule, but her disappointment was 
intense at losing the “comfortable establishment” which had seemed 
within her very grasp, and her jealous fears were roused lest the matri- 
monial overtures, of which she had thought herself secure, might now be 
transferred to her insipid but harmless sister. A faint hope that Sir 
John’s overweening vanity might have prevented him from recognising 
himself as he appeared in her book, came for a moment to comfort her ; 
but this was speedily dissipated by her observing, lying snapped in two 
at the foot of the table, the little cane Sir John always carried. This 
brought “confirmation strong,” and gave proof of the violence of his 
agitation; for, as Miss Danvers remarked to herself, “ It was no light gust 
of passion which would have made him break his pet cane.” 

Notwithstanding her dismay, Cecilia might have been partly consoled 
for her disappointment by the ill-natured pleasure she could not help 
taking in the thought of the poor baronet’s discomfiture, but she was an- 
noyed at the contemplation of her father and mother’s vexation. 

“ Well!” at length she exclaimed, with a sigh, “it can’t be undone. 
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I wish my darling caricatures had been in the fire rather than on this 
table, though, at such an unfortunate moment, but—it cannot be helped 
now, and I must go consult mamma what is best to be done.”’ 

She went accordingly to pour her sorrows into her mamma’s sympa- 
thising ear. 

Mrs. Danvers was a person of few words: a very mild, quiet woman, 
completely under the control of her husband and her eldest daughter, and 
standing somewhat in awe of both, though extremely fond of them. 
Cecilia told her tale; the mamma, for once excited out of her habitual 
dormant state, began : 

“ Good Heavens, Cecilia! how could you be so imprudent? You will 
never get a husband in this world if you don’t put some restraint 
u 

Put Cecilia put her hand upon her mother’s mouth, and stopped the 
further effusion of her unwonted eloquence. 

“Now, mamma, don’t you scold; I am quite vexed enough already, 
and I am more the loser than you, because but for this I would have 
been mistress of Stanmore Park. But who could have guessed that the 
whim of opening anything in the shape of a book would have seized on 
so profound a blockhead as Sir John ? Why, he touches them as if they 
would burn his fingers; and I do believe he would rather stand in the 
pillory than be condemned to read ten pages.” 

“ That may be,” sighed the disappointed mother; “ but he was not a 
match to be despised, and might have made a very estimable husband, 
though he is no bookworm.” 

“ Well, well!” exclaimed Miss Danvers, impatiently, “ there are other 
men in the world besides this Stanmore.” 

“So there are,” responded Mrs. Danvers; “but no man that ever I 
saw will bear being ridiculed; and,” she added, solemnly, “ Cecilia, my 
dear daughter, take warning by this unfortunate occurrence. You will 
die an old maid if you don’t put some restraint upon——” Twice had 
Mrs. Danvers essayed to finish the admonitory sentence, but Miss Danvers 
was determined not to hear it, and, deprecating the continuance of her 
mother’s “ lecture,” she proceeded to discuss the best way of breaking the 
matter to Mr. Danvers. It was at length agreed between the mother 
and daughter, and they would say nothing whatsoever about it, but leave 
that worthy gentleman to assign any cause he pleased to the sudden de- 
fection of Sir John, who in consequence was loudly accused by him of 
ingratitude, rudeness, and caprice. 

The slandered Sir John, meanwhile, having partially cooled his wrath 
by muttering many “ curses deep not loud,” betook himself to his favourite 
panacea for mortified feelings—viz. the fatigues of locomotion—and before 
another sun had set on his chagrin he was posting to London as fast as 
he had quitted it a year before, when smarting under the mortification of 
Miss Vernon’s refusal of him. Then, he had sought among rural shades 
to recover his damaged peace of mind; now, he hastened to lose, amidst 
the bustle and amusements of the town, the pangs of the still deeper 
wound which had been so recently inflicted on him. Coiled up in the 
corner of his travelling-carriage, with brows bent and arms folded on his 
breast, he solaced himself by venting every imprecation with which his 
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memory could supply him on the hapless female sex, especially on that 
portion of them denominated ladies, and sorely did he repine at “ the 
preposterous laws” of civilised nations, which render it necessary for a 
man to tie himself to a woman for life in order to become possessed of 
that blessing which Sir John so devoutly craved—a legitimate heir in the 
person of a son of his own. 

“J never shall get married!” groaned the luckless baronet. “ There 
seems a fate against me! However, it was a deuced well-timed discovery 
of mine stumbling upon that infernal caricature, which, after all, is no 
more like me than I am like the devil. Thank God! I have escaped that 
artful jade, who is as treacherous and ill natured as she is crooked and 
ugly. A precious subject she would be herself for a caricature. I would 
give a thousand guineas to any one who would do a caricature of her, 
and send it to her with an anonymous letter—ha, ha, ha! How she 
would roll about her bold black eyes. I hate black eyes!” 

On reaching London, Sir John was making up his mind, notwith- 
standing his old-fashioned John Bull prejudices against France and every 

lace out of England, to go abroad, when an acquaintance happened to 
invite him to spend a few weeks at a hunting-box he had lately purchased 
in the neighbourhood of Vernon Hall. Sir John had gladly availed him- 
self of this invitation, and was half way to his friend’s house before he 
became aware of its proximity to the abode of Emily. It was too late 
to retract, and he had nothing for it but to determine that, if he were so 
unfortunate as to meet her, he should take care to convince her by the 
perfect ease of his manners that his feelings towards her were entirely 
changed. Indeed, he was not very sure whether he would not contrive 


to show her some decided slight ; at any rate, he vowed that nothing 
should induce him to renew his addresses to her. 

With these hostile feelings towards poor Emily Vernon, Sir John had 
entered the ball-room in the little country town; but 


weak and irresolute is man; 


a short-sighted creature, passing from one extreme to another in the 
twinkling of an eye; and we have already seen how speedily all the 
baronet’s piqued resolves melted away before the magic of a tear. We 
have now briefly to tell of his visits to Vernon Hall, and of their not very 
distant result. 


H 


COLONEL GODDARD’S MARCH ACROSS INDIA. 
Part II. 


Tue little army, under its judicious and enterprising commander, 
was now fast pursuing its route through the district of Malwah, 
After shaking off their light-fingered friends the Pandurams, the 
march was continued to Heerapore. A vaqueel, or agent, came in 
from Balajee, one of the brothers before mentioned, with proposals to 
Colonel Goddard to avoid Saugor in his march, under pretence that it 
would be of great injury to the country, inasmuch as the inhabitants 
would fly from the city in terror, and urging that another road, equally 
good, led only a little way about. It was a mere feint to engage the 
army in difficulties, and, in furtherance of his orders, to obstruct the pro- 
gress of the march as much as possible. The colonel complied, abating, 
however, none of his vigilance, knowing well the crafty and designing 
nature of the man. On the 20th of October the troops reached Mallown 
Ghaut (or pass). This route is the one most usually taken for the 
invading of Bundlecund, both on account of the practicability of the road 
and the abundant supply of water. It may be called, indeed, the key to 
that province on its western quarter; the country everywhere fine, and 
well cultivated. From Mallown to Khemlassah—a large fortified town 
with a strong ghurry (or fort) adjoining ; it is the chief city in the pro- 
vince of Malwah. Here it was supposed that Balajee had deposited his 
treasures. Kowney was reached on the 4th of November. A little 
beyond this begins the small district of Bhilsa, famed all over the East 
for its exquisite snuff. Here Balajee first flung off the mask, and sud- 
denly appearing in their rear with five thousand horse, made an attack 
on the baggage, though without the least effect. After a farther march 
of sixty miles to Burseah (which lies about twenty-four miles to the north 
of Bhopal), it was found that Balajee’s troops had increased to ten thousand, 
with which he continued to harass the rear, though without making any 
impression. The march continued uninterruptedly through several places 
of little note as far as Islamnaggur, only five miles north from the city of 
Bhopal. It is a large and populous place, situated at the confluence of 
three streams, forming a natural ditch on three sides, and on the fourth it 
is protected by an impassable morass, and has, besides, a strong stone fort, 
so that it may be reckoned one of the strongest fortresses in India. It 
was captured by Dost Mahomed, the founder of the Bhopal Pathan 
dynasty, in 1710, and contains the tombs of most of his descendants. At 
the present time it was held by Hyat Mahomed Khan, nabob of the pro- 
vince of Bhopal. The capital, bearing the same name with the province, 
is ten miles in circumference, and is situated on the side of a hill descend- 
ing to a lake (Bhopal-thal) of the same extent as the city, viz. ten miles 
round. ‘The inhabitants are here of a fairer complexion than is usual in 
India, giving indication, perhaps, of their northerly origin ; the houses, 
too, are mostly good, and built with stone. The surrounding country 
showed all the marks of peace and good government; the villages 
frequent, and inhabited by a people who lived in ease and plenty, and all 
well clothed. The conduct of the nabob was so different towards the 
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army while passing through his territories, from what Balajee had led 
them to anticipate, that the latter plundered some of his villages; but a 
threat from Mahomed Khan put a stop to his excesses. 

From hence the march was directed towards the Nerbudda. It was 
made through a difficult country, and over a number of narrow and steep 
passes which lead to Hushungabad Ghaut—a long descent conducting to 
the banks of the famous river, and flanked on either side by a chain of 
rugged and lofty mountains. The bed of the Nerbudda here is much 
broken, and the bottom, though sandy, is intermixed with many great 
rocks ; the breadth about nine hundred yards, or not more than the Jumna 
at Calpee, and the depth at this time of the year not more than three feet. 
The town (Hushungabad) is situated in the province of Candeish, on the 
south side of the Nerbudda, and is distant one hundred and thirty-five 
miles north-west from Nagpore, the capital of Berar. It has since become 
the capital of a large pergunnah belonging to the British government, 
and, being the key of this part of the Deccan, has been made a permanent 
station for a military detachment. 

On the 16th of January, 1779, the army went forward towards 
Chowraghur, the country through most of the way being covered with 
grain as far as the eye could reach, principally wheat, the ears of which 
had just formed. Chowraghur lies about fifty miles east by south from 
Hushungabad. From Chowraghur the army soon entered the province 
of Berar by easy marches. The death of Mr. Elliott had led to the 
suspension of negotiations with the Rajah of Berar, who was one of the 
Mahratta confederacy ; these had, however, still been carried on in some 
sort between him and the governor-general direct. The high personal 
character of Goddard had reached the ears of Mahdojee, and he sent a 
confidential agent to him to request that he would come to see him in 
person. The distance to Nagpore, his capital, where he resides, was too 
far for the colonel to venture; he therefore sent his secretary, Mr. 
Watherston, a gentleman of ability and fidelity, fully instructed in the 
business with which he was charged. By the Ist of December, Goddard 
st succeeded in re-establishing friendly relations with the Mahrattas of 

erar. 

The march was continued, and after leaving the valley of the Nerbudda, 
the army entered the province of Candish, and proceeded in a south-west 
direction towards the river Taptee. The whole of the route now lay 
through an extremely fertile country, with heavy crops of wheat. Near 
Charwah, Goddard had intelligence of the Bombay army. Despatches 
arrived from the Bombay presidency acquainting iin that they had at 
last put the army in motion for Poonah, and expected that he would meet 
it in the neighbourhood of that city. 

This Bombay force, 4500 strong, under Colonel Egerton, advanced 
boldly through the ghauts, arrived at Condala, and by the 4th of 
January, 1779, were in full march upon Poonah. Loose bodies of 
Mahratta horse kept skirmishing and retreating, but Colonel Egerton 
could nowhere see the friendly Mahratta army which Ragoba, once more 
in close alliance with us, had assured him would repair to his standard, 
Ragoba, who was accompanying Egerton with a very small force, was 
taken to task, but he represented that the wavering Mahratta chiefs were 
not likely to join until the English should have obtained some decisive 
advantage. Egerton, therefore, kept advancing till the 9th of January, 
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when he was only sixteen miles from Poonah, in which neighbourhood he 
was sure to meet Goddard in a very few days. But here a halt was 
suddenly ordered, for a large army of Mahratta horse was seen in front, 

Unfortunately for the credit of the expedition, the Bombay government 
had sent two civil commissioners into the field with Egerton. The 
civilians allowed themselves to be overcome by unmanly fears, and upon 
pretext that the subsistence of the troops would be very precarious if they 
advanced, though they had still provisions in the camp for eighteen days, 
they ordered a retreat. The Mahratta army followed them, cut to pieces 
nearly four hundred men, and carried off the greater part of the baggage 
and provisions. ‘The two commissioners fell into a state of helplessness 
and despair, and even Colonel Egerton declared it to be impossible to 
carry back the army to Bombay. The three deserved hanging ; and two 
of them (the civil commissioners) were well-nigh incurring the risk of a 
still worse fate in a Mahratta prison. A deputation was sent to the enemy 
to know upon what terms they would condescend to permit the quiet 
march of the English back to the coast. The Mahratta chiefs demanded 
that Ragoba should be delivered up to them. With this demand Colonel 
Egerton and the commissioners complied, excusing the breach of honour 
and hospitality by alleging that Ragoba had opened a correspondence 
with the enemy. When the Mahrattas got Ragoba into their hands, they 
asked another price for permitting the retreat, and this was nothing less 
than a new treaty, by which the English should agree to give up all the 
acquisitions they had made in that part of India since the year 1756, and 
send orders to Colonel Goddard to return peaceably to Bengal. Egerton 
and the commissioners did as they were commanded, and signed a treaty 
to this effect. The Mahratta chiefs then demanded hostages, intimating 
that they must be men of importance. The irritated army recommended 
that the two commissioners should be delivered over to the barbarians, 
but it was finally arranged that two other civilians should be sent to the 
Mahratta camp. The dishonoured army was then told that it might 
pursue its march to Bombay without fear of molestation. 

In the mean while Goddard was advancing upon Poonah in the full 
confidence that he should meet Egerton and his forces near that city, 
but he soon heard rumours of the unfortunate convention of Worgaum ; 
and it was, moreover, reported that an army of twenty thousand Mahratta 
horse were assembled to disturb his march. This determined him to make 
for Burhampore (or Boorhanpore), the ancient capital of the province of 
Candeish. It is one of the largest and best built cities in the Deccan, 
most of the houses being built of brick, many three stories high, and 
roofed with tiles, and is situated on a fine plain on the north-west bank 
of the river Taptee. In his approach to it he had a view of Aseergurh, 
an impregnable rock-fortress, visible to the distance of twenty miles on 
all sides. The appearance of the rock was very much like the Table 
Mountain, though not nearly so large, and of a triangular form. It is 
distant twelve miles north-north-east from Burhampore, and is a detached 
hill seven hundred and fifty feet high, crowned by the fortress. The 
upper hill in its greatest length from east to west is about eleven hundred 
yards, and its extreme breadth about six hundred, but the total area does 
not exceed above three hundred thousand square yards. Around the 
base of the wall enclosing the area is a sheer precipice from eighty to a 
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hundred feet perpendicular depth, and so well scarped as to leave no 
avenues of ascent except at two places. Aseergurh also possesses the 
rare advantage of an abundant supply of water, but the ravines and small 
hills surrounding greatly facilitate the approaches of an enemy. It was 
besieged by Shah Jehan in 1625, when he raised a rebellion against his 
father Jehangir, but he met with a repulse, and was compelled to submit 
to mercy. In after times this formidable stronghold kept at bay for a 
long time a British army under Generals Doveton and Malcolm, amount- 
ing to twenty thousand men, in the year 1819, and was captured after 
an obstinate resistance with the loss of two hundred and thirteen men 
killed and wounded, including eleven European officers. The loss of the 
besieged was only forty-three killed and ninety-five wounded, for the 
fought under excellent cover except from shells, and were compelled to 
surrender at last entirely owing to the havoc made in their walls by the 
effect of twenty-two heavy guns and twenty-six mortars and howitzers in 
battery during sixteen days of open trenches. The country around is 
likewise famous for its grapes, which were sold to Goddard's force at the 
rate of sixteen seers (or about twenty-two pounds’ weight) the rupee. The 
oranges they found very indifferent, and the mangoes were not yet ripe. 
Having reached Burhampore (about nine hundred and eighty miles 
from Calcutta) on the 11th of January, 1779, he was brought to a halt 
by perplexing letters and advices. By one from the field commissioners 
he was told that he must retrace his steps to Bengal, signed Carnac and 
Egerton ; by another, from the same commissioners, he was told that he 
must pay no attention to what they had said. He nobly answered that 
in obedience to the orders of the supreme council he had advanced to 
protect Bombay, and those orders he should obey. In their advices, 
however, neither the commissioners nor Egerton gave him an account, or 
even an intelligible hint, of what had befallen their Bombay army. “In 
this state of doubt Goddard remained at Burhampore till the Sth of 
February, when he learned the real state of affairs. Happily he was no 
Egerton, and had no commissioners with him. He resoived not to be 
bound by a treaty made by fools and cowards, who had no right to 
include him in their disgrace; he would bravely continue his march to 
the western coast, avoiding Poonah, and making direct for Surat, where 
he would be in an English settlement, with the sea open to Bombay. 
But Surat was two hundred and fifty miles off, the disposition of the 
intervening country very doubtful, aud a great and increasing army of 
Mahratta horse was hovering on his rear. [is decision and rapidity, 
the discipline and orderly conduct of his Bengal native infantry, could 
alone save him from destruction or dishonour. But he and his army 
were preceded by the sweet odour of a good name. In the course of 
their long and toilsome marches from Bundlecund, no plundering, no 
excesses, no insults, or wrongs of any kind, had been permitted. Hence 
the country people flocked to supply them with provisions, and to render 
such information and services as they could.” He left Burhampore on 
the 6th February, and reached Surat on the 25th of the same month, 
including a halt cf two or three days. His route through this last part 
of his march, after quitting Burhampore, “lay in the most fertile and 
best cultivated fields of Western India, thickly dotted over with open 
villages and defenceless towns; but here, too, the same strict morality 
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without paying for it, and the army was consequently befriended, and 
always well provided by the native inhabitants. Goddard and his army 

erformed the two hundred and fifty miles (or more) of the last part of 
his march in nineteen days, and entered Surat amidst acclamations, 
They had achieved a triumph more valuable than any victory; they had 
left a moral impression which could not be soon effaced, and which was 
scarcely overrated by Hastings. ‘ Be sure,’ wrote the governor-general 
to one of the directors, ‘that the successful and steady progress of a part 
—and that known to be but a small part—of the military force of Bengal 
from the Jumka to Surat has contributed more than perhaps our more 
splendid achievements to augment our military reputation, and to confirm 
the ascendant of our influence over all the powers of Hindustan. To 
them as to ourselves the attempt appeared astonishing and impracticable, 
because it had never before been made or suggested. It has shown what 
the British are capable of effecting.’ ’’* 

The supreme council, to express their sense of his merit, sent him a 
brevet of brigadier-general, and gave him full power of treating with the 
Mahratta court. 

No sooner had he arrived at Surat than he fixed on a healthy spot for his 

army, in order to recruit after the fatigues of the march. He then set out 
for Bombay, to concert with that presidency the plan of the campaign. It 
would not be responsible for it, yet agreed to furnish him with assistance, 
and accordingly supplied him with four companies of Europeans, and two 
battalions of Sepoys, commanded by Colonel Hartley. “ Ragoba, that 
man of many adventures, escaped from his confinement at Poonah, and 
took refuge with the English at Surat. Goddard proposed an amicable 
treaty with the Poonah confederacy, upon the basis that they should annul 
the dishonourable treaty extorted from Egerton and the commissioners, 
and renounce all connexion with the French. The Mahratta chiefs 
required, as a preliminary, that Ragoba should be given up, and Salsette 
restored. Goddard would have been blown from a cannon’s mouth first.” 
He returned to Surat, and immediately set his army in motion on the Ist 
of January, 1780. In a few days he reduced the fortress of Dubboi, a 
large town about thirty-eight miles north-east from Baroach, and carried 
by storm the important city of Ahmedabad, the ancient capital of the pro- 
vince of Guzerat. Let me here add (says Pennant) that the gallant 
Hartley had the conduct of that dangerous part of the service. ‘The 
eause of the general was to support Futteh Singh, the rightful heir to 
part of that province, in some degree usurped by the Mahratta govern- 
ment of Poonah. Futteh Singh was immediately put in possession of the 
conquered city. 

As soon as the Mahrattas heard of Goddard’s having laid siege to it, 
they marched to its relief with a considerable force, but on their way 
heard that it was taken. He was then recalled in the direction of Surat, 
by intelligence that a Mahratta army forty thousand strong, under the 
two great chiefs, Scindiah and Holkar, was approaching that city. ‘The 
Mahrattas continued, sometimes approaching the British, and then sud- 
denly slackening their pace, as if to avoid a too close collision. They 
seemed, indeed, to be much in the same state of mind as that described 
by Admiral Hawke of the French previous to the action of the 20th 
November, 1759—* afraid to fight, and ashamed to run away.” On the 

* Letter to Mr. Sullivan, as given by Gleig in his “ Memoirs.” 
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4th of March, Goddard came close up with them, and would have com- 
menced the attack that very night if the Mahrattas had not liberated the 
two English hostages and sent them to his camp with a naqueel, or agent, 
to open fresh negotiations. Finding, however, that they were only seek- 
ing to gain time until the setting in of the rains, Goddard tore up their 
papers and put his troops in motion. 

As the army of the enemy was all cavalry, Scindiah and Holkar were 
enabled for many days to avoid an attack. At length they encamped 
near Baroda, a town possessing a strong fortress, and the capital and 
residence of the Guicowar Futteh Singh, who ruled the whole northern 
part of Guzerat, and is distant about sixty-nine miles north-east of Surat. 
The intent of the Mahratta force was to distress Goddard, by depriving 
him of forage and provision, which their clouds of horse enabled them to 
do to a great extent with impunity. This he ended, however, by a deci- 
sive stroke on the 3rd of April. He set out at two in the morning, with 
a select part of his army, and, after marching seven miles, penetrated to 
the very centre of the enemy’s camp undiscovered, and forthwith began 
his attack. After a vain and confused opposition the enemy fled to a 
neighbouring position, where, however, Goddard renewed the charge, and 
pressed them home, when the whole army of forty thousand men fled, 
entirely routed from the field, and left him master of the surrounding 
country. Of his little force he had not more than twenty killed and 
wounded. By this victory he was now left undisputed master of the 
whole country between the mountains and the sea. 

Thus was the disgrace of Worgaum most effectually done away. The 
general returned towards Bombay, and on the 1th of December, in the 
same year, captured Bassein, the island of Salsette, and several other 
places. In 1781 he made an expedition towards Poonah, and trod in 
nearly the same steps as Egerton and his field-commissioners in 1778, 
when he found himself opposed to an army of seventy thousand. He was, 
in consequence, obliged to retreat, but did so with so much judgment, and 
such little loss, as to astonish the enemy, who, after being frequently re- 
pulsed with immense slaughter, left him to pursue his march unmolested. 

His celebrated march across the continent has been variously estimated 
at from eight hundred to fifteen hundred miles, according to the different 
modes of computing it. From Calpee to Surat the distance is about eight 
hundred miles, and by adding the marches to Ahmedabad, Bassein, and 
Baroda, and thence up the ghauts to Poonah, a far greater length may be 
made; but to confine oneself to the march itself, it exceeded eight hundred 
miles, and for the greater part of the way through the heart of the 
enemy’s country, with a large hostile force hanging on the rear, and 
watching every opportunity of harassing them; often suffering from want 
of provisions, and always under a burning sun at the hottest period of the 
year, or in the teeth of adeluging monsoon. In such an advance to the de- 
fence of his countrymen he had all the difficulties of a retreat. What Justin 
remarks on the march of the ten thousand Greeks may with exact justice 
be applied with reference to this distinguished exertion of his abilities in 
the conduct of his brave legion: “ Post mortem Cyri neque armis vinci, 
neque dolo capi potuerunt ; revertentesque inter tot indomitas nationes, 
et barbaros gentes, per tanta itineris spatia, virtute se usque terminos 
patrize defenderunt.” 

After his expedition to Poonah the general returned to Bombay, and in 
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1781 prepared a plan of operations for the ensuing campaign, and laid it 
before the select committee of the Bombay presidency, who concurred in 
its expediency, and sent to the government of Bengal for its sanction. 
But there was something preparatory to be done. Such was the spirit 
and zeal of Goddard that he sailed there in person at the most tempestuous 
time of the year. He next effected a meeting with Futteh Singh, 
Guicowar of Guzerat, and obtained from him a body of five thousand 
horse, and made every disposition for opening the campaign. But new 
plans were adopted at Bengal, and the general had the mortification to 
find his own totally frustrated ; for at this time all the means and re- 
sources which Hastings could command were called for at Madras, where 
the Mysoreans were again in the field, and threatened the subversion of 
the English power on the coast of Coromandel. All minor considera- 
tions, therefore, had to give place to this great and pressing danger. 
Peace was concluded with the Mahratta Scindiah, and the brave and 
daring Popham was called down from the Jumna. And well knowing 
now, since Goddard’s progress to Surat, that native troops might be 
trusted on the longest marches, Hastings, early in the year 1781, started 
Colonel Pearse from Calcutta with five small regiments of native infantry, 
some native cavalry, and a miniature train of artillery, to find or force his 
way through Cuttack, the Northern Circars, and half of the Carnatice—a 
distance of more than eleven hundred miles, and through a country cut 
up by many rivers, which had all to be crossed in their broadest and 
deepest parts. 

Pearse and his gallant Bengal detachment behaved quite as well as 
Goddard and his little native army; they overcame all obstacles, made 
friends on their route, and reached Madras at a most critical juncture, 
and proved eminently useful when there, particularly in the attack on the 
French lines at Caddalore, in 1783. 

“There are no difficulties,” said Hastings, subsequently, to God- 
dard’s corps, on its return, after an absence of five years of most active 
service from home—“ there are no difficulties which the true spirit of 
military enterprise is not capable of surmounting.” 

Our tale is told. But to any one who has followed the narrator thus 
far, it may not be ungrateful to accompany the hero of the piece to the 
close of his career. General Goddard continued at Bombay, in a de- 
clining state of health, worn out by the fatigues and exposure which he 
had endured in his famous march, and his various subsequent campaigns, 
and perhaps somewhat agitated at being obliged to forego the comple- 
tion of his sanguine designs. [His ardent and enterprising spirit made 
him eager to take the field upon every occasion, and the hardship to 
which he exposed himself speedily contributed to destroy a constitution 
naturally delicate, and to put a premature period to his life, He sailed 
for Europe early in the year 1783, and arrived at Falmouth in a most 
weak state. The commanding officer at Pendennis Castle happened to 
be a fellow-soldier of his in the Carnatic campaigns, and he instantly re- 
moved him into the castle, and gave his friend al! the relief in his power. 
But in vain. He expired ten days after his arrival, on July 7, at the 
early age of thirty-nine, and was interred at Eltham, in Kent, in a vault 
belonging to his relative, Lady James (also a Goddard), and which was 
expressly designed by her for the reception of the remains of her de- 
parted relatives. The general was of a respectable family in Wiltshire : 
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he devoted himself to a military life at a very early age; went to India 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and was ee in almost every im- 
portant occasion ; in the first instance on the coast of Coromandel, under 
those great masters Coote and Lawrence ; and subsequently in the presi- 
dency of Bengal, during a period of twenty years, where he finally had 
the honour of bringing to a most glorious termination—as above related 
—the arduous march across the continent of India, the first experiment 
of the kind with native troops. Few have quitted life at so early a 
period with so high a character and with equal distinction—brave, gene- 
rous, and disinterested ; equally as great in planning his designs in the 
cabinet as active and successful in their execution. The following extract 
from one of his letters to a friend, manifesting as it does the purity and 
nobleness of his mind, will appropriately close these few reflections : 
“T have quitted the diamond mines,” he writes, “ without possessing 
myself of a trinket, and shall use the same conduct throughout the ex- 
pedition, hopeful of preserving the honour of the army and my own re- 
putation, and, what I hold most dear, the fame and character of the 
man (Mr. Hastings) which is so much connected with the event of my 
operations.” 


A SUPPER AT ALEXANDRE DUMAS’S AT BRUSSELS.* 


M. Emite Descuanev has for some time past been contributing a 
very pleasant series of papers, entitled “‘ Par Monts et par Vaux,” to the 
Journal des Débats. ‘They were descriptive of excursions in Berry, in 
Dauphiny, and in Savoy; in Switzerland and Alsatia; as also more 
distant trips in Spain and Belgium, as well as a detailed account of the 
gorges of the Reuse and the Val de Travers. They have now been 
gathered together in one volume, under the title as below, and of which 
we propose to ourselves to give a critical account at an early opportunity. 
In the mean time, we extract the following sketch of a supper given by the 
renowned romancist Alexandre Dumas at Brussels, in order to give some 
idea of the character of the work, and of the author’s felicitous style. 

There was high festival at the house of the author of “ Monte Christo” 
last night. Last night, or this morning—for when I left the little house 
in the Boulevard Waterloo the first beams of daylight were effacing 
the lamps of the gate “ Louise”—and soon afterwards the clock of Saint 
Jacques sur Caudenberg struck four. 

It is almost always thus with Alexandre Dumas. His friends know 
that when he says to you, “ Come and take a cup of tea, Friday evening,” 
it is the same thing as if he said to you, “ Come and sup with me on 
Saturday, between midnight and three o’clock in the morning.” 

Those who have read his ‘“‘ Memoirs” cannot but be aware of his par- 
tiality for suppers. 

At eleven o’clock in the evening, when one is free from the cares of 
the day, when one knows that one has still six or eight hours which may 
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be enjoyed between the day that is flying and the one that succeeds 
it ; when one is seated at a well-served table, with a fair neighbour at 
one’s elbow, and lights and flowers to excite the senses, the mind allows 
itself to be carried away, while still awake, into the realm of dreams, and 
it is then that it attains the culminating point of its vivacity and its 
exaltation. Not only has one at supper more intelligence than at other 
times, but one has quite a different kind of wit. I am sure that most 
of the good things of the eighteenth century were said at supper. 

No more suppers! And the utter loss in consequence of the wit 
which one had in supping. 

Yesterday, then, at eleven o'clock in the evening, a crowd of artists, 
literary, and even learned men, as also of pretty women, friends of the 
poet-romancer, crowded the ground floor, which, decorated for their re- 
ception, was dazzling to contemplate. 

The most beautiful gilt medizval statuettes, works of modern fancy, 
detached themselves all round from the garnet-hued paper-hangings, 
which were here and there soberly relieved by great golden nails; whilst 
on the vast chimney the antique ‘“ Thief,’ in bronze, four to five feet 
in height, raising up its arms between two immense china vases flowing 
over with flowers and leaves, heaths and creepers, seemed to applaud the 
great Venus of Milo, who, white and serene, stood opposite to him on 
the top of a sculptured pedestal dominating all the other statues. 

An oaken frieze extended from the floor to the height of the elbow all 
round beneath the garnet-hued paper-hangings, on one side of which was 
an admirable Gothic prie-Dieu with coloured sculptures of the Annun- 
ciation ; on the other a side-table loaded with bronzes of Barye, crystal, 
and china ; at each side an Algerian divan, beyond oaken arm-chairs carved 
in pointed arches, and on each side of the Venus of Milo, who stood 
opposite to the fireplace, were two colossal jars full of plants and flowers. 

Ample curtains, of a deep-toned scarlet, hung before the three windows 
and the doorway. These were spoils brought away by the poet from the 
shoulders of smugglers of Malaga and of Seville, to whom they served 
as capes during the day and as beds at night. 

At short intervals from one another, and near the ceiling, were hung 
—and these were the most interesting peculiarities of the place—little 
escutcheons in relief, representing the coats-of-arms, real or imaginary, 
of the principal contemporary poets of France: 

Chateaubriand, gules, with innumerable fleurs-de-lis, with this device 
given by Saint Louis to his ancestor, who was found dying on the field 
of Mansura wrapped in the folds of a French flag: Mon sang teint les 
banniéres de France. ‘ My blood dyes the banners of France.” 

Lamartine, or, with two bars, gules, a trefoil in gules, and the device, 
A la garde de Dieu! 

Victor Hugo, with his double escutcheon, one his family one, the other 
won by him; the family one, sable, with chief argent and two martlets 
passant, and this device, Hierro, “Iron ;” and that won on the battle- 
field, and brought by his father from Spain, quartered in cross, a golden 
sword with three golden stars in the first quarter, walled bridge in the 
second—a memorial of the bridge of Saragossa defended by General Hugo 
—a steed prancing in the third, and a mural crown in the fourth. 

Charles Nodier, argent, with azure fesses, two pine-apples, one in the 
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chief, the other at the point, with a device that well depicts the man: 
Video nec invideo, 

Lastly, over the mirror, the double escutcheon of Alexandre Dumas, 
the one his family coat-of-arms, the other a fancy escutcheon (a descrip- 
tion of arms not classed in ordinary works on heraldry, being neither of 
dominion, pretension, concession, community, patronage, family, alliance, 
or succession); that of the family, azure, with three golden eagles, placed 
two below and one above, with a ring heart-shaped, argent; that of 
“fancy ” reminding one at once, b; the pyramid, of the campaign in 
Egypt, in which General Dumas cotkmanded the cavalry ; and by three 
horses’ heads, sable, placed on a bar, argent, of the three horses which 
the general had killed under him at the siege of Mantua. 

Above all this, a sky of Spain or Italy, of a deep yet limpid azure, and 
dotted with golden stars that figured the principal constellations, imparted 
a subdued tone of splendour to the ceiling. 

In the centre of the floor, covered with a great Java mat, with many 
coloured designs, was extended the terrible spoils of a great white bear of 
the icy ocean, that had perhaps seen the brave and unfortunate Sir John 
Franklin pass by under the Arctic Pole. 

And then, over all these beautiful things, imagine floods of light 
poured forth from lamps of all forms and by myriads of wax-candles : 
modern lamps with arabesques, antique candelabras, in the style of 
Louis XIII., fixed to reflecting mirrors; in the centre a lustre of 
Bohemian glass, with leaves of green enamel, and lotus-flowers in opal 
with golden stems. 

There it was that we chatted, waiting for the arrival of La Petra 
Camara, who at that very moment was receiving at the Théatre du 
Vaudeville her last shower of bouquets, her last avalanche of bravos, and 
who was expected thence, still vibrating with applause, and all embalmed. 

We chatted there, as | have said, and most assuredly, if conversation 
had disappeared from the earth, real intelligent conversation—conversa- 
tion that is at once witty, capricious, sparkling, and electrical—it was at 
Alexandre Dumas’s that it would have been found again. 

In addition to this grand saloon on the ground floor, there was on the 
first floor a small apartment with white Cashmere curtains and divan, only 
lit up with wax-candles to impart greater softness, for the use of solitary 
dreamers or of mysterious couples, and there, by its side, and opening 
upon it, was an alcove of Persian shawl stuff, in which was suspended a 
single lamp of opal, giving forth a veiled yet diaphanous light, like a 
moou’s ray imprisoned in a white vase. On the opposite side was another 
little boudoir in green and gold, with a divan of a cherry-coloured shawl 
pattern, as warm and luxurious as the other was cool and melancholy. 

The Spanish dancers arrived at half-past eleven o’clock. At their head 
was La Petra Camara, and her sister Anna, with Guerrero; La Petra, 
handsomer and even younger than at the theatre, contrary to what is 
generally the case; Anna, a marvellous type, mixture of the Andalusian 
and the Arab; Guerrero, as graceful and lively in his spirit as in his 
dancing ; all alike sparkling and fairy-like in their variegated costumes. 
They were received with bravos, and the Amphitryon, taking advantage 
of his privileges, kissed La Petra’s hand, ' 

The reception over, we proceeded to the Salle de Comédie. It had 
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been got up by Séchan—Séchan, the wonderful painter, who had just 
transformed the Théatre de la Monnaie, since destroyed by fire. With 
the labour of only a few hours he had improvised a little stage with lights 
and curtain, after the fashion of a theatre for marionettes ; the most 
primitive and the readiest of all equipments, and he had himself painted 
the scene. Henry Mounier was, with the kind assistance of a few artists, 
to play “‘ La Famille Improvisée,” his chef-d’ceuvre, his creation. Dumas, 
with a charming forethought for his Andalusian guests, had an analysis 
of the play distributed among them in Spanish. Here is a copy of one 
of these programmes : 
La Famille Improvisée 
Comédie—Vaudeville en un acte, 
Par M. Henry Monnier— Décor de M. Séchan. 
M. Henry Monnier 
Remplira cing réles de différents caractéres qu’il a eréés d Paris. 
Les autres roles seront joués par 
MM. Pescheux, Rey, et MMes. Achille, ‘Thierry et Marie. 

Adolfo Coquerel esta 4 punto de casarse con ia Seiiorita Eulalia Amelin ; pero 
el ha prometido dar su mano 4 otra mujer, y declara su posicion embarazosa 4 su 
amigo Alberto, jéven y espiritual pintor. Este, con objeto de hacer imposible 4 
los ojos del Seiior y la Sefiora Amelin la union proyectada, improvisa una 
familia insoportable 4 Adolfo Coquerel, apareciendo bajo diverses disfraces. 

Needless to say, that Monnier was, as he always is, admirable in spirit 
and intelligence, and astounding in his variety when representing five 
different persons, and that he was ably seconded. 

Only one incident of a domestic character came, not to trouble but to 
further enliven the representation of this comedy. At the time when 
Monnier, a few minutes after having played the part of Coquerel, had to 
reappear in the costume of Joseph Prudhomme, “ pupil of Brard and of 
Saint Omer, sworn expert to the courts and tribunals,” he did not appear 
for a second or two, when Pescheux, who cumulated the functions of 
manager, which he is in the habit of filling with so much good taste at 
the theatre of the Galleries Saint Hubert, with the part of M. Amelin, 
came forward to announce to the assembly “that M. Henry Monnier, 
having imbibed a considerable quantity of faro during the past four months 
of his residence in Brussels, could not get into M. Prudhomme’s black 
trousers as expeditiously as was necessary.” A salvo of applause greeted 
M. Pescheux’s explanation, and another salvo bombarded M. Prudhomme 
himself when he made his appearance a minute afterwards. 

The piece concluded and the curtain down, all the artists were called 
for, and had to appear before the foot-lights—a row of blazing wax- 
candles: Moliére had only tallow ! 

Just as every one was about to rise, the curtain drew up again, and an- 
other announcement was made, namely, that the supper-table not being 
yet quite ready, two amateurs would, in order to give time for the oysters 
to be opened, the one recite, and the other listen to, the story of 
“ Théraméne.” 

And, in effect, Theseus soon made his appearance, accompanied by the 
king of confidants, both in fancy costumes still more improvised than the 
rest. Théraméne would have passed very well for the Turk with spec- 
tacles, who sells dates on the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, and Theseus for 
a fireman of the epoch of the Renaissance, when “ pompiers” were not 
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yet in existence—an impossible fireman, with a helmet overshadowed by 
great peacock feathers, drooping as if with paternal grief. Théraméne 
recited the death of Hippolyte in Franco-Marollian patois. Thus modified, 
this recital would have assumed, even in the eyes of Racine himself, an 
unforeseen aspect. Finally it was found—pro pudor !—that the piece, 
including the monster covered with yellow scales, was not wanting in 
gaiety. 

But it is time to go to supper: the oysters are opened. Let us leave 
the Salle de Comédie, and descend into the little winter garden, which the 
poet had constructed and decorated, where was before the court-yard of 
the house. Figure to yourself a light dome of glass, clothed with 
graceful climbers and creepers, tropical plants with exotic flowers; amid 
which humming-birds flitted to and fro, whilst nightingales warbled in 
the leaves; burning lamps and candelabra twisting their golden branches 
amidst the foliage ; and lastly, beneath this vault of light and verdure, a 
feast of Belshazzar. 

Supper was laid for sixty ; the long table filled the winter garden and 
the vestibule that preceded it, and which was adorned with Chinese 
lanterns, Japanese vases, cabinets of lacquer, yataghans, knives, and other 
arms. But instead of the sixty guests that were expected, some eighty 
to a hundred had come. It is always so at Alexandre Dumas’s, where 
each a has a right to bring his friends to do honour to the French 
proverb. 

This, however, only added to the fun, as it necessitated that another 
little table should be improvised besides the great one. And if you had 
only seen the amiable children that were seated at that little table! They 
were artists of renown and literary humorists, who were always com- 
plaining that they were forgotten, when such was not the case. Rug- 
gieri, whose admirable fireworks had been applauded by the whole popu- 
lation of Brussels the previous evening, distinguished himself over all by 
his animation, his appetite, and his frank gaiety ; it was another firework, 
as dazzling as the first, that he let off at the supper-table. 

The great table had the good fortune to possess all the ladies— Belgian, 
French, and Spanish—and they did justice to their host’s hospitality. The 
viands, the patés, the fish, the melons, the dishes of fruit and flowers, 
circulated with a wondrous profusion. Rhine wines were poured out in 
floods, as an accompaniment to oysters of Ostend; the Beaume did duty 
to a nearly similar extent to the patés d’Amiens; champagne frappé 
attended upon the lobsters ; whilst the grapes of Malaga and the oranges 
of Valence were kept company by the golden vintages of Xeres, Val de 
Penas, Rota, and Pajarete, compatriots of the savoury fruits and of the 
sejiores and of the sefioras, who were imbibing them in our company! 

As our Spanish guests were not versed in the French language, and 
among us only two or three knew a few words of Spanish, the funniest 
conversation that can possibly be imagined resulted; it was a mixture 
of hybrid French and presumptuous Castilian, enough to make one die 
with laughter ! 

I had for neighbour the Seiiorita Gabriela, and opposite me the 
Sejiorita Justa, two charming girls of from fourteen to sixteen years of 
age, with whom I blundered away at Andalusian to the very best of my 
powers: muy nevada! hermosa ojos! muy buenos !—calling to my aid 
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all my reminiscenses of Burgos, of Madrid, of Granada, and of Malaga, 
las corridas de toros, the Buen-Retiro, the Alhambra, la sierra del sol, 
and opposite to it the Albayein, all pierced with holes, filled with gitanos 
and gitanas, a kind of aérial Cour des Miracles, in relief, instead of 
being in a concavity, as was that of old Paris; and all that a little Ma- 
drilégne, pale as milk, who was named Pepa, and a little Malagaise, 
colour of olive, who was called Encarnacion, had taught me of the 
Spanish language. 

As to the Petra Camara, our host had, by his right of seignoralty, 
monopolised her, and had placed her at his right hand. What he said to 
her I do not know. 

Her voice, besides, as well as ours, I mean that of the Sefiorita Ga- 
briela and mine, were extinguished in the general conversation, which 
gradually rose to a splendid diapason, reminding one with greater ele- 
gance, but not less energy, of the dazzling chapter of Gargantua eu- 
titled “* Les propous des buveurs!”’ or the orgie of La Peau de chagrin. 
Toasts crossed one another in every direction. The health of the artists 
present, Madou, Stevens, Slingeneyer, Fraikin, were drunk ; the great 
poets absent were toasted; and the name of Victor Hugo was saluted by 
three cheers. The Belgian and French artists drank to the Spanish 
artists, and the Spanish artists drank to the French and Belgian artists, 
till it became a confusion of enthusiasm and a tower of Babel of 
hurrahs. 

And yet all this was nothing compared with what was to follow. 

That which was to follow was a dance—a Hispano-Andalusian dance 
by Petra Camara and Guerrero, not their theatrical dance—official, re- 
vised and corrected—but their indigenous and real dance, with all its 
graces and all its daring, with all its improvisations, all its caprices, all 
its inebrieties. 

After issuing forth from the table, and after having wandered a short 
time in the rooms, after having admired the fine paintings that I have 
not yet spoken about—the Hamlet of Eugéne Delacroix: Hamlet con- 
versing with Horatio in the graveyard, and holding the skull of poor 
Yorick; and then another page of the same great artist, not less precious, 
Tasso in the lunatic asylum—there are faces of madmen in it that make 
one shudder ; and then a Decamps, and next a Slingeneyer ;—after this 
kind of between acts, every one returned to the great room, summoned 
by the sound of castanets and of guitars, which were accompanying those 
melancholy and guttural chants which the Arabs have legacied to Spain; 
the dancers had taken their places in the centre of the room, whence 
the great white bear from the Polar seas, which would embarrass their 
little feet, had been removed; the company were grouped around, the 
ladies seated on the divans and the arm-chairs, the gentlemen seated on 
the ground, Turkish fashion—real front stalls at such an exhibition as 
this!—and now the whirlwind begins. . . . 

First came a pas de deux: Guerrero and Petra. This dance, in which 
the hands clasp, shoulders touch, and breaths commingle, is the fandango. 
Scarcely have they taken a few steps than every one present began to 
applaud. This gave to them new enthusiasm, and they bounded in the air, 
till fatigued and out of breath they fell exhausted on a divan, where, 
without knowing it, they formed a true picture of Murillo. 

This was followed by another dance of four, in which the ladies footed 
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it like Arab women upon a carpet of Tripoli. It was called the 
“ Zapatéado.” The clattering of the feet of all present, men and women, 
accompanied those of the dancers. I almost anticipated the moment 
when the spectators, no longer able to restrain themselves, would rush to 
zapatéader in their turn. 

Then came a dance of eight, in which the sombreros flew beneath the 
dancers’ feet. This was the “Ole,” the essentially national dance of 
Seville and of Granada. Whilst the castanets augmented in vigour, the 
guitars and the singers, by a contrast which singularly impressed the 
senses, grew more and more melancholy: it was the incurable sorrow of 
the Oriental fatalist mingling itself with all the intoxication of plea- 
surable excitement. Luckily, the excitement carried the day ; the shouts 
of the spectators provoked those of the dancers; they were no longer 
eight, they were twelve; they were no longer twelve, they kept on multi- 
plying; all the seiiores and all the sefioras rushing forth from all sides, 
meeting, flying away, crossing one another, till the whole house 
threatened to fall down with the weight of frenzied applause. 

All these dances have been described by the giver of the entertainment 
with so much colour and brilliancy, that I cannot speak of them after him. 
I must content myself, then, with quoting a few of his words: 

“ This dance is incapable of description ; nothing can give an idea of 
it, neither pen nor pencil: the pen has no colour, the pencil no move- 
mevt. Those torsions of the back, those tossings of the head, those 
flamboyant looks which only belong to those daughters of the sun who 
are called Andalusians, can neither be depicted nor narrated. There is 
also this that is remarkable, which is, that all these movements, so strange, 
so unknown, so unheard-of, to us, are voluptuous without being libidinous, 
just as an antique statue is naked without being indecent.” 

It was half-past three, and they were still dancing; they would have 
been dancing yet, and not one of those present would have thought of 
anything else than of applauding with loud shouts, or pouring out cham- 
pagne to the dancers in the interval of the different figures. 

But the mother of Petra and of Anna Camara—an admirable type, 
like her daughters—was beginning, probably from her advanced years, to 
find the night long: she rose up, and we did the same. It was, alas! 
the signal for departure. 

The excited crowd began then to disperse, but not without having first 
executed a few rounds of Hispano-Franco-German waltzes. 

One by one, however, the last disappeared, with regret, by the pale 
dawn of day. 

As to Alexandre Dumas, the indefatigable workman, the sleepless 
writer, he ascended, after bidding us farewell, to his little study, to put 
the last touch to the fourth act of “‘ La Jeunesse de Louis XIV.,” which 
he had to read the next day at one o’clock at the Comédie Frangaise, at 
Paris. He had still another day to complete the fifth act. 

Of all the festivals that he improvised in his charming little house on 
the Boulevard de Waterloo, the one we have here attempted to describe 
was the most striking, for the variety of elements of which it was com- 
posed. It was a real Arabian Night’s Entertainment, but one in which 
the arts of the West were superadded to the fancies of the East, and where 
one saw the glories of the North cross their rays with the beams of the 
beauties of the South. 
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THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON: 
OR, CITY LIFE IN THE LAST CENTURY.* 


By Harrison 


Book the Fifth. 


THE EASTER BANQUET. 


THE approaches to the grand portal were covered with awnings. 
Both flights of steps were so crowded with richly-dressed persons 
of both sexes, that access to the great doorway was a work of some 
; difficulty. However, our friends reached it at last. 
i Here were stationed on either side the Lord Mayor’s beadles in 
i their state liveries, holding their silver-headed staves, other staves- 
men, some officers of the City militia, and two officers of the house- 
hold, bearing white wands, Within the portal, and at the entrance 
to the vestibule, stood the senior City Marshal in his full habili- 
ments, the junior City Marshal, various officers of the household 
in full dress, the Lord Mayor's barge-master in his state dress, the 
| watermen carrying their colours, seven trumpeters in embroidered 
i frocks, holding clarions fringed with gold, the Lord Mayor's three 
carvers, the Lord Mayor’s coachman, Mr. Kelk, in his state 
livery, the postilions in their tight buckskins and black velvet 
{ caps, adorned with Sir Gresham’s crest, and a whole array of tall 
footmen in state liveries. 

Besides these, and many others whom we have not time to par- 
ticularise, there was a grand military band, with a guard of honour, 
ff consisting of a company of Grenadiers, in their tall caps and full 
f regimentals, drawn up in two lines along the vestibule. 

What with the numerous guests constantly pm in and 
passing on, the various functionaries belonging to the Lord Mayor’s 
household, and the guard of honour, with the officers belonging to 
1 it, the saloon, spacious as it is, looked thronged, and presented a 
very imposing spectacle. To those who had never seen it on a 

similar occasion, as was the case both with Mr. Winter and old 
Crutchet, it was peculiarly striking. Here might be seen a portly 
alderman in his scarlet gown and chain ceremoniously ae 
M the prime warden of the Merchant Tailors’ Company, and his wife 
and daughters; here was another alderman, likewise in his robes, 
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and wearing his badges of office—in this case it was our ac- 
quaintance, Sir Felix Bland—paying his devoirs, in his usual 
adulatory style, to some charming court ladies; here was a group 
of deputies and common-councilmen in their mazarine blue robes, 
talking and chatting together, and passing remarks on the com- 
pany as they passed in review before them; but these were only 
om in the brilliant scene, which it would require time to examine 


Above the general buzz proceeding from the crowd, and resound- 
ing from the dome, arose the loud voices of the ushers as they 
announced the guests. The old squire gazed around him with 
wonder, not unmingled with admiration. Prepared as he was for 
a showy scene, this display of civic pomp and splendour far exceeded 
his expectations, and he began to have a higher notion of the 
dignity and importance of his brother’s office than he had previously 
entertained. ‘The sight of so many personages rather bewildered 
him, and he moved on with the stream in silence, gazing with a 
sort of awe, that rather surprised himself, at the numerous civic 
dignitaries and grandly-arrayed officers of various degrees by whom 
he was surrounded. Poor Crutchet was so dazzled by the splen- 
dour of the scene that he scarcely dared to look around. 

Descrying the party as they moved along, and chancing to be 
disengaged at the moment, Sir Felix Bland immediately made 
up to them, and seizing Mr. Winter by the hand, said, “ My dear 
sir, I’m so very happy to see you—and you, too, my dear Mr. 
Crutchet—delighted to see you here, sir—first time I’ve had that 
pleasure. Been to the Epping Hunt, I hear, my dear Mr. Winter— 
droll scene, isn’t it? But you must use your eyes, my good sir, 
and look around you. There’s the Chamberlain, and that’s the 
prime warden of the Goldsmiths’ Company with his wife, and 
that’s the City Remembrancer, with the Comptroller and the two 
Secondaries, and there’s Sir Nathaniel Nash, one of the sheriffs— 
the other sheriff, Sir John Cartwright, has just gone in.” Thus 
he rattled on, without waiting for a reply. 

In another minute the party had arrived at the entrance of a 
large room on the left of the saloon, which forms an ante-chamber 
to the principal apartments on this floor, Here a number of 
persons, who had been presented, were assembled, and here the 
guests, as they arrived, delivered their titles or names to an usher, 
who, marching to the door of an inner room, proclaimed them 
aloud, and the announcement was again and again repeated, until 
the presence-chamber was reached. 

In the middle of this noble room, arrayed in his full robes, with 
the collar of SS. round his neck, stood the Lord Mayor, and so 
full of dignity was his deportment, that even his brother, when he 
approached him, preceded by the usher, was impressed by it. On 
his lordship’s left stood the Lady Mayoress, in a rich brocade dress, 
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having a stomacher of diamonds and other ornaments. Her head- 
dress, which, in spite of the royal reproof, again towered aloft, was 
adorned with pearls, and nodded with ostrich plumes. With her 
were her two favourite daughters, both of whom were attired with 
their customary taste and splendour. Indeed, as the Duke of York 
was expected, Lady Dawes had heightened her charms to the 
utmost, and really looked very fascinating. However, neither she 
nor Mrs. Chatteris could compare in point of positive beauty with 
Milly and Prue; and though they far outshone the younger graces 
in splendour of attire, they fell short im the essentials of personal 
attraction. Though not occupying so prominent a place as the 
favourites, Milly and Prue formed part, of course, of the Lady 
Mayoress’s entourage. Dressed precisely alike, in white satin 
ornamented with pearls, they were distinguished by a taste and 
simplicity that lent them an indescribable charm, 

“No ceremony with me, my dear brother,” cried the Lord 
Mayor, holding out both hands to Mr. Winter, and preventing 
the formal bow which the latter meditated. “No ceremony,” he 
repeated. “Delighted to see you. You must take care of your- 
self, for I shan’t have much time to attend to you till later on in 
the evening.” 

“Don’t give me a thought, brother,” replied Winter. “TI shall 
do very well, I’m sure, and if I should be at a loss for anything, I 
can apply to Tradescant. Oddsflesh! how well you look,” he 
added, in a lower tone. “It’s a very fine thing to be brother to a 
Lord Mayor, and I feel myself of more consequence than I did a 
short time ago.” 

“Tt’s a very pleasant thing to have you and Lawrence with me 
on this occasion, my dear Godfrey,” replied the Lord Mayor, 
“and I can assure you that all the homage I have paid me to-day 
doesn’t yield me half the satisfaction I experience at the sight of 
you both. And now go to her ladyship, for Crutchet is waiting 
to be presented.” 

With this Winter passed on, and made his bow to the Lady 
Mayoress, who received him very graciously, while his two nieces, 
who stood near, smiled upon him most sweetly, essaying to make 
him believe they were enchanted to see him. But they were far 
too fine ladies to please the plain old gentleman, who abominated 
affectation and pretension as much as he liked simplicity and 
modesty, and he was, therefore, very glad to escape from them 
to his daughter and Milly, of whose sincerity he had no doubt, 
and whose manner and appearance yielded him unmitigated satis- 
faction. 

He was still with them when Crutchet came up. As may be 
supposed, the worthy old fellow had been most kindly received by 
the Lord Mayor, who did everything he could to set him at his 
ease, and quite succeeded in doing so; but the next moment the 
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poor fellow’s self-satisfaction was destroyed by the Lady Mayoress, 
who turned away disdainfully as he approached her, not even ac- 
knowledging his profound obeisance, while her elder daughters 
imitated her ladyship’s example. He was smarting under this rude- 
ness when he came up to Mr. Winter, who, having noticed the 
previous occurrence, would not allow him to go on till he had 
spoken to Prue and Milly, and their amiability and good nature 
speedily set him right. In another minute Tradescant and Her- 
bert joined them, and then Sir Felix, who had been showering his 
compliments upon the Lady Mayoress and her two elder daughters, 
came up, and was equally fervent in his expressions of admiration 
of the younger ladies. 

Meanwhile, the company was arriving fast, and presentation 
after presentation took place. After several distinguished per- 
sonages had been proclaimed by the usher, his Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle was announced, and the little withered, sharp-featured 
old peer, richly attired, and wearing the blue mband and star, 
tottered forward, and made his bow, with the grace of a courtier 
of George the Second’s day, to the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress. Scarcely had Newcastle retired when he was suc- 
ceeded by the Right Hon. George Grenville, principal secretary 
of state. Next came the Marquis of Rockingham, chief lord of 
the bedchamber, and then there were dukes in succession— 
namely, Devonshire, Bolton, and Portland. 

Then came a number of commoners, all of whom were distin- 
guished in some way or other, and amongst whom were our ac- 
quaintances, Wilkes, Tom Potter, Sir William Stanhope, Sir Francis 
Dashwood, and Sir Thomas Stapleton. 

Then came more peers and peeresses, pre-eminent among the 
latter being the three court beauties whom, earlier in our story, 
we had the pleasure of introducing as visitors to Guildhall— 
namely, the Duchess of Richmond and the Countesses of Pem- 
broke and Kildare. All three were superbly attired, and radiant 
with pearls and precious stones, and still maintained their supre- 
macy for grace and beauty, for no one in that large assemblage 
—and there were many charming women present—could for a 
moment compare with them. ‘Three creatures more ravishingly 
lovely cannot be imagined, and on their appearance all eyes were 
irresistibly drawn towards them. The Lord Mayor's polite atten- 
tions to them at Guildhall on the occasion of their visit, had 
made a very agreeable impression upon all three, and they showed 
by their manner how much pleased they were to see him. On his 
part, Sir Gresham could not fail to be highly gratified by their 
presence, and he said so in terms which he could not have 
employed had not the beauty of his guests called forth his ad- 
miration. 

“ Your lordship has been taking a lesson in the art of compliment 
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from that arch-professor, Sir Felix Bland, since we had last the 
pleasure of seeing you,” said the Duchess of Richmond, smiling; 
“but we really are more indebted to you than we can express for 
giving us an opportunity of witnessing another grand civic enter- 
tainment. We have a most agreeable recollection of the first, I can 
assure you.” 

And the duchess’s assurance was confirmed by the smiling looks 
of her lovely companions. 

“JT am enchanted to see your grace and their ladyships at the 
Mansion House,” replied the Lord Mayor; “ and though I cannot 
offer you the attractions held out by the presence of their Majesties 
on the former occasion, nothing shall be wanting on my part to 
render your visit agreeable, and evince my sense of the honour, and, 
I may add, the extreme pleasure you confer upon me.” 

Acknowledging this speech with a smile that a syren might have 
envied, the duchess and her companions went on; but though they 
were received by the Lady Mayoress and her elder daughters with 
an assiduity amounting to obsequiousness, they were haughty and 
distant, and the duchess completed the Lady Mayoress’s dismay 
by inquiring who those two very pretty girls were behind her— 
meaning Milly and Prue—and on being informed, at once addressed 
them, saying, in the most affable manner, that she felt sure she had 
seen them before, but couldn’t exactly tell where, adding some 
other complimentary remarks on the improvement in their ap- 
— extremely gratifying to all who heard them, save, per- 

aps to Lady Dawes and Mrs. Chatteris. 

While this was passing, other distinguished guests had arrived, 
the Duke of Manchester, her Majesty’s chamberlain; Lord Can- 
tilupe, vice-chamberlain; and the Earl of Harcourt, master of the 
horse. Amongst the peeresses were the Duchesses of Ancaster and 
Hamilton, and the Countesses of Effingham and Egremont. Next 
came Lord Sandwich, and then some eminent lawyers; after which 
a general sensation was created by the arrival of the Earl of Bute, 
who had just obtained the post he had so long coveted, of first 
lord of the treasury. 

The new prime minister attracted all eyes as he entered the 
room. Attired, as usual, in black velvet, trimmed with silver, 
and wearing the blue riband and star, Lord Bute presented a 
very stately appearance, and, as if conscious of the additional 
importance he had recently acquired, he advanced very majes- 
tically and slowly towards the Lord Mayor, as if expecting his 
lordship to come forward to mect him. But Sir Gresham did 
not move, but awaiting the earl’s approach, returned his cere- 
monious bow with a dignity equal to his own. With the prime 
minister came his confidant, Lord Melcomb, who had helped 
him to his present eminent position, and who looked even more 
self-sufficient and contemptuous than the Favourite. 
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“T am happy to tell you, my Lord Mayor,” observed Bute, “ that 
I have reached the City without molestation. From former ex- 
perience, I was under some little apprehension of rude treatment 
on this side of Temple-bar. But I have met with none. Mr. Pitt, 
I believe, does not dine with your lordship. Perhaps,” he added, 
with some significance, “his absence may account for the quietude 
of the mob.” 

“Tf Mr. Pitt had honoured me with his company, my lord, he 
might have been cheered on his way hither,” rejoined the Lord 
Mayor, “since it is utterly impossible to repress the enthusiasm 
my fellow-citizens feel for him. But I am glad to learn from your 
lordship that they are better able than they were to control their 
feelings of displeasure.” 

To this rejoinder, though secretly annoyed by it, Bute didn’t 
deem it advisable to make a reply, but turning to the Lady 


Mayoress, bowed to her in a stiff and stately manner, while Lord 
Mahood shook out a cloud of powder from lie enormous periwig, 
as he bent ceremoniously to Sir Gresham. 

A seasonable relief was offered at this moment by the arrival 
of the royal Dukes, as was proclaimed by the striking up of the 
national anthem by the military band stationed in the saloon, as 
well as by the grounding of arms by the guard, the sound of 
which could be Fiatinetly heard. Whereupon the Lord Mayor, 
attended by the sheriffs and some of the aldermen, went to meet 
his royal guests, and encountered them in the vestibule. 

The Duke of Cumberland looked somewhat better than he did 
when he visited Guildhall, but his features were still bloated and 
distorted, and he walked with difficulty. His speech being slightly 
affected, it was difficult to make out what he said, and his gruff 
tones and sullen manner left it generally doubtful whether he 
was pleased or the reverse. This was certainly the case on the 
present occasion, for he put out his hand to the Lord Mayor, 
and then drew it quickly back as if hurt by the pressure, growl- 
ing at the same time like a mastiff with a sore paw. 

Vary different from that of his uncle was the deportment of the 
Duke of York. Shaking hands heartily with the Lord Mayor, he 
bowed graciously to the sheriffs and aldermen, and conversed most 
affably with every one around him. He was magnificently dressed 
in a coat of gold brocade, turned up with silk, and embroidered 
with large flowers in silver and colours, and having diamond buttons. 
His ruffles were of the finest point-lace; and he wore a diamond 
solitaire, with brilliants at the knee and in his shoes. 

Conductipg his royal guests to the inner chamber, the Lord 
Mayor presented them to the Lady Mayoress, and as soon as this 
ceremony was gone through, the gallant young Duke addressed 
himself to Lady Dawes, who was now made supremely happy. 


Little time, however, was allowed for conversation of any sort, for 
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dinner being announced, the doors communicating with the saloon 
were thrown open, whereupon the Lord Mayor offered his arm to 
the Duchess of Richmond, and led her forth. 

The Duke of Cumberland followed with the Lady Mayoress, 
and Lady Dawes, to her infinite delight, fell to the care of the 
Duke of York. 

Before this, all the guests had been informed by the master 
of the ceremonies and other officials whom they were to take 
to dinner, and where they were to sit, so that no delay or con- 
fusion occurred, but all went according to their degrees, and 
in the order prescribed. Prue, we may mention, was consigned 
to Tradescant, and Milly to Herbert; but no lady was allotted to 
Mr. Winter, a deprivation, we are sorry to say, that did not give 
him much concern. 

Preceded by the trumpeters blowing lively flourishes, by ushers 
and gentlemen of the household bearing white wands, by the 
swordbearer and macebearer, the Lord Mayor ushered his guests 
into the Egyptian Hall, and proceeded towards the upper table 
at the eastern end of the room. 

Besides the elevated table appropriated to the Lord Mayor, his 
most important guests, and the chief civic dignitaries, three other 
tables, allotted to the general company, ran down nearly the whole 
length of the hall. In the midst of the upper table, and opposite 
the throne-like chairs destined for the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress, stood a large silver-gilt plateau, comprising a beautiful 
group of figures, the chief of which, a very graceful woman, 
crowned with turrets, and bearing a shield graven with the Cit 
arms, was intended to represent the city of London. Besides this 
splendid centre-piece the whole table was covered with costl 
dishes, salvers, and flagons, of rare workmanship. On a hig 
beaufet at the back was another grand display of gilt salvers, plate, 
and drinking-vessels. 

The three lower tables were also handsomely ornamented, 
though they could not, of course, be compared in point of splen- 
dour with the upper. Richly decorated for the occasion, splen- 
didly illuminated by girandoles and lustres dependent from the 
ceiling, and by candelabra set on the tables, filled with company, 
the grand banqueting-chamber presented a most imposing coup- 
d’eil, and as the old squire, who was placed at the upper table, 
among the illustrious guests, looked down it, noted the immense 
Corinthian pillars on either side, the decorations, and the superb 
appointments, he thought he had never beheld so magnificent a 
sight. 

“By this time all the principal guests had been marshalled 
to their places. The two large chairs we have referred to were 
of course occupied by the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress. 
On his lordship’s left sat the Duchess of Richmond, and next to 
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her grace was the Duke of York, and beside him Lady Dawes. 
The Lady Mayoress was supported by the Duke of Cumberland, 
next to whom sat the Duchess of Ancaster with Lord Bute. All 
the members of the Lord Mayor’s family had places at the upper 
table, and his two brothers sat together. 

Grace having been pronounced by the chaplain, in tones that r.- 
sounded through the hall, the banquet commenced. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the entertainment was of the most sump- 
tuous description, but we may add what Sir Felix Bland de- 
clared, that he had never seen anything like it. In fact, it was 
universally admitted to have been the grandest banquet and the 
most splendidly served that up to that period had been given in 
the Mansion House. Every delicacy that could be obtained was 
set before the guests, and no distinction was made between the 
upper and lower tables, the latter being served in precisely the 
same manner as the other. The wine was of the finest vintages, 
and poured forth in flowing cups. The old squire enjoyed himself 
immensely, and did ample justice to the turtle and venison of 
which he had spoken, while Lawrence, though he could not boast 
of his brother’s appetite, proved himself no despicable trencherman. 

In the intervals of the repast, Mr. Winter looked about for Old 
Bow Bells, and at last discovered him seated near the bottom of the 
central table, and, managing to catch his eye, raised his glass, and 
drank to him. The old fellow was in a state of perfect elysium. 
To him it was a scene of fairy splendour, such as his imagination 
had not conceived. 

Familiar as they had now become with such entertainments, 
both Tradescant and Herbert were struck by the extraordinary 
splendour of the banquet; and indeed the universal opinion was 
that it could not possibly be surpassed. But feasts, however 
sumptuous they may be, must, like everything else, come to 
an end, and guests, albeit insatiable, must, however reluctantly, 
leave off carousing, and so the Easter Banquet given by our Lord 
Mayor, though longer than such feasts usually are, was at last 
brought to a close. 

Grace being said, and the Loving Cup having gone round, the 
health of their Majesties was proclaimed by the crier, and drunk 
amidst immense cheering. The Duke of York then arose, and in 

aceful terms proposed the health of the Lord Mayor, whom he 
hiehly eulogised for his noble qualities. The toast was ra 
turously received, and drunk with an enthusiasm rarely wit- 
nessed, proving the estimation in which Sir Gresham was held. 
Hearty and long-continued were the cheers. In acknowledging 
the distinguished honour paid him, the Lord Mayor, who was 
deeply moved, spoke briefly and modestly of his own career, 
showing how he had risen to his present distinction, and proving 
that a similar path was open to all his fellow-citizens. “I shall 
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not, I am sure,” said his lordship, “ be misunderstood when I hold 
myself up toa younger generation asan example and an encourage- 
ment. It is from no feeling of vain-gloriousness that I do so, but 
from the earnest desire to stimulate them to honourable exertion. 
I have shown how I have risen. They may rise in like manner. 
Throughout my career I have discharged my duties to the best of 
my ability, and have now abundantly reaped my reward. Such 
manifestations as yours would be enough. But 1 am proud to be 
able to declare to this distinguished assemblage that the title I 
have acquired by no unworthy means will be transmitted to my 
son, since I have this day received from my gracious sovereign 
a patent of baronetcy.” 

With these words he sat down amid the general plaudits of the 
company. 

Other toasts followed, but it will not be necessary to particularise 
them. It may be mentioned, however, that in food «0m of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Beckford took occasion to refer to the 
new member for the East Riding, Mr. Winter, explaining that 
gentleman’s relations to the Lord Mayor. He also alluded to 
Lawrence Lorimer, and without entering into any details, described 
how strangely the three brothers had met after so many years’ 
separation. ‘The health of the Lady Mayoress, gueitily pro- 
posed by the Duke of York, who contrived to mix up with it many 
compliments to her daughters, closed the list of toasts; and the 
Lord Mayor having responded to it, the company arose at a signal 
from the crier, and adjourned to the ball-room. 


IV. 
THE BALL. 


THE ball-room, a splendid apartment, corresponding in length 
though not in breadth with the Egyptian Hall, was situated in the 
upper story. Surrounded by a olay for spectators, and possess- 
ing a large orchestra, it was appropriately adorned with panels re- 
presenting musical instruments of every variety. On the present 
occasion it was brilliantly lighted up, festooned with flowers and 
otherwise decorated, while a cordon of uncoloured lamps ran round 
the gallery. The floor was chalked with devices in varied colours, 
and a square space was preserved for the dancers by means of silken 
ropes attached to brass rods. Connected with the ball-room was a 
large and handsomely-furnished withdrawing-room, and to this 
room, on quitting the Egyptian Hall, the Lord Mayor and his 
guests repaired. There tea was served; and there the Lady 
Mayoress received such of the guests as had only been invited to 
the ball. Very numerous they were, and extremely amusing it was 
to see so many City beaux and belles tricked out in all their finery. 
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As may be supposed, the Lady Mayoress, surrounded as she was 

by great folks, and heartily ashamed of such an addition as this to 
her party, received them most haughtily, and sometimes even 
moved her fan impatiently to intimate to them to pass by. But 
Sir Gresham was as affable as ever, bowing courteously to all, and 
smiling a welcome when too far off to utter it. 

Her ladyship had now no support from her elder daughters, both 
of whom were otherwise occupied—Lady Dawes with the Duke of 
York, and Mrs. Chatteris with Lord Sandwich, who, failing with 
one sister, had transferred his attentions to the other. But . & had 
much better assistance than they would have afforded in the persons 
of Milly and Prue, who om. beside her, and by their amiable 
deportment mitigated in some degree the effect of her rudeness. 

Some hundreds of guests had flocked in, and had been sub- 
jected to the terrible ordeal of passing the Lady Mayoress, when 
the usher at the door bawled out the familiar names of Mr., Mrs., 
and Miss Walworth, and the party came on, not without misgiving 
as to the reception they should meet with. Strange to relate, the 
Lady Mayoress was remarkably gracious, and seemed to have quite 
forgotten her former misunderstanding with them. She graciously 
saluted Mrs. Walworth, and even shook hands with Alice. Close 
behind them was a tall, handsome, but somewhat effeminate-look- 
ing young man, whom the usher had announced as Mr. Charles 
Cracraft. As soon as he bowed to the Lady Mayoress, this gay- 
looking spark joined Alice, who took his arm. 

“There she is, my dear Mr. Winter,” cried Sir Felix Bland, 
who was standing near the old squire; “that’s Alice Walworth. 
What d’ye think of her?” 

“ Humph!” exclaimed Winter. “She’s well enough to look 
at. a who’s that young coxcomb who has just given her his 
arm?” 

“ Oh, that’s Charley Cracraft,” replied Sir Felix. - 

“ Charley Cracraft, is it?” cried Winter. “Then, in my opinion, 
Alice is likely to be Mrs. Charles Cracraft. What do you think, 
Herbert?” he added to his son, who was standing by with Tra- 
descant. 

“ As likely as not,” replied the young man, with affected indif- 
ference, though it was plain he was piqued. “I'll go and speak 
to her,” he added. 

And he was making his way towards that part of the room 
whither the Walworths had gone, when he was stopped by Wilkes 
and Tom Potter, who caught hold of him and detained him. 

“That girl will never do for Herbert,” said Winter to Trades- 
cant. “J can see that at a glance.” 

“You are quite right, sir,” replied his nephew. “ And I hope, 
before the evening is over, to convince him that he has to do with 
an arrant coquette, who cares nothing about him.” 
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“T hear what you say,” cried Prue. Come this way, I want 
to whisper a word to you.” And then she added, in an under tone, 
“Free Herbert from that coquette; bring him to Milly’s feet; and 
you shall fix the wedding-day as soon as you please.” 

“T’ll do my best,” he replied; “but you must all help me. 
“ Harkye, Sir Felix,” he added, “I want your assistance.” And 
he took the little alderman aside. “I know I can depend upon 
your friendship,” he said. 

“That you can, my dearsir—entirely. Anything to prove it.” 

On this Tradescant whispered a few words in the little alderman’s 
ear, to which Sir Felix replied, “Tl do it, my dear sir. Rely 
on me.” 

At this moment the doors of the ball-room were thrown open, and 
the master of the ceremonies, accompanied by two gentlemen of the 
household, advanced towards the Lord Mayor. At the same time 
the military band, which now occupied the orchestra, struck up, 
enlivening the company with their inspiriting strains. 

“ Will it please your Royal Highness to dance a minuet?” said 
the Lord Mayor to the Duke of York. 

“Shall I have the supreme felicity, madam?” said the Duke, 
bowing ceremoniously to Lady Dawes. 

“ Your Royal Highness does me infinite honour,” she replied, 
dropping a profound courtesy as she gave him her hand. 

Preceded by the master of the ceremonies and the other officials 
the Duke then led her to the ball-room, and as she marched with 
stately step her mother’s eyes followed her with pride and admira- 
tion. A good many other female eyes followed her too, but with 
most of the owners of them she was rather an object of envy than 
of admiration. After the royal Duke and his charming partner 
walked Lord Sandwich and Mrs. Chatteris, and they were suc- 
ceeded by Tradescant and Prue. The greater portion of the com- 
pany flocked after them quickly, filling all that part of the room 
outside the reserved space. One of the cords being unhooked 
by the master of the ceremonies, those about to dance took their 
shoes, when two other couples presented themselves, and, as 
there was plenty of room, were admitted. These, to Trades- 
cant’s surprise, proved to be Herbert and Alice, and Mr. Wilkes 
and Milly. The music then struck up, and the minuet began. 
The stately dance was admirably executed by all those engaged in 
it, and even Wilkes, whose friends drew near the ropes to Jaugh at 
him, came off with éclat. Alice Walworth also acquitted her- 
self exceedingly well, and the old squire, who looked on, was 
obliged to own that she was an uncommonly pretty girl. He 
fancied, however, from the direction occasionally taken by her 
glances, that she was displaying her graces to young Cracraft, 
who was standing just in front of him, near the ropes. At the 
Guildhall ball it was thought that the best dancers were the Lady 
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Mayoress’s elder daughters, but now the palm was universally 
accorded to her ladyship’s youngest daughter and niece, the 
latter of whom enchanted all the assemblage by her graceful 
movements, 

The minuet was succeeded by a cotillon, in which a great many 
young persons took part; a jig came next, and then a rigadoon, 
and after that a Scotch reel. If the beaux of the east were not 
as polished and well-bred as their rivals of the west, they were quite 
as fond as the others of footing it on the light fantastic toe, while 
the belles of the City, not being worn out by incessant routs, 
drums, and ridottos, like the languid fair ones of St. James’s, com- 
pelled their partners to greater exertion. Hence it followed that 
the Mansion House ball, though comprising, as might be expected, 
a very mixed assemblage (which to our thinking is by far the 
pleasantest kind of assemblage), was a very agreeable entertain- 
ment, and remarkable for life and spirit. The dancers were inde- 
fatigable, and were incited to constant exertion by the Lord 
Mayor, who was as active as the master of the ceremonies in pro- 
viding his guests with partners. Kind-hearted Sir Gresham liked, 
above all things, to see young people happy, and strove by every 
means in his power to promote their happiness. Thus nothing 
afforded him more unmixed satisfaction than to witness the gaiety 
pervading the assemblage. Everybody seemed to enjoy them- 
selves. If not dancing, they were laughing and chatting, and 
nothing but mirth and good humour seemed to prevail. There 
was no stiffness, no formality, and in this respect the ball differed 
greatly from a grand entertainment given at the more fashionable 
quarter of the town, which, though very stately and imposing, 
would have been the stiffest and dreariest affair imaginable. 
Attached to the withdrawing-room there were card-rooms, where 
play was going on, and besides these there were refreshment-rooms, 
and a supper-room, in which, at twelve o’clock, a magnificent 
repast was served. As at the previous banquet, the guests were 
regaled with the choicest delicacies, and the exhausted dancers 
were reinvigorated by bumpers of champagne. Among those 
who partook of this splendid supper were young Cracraft and 
Alice Walworth, and so engrossed were they by each other, 
that they were wholly unconscious of the looks fixed upon them 
from the opposite side of the table, where Prue and Milly, with 
Tradescant and Herbert, were stationed. Calling her brother’s 
attention to the couple, Prue said to him, 

“Surely, Herbert, you cannot be blind to what is going on 
there! Except the minuet, which she amiably conceded to you, 
Alice has danced every other dance with Charles Cracraft, and 
he has never left her for a moment. You see how assiduous 
he is to her, how he whispers tender speeches in her ear, and how 
encouragingly she smiles upon him. If you have any engagement 
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with this girl, break it off at once. Her present conduct war- 
rants you in doing so.” 

“T have no positive engagement with her,” he rejoined. 

“You have engagement of some kind, I perceive,” she rejoined. 
“You owe it to yourself to put an end to it. See! they are 
quitting the room together. She has never once cast her eyes this 

” 


“T’ll bring it to an issue at once,” said Herbert. “ Either she 
shall give up young Cracraft, or she shall give up me.” 

So saying, he started in pursuit, but the crowd was very great, 
and ere he could get to the other side of the long table, the 
amorous couple had disappeared. While puzzling himself whither 
they could have gone, and trying to keep ‘down the angry feelings 
which prompted him to pick a quarrel with his favoured rival, he 
— Sir Felix, who was evidently making his way towards 

im, and who, as soon as he came up, said, in a loud voice, “ I’ve 
found it out, my dear fellow. She won’t do.” 

“Tf you refer to Alice Walworth, I’m very much of your 
opinion, Sir Felix,” replied Herbert. “But why won’t she do? 
Let me hear?” 

“T can’t tell you all now, but you may trust to the correctness of 
my information. You know I recommended Alice to you on the 
score of her fortune—not entirely, of course, but principally. A 
girl with a plum to her fortune is a great catch—I told you so.” 

“You did; and I agreed with you, Sir Felix. I’m sorry to say 
the plum proved a lure I couldn’t resist.” 

“Then between ourselves, my dear fellow, it’s all a flam. Old 
Walworth can’t give her a plum—not half the amount—not a 
fourth. Perhaps he may come down with a thousand. But that’s 
the utmost. Will you take her with a thousand?” 

“Not with a hundred thousand, as originally proposed,” cried 
Herbert. 

“Delighted to hear you say so!” exclaimed the little alderman, 
chuckling. “ Let Charley Cracraft have her. She'll do very well 


for him.” 


“ Where the deuce is she?” cried Herbert. “I must settle this 
matter at once.” 

“ Ay, ay, the sooner the better,” exclaimed Sir Felix, eagerly. 
“ Let’s go and look for them. We shall find them in some retired 
nook, I'll be sworn—billing and cooing like a couple of turtles— 
he! he! he!” 

With this, Herbert and the little alderman quitted the supper- 
room, and as they were proceeding towards some of the smaller 
apartments, they encountered Wilkes and Tom Potter, of whom 
Sir Felix at once inquired whether they had seen anything -of 
Alice Walworth. 


“ Seen her! yes, and in very good company, too,” cried Wilkes, 
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with a laugh. “ She is gone into that room on the right—there— 
beyond the card-room. Tom Potter and I were there when the 

ir entered, but we soon perceived we were de trop, and discreetly 
left them to themselves.” 

“Yes, we didn’t like to spoil sport,” laughed Potter. 

“ Harkye, Herbert,” said Wilkes. “Ty eee you’ve been think- 
ing of that girl of late, but I’ve too much friendship for you to 
allow you to throw yourself away upon her without remonstrance. 
Take my word for it, she’s a coquette, and will make you miserable. 
Have done with her at once.” 


“TI give you the same advice,” said Potter. ‘ Marry her, and 
your fate is sealed!” 

“If you want to marry, I’ll point out to you the most charming 
person in the world,” pursued Wilkes, “to whose merits you seem 
most unaccountably blind. I mean your cousin Milly. t’s the 
girl to make you happy.” 

“T’'m sure she is,” cried Sir Felix; “and a good fortune, too.” 

“ Hang the fortune!” cried Wilkes. ‘The girl is a treasure in 
herself, and such as doesn’t fall to every man’s lot to possess. But 
Tl tell you more, she loves you.” 

“ Loves me!” exclaimed Herbert. ‘ How do you know that?” 

“You shall hear,” replied Wilkes. “A friend of mine, whose 
name I won’t mention, made her an offer of his hand—not an hour 
ago—and she replied that her affectiqns were already engaged, and 
your sister afterwards told my friend that you were the fortunate 
individual.” 

“Be off with the old love before you be on with the new,” 
laughed Tom Potter. “ First get rid of Alice.” 

“ Ay, if I could only satisfy myself of her inconstancy, I should 
have no hesitation.” ; 

“You have had proof enough to satisfy most people,” said 
Wilkes; “but if you require evidence still stronger, Ill show 
you how to obtain it. Come with me.” 

And he entered the card-room, followed by the others. Here, 
somewhat to Herbert’s surprise, he found the Lord Mayor, who 
was standing near a card-table, at which four persons were seated, 
playing whist—the players being no other than his own father, his 
uncle Lanse, Mr. Beckford, and Crutchet. No other person 
was in the room at the time. Sir Gresham, who appeared very 
much interested in the game, merely nodded to the party as they 
entered. 

Signing to Herbert to follow him, Wilkes stepped towards 
a side-door, evidently communicating with a room beyond, and 
opened it softly. It then appeared that a screen was so placed in 
the inner room, that any one standing where he and Herbert now 
did, could hear what passed, without being themselves perceived. 
Subdued and tender accents were heard; and Herbert, though he 
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could not see the speakers, who were seated on a couch on the 
other side of the screen, instantly recognised the voices, Fearing 
the young man might betray himself by some exclamation, Wilkes 
raised his finger to his lips to enjoin silence. 

Herbert had arrived at a critical moment. Not only did it ap- 
se that the impassioned swain had extorted from his mistress’s 
ips an avowal that she loved him, but he was now questioning 
her as to the state of her feelings towards Herbert himself, of whom 
he was apparently jealous. 

“Then you positively assure me you don’t care for him?” he 
cried, 

“TI protest I don’t,” she replied. ‘ This is the twentieth time 
I've told you so. I certainly liked him a little, and, if you 
had not appeared, might have yielded to his importunities, and 
married him.” 

“Then there is no sort of engagement between you?” demanded 
the lover. 

“None that I regard as binding,” she replied. “It is true he 
gave me this ring as a pledge of his fidelity.” 

“ Why not return it to him?” inquired the lover. 

“TI mean to do so on the first opportunity,” she replied. “I see 
you doubt me. Why, you are more stupidly jealous than Herbert 
himself. There, take the ring. Do what you please with it. I 
neither care for it, nor for the donor.” 

“Thanks! thanks! my angel!” cried the inamorato, evidently 
from the sound®covering her hand with kisses. 

“ Have you heard enough?” whispered Wilkes. 

“ Quite,” replied Herbert. “ Ahem!” And he coughed aloud. 

The sound startled the amorous pair. 
es Some one is listening—behind the screen,” cried Alice, in 

rm. 

“T’ll see who it is,” said her lover. And pulling back the 
screen he disclosed Herbert and Wilkes, the latter of whom burst 
into a loud laugh, which was echoed by Tom Potter and Sir Felix, 
who were close behind him. 

“Oh! Heavens! support me, or I shall faint!” exclaimed Alice. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself to do that,” rejoined Herbert. “ You 
will only inconvenience Mr. Cracraft.” 

“6 Have you been there all the time?” she demanded. 

“T have been here quite long enough to hear your candid 
opinion of myself, and the preference you avow for Mr. Cracraft,” 
replied Herbert. “I congratulate him on the prize he has won. 
He may rest assured he will find no obstacle in me. All is at an 
end between us, madam.” 

“ At least, take back your ring, Herbert!” she cried. 
“No; let your lover keep it,” he rejoined. 

“ Are these the last words we are to exchange?” she cried. 
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“The last,” he replied, retiring and closing the door upon the 


air. 

What was his surprise to find, on turning round, that the com- 
pany in the room had been increased, not only by Tradescant, 
Milly, and Prue, but also by the Lady Mayoress and her two elder 
daughters. 

“ Well, brother,” cried Prue, advancing towards him. “ Are 
you satisfied?” 

“ Perfectly satisfied that I have been a fool,” he replied. “ You 
must laugh at me and despise me, cousin,” he added to Milly. 

“No,” she replied, “I won’t laugh at you, but I can’t pity you, 
for you have had a great escape.” 

“ That indeed he has,” said Prue. 

“ Oddsflesh !” exclaimed Winter, pushing forward. “If he had 
married that girl I'd have disinherited him.” 

“ But you wish me to marry, sir,” responded Herbert. 

“ Ay, but not a coquette. I wish you to marry a quiet, amiable 
girl, calculated to make you happy, and your home respectable— 
who will bring up your family well—if you have any.” 

“Such good qualities are concentred in one person of my ac- 
quaintance,” said Herbert. “My cousin Milly unites them all, 
and if she will consent to be mine, my future happiness and re- 
spectability will be ensured.” 

“ How came you not to have discovered Milly’s good qualities 
before this, sirrah?” cried the squire. 

“ My blindness is as inexplicable to myself as it can be to you, 
sir,” replied his son. “I can offer nothing in my defence. But my 
eyes are wide enough open now. Your answer, cousin?” 

“You must have been very blind if you did not find out long 
ago that you possessed my heart,” said Milly, giving him her 
hand, which he pressed to his lips. 

“Well, don’t scold him any more,” said Prue, “for I see he’s 
heartily ashamed of himself—as indeed he may well be. Though 
he has been but a stupid lover, I venture to predict he'll make 
a tolerable husband. My dearest wish is now accomplished. I 
had set my heart upon this union.” 

“Don’t forget that another marriage is dependent upon it, 
Prue?” said Tradescant. 

“JI never break my promises,” she replied. ‘On the same day 
that Herbert and Milly are made one, and at the same church, too, 
you and I will be bound by chains indissoluble—if such be your 
good pleasure!” 

“If such be my pleasure, Prue! You know that my life’s 
happiness hangs on that event.” 

Then it is for me to fix the day,” said the Lord Mayor, * and 
as delays are dangerous in such affairs, I shall name an early one.” 

“ Stay, stay, good folks!” interposed the Lady Mayoress. “ You 
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are going rather too fast, methinks. My consent has never been 
asked, either by son or daughter.” 

“‘T won’t pretend to say that I have been consulted, madam,” 
observed the Lord Mayor; “but both marriages are so perfectly 
agreeable to me, that, as an Irishman might say, my consent is 
given before it is asked. And I trust your feelings are the same, 
for I’m sure you can raise no objections.” 

“No, I don’t mean to say that I shall object,” said the Lad 
Mayoress, “quite the contrary. But there are proprieties whic 
ought never to be neglected—and I think there has been a decided 
want of attention to me—on all sides. However, let that pass. I 
never looked for anything extraordinary for Milly, and she marries 
better than I expected. I wish her all happiness—and her hus- 
band too. She will do very well, I dare say, in the country— 
better than in town. I had formed other views for Tradescant, 
but he has disappointed me of late, and therefore I had no night 
to raise my expectations too high. I have no doubt he has chosen 
well, and, at all events, I shall reconcile myself to the marriage.” 

“JT shan’t express any opinion upon either marriage,” said Lady 
Dawes. 

“ Neither shall I,” added Mrs. Chatteris. “I wonder what my 
poor dear Tom would say if he were here,” she murmured. 

“Oddsflesh ! madam,” said Winter to the Lady Mayoress, “ you 
must be hard to please if you’re not content with the proposed 
family arrangement. Prue has been an excellent daughter—an 
excellent daughter, madam, and I'll answer for it will make your 
son an excellent wife. And as to Milly, all I can say is she de- 
serves a better husband than Herbert.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, uncle,” cried Milly. 

“Well, perhaps I do him an injustice,” said the squire. “The 
lad has his good points, and I trust will make you happy.” 

“TI shall strive to do so,” said Herbert. 


“ What say you, brother?” observed the Lord Mayor to Law- 
rence. 


“ Ay, what say you, Lorry?” demanded the old squire. “ Are 

ou in favour of this double marriage?” 

“ Heartily,” he replied. “I have long hoped both unions might 
come about, and have furthered them to the utmost of my power.” 

“And as an old friend,” remarked Beckford, “let me say that I 
look upon both marriages as most auspicious.” 

“Tt would be an impertinence in me to make any remark,” 
observed Wilkes, “or I should say that both Tradescant and 
Herbert are particularly fortunate fellows, and I don’t know which 
of the two is most to be envied.” 

“Impossible to decide that point,” added Tom Potter. 

“As an old and faithful servant of the family,” observed 
Crutchet, in a voice of deep emotion, “and as loving Mr. Trades- 
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cant as dearly as a son, let me say how sincerely I rejoice that he 
will be blest with so good a wife. I know her value. There are 
few like her, or, if there is any one like her, it’s Miss Milly. May 
Heaven bless the double union!” 

“ Well said, Old Bow Bells,” exclaimed Winter. I cry ‘ Amen’ 
to that prayer with all my heart.” 

“Since both marriages are agreed on, I trust, sir, you will name 
an early day for their celebration,” said Tradescant to his father. 

“ Ay, ay, put ’em out of misery quickly, brother, I beg of 
you,” said the old squire. 

“T was about to do so, but was interrupted,” said the Lord 
Mayor. “The marriages shall take place on this day week. Will 
that day suit your ladyship?”’ 

“Don’t appeal to me, Sir Gresham,” rejoined the Lady 
Mayoress. ‘ Any day will suit me.” 

“Pray let the ceremonies take place at Bow Church?” said 
Crutchet. 


wi Ay, we must hear Bow bells ring on that day,” laughed 
inter. 

“It shall be so,” said the Lord Mayor; “and Cheapside shall 
see such a wedding—two such weddings, I ought to say—as it has 
rarely witnessed. Mind, you are all invited.” 

“ And we'll come, depend upon it, my lord,” replied Wilkes. 


And now, since we have arrived at the point at which a 
genteel comedy generally concludes, let us crave the indulgence 
of a good-humoured audience, and make our bow as the curtain 


falls. 


Epilogue. 


WE raise the curtain for a moment, to exhibit our actors in a 
different scene. 

The auspicious day on which the two weddings are to take 
place has arrived. The weather is most propitious. Everything 
wears a bright, sunshiny aspect, that seems to augur well for 
those chiefly concerned in the solemnities about to take = 
Crowds are assembled near the Mansion House, before which the 
Lord Mayovr’s splendid private carriage is drawn up, with the great 
Mr. Keck in his state-livery on the box, and four grand footmen 
behind it. Here, also, is the Lady Mayoress’s sumptuously ap- 
pointed chariot, and several other superb vehicles besides. 

But not only is there a great crowd here, but the street is 
thronged all the way from the Mansion House to Bow Church. 
The windows and balconies of all the houses in this part of Cheap- 
side are filled with well-dressed spectators. It is quite a gala-day. 
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Near the Mansion House and further on, at intervals, a few 
peace-officers are assembled, but the concourse, great as it is, is so 
orderly and decorous, that the presence of these functionaries seems 
almost superfluous. From the gladsome expression of the coun- 
tenances it is easy to discern that but one sentiment pervades the 
assemblage, namely, that of rejoicing in the events about to take 
place, coupled with an earnest desire to evince respect for the 
worthy Lord Mayor. His honoured name is on every lip, and 
it is almost a pity he cannot hear all the kind things said of 
a and the sincere good wishes uttered for the happiness of his 
amily. 

Gian, this double marriage will be a grand affair, for now the 
sheriffs drive up in their gorgeous chariots; next come the alder- 
men, the foremost among them being Sir Felix Bland and Mr. 
Beckford; then comes the Prime Warden of the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company; with other carriages containing important civic dig- 
nitaries. 

And now a jocund train, all clad in gay attire, issues from 
the grand portal of the Mansion House, and while descend- 
ing the lofty steps, can be fully viewed by the vast concourse. 
First of all comes a bevy of bridesmaids, several of them distin- 
guished for personal attraction, escorted by the groomsmen, one 
= whom is Sir William Stanhope, and the other Mr. Thomas 

otter. 

Then come the two bridegrooms, both of whom present a 
very gallant appearance in their wedding habiliments; the Lord 
Mayor, leading his younger daughter, arrayed in bridal attire, 
and then follows the old squire, conducting Prue, who is attired 
in precisely the same manner as Milly. So far as can be dis- 
cerned both brides look charming. 

Then comes the Lady Mayoress, who is quite a show in her- 
self, so splendid are her dress and head-dress, and with her lady- 
ship are her two elder daughters, in dresses calculated, from their 
richness and elegance, to excite the envy of the female beholders. 
Then come several gentlemen, amongst whom we notice Lawrence 
Lorimer and old Crutchet—the latter looking the picture of hap- 

iness. 
4 Ushers, bearing white wands, march in advance of the bridal 
train, and gentlemen of the household bring up the rear. 

And now the bridesmaids have driven off, and the groomsmen, 
and the bridegrooms, the first bride is placed in the Lord Mayor’s 
carriage by her father, and the tall footmen climb to their places, 
and Mr, Keck puts his splendid horses in motion. 

Another carriage soon follows, containing the second bride and 
her good old father, whose ruddy countenance beams with satis- 
faction. Next comes the Lady Mayoress’s gorgeous chariot, suc- 
ceeded by a long procession of carriages, containing the chief civic 
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dignitaries, not one of whom but is anxious to be present on the 
occasion. 

Impossible to describe the enthusiasm of the concourse as the 
Lord Mayor passes slowly along. Cheers are given to him, 
and heartfelt blessings iovehed on the head of his lovely daughter. 
As the Lord Mayor's niece, the second bride, is scarcely less an 
object of interest than the first, and Prue’s amiable looks pre- 
possess all in her favour. “ She has a sweet face,” is the general 
exclamation. And sweetness is really the character of her beauty. 
Her father, too, comes in for a share of the popular good will. Many . 
think him personally like the Lord Mayor, and all are struck by 
the genial good humonr of his countenance. 

Amid a universal manifestation of regard, such as is rarely shown 
even towards the most exalted personages, the Lord Mayor and 
his daughter reach Bow Church, the approach to which is kept 
clear, though the crowd is packed densely on the opposite side of 
—— and every window of the adjoining habitations is oc- 
cupied. 

Around the church door are grouped an immense number of 
civic officials, among whom are the Lord Mayor’s beadles in 
their full dresses, with stavesmen, and watermen. 

Alighting, the Lord Mayor and his daughter are ceremoniously 
conducted by gentlemen of the household in full dress, ushers, and 
other officers of the household, towards the altar, where the 
bridesmaids are grouped, and where the two bridegrooms, with 
the groomsmen, are waiting. 

Close behind the first bridal party come the second, and after 
them marches the Lady Mayoress, with stately step. Excepting 
the pews reserved for the civic dignitaries, the entire body of the 
spacious old church is full, and even the galleries are occupied. 

A brief delay occurs, to allow the entrance of the numerous im- 
portant personages forming the procession, but at last they have 
all taken their places and the marriage rites commence, the service 
being performed by the Rev. Dr. Dugdale, of Christ Church, 
assisted by the Lord Mayor’s chaplain, Dr. Dipple. 

The assemblage at the altar forms a very charming picture. 
Rarely have four persons stood together more richly endowed b 
nature than these two youthful couples. Well matched also 
are their sires, both of whom, as we know, are right goodly 
men. 

A pretty sight it is to sce the two brides given away, but indeed 
the whole ceremony is interesting. Amongst those who witness 
it, no one is so much pleased as Crutchet. Rapture, indeed, can 
alone describe his feelings, and before the ceremony is over his full 
heart finds vent in tears. 

Another person is profoundly moved, though in a different way. 
This is Uncle Lorry, as he is now generally called, and who, 
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taking the most affectionate interest in his nephews and nieces, 
loving them as dearly as if they were children of his own, lowly 
murmurs a benediction on their heads as they kneel before the 
altar. 

The scene and place are both calculated to awaken memories 
of the past within good Sir Gresham’s breast. Here he himself 
was united to the sole object of his affections, and though his mar- 
ried life has not been all he then fondly hoped it might prove, he 
has been tolerably happy—as happy, he tries to persuade himself, 
as most men are. 

What emotions stir the Lady Mayoress’s breast on the occasion 
we shall not pause to inquire. 

The wedding breakfast is not given at the Mansion House, but 
at the Lord Mayor's private residence in Cheapside. Thither the 
two newly-married couples repair after the ceremony, amid the 
shouts of the concourse, still thronging the street, above which re- 
sound joyous peals from Bow Church bells that gladden the honest 
heart of old Crutchet. 

Thither come all the wedding guests, and though the party, as 
we know, is large, room is found for all at the ample and well- 
provided table. 

The breakfast is worthy of such nuptials—worthy of Sir Gres- 
ham’s princely hospitality. All thatis left of the sumptuous repast 
is bestowed on the poor. Health and happiness are drunk to the 


two couples, and earnest are the wishes accompanying the .toast. 
But every glass is emptied, and loud and long are the cheers as Mr. 
Beckford, in terms bespeaking his heartiness and sincerity, proposes 
health, long life, and continued prosperity to 
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CARDINAL POLE: 
OR, THE DAYS OF PHILIP AND MARY. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE.* 


By Harrison Arnswortu. 


Book the first. 


PHILIP OF SPAIN. 
I, 


HOW A MARRIAGE WAS AGREED UPON BETWEEN MARY, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, AND 
DON PHILIP, PRINCE OF SPAIN. 


No sooner was Mary, eldest daughter of Henry VIIL., securely 
seated on the throne left vacant by the premature death of her 
brother, Edward VI., than the Emperor Charles V., already related 
to her through his aunt, Katherine of Aragon, determined to bring 
about a marriage between the Queen of England and his son 
Philip. By the accomplishment of this project, which had been 
conceived by the Emperor during Edward’s last illness, the pre- 
ponderance obtained in Europe by the House of Austria would 
be largely increased, and Charles’s dream of universal dominion 
might eventually be realised. 

Philip, who was then a widower—his wife, Doiia Maria, 
Princess of Portugal, having died in 1545, in giving birth to a 
son, Don Carlos—readily acquiesced in his father’s scheme, as he 
fully recognised the vast importance of the match, and Mary alone 
had to be consulted. But little apprehension could be entertained 
of her refusal. All the advantages were on the Prince’s side. 
Eleven years younger than the Queen, who was then thirty-eight, 
Philip was not merely in the very flower of manhood, but ex- 
tremely handsome, and, as heir to a mighty monarchy, unques- 
tionably the greatest match in Europe. No princess, however 
exalted, on whom he deigned to smile, would refuse him her hand. 

But there were difficulties in the way of the projected 
alliance, only to be overcome by Bar x management. For 
many reasons the match was certain to be obnoxious to the 
English nation, which would not unnaturally be apprehensive of 
being brought under a foreign yoke. Neither was the Queen 
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altogether her own mistress. Governed by her council—espe- 
cially by the Lord Chancellor, Gardiner—she could not act 
in contradiction to their decisions; and some of her ministers 
would infallibly be hostile to the alliance. However, the Em- 
peror did not despair of silencing the objectors. Neither treasure 
nor pains should be spared to effect his darling scheme. 

The moment, however, for — upon public negotiations of 
the marriage had not yet arrived. The realm was still agitated by 
Northumberland’s abortive attempt to seize the crown for his 
daughter-in-law, the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey; religious dis- 
sensions prevailed, rendering the meditated re-establishment of the 
old worship extremely hazardous; while the violent opposition 
certain to be experienced from the whole Protestant party, might 
intimidate the Queen and deter her from following her own in- 
clinations. 

Proceeding with the caution required by the circumstances, the 
Emperor enjoined his ambassador at the English court, Simon 
Renard, a man of great subtlety, in whom he had entire confidence, 
to sound the Queen warily as to the marriage, but not to propose it 
to her formally until assured of her assent. Acting upon these 
instructions, Renard soon discovered that Mary’s affections 
were fixed on her young kinsman, Courtenay, Earl of Devon- 
shire, who had been long held captive in the Tower during the 
reign of Edward, and whom she herself had liberated on her 
accession. The wily ambassador instantly set to work to undo 
this knot, and by his machinations succeeded in convincing the 
Queen that the indiscreet and fickle young Earl was wholly un- 
deserving of her regard, as he had become enthralled by the supe- 
rior fascinations of her sister Elizabeth. Courtenay was there- 
fore quickly discarded. 

But another obstacle arose, which Renard had not foreseen. 
Ashamed of the weakness she had just exhibited, the Queen 
began seriously to think of uniting herself with Cardinal Pole, 
at that time attainted with treason by an act passed in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and banished from the realm. Regarding the 
Cardinal, she said, with feelings akin to veneration, and owing 
him reparation for the many and grievous injuries he had en- 
dured from her father, she would make him amends by bestowing 
upon him her hand. As he was only a cardinal deacon, a dis- 
pensation for his marriage with her could be easily procured 
from the Pope. She would implore his Holiness to grant her 
request, and to send Pole as legantine ambassador to England, 
when the nuptials might be solemnised. The union was sure 
to meet with the approval of the Holy See, which would per- 
ceive in it an earnest of the complete return of the realm to obe- 
dience to the Church. Renard did not attempt to dissuade the Queen 
from her design, feeling his efforts would then only be thrown 
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away, and might serve to confirm her in her purpose, but contented 
himself with acquainting the Emperor with her Majesty’s de- 
sign, suggesting that Pole should be detained until after the mar- 
riage which they sought to bring about should have taken place. 
The hint was not lost upon Charles. At the hazard of in- 
curring the displeasure of the Sovereign Pontiff, Julius III., he 
determined to prevent the Cardinal from passing into England. 
No man of bis time possessed higher and nobler qualities than 
the illustrious Reginald Pole. Sanctity of manners, erudition, 
wisdom, eloquence, combined to render him one of the most 
shining lights of the age. Devout without bigotry, tolerant, 
strictly conscientious, and pure-minded, he was utterly free from 
debasing passions. Guile and hypocrisy formed no part of his 
character. Self-denying, abstinent, and laborious, he was ever 
7 and charitable. Descended from the royal house of 
ork, his mother being Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, daughter 
of the Duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV., Pole attached 
no undue importance to this adventitious circumstance, but main- 
tained an almost apostolic meekness of deportment. At the ad- 
vanced period of life he had attained at the period of our his- 
tory, his looks were in the highest degree venerable and impres- 
sive, offering a complete index to his character. A master of the 
Latin language, which he spoke and wrote with facility and clas- 
sical elegance, he had delighted in earlier years in the Greek poets 
and philosophers, but of late had confined his studies wholly to 
theology. At one time he had enjoyed the favour of Henry VIII, 
who was fully alive to his great merits, but he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the tyrant by the bold opinions he delivered as to the 
injustice of Katherine of Aragon’s divorce and the king’s marriage 
with Anne Boleyn. This opposition to his will was never forgiven 
by the implacable monarch, and unable to get Pole, who had 
taken refuge in Italy, into his power, he deprived him of his 
benefice and possessions, declared him guilty of high treason, laid 
a price on his head, and sought to procure his assassination. 
At last, unable to accomplish his fell purpose, Henry wreaked his 
vengeance on the Cardinal’s mother, the venerable Countess of 
Salisbury—the last of the whole blood of the royal line of 
Plantagenet—on his brother, Henry Pole, Lord Montague, Sir 
Edward Nevil, Sir Nicholas Carew, and other of his friends, 
all of whom were attainted of high treason, and brought to the 
block. The slaughter of the aged and unoffending Countess, who 
was only put to death because she was Pole’s mother, is, perhaps, 
the deepest stain on Henry’s character. These wholesale murders 
deeply afflicted Pole, and cast a gloom over the rest of his days; 
but he did not cry out for vengeance upon the perpetrator of the 
foul crimes, knowing that Heaven would requite him in due 
season. That the snares 7“ by the tyrant had failed to catch 
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him—that the daggers aimed at his breast had been turned aside 
—convinced him he had work to do for which he was miraculously 

reserved. So he resigned himself to the heavy calamity that had 
hefallen him, but though there was no show of grief on his coun- 
tenance, the deep-seated wound in his heart never healed. Raised 
to the Purple by Paul III. on the death of that Pontiff, in 1549 
(five years before the date of our history), the eminent and vir- 
tuous Cardinal appeared the most fitting person in the conclave 
to assume the tiara, and, in spite of the intrigues against him, he 
was elected to the Pontifical throne; but when the news was 
brought him at a late hour, he modestly bade the messengers wait 
till the morrow, and his answer being construed into a refusal, 
another election took place, when the choice fell upon Cardinal 
del Monte, who took the title of Julius III. 

This occurrence caused little disappointment to Pole. He 
retired to the Benedictine convent of ein, on the margin 
of the Lago di Garda, where he was visited by Commendone, 
a secret envoy from the Pope to England, and made acquainted 
by this discreet messenger with the Queen’s gracious intentions 
towards him. But with characteristic icanity he declined them, 


alleging that, apart from any other considerations, his age and 
infirmities forbade him to think of marriage. Her Majesty, how- 
ever, he added, might count upon his zealous assistance in the 
great work she had before her, and the rest of his life should be 


devoted to her service. 

Appointed legate from the Holy See to the Queen of England, 
the Emperor, and Henri II., King of France, with full powers 
and credentials, Pole set forth on his mission, but by the Empe- 
ror’s order he was stayed at Dillinghen on the Danube. After 
some delay, he was suffered to proceed as far as Brussels, where he 
received a letter from Mary, telling him that matters were not yet 
ripe for his advent, and that his appearance in England might lead 
to a religious war. The Emperor also peremptorily enjoined him 
to remain where he was, but assigned no reason for the mandate. 

Anxious to obtain some explanation, Pole besought an interview 
with Charles, which, at last, was reluctantly accorded. When the 
Bishop of Arras brought him word that his Imperial Majesty would 
receive him, alleging some excuse for the delay, Pole replied, 
“Truly, I find it more easy to obtain access to Heaven in behalf 
of the Emperor, than to have access to the Emperor himself, for 
whom I daily pray.” The Cardinal gained nothing by the inter- 
view, and could not even learn the cause of his detention. Charles 
feigned anger, and taxing Pole with unnecessary impatience, reite- 
rated his orders to him not to leave Brussels. 

Having secured Pole, who he fancied might interfere with his 
plans if suffered to go into England, the Emperor wrote to the 
Queen, expressing his entire approval of her rejection of Cour- 
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tenay, and hypocritically regretting that the Cardinal’s extraordi- 

nary indifference to worldly honours rendered him insensible to 

= great dignity she designed for him, concluded by offering her 
is son. 

The proposal was well timed, Mary being in the mood to receive 
it. She did not waste much time in consideration, but sent for 
Renard, who was fully prepared for the summons, and saw at once 
by the Queen’s looks that his point was gained. She entered 
upon the business in a very straightforward manner, told him 
that, having always regarded the Emperor as a father, since his 
Majesty had graciously deigned to choose a husband for her, she 
should not feel at liberty to reject the proposal, even if it were 
not altogether agreeable to her. So far, however, from that being 
the case, no one could please her better than the Prince of Spain. 
She, therefore, charged his excellency to acquaint the Emperor 
that she was ready in all things to obey him, and thanked him for 
his goodness. Thereupon, she dismissed Renard, who hastened to 
communicate the joyful intelligence to his imperial master. 

But though the Queen had been thus won, much yet remained to 
be accomplished, and all Renard’s skill was required to bring the 
affair on which he was engaged to a triumphant issue. 

Informed of the proposal of marriage which their royal mistress 
had received from the Prince of Spain, the Council, with the excep- 
tion of the old Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Arundel, and Lord 
Paget, arrayed themselves against it; and Gardiner, who had sup- 
ported Courtenay, earnestly remonstrated with Mary, showing her 
that the alliance would be distasteful to the country generally, 
would alienate many of her well-disposed subjects, and infallibly 
involve her in a war with France. Finding it, however, vain to 
reason with her, or oppose her will—for she was as firm of purpose 
as her royal sire—the Chancellor desisted, and being really soli- 
citous for the welfare and safety of the realm, proceeded to frame 
such a marriage-treaty as should ensure the government from 
all danger of Spanish interference, and maintain inviolate the 
rights and liberties of the people. 

So much obloquy having been heaped upon the memory of 
this great prelate and statesman, it is right that his conduct 
in this important transaction, and the care taken by him to guard 
the country from foreign intervention, should be clearly under- 
stood. That Bishop Gardiner was subsequently led into acts of 
unjustifiable severity towards the adherents of the new doctrines, 
and became one of the chief instruments in the terrible persecution 
of the Protestant martyrs, cannot be denied. But it should be borne 
in mind, that he himself had suffered much for his religious 
opinions, and the harshness and injustice with which he had been 
treated in the late reign, chiefly at the instigation of his enemy, 
Cranmer, the sequestration of his revenues, and long imprisonment 
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in the Tower, had not tended to soften his heart. Neither side when 
in power showed much pity for its opponents. But whatever judg- 
ment may be formed of Gardiner’s acts towards the Protestant party, 
and his desire to extirpate heresy and schism by fire and blood, it 
must be conceded that he was one of the ablest statesmen of the 
day, and that Mary was singularly fortunate in choosing him for 
her chancellor and prime minister. He speedily replenished an 
exhausted treasury, repealed obnoxious taxes, and conducted the 
administration of the kingdom with so much zeal and ability, that, 
making himself both feared and respected, he obtained the greatest 
influence at home and abroad. The best proof of his capabili- 
ties is to be found in the confusion that reigned after his death, 
and the impossibility on the moment of finding an adequate suc- 
cessor. Even Cardinal Pole, who was by no means favourably 
disposed towards him, declared that, as a minister, his loss was 
irreparable. 

All-powerful as he was in the government, and high as he stood 
in the Queen’s favour, Gardiner was not free from jealousy and 
distrust, and Pole’s appointment as legate from the Holy See to 
England filled him with uneasiness lest he should be superseded 
on the Cardinal’s arrival. Like the Emperor, he did not give 
that lowly-minded man entire credit for disinterestedness and disdain 
of worldly honours. Persuading his royal mistress that the legate’s 
presence in the kingdom at a juncture when nothing was settled, 
would be fraught with infinite peril to herself and to the Church, 
Gardiner induced her to write to Pole to delay his coming to a more 
convenient season; and her letter furnished the Emperor with 
a plausible pretext for continuing to detain Pole at Brussels. 

Obviously it was Charles’s interest to win over Gardiner, who, 
if so minded, might unquestionably mar the marriage-project, even 
though it had gone thus far, and Renard was, therefore, in- 
structed to spare no pains, and to hesitate at no promises cal- 
culated to propitiate the chancellor. By the wily arts of the 
imperial ambassador, a certain understanding was arrived at with 
Gardiner, who thenceforward withdrew his opposition, and warmly 
promoted the match; satisfied he could do so without sacrificing 
the interests of the country. The concurrence of others was pro- 
cured by promises of pensions and gifts, and Charles V. remitted 
the vast sum of four hundred thousand crowns of the sun to his 
ambassador for this purpose. 

Matters, therefore, being in good train, an extraordinary em- 
bassy, consisting of the Counts D’Egmont and Lalain, the lord of 
Courriéres, and the Sieur de Nigry, were despatched by the Em- 
peror to the English court, to demand formaily the Queen’s hand 
in marriage. In anticipation of their arrival a treaty was pre- 


_ 7 Gardiner, its terms having been already discussed with 
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The chief stipulations of this treaty were, that the government of 
the realm should remain, as heretofore, absolutely and entirely with 
the Queen, so that although Philip would have the name of king, 
he would have no regal authority whatever, and no power to dis- 

se of lands, offices, revenues, and benefices. Spaniards were to be 
strictly excluded from the government, and from all court offices. 
The Queen could not be taken out of her kingdom save at her 
own desire. A jointure of sixty thousand pounds a year, secured 
on lands in Spain and the Netherlands, was to be settled on her 
Majesty by Philip. If there should be no issue, and Philip should 
survive his consort, he engaged to make no claim to the succession. 
The crown was to descend as provided by the laws of the country. 
A perpetual league was agreed upon between England and Spain, 
kde league already subsisting between the former country and 
France was not to be disturbed. 

These conditions, insisted upon by Gardiner, and submitted to 
by the imperial ambassador, were, it must be owned, sufficiently 
advantageous to England. Count D’Egmont and his companions 
returned with the treaty to the Emperor, who was well enough 
content with it, being determined to obtain the throne of England 
for his son at any price. 

So far all had gone tolerably smoothly, but a storm was brewing, 
and soon afterwards burst forth, threatening to dash to pieces this 
well-planned fabric. 

Amongst the powers dissatisfied with the projected match, the 
most adverse to it was France. Henri IL., the reigning monarch 
of that country, and the Emperor’s inveterate foe, had already 
secured the youthful Queen of Scotland, Mary Stuart, for his 
eldest son; but the union between Philip and the Queen of Eng. 
land would be more than a counterpoise to his own anticipated 
agerandisement. At all hazards, Henri was determined to thwart 
the alliance. 

He therefore secretly instructed his ambassador at the English 
court, Antoine de Noailles, whose genius for intrigue eminently 
qualified him for the task, to stir up a revolt among the discon- 
tented nobles, the object of which should be to depose Mary, and 
place the Princess Elizabeth on the throne. De Noailles was au- 
thorised to assure all such as entered into the plan that France and 
Scotland would lend them aid. By this adroit intriguer’s machi- 
nations, aided by those of the Venetian ambassador, an extensive 
conspiracy was soon formed to oppose Philip’s landing, to marry 
Courtenay to the Princess Elizabeth, and proclaim them King 
and Queen of England. Already indisposed to the match, the people 
were easily set violently against it. Every imputation that could 
be cast upon Philip and on the Spanish nation was employed by the 
conspirators to excite the popular animosity. An army of 
imperialists, it was asserted, was about to invade the English 
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shores and enslave the people. The terrible Inquisition would 
be introduced into the country, and atrocities worse than those 
committed by Torquemada, the first inquisitor-general, who 
burnt eight thousand eight hundred heretics and Jews, would be 
perpetrated. By such representations as these, aided by the undis- 
guised hostility of the Protestant party, the nation became greatly 
disturbed, and an insurrection seemed imminent. 

The Duke of Suffolk, father of Lady Jane Grey, with his 
brothers, the Lords John and Thomas ay, entered into the 
plot. Courtenay, dazzled by the prospect of a crown and the ho 
of wedding Elizabeth, engaged to put himself at the head of the 
rebels, but, as the hour approached, he shrunk from the perilous 
enterprise, and confessed the design to Gardiner. Thus betrayed, 
the conspirators were obliged to precipitate their plans, which 
were not intended to have been put into execution till the arrival 
of Philip. A rising was attempted at Exeter by Sir Peter Carew, 
but met with little support, and was quickly suppressed by the 
Earl of Bedford. Several of the conspirators were apprehended, 
and Carew fled to France. The Duke of Suffolk and his brothers 
were equally unfortunate, and after a futile attempt to make a 
stand in Leicestershire, were arrested and lodged in the Tower. 

A far more successful attempt was made by Sir Thomas Wyat 
in Kent. Speedily rallying a large force round his standard, he 
marched towards London, and defeated the veteran Duke of 
Norfolk, who was sent to oppose him. The rebellion had now 
assumed a formidable aspect. Wyat was in Southwark at the head 
of fifteen thousand men, menacing the metropolis, in which he 
expected to find an immense number of supporters. 

ndismayed by the danger, the Queen repaired to Guildhall, 
addressed the Lord Mayor and the citizens in language so stirring 
and energetic, that they promised to defend her to the last; 
and when Wyat, designing to take the city by assault, was 
revented by the Tower batteries from crossing London Bridge, 
but subsequently effected a passage higher up the river, and so ap- 
proached the capital from the west, his partisans became alarmed 
at the vigorous preparations made for their reception, and began 
to desert him. An engagement took place at Charing Cross, which 
resulted in the defeat of the insurgents, and though Wyat gallantly 
fought his way with a few followers to Ludgate, none rose to 
join him, and he was compelled to retreat to ‘temple Bar, where 
he surrendered to Sir Maurice Berkeley, by whom he was taken 
to the Tower. 

By this rebellion, in which she had no share, the ill-fated 
Lady Jane Grey was sacrificed with her husband. Even Elizabeth 
was placed in great jeopardy. Both she and Courtenay were 
sent to the Tower, the dungeons of which were crowded with 
those implicated in the conspiracy. The Emperor counselled 
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severe measures, representing to the Queen, through his ambassador, 
that she would never be safe while those who could be put for- 
ward by the disaffected as claimants of the crown were permitted 
to live. But Mary, though thus urged by Charles, and by the 
imperial faction in the council, was m sa to put her sister to 
death, and Gardiner encouraged her feelings of clemency, as well 
towards Elizabeth as Courtenay. Neither of them, therefore, 
though their complicity in the plot was indubitable, were brought 
to trial, but Elizabeth, after a brief confinement, was sent under 
a strong guard, and in charge of Sir Henry Bedingfeld, to W ood- 
stock, and Courtenay was taken to Fotheringay Castle. The Duke 
of Suffolk, with his brothers, paid the penalty of their treasonable 
acts with their lives, dying unpitied. But Wryat’s fate excited 
much commiseration, his daring and gallantry having won him the 
sympathy even of his opponents. Many rebels of lesser note were 
— in different parts of the country, but multitudes received 
pardon on expressing contrition for their offence. 

In this manner was the insurrection crushed. Its contriver, 
De Noailles, remained unmolested, though Renard denounced 
him to the council, declaring that he had forfeited his privi- 
lege as an ambassador by fomenting rebellion. But the Queen 
did not desire war with France, which would have certainly 
followed the plotting minister’s arrest. Emboldened by this ap- 
parent immunity from personal risk, and utterly regardless of the 
calamities he might bring on others, De Noailles continued his 
secret intrigues as actively as ever, encouraging faction, and hoping 
to the last to defeat the alliance. 

The rebellion, however, was serviceable to Mary. It confirmed 
her authority, and enabled her to perform many acts which she 
had not hitherto ventured upon. Above all, it elicited undoubted 
manifestations of loyalty from the great body of the people, and, 
though the dislike to the Spanish match could not be extinguished, 
the Queen’s emphatic declaration that regard for her husband 
should never interfere with her duties to her subjects, was held 
a sufficient guarantee for the security of the country. 

The negotiations in regard to the marriage, so rudely inter- 
rupted by the outbreak, were now renewed, and Count D’Eg- 
mont and the other ambassadors returned to the English court 
with the treaty duly ratified and signed by the Emperor. In- 
troduced by the Lord High Admiral and the Earl of Pembroke 
to the royal oratory, they there found her Majesty surrounded by 
the lords of the council. After an address from the Queen, de- 
livered with a dignity and feeling that powerfully moved the 
auditors, she exchanged the ratification of the treaty with the 
Count D’Egmont, who now acted as Philip’s proxy. No better 
representative of the proud Prince of Spain could have been chosen 
than D’Egmont, himself one of the first lords of the Low Countries, 
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and as distinguished for graces of person, as he was for military 
genius and prowess in the field. 

Kneeling at the altar beside the Queen, D’Egmont espoused 
her on the part of the Prince; and at the close of the ceremonial, 
which was performed by Gardiner, the Count placed on her Ma- 
jesty’s finger a diamond ring of great value, sent to her by the 
Emperor. 

is mission completed, Count D’Egmont repaired to Spain to 
confer with Philip, who was then at Valladolid. 

Gardiner’s next step was to have an act confirming the marriage- 
treaty passed by both Houses of Parliament, and this was accom- 
plished without delay. Lords and Commons were equally satisfied 
with the provisions of the treaty, and unanimously agreed to it, 
assuring the Queen that the Prince of Spain would be heartily 
welcomed on his arrival by all her dutiful subjects. 

All being now arranged, the Earl of Bedford, lord privy- 
seal, and Lord Fitzwaters, with other noblemen and gentle- 
men, were sent to Spain to conduct Philip to England. Land- 
ing at Corunna, the ambassadors proceeded to Santiago, then 
the capital of Galicia, where they waited for the Prince, who was 
journeying towards them, with a large train of attendants, by easy 
stages from Valladolid. During their stay at Santiago, the am- 
bassadors were sumptuously entertained by the Marquis de Sara, 
and by others of the Spanish nobility. 

On Philip’s arrival at Santiago, high mass having been per- 
formed in the ancient cathedral, containing the shrine of Saint 
James of Compostella—the patron saint of Spain—the Prince, 
in the presence of a large assemblage of grandees, dignitaries of 
the Church, and other important officials, received: the treaty of 
marriage from the Earl of Bedford, ratified it, and solemnly vowed 
to abide by its conditions. 

After a day or two devoted to feasting and pastime, Philip 
set out for Corunna, and on the 13th July, 1554, all being 
ready for his departure, he embarked for England in the Santis- 
sima. Trinidada, the finest vessel in the Spanish navy. He was 
escorted by a hundred and fifty ships, well provided with men 
— and had with him many of the chief nobility of 

pain. 

During all this time, De Noailles continued his intrigues, vainly 
endeavouring to excite a fresh revolt, and to his agency may be traced 
an imposture, which created an extraordinary sensation in Lon- 
don, and might—if it had not been speedily detected—have led 
to dangerous popular tumults, 

A man and his wife, occupying an old tenement in the heart of 
the city, forming part of a despoiled religious establishment, de- 
clared that from a stone wall adjoining their habitation an unearthly 
voice was heard to issue, proclaiming many strange and terrible 
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things. Ere long, as may be supposed, a curious crowd collected 
within the court, and the assemblage was gratified by hearin 
the spirit denounce the approaching marriage of the Queen, which 
it declared would be full of bale and mischief to the realm. Some 
of the bystanders called out, “God save Queen Mary!” whereupon 
the spirit was silent. When they mentioned the Prince of Spain, 
a deep groan was the response; but when Elizabeth was named, 
the voice loudly replied, “ So be it!” Furthermore, on the question 
being supuatink ‘What is the mass?” it discreetly answered, 
“ Idolatry ;” with many other utterances to the same purpose. 

A report of this wondrous circumstance quickly spread through- 
out the city, and on the following day upwards of seventeen 
thousand persons assembled in the neighbourhood of the strac- 
ture whence the mysterious voice proceeded. Such as were able 
to get near the wall heard many treasonable speeches against the 
Queen, and fresh denunciations of her marriage, which the 
repeated to those farther off, so that the sayings of the spirit 
were circulated amongst the immense crowd. Much excitement 
being caused, and tumults apprehended, the persons belongin 
to the house were arrested, and strict search being made, a girl, 
named Elizabeth Crofts, was discovered, artfully hidden in a hole 
contrived in the thickness of the wall, whence she had managed to 
speak through a crevice, with the help of a small trumpet. The 
a was very leniently dealt with, being only made to do 
public penance for the offence at Saint Paul's. 

Another incident occurred about the same time, which, though 
ridiculous in itself, is worthy of note, as showing that aversion 
to the Spanish match pervaded all classes, and was even shared 
by the young. Some three hundred boys, armed with clubs and 
staves, assembled in Finsbury Fields, and got up a mock fight, 
which they styled “the Queen against Wyat.” Though intended 
as a sport, the conflict was carried on with so much good will, 
that several were wounded on either side, and the boy who repre- 
sented Philip of Spain, being taken prisoner by the opposite party, 
= hanged to a tree, and only cut down just in time to save his 
ife. 

Calculating on the unconquerable antipathy to the match mani- 
fested in so many ways, De Noailles pursued his schemes, persuaded 
that, when Philip set foot on the English shores, the people by 
whom he was so much detested would rise against him, and mas- 
sacre him and his attendants. 

Meanwhile, Lord Clinton, the Lord High Admiral, who himself 
had no special liking for the Spaniards, or for the Spanish match, 
though he was full of loyalty towards the Queen, was cruising 
about the Channel, with eight-and-twenty of the tallest —_ in the 
English navy, to protect the Prince, in case any attempt should be 
made by the French to attack him on his way, it being reported 
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that four Gascon regiments had been ordered to Rouen, to attempt 
a descent upon the Isleof Wight and Portsmouth. Lord Clinton 
was accompanied by the Count de la Chapelle, the Vice-Admiral 
of the Low Countries, with some fifteen ships, which, however, the 
rough Englishman did not rate very highly, but called them in 
derision “ cockle-shells.” 

As the time drew nigh when the Prince’s arrival might be 
expected, Mary exhibited an impatience foreign to her character, 
but by no means unnatural under the circumstances. Sumptuous 
presents had been provided for her intended husband by her order, 
and preparations on a magnificent scale were made for the mar- 
riage ceremonial, which it was arranged should take place at Win- 
chester. All the principal nobility were bidden to the solemnity, 
and the chief officers of the royal household, and, indeed, all con- 
nected with the court, had parts assigned them in the grand rece 
tion to be given to the Prince, and in the celebration of the soho 8 

Many, therefore, shared in the Queen’s anxiety for Philip’s safe 
and speedy arrival. Up to this time the breezes had been pro- 
pitious, but contrary winds might arise, and delay the royal bride- 
groom on his voyage. Some, indeed, prayed that the vessel that 
bore him might founder, and would have exulted in such a 
catastrophe, and deemed it a special interference of Providence. 

Their prayers were unheard. Tidings were brought by the 
Marquis de las Naves, the Prince’s avant-courier, who landed at 
Plymouth, to the effect that his royal master might be daily looked 
for, and this welcome intelligence was immediately communicated 
to the Queen, and served to allay her anxiety. 

Escorted by a strong guard, and attended by a sumptuous retinue 
she forthwith proceeded to Guildford, where the Marquis de las 
Naves was presented to her by Renard, and gave her most satisfac- 
tory accounts of the Prince. Next day she continued her journey, 
and, on reaching Winchester, the loyal inhabitants of that fine old 
city welcomed her with every demonstration of joy. Well pleased 
by her reception, she took up her abode at the Bishop’s palace, 
which had been prepared for her by Gardiner. 

At the same time, De Noailles, accompanied by some trust 
agents, whom he required for a dark scheme he had hatched, 


journeyed secretly to Southampton, where the Prince meant to 
disembark. 
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Il. 


HOW THE SPANISH FLEET ENTERED THE SOLENT SEA. 


EaRLy on the morning of the niheteenth of July, 1554, the 
long-looked for Spanish fleet, conveying the royal bridegroom to 
our shores, was descried from the loftiest hill of the Isle of Wight, 
= — a most magnificent spectacle as it neared that lovely 
island. 

Consisting, as we have intimated, of a hundred and fifty sail 
—a third of the number being vessels of large size—the fleet 
formed a wide half-moon, in the midst of which rode the stately 
ship bearing Philip and the principal nobles of his suite. The 
Santissima Trinidada rose like a towered castle from the water. 
From the lofty crenellated turret at the stern floated a broad 
banner, embroidered in gold, with the arms of Castile and Aragon; 
its masts, and the turret at the forecastle, corresponding with that 
at the stern, were gaudily painted; and the sides, elaborately carved 
and covered with devices, were so richly burnished, that the waves 
shone with their glow. Armed with the heaviest guns then in use, 
this splendid vessel had on board, besides her crew and the Prince’s 
suite, three hundred fully equipped arquebusiers. 

Other ships there were scarcely inferior to the Santa Trinidada 
in size and splendour, displaying banners and streamers, and richly 
painted and decorated according to the Spanish fashion, and all 
well provided with men and ordnance. 

Never before had such a superb fleet ploughed those waters; and 
when, at a later hour in the ion the je High Admiral caught 
sight of it, he was sore angered, and internally vowed to lower the 
Spaniard’s pride. 

A soft westerly breeze filling the sails, impelled the ships gently 
on their way, though the surface of the sea was but little agitated. 
Having risen with the dawn, Philip was now on deck with the Duke 
of Alva, enjoying the ravishing beauty of the morning, and gazing 
at the land he was approaching. He could not help being struck 
by the bold outline and precipitous cliffs of the island in his im- 
mediate vicinity, and noted with wonder the tall sharp-pointed rocks, 
detached from these cliffs, that sprang like pinnacles from the sea. 

Passing the Needles, the fleet entered the Solent Sea. Ona 
far-projecting causeway on the left was Hurst Castle, a fortress 
erected by Henry VILL., and on the right loomed Yarmouth, with 
its castle. Salutes were fired from both forts. The scenery of 
the coast now possessed great beauty. On the mainland, noble 
woods, forming part of the New Forest, at that time of great 
extent, and full of deer, grew down to the very margin of the lake- 
like sea; occasional creeks and openings exhibiting sylvan scenes 
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of extraordinary loveliness, and affording glimpses of ancient towns 
or sequestered habitations. On the other hand, the verdant slopes 
and groves of the island formed a delicious picture wholly different 
from that presented by the bold cliffs on its southern coast. 
Here all was softness and beauty, and to eyes accustomed to the 
arid and sunburnt shores of Spain, such verdure had an inexpres- 
sible charm. 

For some time Philip remained wrapped in contemplation of 
the enchanting scenery of the island, unable to withdraw his eyes 
from it. At last he exclaimed, “ And this is England! the land 
I have so longed to behold. How deliciously green is yonder 
island, and what a contrast it offers to our own coasts! And 

on noble woods on the left, which they say are those of the 
New Forest, where William Rufus hunted and was slain! What 
magnificent timber! We have nothing like those oaks.” 

“Tt may be not, your Highness,” replied Alva; “ but I prefer 
our olives and vines and chesnut-groves to those woods, and our 
bare brown mountains to those green slopes. If the sun scorches 
our herbage and burns our soil to brickdust, it makes abundant 
compensation. We have oil and wine and a thousand luxuries that 
these English lack, to say nothing of our fiery men and dark- 
eyed women.” 

“ Your excellency is a true Spaniard,” replied the Prince, “ but 
_ forget that as soon as I set foot on these shores I shall become an 

nglishman.” 

“Heaven forfend!” exclaimed Alva; then checking himself, he 
added, “TI crave your Highness’s pardon. Inasmuch as the coun- 
try will belong to you, you may be right to call yourself an 
Englishman.” 

“But I shall be King of England only in name,” said Philip. 
“ As you know, I am debarred by the marriage-treaty from any 
share in the government, neither can I appoint you, nor any of my 
nobles, to a post.” 

“Out on the treaty!” cried Alva. “ Your Highness, I trust, 
will little regard its terms. Once wedded to the Queen of Eng- 
land, the country will be under your control. This the Emperor 
well knew, or he would have spurned the conditions proposed to 
him by the wily Gardiner. Bind you as they may, the council 
cannot hold you fast, and ere long you will have supreme sway. 
In two years’ time England will be as much a province of Spain 
as the Netherlands is now. Then you will reap abundantly the 


harvest you are sowing. Moreover, by that time the crown of 


Spain and the imperial diadem may grace your brow.” 

“Why do you think so, Alva?” demanded Philip, quickly. 
“My father suffers much from gout; but gout, physicians tell me, 
keeps off all other ailments, and those afflicted with it live long in 
consequence. When he last wrote to me, the Emperor reported 
himself in good case.” 
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“Saints keep him so!” cried the Duke. “ Yet, as I have just 

said, ere two years are over, your Highness will surely be King of 
Spain and Emperor of Germany.” 

“ What means this prediction?” inquired Philip, looking in- 
quiringly at him. 

“Tt means that the Emperor your father, tired with the cares of 
government, designs to surrender his kingdoms to you.” 

“ Has he said aught of his intent to you, Alva?—or is it mere 
surmise on your part?” demanded the Prince, unable to disguise 
the interest he took in the question. 

“ Your Highness will excuse me if I decline to state how I ob- 
tained the information,” rejoined the Duke; “ but I will stake my 
life on its correctness.” 

Philip said nothing more, but remained for some time with his 
hand upon his lips, absorbed in thought. The flush that over- 
spread his deaths showed he was much excited. Alva kept 
his keen eye fixed upon him, and seemed to read what was 
passing in his breast. After a while, Philip broke the silence. 

“Tt may be as you say,” he remarked; “ yet I do not think m 
father will part lightly with his crown. In a moment of weari- 
ness he may talk of abdicating in my favour—but when the fit is 
over, the design will pass away with it. How would he spend his 
days if not employed by state affairs?” 

“ In retirement and holy meditation—in preparation for eternity. 
Such is his Majesty’s intent.” 

“Tf it be so it is a praiseworthy resolution; and it is to be hoped 
that Heaven may keep him in it. However, all is uncertain—the 
firmest man may change his mind.” 

“Your Highness says right. Therefore, it will be well to secure 
a crown in case of accident. Neither do I despair of your doing so. 
The English nation, they say, hate us Spaniards. What matter? 
They cannot hate us worse than we hate them. They fear our 
yoke. Let us give them reason for their fears by ruling them so 
severely that they shall not dare to move hand or foot, save at 
our pleasure. With such a people nothing but hard and sangui- 
nary measures will do. Their late King, ony VIII., knew that 
well, and his subjects obeyed him, crouching at his feet like beaten 
hounds. But to impose our yoke upon them we must go even beyond 
the despot Henry. We must pour forth the blood of the English 
nobles like water, seize upon their possessions, and assume their 
titles. Do this, extirpate heresy, establish the Inquisition, and 
your Highness need fear no rebellion.” 

Alva’s eyes blazed as he gave this counsel, and his countenance 
assumed an expression so terrible that even Philip regarded him 
with awe. 

“The time is not yet come for acting thus,” observed the 


Prince. “I must first try to ingratiate myself with the people 
VOL. Lil. 
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and win over the council and the nobles by gifts and promises. If 
those fail, I may have recourse to other means.” 

“ There, to my mind, your Highness is wrong,” rejoined Alva. 
‘‘ Begin as you mean to go on. You cannot make yourself beloved 
by this perfidious paiian ten you may easily make yourself dreaded. 

esitate not to shed blood—the best blood. Strike boldly, 
and at the highest. If you have any misgivings, let me do the 
work for you, and it shall be done effectually. T shall not object 
to be grand justiciary of the realm.” 

And again his features wore the terrible look we have just noticed. 

“Tt is too soon to talk of this,” said Philip. “We will speak 
of it hereafter.” 

“Tt may then be too late,” rejoined Alva, in a sombre tone. 
“ Once again, I counsel your Highness not to delay. As soon as 
you are fairly wedded, throw off the mask.” 

“ And be driven disgracefully from the kingdom,” cried Philip. 
“No; I shall adopt a safer course. A time may come—and that 
at no distant date—when I may profit by your counsels, and ask 

our aid.” 

And he turned to watch the numerous white-sailed little barks 
steering towards him from Portsmouth. 


OF THE AFFRONT OFFERED TO THE SPANIARDS BY THE LORD HIGH ADMIRAL; 
AND OF THE PRINCE’S ARRIVAL AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


CHARLEs V. has been described as more of a Fleming than a 
Spaniard, and his son Philip as more of a Spaniard than a Fleming. 
But the Prince bore a strong resemblance to his sire, though he 
was not so tall as the Emperor, and more slightly and elegantly 
formed than that martial monarch. Apparently, Philip must have 
looked like a Scotsman, since he was compared by a Highlander, 
John Elder, “the Redshank,” who saw him on his entrance into 
London, to “John Hume, my Lord of Jedward’s kinsman.” The 
Redshank seems to have been greatly struck by the royal Spaniard’s 
personal appearance and deportment, for he says, “his pace is 
ee and gait so straight and upright as he loseth no inch of 

eight;” adding, “he is so well-proportioned of body, arm, and 
leg, as nature cannot work a more perfect pattern.” 

But we have Philip actually brought before us as he lived and 
moved at the period in question in the portraits of Titian and Sir 
Antonio More. There we see his slight and singularly elegant figure, 
and admire his striking costume. There we may peruse his remark- 
able lineaments, every trait of which has been preserved by the great 
painters with extraordinary fidelity. Philip’s face was a perfect oval, 
and all the features good, except the mouth, the lower lip of which 
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was too full, and projected beyond the upper—a defect inherited 
by the Prince from his father, who was considerably under-jawed. 
Philip’s complexion was fair, of almost feminine delicacy and cleaz- 
ness, his eyes “~~ and blue, and shaded by thick brows meeting 
over the nose. His hair, worn short, according to the Spanish 
mode, was of a golden yellow—a circumstance which no doubt 
caused the Redshank to liken him to “my Lord of Jedward’s 
kinsman ;”—and his pointed beard of the same hue. His forehead 
was lofty, and white as marble, and his nose long, straight, and 
perfectly proportioned. In regard to his attire, he was extremely 
particular, affecting dark colours, as they best suited him; and he 
had the good taste to dispense with embroidery and ornament. 
On the present occasion he had in no wise departed from his rule. 
Black velvet haut-de-chausses, black taffetas hose, velvet buskins, 
doublet of black satin, all fitting to perfection, constituted his 
habiliments. Over all, he wore a short black damask mantle 
furred with sable. His neck was encircled by the collar of the 
Golden Fleece, and on his head sat a black velvet cap, having a 
small chain of gold as its sole ornament. 

This costume, chosen with great judgment, was admirably cal- 
culated to display the graces of his person, and set off the extreme 
fairness of his complexion. Moreover, the Prince’s demeanour 
was marked by extraordinary loftiness, and an ineffable air of the 
highest breeding pervaded his every look and gesture. 

Philip was pl nineteen when he was first married. Dofia 
Maria of Portugal, the Princess to whom he was then united, 
died in giving birth to a son, the half-crazed and savage-natured 
Don Carlos, whose fate is involved in mystery, though it is 
supposed he was poisoned by his father’s orders. It will be 
seen, as we proceed, how Philip treated his second consort; but 
we may mention that to neither of those who succeeded her 
—he was twice again married—did he manifest much affection. 
To his third wife, the young and beautiful Elisabeth de Valois, 
eldest daughter of Henri II. and Catherine de Medicis, he was 
unaccountably indifferent, repaying her tenderness and devo- 
tion by constant neglect and infidelities. At all times, he seems 
to have preferred any other female society to that of the one en- 
titled to his regard. His fourth wife, Anne of Austria, was but 
little better treated than her predecessors. Philip long survived 
her, and would have married again if he could have found among 
the royal families of Europe an alliance sufficiently tempting. 
The sole being he entirely loved was the Infanta isabella, his 
daughter by his third wife. She served him as his secretary, 
during his retirement in the Escurial in his latter days, and 
when dying, he commended her to his son and successor in these 
terms: “ Philip, I charge you to have always the greatest care of 
the Infanta, your sister. She has been the light of my eyes.” 
2P2 
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At the period under consideration, the darker qualities inherent 
in Philip’s nature had not become developed. He grew more 
impassive, sterner, and severer, as he gained power and advanced 
in years. He was a profound dissembler, and his designs were 
inscrutable. None knew when they had forfeited his favour. 
He caressed those he meant to destroy; whence it was said that 
there was no difference between the King’s smile and the knife. 
His self-restraint offered a striking contrast to the fiery impe- 
tuosity of his father. His policy was subtle, perfidious, Machia- 
velian. He had not Charles’s sagacity, nor Charles’s towering ambi- 
tion, but he had more craft and hypocrisy than the Emperor, equal 
love of power, and equal capacity for rule. His industry was asto- 
nishing, and when his mighty monarchy devolved upon him, com- 
prehending Spain, Flanders, Burgundy, the Two Sicilies, the Indies, 
and the New World, he passed many hours of each day, and often 
of each night, in reading petitions, annotating upon memorials, 
writing despatches, and other toils of the cabinet. No sovereign 
ever wrote so much as Philip. Everything was submitted to his 
inspection. In hatred implacable, in severity unrelenting, fickle 
in friendship—if, indeed, he could form a friendship—he was equally 
inconstant in love matters, so that no syren could long hold him 
in her thrall. His affairs of gallantry, like all the rest of his pro- 
ceedings, were shrouded in mystery. To none did he give his full 
confidence, and not even his confessor was allowed to peer into 
the inmost recesses of his breast. More inflexible than his father, 
if he had once formed a resolution, whether for good or ill, it was 
unalterable. But he was slow in coming to a decision. In re- 
ligion he was bigoted, and firmly believed he was ‘serving the 
cause of the Romish Church by the rigour he displayed towards 
heretics. He declared he would rather put to death a hundred 
thousand people than the new doctrines should take root in his 
dominions. Throughout his reign the terrible tribunal of the 
Inquisition was constantly in action. Such was the detestation 
felt for him in the Low Countries and in England, that he was 
called the “Demon of the South;” while his Spanish subjects 


_ spoke of him, under their breath, as the “Father of Dissimu- 


lations.” Despite, however, his perfidy, his bigotry, and his 
severity, he was a great monarch, and raised the power of Spain 
to its highest point. After him its splendour began to decline. 

In his latter years, Philip led the life of a religious recluse, 
shutting himself up almost entirely in the Escurial, and performin 
devotional exercises, vigils, fastings, and penances, with as muc 
zeal as a brother of some severe order. Yet, notwithstanding this 
austere life, he continued to the last to conduct the affairs of 
state from his closet. His end was a grand and solemn scene, of 
which full details have been left us. 


After receiving extreme unction, Philip said to his son, “I have 
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sent for you that you may know what death is.” He then caused 
his coffin, which had already been prepared, to be brought into the 
chamber where he lay, and the crown to be placed on a death’s 
head on a table beside him. Then taking from a coffer a price- 
less, jewel, he said to the Infanta, “ Isabella Eugenia-Clara, my 
daughter, this jewel was given me by the Queen your mother. 
It is my parting gift to you.” He next gave a paper to his son, 
saying, “You will see from this how you ought to govern 
your kingdom.” A blood-stained scourge was then brought him, 
and taking it in his hand, he said, “ This blood is mine, yet it is 
not mine own, but that of my father, who used the discipline. I 
mention this that the relic may be the more valued.” After another 
paroxysm, he again received extreme unction, and feeling his end 
approach, he asked for a crucifix, which the Emperor held in his 
hands when he breathed his last, and which he also desired to hold 
when dying. In another hour he became speechless, and so con- 
tinued to the end, his dying gaze being fixed on a taper of Our 
Lady of Montserrat, burning on the high altar of the church, which 
was visible through the open door. 

We have stood in the little chamber in the church of the 
Escurial in which Philip died, and have looked from it at the altar 
whereon burnt the sacred flame that attracted his last regards 

Philip’s suite, as we have already intimated, comprised several 
nobles of the highest importance, who had been ordered to attend 
upon him by the Emperor. Besides the Duke of Alva, there was 
the scarcely less important Duke de Medina Celi, Don Ruy Gomez 
de Silva, Prince of Eboli, the Admiral of Castile, who was in 
command of the fleet; the Marquis de Pescara, the Marquis del 
Valle, the Marquis D’Aguillara, the Conde de Feria, the Conde 
Olivares, the Conde de Saldana, the Count D’Egmont, and several 
others equally distinguished. ach of these haughty hidalgos had 
a train of attendants with him. 

With the Prince, also, was the Alcalde of Galicia, the Bishop 
of Cuenga, his private chaplain, and several other priests. 

Moreover, he had a great painter in his train, Sir Antonio 
More, who had been previously sent into England to take the 
Queen’s portrait (which may still be seen in the gallery at Ma- 
drid), and had now the honour of accompanying the Prince on 
his voyage. 

Two other important personages had preceded Philip to England 
—namely, the Marquis de las Naves, previously referred to, and 
Don Juan Figueroa, Regent of the Council of Aragon, a nobleman 
much in the Rapeete confidence, and to whom an important part 
had been assigned in the approaching ceremonial. 

Shortly after his discourse with the Duke of Alva, which we 
have reported, Philip withdrew to his state cabin to perform 
his orisons, and listen to a discourse from the Bishop of Cuenga, 
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On his reappearance, he found most of his nobles assembied on 
deck, making, as they were all superbly attired, a very gallant 
show. Only three or four of their number removed their boa 
and jewelled caps on the Prince’s approach. The rest being 
grandees of Spain, and entitled to remain covered in the presence of 
royalty, asserted their privilege. Foremost in the group were the 
Duke of Alva, the Duke of Medina Celi, Ruy Gomez de Silva, 
and the valiant Marquis de Pescara—one of the great captains of 
the age. All these had the cross of Santiago on their mantles, 
Some of the assemblage were Knights of Calatrava, others Knights 
of St. Lazarus, or of St. John of Jerusalem, and all wore their 
orders. Numbering about fifteen, they presented a remarkable array 
of noble-looking figures, all more or less characterised by pride of 
look and haughtiness of deportment. It would have been easy to 
discern at a glance that they belonged to the most vainglorious 
people then existing—a people, however, as valiant as they were 
vainglorious. 

As we cannot describe these haughty personages in detail, we 
shall select one or two from the group. ‘The most striking among 
them was undoubtedly the Duke of Alva, whose remarkable stern- 
ness of look arrested attention, and acted like a spell on the be- 
holder. There was a fatal expression in Alva’s regards that seemed 
to forebode the atrocities he subsequently committed in the Low 
Countries. His gaze was fierce and menacing, and the expression 
of his countenance truculent and bloodthirsty. His complexion 
was swarthy, and his short-clipped hair and pointed beard were 
jet-black. His figure was lofty, well proportioned, and strongly 
built, and his manner excessively arrogant and imperious. His 
attire was of deep-red velvet and damask. His mantle was em- 
broidered with the Cross of Santiago, and round his neck he wore 
the collar of the Golden Fleece. 

Full as noble-looking as Alva, and far less arrogant, was the 
Count D’Egmont, whose tall and symmetrical figure was arrayed 
in a doublet of crimson damask. His hose were of black taffetas, 
and his boots of bronzed chamois. His black silk mantle was pass- 
mented with gold, and his velvet hat was adorned with a tall 
panache of black and white feathers. Like Alva, he wore the 
order of the Golden Fleece. 

Next to D’Egmont stood Sir Antonio More, for whom the Count 
had a great friendship. The renowned painter was a man of very 
goodly appearance, and richly dressed, though not with the mag- 
nificence that characterised the hidalgos around him, A doublet 
of black satin, paned with yellow, with hose to match, constituted 
his attire; his hair and beard being trimmed in the Spanish fashion. 

Such was the assemblage which met the Prince as he came 
forth for the second time that morning. Returning their saluta- 
tions with the dignity and solemnity of manner habitual to him, 
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he seated himself on a throne-like chair, covered with purple velvet, 
which had been set for him on the raised deck. 

By this time the fleet had passed the Solent Sea and was off 
Cowes. The extreme beauty of the Isle of Wight, as seen from 
this point, might have excited Philip’s admiration, had not his at- 
tention been drawn to the English and Flemish fleets, which could 
now be seen advancing to meet him. On came the two arma- 
ments, proudly and defiantly, as if about to give him battle, or 
oppose his progress. When they got within a mile of the Prince, 
the English ships were ordered de, len to, and soon became sta- 
tionary; but the Flemish squadron continued to advance until it 
met the Spaniards, when it wore round and came on with them. 

As yet, no salute had been fired by the Lord High Admiral. 

“T do not understand such matters,” said the Duke of Alva, ap- 
proaching the Prince; “but it seems to me that the English 
Admiral gives your Highness but a cold reception.” 

Philip made no reply, but, after a moment, observed, “ Those 
are fine ships.” 

“ They are so,” replied Alva; “but their commander should be 
taught to show due respect to his sovereign.” 

Just then an incident occurred which caused the utmost astonish- 
ment, not unmixed with indignation throughout the Spanish fleet. 
A shot was fired by the Lord High Admiral across the Sees of the 
Spanish ship nearest him. Philip was made instantly aware of 
the occurrence, and for a moment exhibited unwonted emotion. 
His pale cheek flushed, and he sprang from his seat, seeming 
about to give an angry order, but he presently became calmer. 
Not so the grandees around him. They were furious, and the 
Duke of Alva counselled the Prince immediately to fire upon the 
insolent offender. 

“T am as eager to resent the affront as the Duke,” said Count 
D’Egmont; “ but first let an explanation be demanded.” 

“ Make the inquiry with our cannon,” said Alva, fiercely; 
adding, with a scornful look at D’Egmont, “ Timid counsels 
smack of treason.” 

Regarding the Duke with a glance as disdainful as his own, 
D’Egmont said, “ My loyalty to the Emperor has been often ap- 
proved. His Highness will be better served by prudence than by 
rashness. There must be some mistake.” 

“There can be no mistake, and no explanation ought to be » 
accepted,” cried Alva, yet more fiercely. “ The affront is a stain 
upon the honour of our country, and can only be avenged by the 
destruction of that insolent fleet. Count D’Egmont is not a 
Spaniard, and therefore does not feel it.” 

“T should regard the matter differently, if 1 could believe that 
insult was intended,” rejoined D’Egemont. “ But I cannot think so.” 

“ Here comes the explanation,” said Philip, as the Admiral of 
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Castile approached. “How now, my lord?” he added to him. 
. bens means this interruption? For what reason was that shot 
fired?” 

“ Because our topsails were not lowered in deference to the 
English navy in these narrow seas,” replied the Admiral. “It is 
the custom to exact this homage to the flag, and Lord Clinton will 
not abate a jot of his demands, I am come to ascertain your 
Highness’s pleasure.” 

“ Pour a broadside into the insolent fellow,” said Alva. “That 
is the only answer to return consistent with your Highness’s 
dignity.” 

“Tt is not for me to offer counsel,” said D’Egmont; “ but it is 
better, methinks, to submit to this affront, which, after all, may 
not be intended as such, than to hazard the loss of a prize that 
is so nearly gained.” 

Philip looked thoughtful for a moment, and then said, in an au- 
thoritative tone, “ Let the topsails be lowered—in this ship—and 
throughout the fleet. Since the demand is warranted, we ought 
to comply with it.” 

The Admiral instantly gave the requisite orders to the officers 
near him, and ere another minute the topsails were lowered, amid 
the murmurs of the Spanish grandees, whose glowing cheeks and 
flashing eyes proclaimed their wrath. 

“T did not think this affront would have been endured,” cried 
Alva. 

“Nor I,” cried the Marquis de Pescara, and some others. 

“Be patient, my lords—be patient,” observed Philip, signifi- 
cantly. “Our turn will come anon.” 

In another minute all the vessels in the Spanish fleet had fol- 
lowed the example of the Santissima Trinidada. 

This was no sooner done than a loud salute was fired from all 
the guns in the English navy. 

Before the smoke had rolled away, the Spanish fleet replied 
by a deafening roar of artillery. Lusty cheers were then given 
by the sailors thronging the ropes and cross-bars of the English 
ships, and amid the beating of drums and the shriller music of 
the fife, a large boat was lowered from the Lord High Admiral’s 
ship, in which Lord Clinton, attended by several officers of dis- 
tinction, was rowed towards the Santissima Trinidada. 

On coming on board, the Lord High Admiral was ceremoniously 
received by Count D’Egmont, who acted as the Prince’s mayor- 
domo, and, after a brief interchange of compliments, on the Ad- 
miral’s request to be presented to his Highness, he was ushered 
through two lines of bronze-visaged and splendidly - equipped 
harquebuzeros to the bulkhead, where Philip was sane, with 
his nobles drawn up on either side. By all the latter, Clinton 
was regarded haughtily and menacingly, but, apparently heedless 
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of their displeasure, he made a profound reverence to the Prince, 
who received him with a graciousness that offered a marked con- 
trast to the defiant looks of his entourage. 

“In the Queen’s name I bid your Highness welcome to her 
dominions,” said the Admiral; “and I trust I shall be excused if 
I have appeared uncourteous in the discharge of my duty, which is 
to maintain her Majesty’s sovereignty in these seas.” 

“No need of apologies, my lord,” replied Philip. “The fault was 
ours, not yours. We ought to have recollected that we are now 
in English waters. How fares her Majesty?” 

“Right well,” said the Admiral, “and only anxious for your 
Highness’s safe arrival. 

“Ts she at Southampton?” pursued Philip. 

“ No, my lord,” rejoined the Admiral. “ Her grace came these 
two days past to Winchester, where she will await your Highness’s 
coming. I had tidings of her so late as yester-morn, brought by 
my nephew, who is now with me.” 

“Ts this your nephew, my lord?” inquired Philip, glancing at 
a = well-proportioned young man, standing behind the Ad- 
miral, 

The blooming complexion, clear blue eyes, brown waving locks, 
and features of this very handsome young man, proclaimed his 
Saxon origin. 

“ Ay, my lord, this is my nephew, Osbert Clinton,” replied 
the Admiral, eyeing the woul with a pride which the good looks 
and gallant bearing of the latter might perhaps justify. “He is 
fresh from her Majesty’s presence, as I have just declared to your 
Highness. Stand forward, Osbert, and tell the Prince all thou 
knowest.” 

On this the young man advanced, and bowing gracefully 
to Philip, gave him particulars of the Queen’s journey from 
London, of her stay at Guildford, of her meeting with the Mar- 
quis de las Naves, and of her arrival at Winchester—to all of 
which the Prince listened with apparent interest. 

“ What office do you fill at court, young sir, for I conclude you 
have some post there?” demanded Philip, when young Clinton 
had done. 

“Tam merely one of her Majesty’s gentlemen,” replied Osbert. 

“T would willingly have made a seaman of him,” interposed the 
Admiral, “and but that he dislikes the service, he might now be 
in command of one of yon gallant ships. Sorry am I to say that 
he prefers a court life.” 

“ He is in the right,” said Philip. “Unless Iam mistaken, he 
has qualities which will be better displayed in that field than 
in the one your lordship would have chosen for him—qualities 
which, if properly employed, must lead to his distinction.” 


“Your Highness judges me far too favourably,” said Osbert, 
bowing profoundly. 
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“ Not a whit,” rejoined Philip; “and to prove my confidence 
in you, I will attach you—if you list—to my own person.” 

“‘ My nephew cannot quit the Queen’s service without her Ma- 
jesty’s consent,” said the Admiral, in a tone which, though 
deferential, showed his dislike of the proposition. 

“That is always implied,” said Philip. “ But supposing her 
Majesty agreeable, what says the young man to the arrangement?” 

“Tam entirely at your Highness’s commands,” replied Osbert, 
overwhelmed with gratitude. 

“‘ And ready to become a Spaniard, and forswear your country, 
if need be, I make no doubt,” observed the Admiral, gruffly. 

“T shall violate no duty to the Queen by serving her consort,” 
said his nephew; “and England and Spain will be so closely 
linked together by this most propitious union, that they will become 
as one land, wherein there will be no divided service or in- 
terests.” 

“ That time is not yet arrived, and never will arrive,” muttered 
the Admiral. 

“ You are doubtless anxious to return to your ship, my lord,” 
said Philip. “I will no longer detain you.” 

“T thank your Highness,” replied the Admiral. “We will 
make all haste we can, but there is little wind, and I fear it will 
be somewhat late ere we can reach Southampton.” 

“Tt matters not,” said Philip. “I shall not disembark till to- 
morrow.” 

“ Your Highness will exercise a wise discretion in the delay, as 
a better reception can be given you,” returned the Admiral. “I 
humbly take my leave. Come, nephew.” 

“Tt is my pleasure that your nephew should remain with me, 
my lord,” said Philip. 

“But I am about to despatch him in a swift galley to her 
Majesty,” remonstrated the Admiral. 

“ You must find afresh messenger, my lord,” said Philip. “I 
have other business for him. However, I would place no constraint 
upon the young man. He can depart with your lordship if he is so 
minded.” 

“ Nay, I desire nothing so much as to remain with your High- 
ness,” cried Osbert, eagerly. 

“The Prince was right in saying he was born a courtier,” 
muttered the Admiral. “I can do nothing with him.” 

Making another obeisance, he then quitted the Prince’s pre- 
sence, and, being formally conducted by D’ Egmont to the head of 
the vessel’s stairs, re-entered the boat, and was rowed back to his 
ship, in no very good humour. 

On reaching it, he immediately issued orders to his fleet to 
make all way to Southampton, and the noble vessels were soon 
bending in that direction. The Spanish and Flemish fleets fol- 
lowed in the same track. But so slight was the breeze, that some 
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time elapsed before they passed Calshot Castle and entered South- 
ampton W ater. 

As the Admiral had predicted, evening was at hand ere the fleets 
had cleared the broad and beautiful estuary, at the northern end of 
which stood the ancient and then highly picturesque town of South- 
ne eo The grey walls circling the town, the spires of the churches, 
and the castle on the hill, were glowing in the last rays of the 
setting sun. Crowds could be seen gathered upon the quays, and 
upon every point of observation. A loud salvo was fired from 
the castle batteries, and from the ordnance placed on the walls 
and on the gates. Except the Santissima Trinidada, the Lord High 
Admiral’s ship, and that commanded by the Vice-Admiral of the 
Netherlands, all the other vessels now cast anchor. The three 
large vessels got as near the port as they could, and then came 
likewise to an anchor, the ship containing the Prince occupying 
the foremost position. ‘These movements excited great interest 
amongst the spectators, whose shouts were loud and continuous. 

Intimation having been given to the authorities of the town 
that the Prince’s disembarkation would not take place till next 
day, his Highness needing repose after his long voyage, no one 
went on board the royal ship. The ceremonial of the reception, 
and all public rejoicings and festivities connected with it, were 
postponed to the morrow; but it was not until it grew dusk, 
and they had in some measure satiated their curiosity by gazing 
at the superb vessel which had brought the illustrious stranger to 
their port, that the crowd on the quays began to disperse and xe- 
turn to their own dwellings. 

It was at this hour that Philip called Osbert Clinton to his 
state cabin, and, dismissing his attendants, said to the young man, 
as soon as they were gone, 

“TJ intend to go ashore, incognito, to-night, and pass an hour 
in Southampton. I would judge with my own eyes of the people 
I shall have to govern. You shall go with me—I think I can trust 
myself with you.” 

“JT will guard your Highness with my life,” said Osbert, re- 
solutely. “ But I cannot conceal from you that it is a hazardous 
step you are about to take.” 

“‘ Hazardous or not, I am resolved upon it,” said Philip. “I like 
a nocturnal adventure, and the opportunity for one now offers, 
under circumstances that heighten its zest. My nobles would in- 
fallibly oppose my design, and therefore must know nothing of it. 
One person alone can be trusted, the Count D’Egmont, and he 
will lend me aid. I must about it at once, for it grows late.” 

“ Your Highness will be in time, for this will be a night of revel 
and rejoicing in the town,” said Osbert. “Pray Heaven no ill 
may come of the adventure !” 

’Egmont was then Summoned, and on his appearance the Prince 
disclosed his plan to him. The Count strongly opposed it, repre- 
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om its danger, as Osbert had done, but in the end he was obliged 
to yield. 

i For an hour you and I will change parts,” pursued Philip 
to D’'Egmont. “ You shall be the Prince, and I the Count. 
The Count will remain here, and the Prince will go ashore with 
this young Englishman as if sent on some special errand. None 
will be the wiser—not even Alva or Ruy Gennes, Go, order a 
boat to be got ready instantly. Make some change in your attire. 
Put on the long dark mantle I have scen you wear at night, and a 
black cap without a plume. Speak to the attendants as you pass, 
and tell them you are going ashore.” 

“It shall be done,” replied the Count, departing. 

While he was gone, Philip retired into an inner chamber and 
made some change in his own apparel. Just as he had completed 
his preparations, D’Egmont returned, habited as the Prince had 
directed. Philip took the count’s mantle, and wrapping himself in 
it, said, so as to be heard by the attendants, “See the Count 
D’Egmont and the English caballero to the boat, and let watch 
be kept for their return. ‘Till then I would not be disturbed.” 

Having uttered these words, he muffled up his features and 
went forth, followed by Osbert. The ushers took him for the 
person he represented, and attended him to the stairs. 

In this manner the Prince and his companion got into the boat 
without stoppage of any kind, and were rowed to a landing-place 
at the quay near the south gate of the town. 


THE VALLEY OF THE NILE* 


Mr. FarrHo1r has done his bidding in the present work in an unpre- 
suming matter-of-fact and agreeable manner. Nothing can be more 
simple or unaffected, and yet perfectly adequate, than his notices of what 
is to be seen on the long banks of the Nile. It is, indeed, an excellent 
guide to modern Egypt, and contains just sufficient of antiquarian lore to 
suit the generality of readers and tourists, with whom it will be probably 
more welcome and more popular than a more erudite tome, after the 
fashion of Wilkinson, and its orthography of the savans of the “ grande 
armée.” 

Our author gives all necessary information with regard to the means of 
going and returning. He then introduces us at the onset to the donkey- 
boys of Alexandria, a race of urchins who, whatever may be their faults, 
are exclusively of European origin, for the donkey-boy is only met 
with where Europeans congregate. Six hours by rail now conveys the 
traveller from Alexandria to Cairo (Misr al Kahira). It is curious that 
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nothing seems to prosper in the East. The railway, we are told, exhibits 
none of the characteristic neatness and order of a European one. The 

rincipal station is a great, rambling, neglected ee with the paper 

anging from the walls, and a wretched café, badly imitated from the 
Italian. At Kafr Zayat the refreshment-room is a kind of wooden barn, 
in which a dinner of plain boiled rice, a slice of bread, and an orange, 
cost five shillings. What a privilege it is to be an Englishman! Porters 
and donkey-boys escort the traveller to the Us-bikiyah, or “ grand place” 
of Cairo, as flies fester upon a sore horse; and it is amid noise, dust, and 
confusion that he obtains his first insight of that most picturesque of all 
old cities, till it was modernised by Muhammad Ali, Shubra, Fustat, and 
the Pyramids, are the excursions de rigueur from Cairo; and Mr. Fair- 
holt is here, as elsewhere, a perfectly efficient, full, and satisfactory guide, 
without being dull or pedantic. 

Then comes the renowned dahabiyah, or Nile boat, which awaits the 
excursionist at the pleasant suburb of Bulak, where is Sayyid Pasha’s 
museum, under charge of the excellent archeologist Monsieur Mariette, 
when that gentleman is not, as at present, elsewhere engaged. We 
regret to find that it is with the dahabiyah as with everything else; the 
prices have risen enormously from influx of visitors, and not only have 
the cheating dragomans increased in their extortions and profits, but they 
and all the crew make a point of trading upon the voyage, till the vessels 
look more like luggage-barges than pleasure-boats. Surely some clean 
and light gondola-steamers might be introduced by an enterprising com- 
pany on the Nile, which would at once supersede the discomforts and 
abuses and extravagance of the dahabiyahs, and of which one hundred 
and thirty ascended the Nile in the winter and spring of 1860-61, at 
an average of 50/. to 70/. a month for boat alone. 

Passing the pyramids of Dashur, the monotony of the river in its lower 
part is only relieved by the native oft-depicted Sakkiyah and Shaduff— 
the primitive water-wheels and pole and buckets by which irrigation is 
carried on to the banks, to the neglect of the more perfect and Persian 
wheel, worked by the current, as is more particularly seen at Antioch in 
Syria, and at Annah on the Euphrates, and which dates probably to 
Macedonian times; by fishing soft and muddy carp and perch, or shooting 
wild geese and ducks, or in their absence tame pigeons. Here and there a 
clump of date-trees announces a village, or rather an inhabited spot, and 
the first anchorage at Bibbeh teaches an important lesson—that it is best 
to anchor near to and not in front of a town, for the stench when the 
evening fires are lit, from cakes of dried dung, combined with all the 
other abominations of an untidy place, is stifling. 

The first great break in the monotony of the scenery occurs at the 
Jebel el Tayr, or “ Bird Mountain,” so called from the numerous ibises 
that perch at certain seasons of the year on the rock ledges, and upon 
the summit of which is the Coptie convent of Sitteh, or Sittina, or as 
the Honourable Mr. Curzon has it, “ Deir el Adra,” more commonly 
known as “ the Convent of the Pulley.” 

At Miniyah, with its sugar refinery, 160 miles beyond Cairo, the 
traveller leaves behind him the flat and uninteresting portion of the 
river, and henceforth the eye and mind have more employment. The 
first great and curious antiquities met with beyond the Pyramids—the 
famous rock-cut tombs of Beni Hassau—some of the sculptures on 
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which have been supposed to refer to episodes in Joseph’s history—next 
present themselves, and give a foretaste of the interest that envelops 
Thebes. Beyond this are the ruins of Antinopolis, and various grottos, 
and temples, and other ruins, ruinous at the time when Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson published his Hand-book, and still more ruinous now. Out 
of these remnants of a remote antiquity rise in strange contrast the tall 
chimneys of Mr. Brine’s sugar and rum factory, “as perfectly English,” 
says Mr. Fairholt, “as if they stood in Lancashire.” At Ushmunain, 
the left bank of the river “is perfectly Arcadian: groves of sycamore, 
gum, and palm-trees, fields of sugar-cane, corn, and esculents, all vividly 
green in the glorious sunshine, are most pleasant to the eye after the 
flatness and aridity of the lower parts of the river.” The bird described 
by Mr. Fairholt as a species of gull, frequenting the Jebel el Sheikh 
Sayyid, is a tern, peculiar to the great rivers of the East, and only met 
with at a few rocky points in these. The dum-palm, which Barth de- 
scribes as having so wide a range in Negroland, is first met with at the 
northern boundary of the Thebaid. At Manfalut are the celebrated 
crocodile caves, which are as dangerous to explore as the catacombs of 
Paris and Rome; and beyond these, after many tedious windings of the 
river, the traveller arrives at what is considered to be the second station 
on the journey up, the first after Cairo being Miniyah ; viz. Siyut, or 
Sidut, as it is written by the French, as if to “ sigh out” the fatigues of 
approaching it. It is a rich and fertile spot, with a luxuriant surround- 
ing greenness most welcome to the eye. It is also a busy, large 
town, but, as usual, tall, crude, brick or mud-walled houses, dingy, dirty 
lanes, and a labyrinth of unpicturesque dusty roadway, relieved by a 
bazaar and mosques, are a rapid disenchantment for such as would dream 
of pleasant sojourn in the city that looks so beautiful from the outskirts. 
Tahta, beyond this, is another large town, situated in the midst of a 
fertile plain, with picturesque views of the hills around it, and further 
on the hills curve inwardly, enclosing a beautiful amphitheatral plain, 
dotted with villages or tells, natural and artificial. Next comes Ekhmim, 
another town of some importance, and like Menshiyah remarkable for 
its square and pyramidal pigeon towers, which give to both the aspect 
of strong fortresses. 

The river scenery is varied and beautiful between the two last towns and 
Girgeh, once the capital of Upper Egypt, and the elaboration and costly 
character of many of whose buildings still testify to its pristine importance. 
The varied and fanciful minarets, the tall pigeon-towers, so characteristic 
of the Thebaid, the clumps of palm-trees, and groves of acacias, dum and 
date-palms that environ its walls, impart, indeed, to this place a beauty 
of its own, and render it one of the most striking on the banks of the 
Nile. ‘Twelve miles hence, and at the base of the Libyan hills, are the 
ruins of Abydos, from whence the, historically speaking, most important 
monument of Egypt, the tablet of Abydos, was obtained. 

There is little to notice in the towns and villages between Girgeh and 
Keneh, and the long reaches of the river present few features to descant 
upon. Indeed, Mr. Fairholt remarks that “the cliffs and picturesque 
details of the river repeat themselves as much as the flatter scenery of 
the lower land; and it seems most surprising how any traveller can 
assert that the Nile is not monotonous.” Keneh itself is a large town, 
being the point at which the Nile is left for Kussayir, or Cosseir, on 
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the Red Sea. Unlike Girgeh, it has no fine architectural features ; it is 
a mere assemblage of dusty streets and mud-houses. Almées or Ghawazi 
—dancing-girls—abound here. Close by, and below the Lybian hills, 
here piled in more fantastic forms than elsewhere, and half buried in 
sand, lies the far-famed temple of Denderah, or Tentyra. 

From Keneh to Thebes the winding of the river, hill and plain, wood 
and water, combine to make the scenery more varied and picturesque. 
There are the small towns of Ballas, celebrated for its factory of water- 
jars, and Negadeh, equally so for its striped cotton, as also a stronghold 
of the Coptic Christians. There are also ruins of the ancient Coptos, 
now Koft, and of Apollonopolis Parva, now Kis, or Gis. Beyond Nega- 
deh, the eastern bank of the river is one mass of trees of plants, but as 
we approach Thebes, the hills to the east recede into the far distance, 
leaving a plain so vast that a general flatness and tameness pervades the 
whole. The vast towers of Karnak are first noticed rising out of this plain, 
and then comes Luxor (from Al Uksur, “the palaces’’), a conglomerate of 
houses and ruins on a slight elevation, and the port of Thebes, where 
reside the curiosity-dealing consuls of various nations. Antiquities, it is 
worth while knowing, are, according to Mr. Fairholt, and he is an autho- 
rity on such matters, dearer at Thebes thanin London. On the western 
bank of the river, where the Lybian range rises more grandly than ever, 
are Gurnu, or Gournou of the French, and Medinet Abu, or “ Abou” 
of the French, but an orthography that we decline, as not wishing, 
like the Sepoys of old, to make “a bow” before its noble temple. Here 
the traveller may wander for many a day with the 


Lone mother of dead empires, 


silentiy contemplating the colossi of the plain—the vocal Merinon ; 
gazing at the Rameseum ; wrapt in wonder in the halls of Karnak ; ex- 
ploring Luxor, or rifling the tombs on the hill-sides of mummies, of cats, 
and other equally curious things. This done, he may proceed through 
regions of increasing interest, by long lines of date-palms, to the Her- 
monthis of the Greeks, with the palace of Cleopatra, thence past Jebel 
Ain, or “ Spring Mountain,” a unique and striking object in Nile scenery, 
as it rises out of the plain like one of the Mediterranean islands, and 
which is identified by Wilkinson with Crocodilopis ; to Esneh, where are 
noble remains of a temple once sacred to the ram-headed deity, Kneph. 
This temple Mr. Fairholt states to be the only place in Egypt where the 
traveller is free to think alone, untroubled by crowds of idle starers, and 
undisturbed by the everlasting requests for bakshish! This, thanks to its 
having a regular custodian. The dancing-girls of Esneh have made such 
progress in modern times as to now speak a little English! Mr. Fairholt 
was manifestly uninitiated in the physiological mysteries of the dance, or 
he would have said less about it. What he has said is, at all events, in 
the innocence of an uncorrupt heart. 

Leaving Esneh and its banished syrens, the river becomes broad and 
beautiful; few boats are met with, ruins are more solitary, and villages 
more rare. The scenery, however, is varied and pleasing, and the rocks 
are of more fantastic form than before. The first prominent points of 
interest are the ruins of Eiliethyias, or Lucina of the ancients, among 
the rocks at the back of the modern town of Al Kab; and beyond this 
is Edfu (Edfou of the French and of Wilkinson), the vast gate towers of 
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whose great temple meet the eyes long before the boat anchors off the 
miserable town at its base. Nothing can be more striking than the 
grandeur and vastness of this noble building. By the time our travellers 
had reached Edfu, they had learnt that without the “ argumentum bacu- 
linum” nothing can be done on the Nile. It was a long apprenticeship of 
taxed patience and temper to arrive at length at so simple a conclusion. 

After leaving Edfu the river assumes a placidity and loneliness, which 
it preserves as far as Assuan, or Assouan of the French, and those who 
follow them in their orthography. ‘The picturesque ruins of the old Arab 
town of Abu Ayb, “ Father Ayb,” commonly corrupted into Buayb, or 
Booayb, just as Abu Shahir, the “ Father of Cities,” is abbreviated into 
Bushire ; the granite-quarries and rock-temples of Silsilis; and the grand 
temple of Kom Ombos, the scene of the savage feuds between the 
worshippers and haters of the crocodile, diversify this part of the journey. 
The thirty miles that remain between the latter place and Assuan are 
picturesque and agreeable. Thick groves of trees line the banks, above 
which wave forests of luxuriant palms, brought out in strong relief from 
the sand-hills behind, golden-hued in the bright sunshine. 

After passing Esneh the influence of Nubian manners is more or less 
visible, and the female children and young women adopt the scanty 
Nubian attire. The curve of the river which allows the first view of 
Assuan is particularly picturesque. To the right the rock is crowned by 
the Sheikh’s tomb, below which is a ruined fortress on a smaller hill ; 
other ruins are near, and give diversity to the scene, the vegetation being 
perfectly tropical. Rounding this rock Assuan appears on the rising 
ground to the left, with a picturesque ruin in advance stretching into the 
water, whilst above the town granite (syenitic ?) rocks tower up crowned 
with rhins, the view being bounded by the Isle of Elephantine to the 
right, with its green palm-groves and ruined walls, once the substructure 
of temples on the quay. 

Travellers who make Philz their ultimate destination—and very few 
go a it—leave their boat at Assuan, and cross the desert to the 
sacred island. The distance by this road, which saves the cataracts, is 
seven miles. Nothing can exceed the wildness of the scenery on this 
short ride. A little détour may be made to Mahatta at the cataracts, 
which will well repay the trouble. All travellers, ancient and modern, 
agree in praising the “ Holy Island of the Nile.” It is, indeed, the one 
pure lonely gem of the river. Pure, however, the home of Osiris and 
Pharaoh’s, or Phra’s, bed are no longer, for they are desecrated by the 
furor for name-painting and carving. Philz is five hundred and seventy- 
eight miles above Cairo, reckoning by the winding of the river, and here 
the tour, of which we have given the barest of all outlines, merely as a 
finger-post to indicate, as it were, what will be found pleasantly, care- 
fully, and satisfactorily detailed in Mr. Fairholt’s excellent Hand-book, 
fittingly and properly ends. Egypt is left, and Nubia entered. What 
is beyond is not for the dilettante excursionist, but for the adventurous 
explorer—not the tourist, but the traveller; but it must not be omitted 
to mention that two hundred and seventy-three miles farther up the river 
is the wondrous rock-cut temple of Abu Simbul, or Abou Simboul, whose 
grandeur and colossal sculpture, now so familiar from their full-size copies 
in the Crystal Palace, “leave it without a rival as an example of the 
noble art of the most remarkable nation of the ancient world.” 
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THE FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1863. 


Henri Murcer, when his postman brought him an almanack upon 
the last New Year’s-day that he lived to see, exclaimed, “ Halloa! I 
was not over-amused with my almanack of the past year; I will, however, 
take that of the present year, not to disoblige you.” Our position is 
somewhat similar: the post brings us our customary batch of French 
almanacks, with their stereotyped eccentricities, male and female ; civil 
and military; orthodox and heterodox ; imperial and beggarly ; risible 
and lachrymose; and yet each year finds us more critically disposed, and 
less ready to be amused; while what there is new in type—fashionable, 
literary, artistic, or political—or what there is new in incident or in 
events, seems all to be levelled as smooth as the turf on one of Vauban’s 
glacis, by the ponderous despotism of the day. It is with the labour 
ascribed in the fable to the mountain that the renowned “ esprit Frangais” 
surges to the surface from beneath this superincumbent dead-weight. 
And when it does, instead of being “ spirituel” or “ gracieux,” it is often 
merely vulgar. 

When Desbarrolles—the Man with the Gibus, and the uncompromising 
Anglophobist—was starting on his tour to Switzerland, he consulted 
Maquet, the celebrated collaborateur of Alexandre Dumas, as to the 
kind of notes he should take that would meet with the most favourable 
reception with the public. The answer was description, a little history, 
some reflections and movement, but, above all, “de l’esprit Francais, des 
paillettes, du brio, de Ventrain!” Spangles, brio—which may be any, 
thing—and fastness! It is precisely in the almanacks that spangles- 
brio, and fastness should most abound. Yet the inauguration of boule- 
vards, and the visits of royal and princely personages to the representa- 
tive of imperialism, as penned and pencilled in the “Almanach de 
Napoléon,” belong to the heavy spangle department—spangles almost 
“ cuirassé,” and just as irresistible ; the hits at flower-baskets for bonnets, 
and iron-ribbed bomb-ships for crinolines, are lighter spangles. Venus 
whipping her son because he is insupportable in spring-time, and olus 
blowing herself out of her own garments, are decided brio; while the 
no less comic than truthful prophecies for the year of grace 1863 are 
decidedly fast—at all events, in the sense of being before their time. 

Luckily there is something more in the old Teutonic blood of the 
Frank, with its admixture of Celtic or Gaulish spirit, than spangle, brio, 
and fastness. Great things are doing and have been done. Awaiting 
the imperial edition of “ Czsar’s Commentaires,”’ in which the German 
pedants are said to have declared there is nothing new, save one point 
of De Saulcy’s, and little useful save the map, which may be handed 
over to the uninformed collegians, the two great books of the year have 
been ‘ Les Misérables” and the twentieth and last volume of M. Thiers’s 
“Consulate and Empire,” of which, perhaps, the less said the better. 
Frangois Victor Hugo is also bravely prosecuting his translation of Shak- 
speare, whose works he has grouped under the head of “ Fairies,” “ Ty- 


rants,” “ Jealous,” ‘‘ Tragic Lovers ;” and the last volume, the ninth, is 
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devoted to the “ Family”—Coriolanus and King Lear. Frangois Victor 
claims to have been the first to have found in an old register the decease 
of Hamlet, the son of William Shakspeare, August 11, 1596. We 
leave the question with our Shakspearians, a doughty phalanx, as ready 
to run a lance, philological, etymological, or logical, in connexion with a 
word, or a letter in a word, of Shakspeare or of Shakspeare’s name, as 
the Hector Mallots, Desbarrolles, and other ultra-Anglophobists are to 
tear a piece out of John Bull’s old coat 

More important, in a literary and historical point of view, is M. 
Mortimer Ternaux’s ‘ Histoire de la Terreur.”” M. Cuvillier Fleury, 
a critical authority in France, has declared that M. Mortimer Ternaux 
has begun this moving history with every kind of success, and Jules 
Janin has backed the verdict. ‘If he had added nothing,” say these 
veteran critics, “to the revelations of his predecessors, his narrative 
would still have had in the eyes of the public the merit of striking 
sincerity, of scrupulous research, and of an animated yet firm style. He 
has, however, another and a further merit. He has sought in original 
and unpublished documents for the kind of novelty which such narratives 
are especially in want of, and he has done so with success. Some of 
the discoveries thus effected are real pieces of good luck, whilst others, 
while adding to the reader’s instruction upon certain important points, 
leave with him a painful impression which makes him regret that they 
did not remain in their previous obscurity—ingenuitque reperta.” 

Paris, with its boulevards, decorated “‘ places,” and quays, its handsome 
public and private buildings, is incomparably first among cities, but 
we doubt if its population presents such peculiar marked types as Lon- 
don or New York. It has had the advantage, however, of being more 
cleverly depicted than any other metropolis, and that in a greater number 
of works. We have made our readers acquainted with Fournel’s graphic 
work, “ Ce qu’on voit dans les Rues de Paris,” with Mané’s “ Paris Mys- 
terieux,” and with Fournier’s admirable “ Histoire du Pont Neuf.” 
There are further “ Paris Vieux’’ and “ Paris Aventureux,” also by Mané, 
whom Jules Janin declares to be worthy of Pharés, brother of Thécel, 
though who the brothers were we are in a shameful state of ignorance. 
“Paris,” by Gustave Claudin; “ Le Nouveau Paris,” by Sébastian Mer- 
cier ; “ Ombres et Vieux Murs,” by Vitu; “ Les Oubliés” et “ Les Dé- 
daignés,” by Monselet; “ Paris Comique, les Gens de Théatre, l’Anné- 
Comique,” by Pierre Véron ; “ Les Grandes Capitales,” and “ Le Paris 
Actuel, la Physionomie des Grandes Villes,”’ both by Americans. M. 
Philaréte Chasles has imparted fresh life and animation to these pictures 
of old and of modern Paris in a series of excellent papers, which it is to 
be hoped will be united into one. M. Edmond Texier, one of the best 
writers of the day, has also published the “ Temps Présent,” which Jules 
Janin declares to be the most truthful and the most piquant history of 
modern society, salons, and homes, as also of comedians and financiers, 
in the great city. It is Jules Janin—not we—who places comedians 
before financiers. Nor must we omit Rittiez’s ‘“ Hétel de Ville et la Bour- 
geoisie de Paris.” 

Professor Monnier’s work, “Le Chancellier d’Aguesseau,” is justly 
characterised as “a great historical work;” so also the “ Histoire de 
YOrdre Royal et Militaire de Saint Louis depuis son Institution en 1673 
jusqu’en 1830,” by MM. Alexandre Mazas and Théodore Anne, and 
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which has been completed by the publication of a third volume. Pro- 
fessor Monnier has also added to his Chancellor the life of Guillaume de 
Lamoignon. M. Emile Campardon has written a “ Histoire du Tribunal 
Révolutionnaire de Paris;’’ M. E. Bergounioux an “ Essai sur la Vie du 
Général Hoche; M. Eugéne Yemeniz “La Gréce Moderne ;” and M. 
Gustave Desnoiresterres “‘ Les Cours Galantes.” 

M. Henri Martin, a judge as well as an author, has, in his “ Mémoirs 
sur Carnot,” vindicated the “ chef de bataillon” from com licity in the 
crimes of the Reign of Terror. Louis Blanc has completed his “ Histo: 
of the French Revolution,” by the publication of the twelfth volume; 
M. Garnier Pagés had added four more volumes to his “ Histoire de la 
Révolution de 1848.” Few were so qualified to treat of such a subject. 
The eloquent Eugéne Pelletan has penned “La Nouvelle Babylone,” 
and “La Décadence de la Monarchie Frangaise ;” M. Elias Regnault 
has depicted “La Province ;” M. Michelet “Louis XIV. et le Due de 
Bourgogne ;” Edgard Quinet has written a “ Histoire de la Campagne 
de 1815 ;” and Duvergier de Hauranne an “ Histoire du Gouvernement 
Parlementaire ;” all great names and good books, in every way caleu- 
lated to sustain the reputation of the French as a people of deep research 
and profound thought, notwithstanding the proneness of the masses for 
more frivolous productions. In what part of the world is cheap literature 
more debased than it is at the present moment in our own country? 

Among other praiseworthy books we may mention, ‘“ Les Contes de 
la Méridienne,”’ and “ Les Noces de Pierrette;” “ Un Voyage a Jéru- 
salem en 1485 ;”’ “ Les Cicatrices du Cceur;” “ La Politique d’Henri IV.;” 
“Les Poétes de Combat,” by Laurent Pichat ; “ La Littérature Fran- 
gaise au XVI° Siécle,” by M. Saint-Mare Girardin ; “Madame de 
Maintenon,” by Théophile Lavallée ; and, more especially noticeable still, 
M. Théophile Gautier’s “ Trésor de la Russie Ancienne et Moderne.” 

Among successful works of a lighter description may be enumerated, 
“La Traite des Blanches,” by M. Molleri ; ““ Musique et Musiciens,”’ 
by M. Oscar Comettant; “Les Anabaptistes des Vosges,” by M. Alfred 
Michiels: and “ La Dette de Famille,” by M. Amédée Gouét. It would 
be utterly impossible to give a complete list of the novels, romances, 
and works of a similar description published during the past year, but 
among the best were Edmond About’s “ L’Homme a l’Oreille Cassée,” 
of which we have given some account ; José Guéll y Renté’s “ Légendes 
d’une Ame Triste,” and the “ Légendes Americaines,” by the same 
author; Armand Renaud’s “ Griffe Rose,” a harmless book; the Vis- 
countess Dax’s “ Amour de la Femme;” Valéry Varnier’s “ Comment 
aiment les Femmes ;” Madame Olympe Audouard’s “ Histoire d’un 
Mendiant ;” M. Felix Julien’s “ Harmonies de la Mer ;” Pierre Bernard’s 
“L’A BCD de l’esprit et du Coeur,” quite a sentimental dictionary ; 
M. Hippolyte Lucas’s “ Péche d’un Mari;” M. Grimard’s “ Eternel 
Féminin ;” Antoine Gandon’s “Oncle Philibert; M. Paul Laffite’s 
“Ménage d’Artiste M. Victor Poupin’s Mariage entre Mille” and 
“Les Demi-mots,” a charming idea with which to complete the lot. 

A few more works are, however, deserving of separate notice. Such 
are M. Charles Clements’s “ Michel Ange, Léonard de Vinci et Raphael ;” 
Nadar’s “‘Robe de Déjanire;” Henry Blaze de Bury’s “Chevalier de 
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Chasot;” Ernest Legouvé’s “ Lectures 4 la Académie ;” Paul Mahalin’s 
‘“‘ Galants de la Couronne;” M. Henri Riviére’s “ Main Coupée,” a first 
essay; M. de Banville’s “ Histoire de Nice ;” M. de Mutrey’s “ Journal de 
la Campagne de Crimée,” with an introduction by Jules Noriac ; M. Fré- 
déric Béchard’s Echappé de Paris;’”? Mademoiselle Juliette Lamber’s 
“ Récits d’une Paysanne:” Arnould Frémy’s “ Femmes Mariées,” and 
“ Amants d’Aujourd’hui ;” Arthur de Gravillon’s “ Malice des Choses ;” 
Charles Edmond’s “Souvenirs d’un Depaysé;” Francisque Sarcey’s 
“Nouveau Seigneur du Village ;’’ and Prévost Paradol’s Quelques 
pages d’Histoire Contemporaine.” Last, and not least, the “ Aventures 
Romanesques and Bonnes Fortunes Parisiennes,” by Aurélien Scholl 
and Stahl, were devoured for six months during the past year. 

No very remarkable poetry appeared during the same epoch, but 
among the most successful attempts may be mentioned Etienne Arago’s 
* Voix de ’Exil;” Roger de Beauvoir’s “ Meilleurs Fruits de son Panier ;” 
Antoine Corterex’s “Fables ;” Hippolyte Philibert’s “Iambes d’Au- 
jourd’hui ;” Léandre Brocherie’s Pauvrettes ;” Mademoiselle Noéma 
Vertet’s “‘ George et Berthe ;” M. Boucher de Perthe’s Songs ; Jacques 
Bornet’s Lamentations ; Lesguillon’s “ Couronnes Académiques;” Prosper 
Jourdan’s “ Rosine and Rosette ;” and M. Claude’s “* Roman de I’ Amour,” 
in which verse and prose are charmingly intermarried. The “ Sonnets 
Humoristiques” of Joséphin Soulary placed him in the first rank of 
good iin and his ‘‘ Figulines,” and his dream of “ L’Escarpolette,” 
have confirmed his credit. These poems have also the advantage of 
coming from the press of Louis Perrin, of Lyons. M. Adrien Péladare 
has also issued his ‘ Assises Provinciales’” from the same town. M. 
Péladare is what Jules Janin calls a Catholic, and his muse is the austere 
muse of psalms and lamentations. “ His lyre is of brass, his threats are 
ae and his dreams are febrile. He not only accuses Victor Hugo, 

e insults him.” Enough, however, to attest that the Muses are neither 
aged nor decrepit in France, but, on the contrary, are as young and lovely, 
and as much courted, as when a more brilliant success awaited their ad- 
mirers. 

It is on the stage that the Parisian shines most—authors, actors, and 
auditors are more at home there than anywhere else. As the first are 
unrivalled for the smartness of their compositions, literary or musical, 
their mise en scéne, and their style, so also are the latter remarkable for 
their sedulous attendance. The movement of the theatres, caused by the 
demolitions of Paris, “ Le grand déménagement des Théatres du Boule- 
vard du Temple,”’ as Cham has it, is one of the most fertile subjects of 
illustration in the almanacks for 1863. Orpheus in search of his wife 
Eurydice, at the Lyrique, is informed by a labourer with a pickaxe that 
the beloved of Aristzeus has taken up her abode at the Place du Chatelet. 
“‘ The innocent, unfortunate, and persecuted female’ is tumbled out of 
the omnibus on the journey from the boulevard to the place. Some one 
inquiring if Father Cassandre regrets the boulevard, the answer is, No, 
hegot too many kicks there. The great necromancer, Rothomago, will not 
entrust his wand to any one, but carries it off himself. General Melas 
arrives before the French army, and an armistice has to be concluded 
between the Zouaves and Austrians during the process of removal. The 
mighty Canbronne alone refuses to surrender—even to the order for 
removal. The generals of the Circus are more manageable, as they have 
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only to look out of the windows of the Place du Chatelet to see Victory 
smiling upon them. The ‘“* Almanach du Magasin Pittoresque” for 1863 
gives a good sketch of the two new theatres on the Place da Chatelet. 

The first piece, as the oldest in the dramatic history of the year, is the 
“ Institutrice” of MM. Paul Fouché and Blaze de Bury, in four acts. It 
is founded upon the old story of a young, beautiful, and accomplished 
governess making what the French call “un grand mariage.” M. Blaze 
de Bury also penned a drama on his own account, called “Le Dé- 
eameron.”” The hero is an old sage, as madly in love as any of those 
depicted in the Boccaccio of Venice, published in 1474 by the great 
bibliophile Antonius Magliabechius, of whose harsh name a good ana- 
gram was concocted: Is unus bibliotheca magna. “ He is of himself a 
great library.” 

Henri Meilhac, who is considered to have pretensions to the great art 
of writing successful comedies, produced the “ Attaché d’Ambassade” at 
the Vaudeville. Half a dozen young gentlemen are giving chase to a 
young and pretty widow with a fabulous fortune. The Count de Prax, 
the attaché, is luckily charged with the duty of preventing the lady with 
the millions going out of the grand-duchy, and so he obtains the lady 
and the money, or rather, ought we to say, the money and the lady, to 
himself. It was a mere trifle, and did not live longer than the “ Lac de 
Glenaston,” which was the French title to the version of our “ Colleen 
Bawn.” 

There are certain little dramas which are designated psychological 
studies: such is “ Une Dette de Jeunesse,” founded upon the disagree- 
able circumstance of the old fire-eating Colonel de Nangi’s discovering, 
after his wife’s death, that he had been deceived by the young André 
Norbert. Hence a scene in the two senses of the word. Such “ studies” 
are little adapted for the stage. Here is another of the same class. A 
bourgeois of Paris, having lost his wife and wept for her, takes her neck- 
lace of false diamonds to his neighbour the jeweller’s for sale. The 
jeweller puts on his spectacles, subjects every stone to a close examina- 
tion, and values the collar at ten thousand crowns. “ Ten thousand 
crowns!” exclaims the husband. ‘ You don’t know your own business. 
I bought it myself for five hundred franes.”” “I don’t know what you 
gave for it, but I know this, I will give you ten thousand crowns for it.” 
This is called a surprise—a surprise after the fashion of Sganarelle—and 
it had a run, the crowd, perhaps, thinking that the loss of a wife may be 
sometimes a gain. 

* Les Vacances du Docteur,” four acts in verse, by M. Amédée 
Rolland, might be called “ Les Femmes Terribles.” The doctor has in 
charge the Countess d’Osemaison and the Duchesse Armande de Villiers 
(how prodigal of titles they are upon the stage), both in love with M. 
Raoul. A scene in which the one rival denounces the other alone saved 
this rather heavy, not to say repulsive, affair from being hissed off the 
stage. After this Countess and Duchess came the “ Parens Terribles,” 
comedy in prose, by MM. Bellot and Journault—an old story. 

The great success of the past dramatic year belonged decidedly to the 
“Intimes,” who, again, might be designated “ Les amis Terribles.” It 
ran for six months, and made the fortune of the Vaudeville and of its 
author, M. Victorien Sardon. ‘There is novelty and invention in the 
piece, with some sad common-places. A good-natured man—Caussade 
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by name—having made his fortune, retires to the —— with @ young 
wife. To enliven the place he invites his friends down. There is a young 
man, Maurice, a Monsieur and Madame Vigneux, a miserable and 
jealous old couple, a Doctor Tolozan, Abdallah, an African, and a host of 
others. All combine to make good-tempered Caussade unhappy. They 
declare that they don’t like the country. They are kept awake by the 
nightingales, tortured by the gnats, crowed at by the cocks. M. Caus- 
sade ought to live in town. The house is declared to be too good for 
him, and the grounds too extensive. They tell him that he looks like 
his own gardener. All this failing, they impugn the conduct of his wife, 
whom they declare to be a great deal too intimate with M. Maurice. 
Doctor Tolozan comes in here as the deus ex machind, and saves the 
lady—but at a total sacrifice of appearances. As Jules Janin says, “ The 
virtue that was saved hung by a very slender thread.” At last the good- 
natured man gets rid of his villanous intimates, and even Abdallah goes 
away laughing at him, declaring that his visit was meant for Evariste 
Caussade “ancien” farrier to the African Zephyrs, and not to the stupid 
Lucien Caussade ! 

“ Valentine Darmentiére” was another success—at La Gaité. The hus- 
band’s—M. Darmentiére—business takes him much from home. One of 
a class of wretches not uncommon on the stage, a certain Courtenay, 
takes advantage of his absence. Darmentiére returns, and Valentine be- 
comes a perfect paragon of a wife, preferring her husband, strange to 
say, to her lover; but the husband makes a discovery, kills Courtenay, 
and pardons his wife. Such were the grounds for success! 

M. Edouard Pailleron, a novice as an author, tried his success in the 
“ Mur Mitoyen” upon an “ ingénue,” a youth to whom girls were all as 
geese, till he learned better over the “boundary wall.” The Ambigu- 
Comique ventured upon a very pretentious piece—the fortunes of the 
celebrated wife of the equally celebrated Marshal d’Ancre—under the 
title of “La Bouquetiére des Innocents,” the primeval condition of the 
miserable lady. ‘ We think we hear,” exclaims Jules Janin, “ the great 
ery of M. Victor Hugo—‘ Misérables!’ Oh! the frightful spectacle to 
be given by men who govern: a poor child (the little Concini) obliged 
to dance before the queen at the very time that his father is being de- 
voured by cannibals, and while the fire that consumed his mother is still 
smouldering !” 

Messrs. Lafargue and Dumanoir, names esteemed in dramatic litera- 
ture, were not successful in their “ Invalides du Mariage” the past year. 
They made even vice serious—an unpardonable offence. Not so with 
** La Derniére Idole,” a trifle in one act, which met with success. In as 
far as the plot was concerned, it was a repetition of “ Valentine Darmen- 
tiére,” a young seducer, a wife seduced, a husband deceived and for- 
giving ; but then it was lightly and pleasantly told, and especially well 
played by Tisserant and by Mademoiselle Rousseil, the worthy daughter 
of Madame Dorval. 

A great number of other vicious little pieces made their appearance 
during the past year, and as quickly disappeared, which was, perhaps, as 
fortunate for themselves as for the public. A secret yet noisy society— 
a club called that of the Thrushes—is said to have sprung up in opposi- 
tion to the paid “claquers,” and they annihilated and whistled off the 
stage a dozen or more of this class of pieces, 
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Among other little dramas that met with but trifling success were the 
‘‘ Lettres des Anciennes” of Messrs. Brisebarre and Nus, and “ Le Pavé,” 
by George Sand ; yet the latter was replete with such genuine expres- 
sions as ladies, and Madame Dudevant at their head, can best utter. 
A propos of this trifle, Jules Janin says : ‘ If you were to take the whole 
lot of concoctors of comedies, vaudevilles, and little dramas together, and 
to pestle them in a mortar as big as the Arc de Triomphe, you would not 
get from them one word that was true, one sentiment that was real, or 
one cry that came from the heart.” 

The Variétés prospered upon a quasi comedy which derived its name 
from modern slang, “ Les Poseurs,” all quackery, imposition, and false- 
hood. ‘Diane de Valneuil,” a melodrama, in five acts, was a kind of 
apotheosis of medical men. Doctor Jacques Lenoél saves both the mind 
and body of his patient, Diane de Valneuil, but he is by no means so 
amusing as Thomas Diafoirus. Still more stupid were “ Les Plantes 
Parasites” of M. de Beauplan, full of all kinds and descriptions of poor 
relatives who come and go, no one knows why, till the public said good- 
by, and don’t come back again. The said public showed no more sym- 
pathy for M. Ferdinand Dugué’s “ Enfant de la Fraude.” Not so with 
the “ Beaux Messieurs de Bois-Doreé ;” the romance by George Sand, the 
drama by Paul,Meurice, and the acting by Bocage, ensured what may be 
termed a combined success. The play filled the coffers of the Ambigu- 
Comique. ‘“ Delphine Gervais,” by Messrs. Regnier and Paul Fouché, 
is said to have had effective, well-invented scenes, and a terrible cata- 
strophe, yet it did not meet with success, no more than did the “ Maris & 
Systéme,” in three acts, by M. Bellot. 

That ancient theatre, as it is called, the Théatre-Frangais, gave some 
signs of vitality in the “ Loi du Cceur,” founded upon a son giving up 
his property, although himself the father of a family, to his own father, 
overtaken by an overwhelming misfortune. M. Alfred de Musset also 
contributed a trifle to the success of the old theatre, “ On ne Badine pas 
avec Amour.” This piece presents us with an innocent girl, Rosette, 
perishing from grief, and one of higher birth burying herself in a convent. 
The hero—the Lord Perdican—has much to answer for. M. Victorien 
Sardou also contributed “La Papillone,” which was simply laughed at ; 
yet M. Sardou is the author of the “Intimes,” and he revenged himself 

y writing a capital song for Mademoiselle Déjazet, entitled “ Les Prés 
Saint Gervais.” The wreck of “Les Volontaires de 1814” was as quick 
and as decisive as that of ‘‘ La Papillone.” The same fate attended upon 
M. Edmond About’s “ Gaétana,” a drama in five acts, but political an- 
tagonism and party violence had much to do with this; and, indeed, the 
injustice of party feeling and hostility manifested upon the occasion was 
apparent to all. While this clever young dramatist and romancist was 
being thus hooted off the stage by political opponents, another drama, the 
plot of which depends upon the abuse of chloroform and a mistake made 
by M. André between Mademoiselle Héléne and a peasant girl, Jeanne 
Chanpelou—a mistake which is only rectified by an accouchement—and 
designated as “ La Fille du Paysan,” met with a wonderful success at La 
Gaité. Well may Jules Janin exclaim, “ Voyez la chance et l’attrac- 
tion !’ 

The Opéra produced during the whole of the past year nothing but M. 
Gounod’s “ Reine de Saba,” the music of which was incomprehensible, 
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and “ Le Papillon,” a ballet, by Mademoiselle Taglioni, for Mademoiselle 
Livry. But the Opéra-Comique revelled in all the glory and all the 
profits of a chef-d’ceuvre, “ Lalla~Roukh,” as the French have it, by the 
author of the “ Désert,” M. Félicien David. 

There were several successful revivals during the past year, but in these 
cases the pieces had to be modified by the censors to the exigencies of 
the times. Thus, in the drama of “ L’Honneur et l’ Argent,” reproduced 
at the Théatre-Frangais, “ C’est un Socialiste” was transformed by au- 
thority into “ C’est un Voltairien,” and the young man who, in despair, 
is going to fight in Greece, in “‘ Le Mariage de Raison,” reproduced at 


the Gymnase, has to go and fight in Africa! The Messénienne of 
Casimir Delavigne, 


De Messéue au cercueil, fille auguste et plaintive, 


was effaced by the same despotic sponge, as were also Lamartine’s fine 
verses : 

N’entends-tu pas ce cri qui monte sur les flots 

Il s’éveille en sursaut l’écho des Thermopyles. 


So also the song of Béranger: 


L’Europe esclave a dit dans sa pensée : 
Quw’un peuple libre apparaisse ! 


No wonder; the appearance of a Frankenstein would be a trifle to such 
a phantom. But too much light has been thrown in recent times upon 
the contemptible and insignificant machinery of past revolutions to render 
such things possible for the future, unless new generations are made of 
different stuff from old ones. ‘There are always exceptions to all rules. 

Among the serious subjects of the day, and which are more particularly 
treated of in the “ Almanach de France,” the ‘‘ Almanach de Napoléon,” 
** Almanach de la Bourse,” and a few others, are the expeditions in 
Mexico and Cochin-China ; the progresses of their majesties in the several 
departments of France, duly illustrated; the visits of the King of Sweden, 
of Prince William of Baden, of the King of Prussia, of the King of the 
Netherlands, and of the Viceroy of Egypt, all also more or less graphically 
depicted and pencilled; and a memoir of M. Fould, who has done so 
much, with the suggestive aid of the emperor himself, towards reviving 
credit, encouraging industry, and improving means of communication 
throughout the country—bringing it, indeed, in the face of its vast stand- 
ing army, to almost the highest pinnacle of prosperity. In this country, 
according to some political economists, we cannot at the same time be 
prosperous, and keep up even an inadequate defence. 

The “ Almanach de la Bourse” treats more especially of the financial 
movements during the past year ; official acts ; the determination of the 
ordinary budget of receipts and expenses; the conversion of the Four and 
a Half per Cents., and new laws applied to the Stocks. It also records 
the new companies and undertakings of the year, among the more im- 
portant of which are the new issues of the Crédit Foncier and Crédit 
Agricole; the coal company of the north ; that of gondolas on the Seine 
(there was once a company of a similar description for the Thames, but 
it never came to anything); society of Cail and Co. ; company of Lloyd’s; 
new railways in Charentes, from Bergerac to Libourne, from Arras to 
Etaples; and new issues of shares by old companies. 
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Our old friends the Almanachs “ Prophétique” and “ Astrologique” are 
unusually subdued. It manifestly does not suit the well-known piety and 
intelligence that reigns in high quarters, that dictates to M. la Guer- 
roniére, subsidises La France, and upholds the temporal as well as the 
spiritual power of the head of the Latin Church, that the people of France 
should be taught to believe in any miraculous interventions or mysterious 
agencies, the strings of which are not in the hands of the priests. We 
actually find only one prophecy for the future in the “ Almanach Pro- 
hétique,” and it is to the effect that “an extreme adversity” awaits the 
English in 1884. This is upon the authority of a Latin folio, published 
in Rennes in 1654, and which prognosticated a disaster to England in 
1756, and which year the English were “cruelly beaten” by the French, 
who took Minorea from them, and which disaster was avenged by the 
death of “Bing.” ‘Pour encourager les autres,” as another witty 
Frenchman wrote, but we forget if he spelt the name rightly. 

Horoscopes and predictions that have been fulfilled, abound. ‘Such are 
the details of Harun al Raschid’s dream at his summer palace at Rakkah, 
on the Euphrates, that he should perish in Khorassan, which he did. 
Such, also, were the predictions of Lue Gaurie, of Gifoni, regarding the 
expulsion of the tyrant of Bologna, and who was in consequence favoured 
by Popes Jules II., Leo X., Clement VII., and Paul III., and made 
bishop of Civita-Ducale. Luc Gaurie also foretold the death of Henri 
II. by the wound in the eye which was afterwards inflicted by Mont- 
gomery in the tournament of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. But even 
these harmless references to the past are apologised for. ‘ The Church,” 
we are told, “(no more permits the cultivation of astrology than it does 
the practice of turning tables, inasmuch as these means of consulting the 
future are, with the generality of persons who prosecute them, perilous 
and dangerous, and all the more so, as they tread in ways that are essen- 
tially uncertain and full of obscurity.” 

To have penned and illustrated, in the face of the principles thus 
humbly avowed, an article on the “ Infernal Kingdom,” fills us with a 
kind of pious horror. We have here Belzebub, first in power after Satan, 
and, according to Milton, supreme in the infernal hierarchy, represented 
as a monstrous hornet—the name signifying the “ father of flies.” The 
excuse for such a solecism is, that he was revered under that form by 
the people of Canaan. This, however, is a very modest introduction to 
what follows: Adramelech, grand-chancellor of the infernal regions, 
makes his appearance with the head of a mule and the tail of a peacock 
(the taok of the Yezidis in the present day). Adramelech introduces, 
with his expanded tail and plumed ass’s head, Aguares, Grand-Duke of 
the East, where he rules thirty-one legions. His highness appears in a 
human figure riding a crocodile, and with a hawk in hand. Amduscias, 
another grand-duke, is much uglier than his predecessor, appearing as a 
licorn, or unicorn, with a horse’s head and a human body—the feet alone 
having a reptilian character. Then there is Amon, a marquis of forty 
legions, with the head of an owl, the body of a wolf, and the tail of a 
serpent. And Asmodeus, a favourite in the Rabbinical legends of Solo- 
mon and Tobias, as also with Le Sage in more modern times. This 
Asmodeus is a very ugly customer, having three heads, one like a bull, 
another like a ram, po a third like a man. He has a serpent’s tail, 
goose’s feet—to avoid, we suppose, having to learn the goose step—and 
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he rides a dragon that breathes fire like himself. Paul Lucas, in many 
respects a trustworthy traveller, relates his having met with this nobleman 
on his travels. Astaroth—an ugly angel, riding an unprepossessing dra- 
gon—is by no means calculated to conciliate us with the said hierarchy or 
nobility. Abracax, or Abraxas, makes a very good Punch, but with cer- 
tain caudal and pedestal diversifications of the recognised and stereotyped 
infernal character. The whip of satire, the chatelaine of the castle of 
wit—not of indolence—and the crown of superiority, are Punch-worthy. 
Abracax was also as great a favourite in olden times as Punch is in 
modern. He was the supreme deity of the sect of the Basilidians—the 
seven letters of his name making the number three hundred and sixty- 
five in Greek, and corresponding to the days of the year—he had subor- 
dinate genii foreach. With great difficulty and prolonged research we 
succeeded in obtaining an Abracadabra amulet in the Orient, but have 
never been able to discover the secret of turning it to our advantage. 

Notwithstanding his great dignities, Behemoth is a heavy and stupid 
addition to the infernal court. Weirus looks upon him as Satan himself ; 
but most demonographs and demonomanes consider him as nothing better 
than a kind of chief butler, purveyor, and steward—the god of gluttony 
—with avery elephantine and hippotamic look about him. Last of the 
order comes Belphegor, who, ruling over inventions and discoveries, would 
probably have favoured the International Exhibition with his presence, 
but that he was scouted by an unfair rivalry. 

A page or two, by way of specimen, mn the Charivari, will be a 
eg to so uncouth a subject. They are devoted to the history of a 

at. 


We were at the café, talking of literature and ladies, and smoking 
cigarettes. Suddenly Alfred made a movement, and upset the carafon of 
orgeat on my hat. 

“In the name of all that is good!” I exclaimed, “it is the only one 
that I have.” 

We did our best to remedy the disaster, but to no purpose. By a rare 
chance the orgeat was a perfect syrup. 

“ Wash it,”’ said the waiter. 

We washed it, and from black that it was, it became white. 

“Come,” said Alfred, laughing, “ you must decidedly purchase 
another.” 

I remained thoughtful. And you must admit that it was not surprising 
that I should do so. Life in Paris is Bohemian life, par excellence. One 
lives from day to day without thoughts for to-morrow and sometimes even 
for the evening. I am never in want of money when parties of pleasure 
are in question. But whenever the necessity is uppermost it is always 
wanting. If Alfred, instead of saying to me, buy yourself another hat, 
had said, we have to-night a pic-nic (pique-nique in French) at two Louis 
a head, it would not have given rise to half so much anxiety. I should 
have been certain of obtaining the two Louis somewhere or other. 

“What shall I do?” I muttered to myself. And I took my departure 
in a very melancholy frame of mind. 

My hatter lived a mile and a half off. I explored my pockets. One 
with the other I made up twenty-six francs. 

“Twenty-six francs,” said I to myself; “that is more than I want. 
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A Louis for the beaver, thirty centimes for the omnibus, I shall have five 
francs and more over, and that will do for the day.” I awaited the 
omnibus. The first that came was full—* au complet.” 

“Good!” saidI. “TI shall have to wait ten minutes. I may as well 
smoke a cigar.” So saying, I turned into a tobacconist’s. There I 
found an acquaintance. 

“It is Providence that sends you,” he exclaimed. “I want a cigar, 
and have not a centime.” 

He at the same time exhibited a note for a hundred francs. 

“ You understand,” he added, “ to ask for change for a five-Louis note 
when one is merely spending five sous, may look suspicious.” 

Some day or other I will relate how it is possible in Paris not to spend 
a sou, with a hundred-frane note in one’s pocket. I paid for my friend’s 
cigar. 
“ What a bad hat you have got !” he said in return. 

“ The very point in question. I am on my way to purchase another. 
And here is the omnibus coming, so good-by.” 

I rushed out, but the second omnibus was even fuller than the first. 
“Diable!” said I, “I shall lose the day in getting a hat. I must be 
energetic.” So I hailed a cab that was passing by. 

“T am engaged,” signalised the coachman. 

And at the same moment a female head appeared at the window. I 
uttered a little exclamation of surprise. 

It was her! 

She made signs that she wished to speak to me. 

“ Where are you going ?” was her inquiry. 

“T am going to the Rue St. Honoré.” 

“Soam I. If you like it, I will give you a lift.” 

I was delighted, and jumped in. On our way subjects for conversation 
were not wanting. For six long months that I had been acquainted with 
her, I had never ceased to torment her to come and dine with me. I 
naturally took the opportunity to renew my solicitations. 

“ Since it will afford you so great a gratification, I accept your invita- 
tion for to-day.” 

She said this with a smile that would have evaporated all the hats in 
the world. I jumped for joy, but sat down almost as suddenly. “ And 
my hat!” I ejaculated, mentally. : 

I did not purchase my hat that day. Next morning I looked at myself 
in the mirror when about to go out. I could not take a step in that hat. 
There was, however, no help, so I ran all the way to my uncle’s. 

‘Lend me a Louis?” said I, when I had recovered my breath. 

“ What for?” inquired my uncle, who was accustomed to these appli- 
cations. 

** What for!” I exclaimed. And I held my hat to his nose. 

My uncle lent me a Louis, so I started forth and ran all the way to m 
hatter’s. The shop was shut up. On the shutters was a villanous scroll, 
intimating that the shop was “ Fermé pour cause de mariage.” It was 
enough to drive one mad. To go and get married the very day that I 
wanted a hat. It must have been done on purpose. “ What shall I 
do?” I said to myself. “I cannot go about in this hat. I must go 
somewhere else.” 


I looked up and down the street. Not the sign of a hatter’s, Well, 
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I will take my chance. I surely can’t go far before I meet with a 
hatter’s. And as I said, after strolling along for a quarter of an hour I 
found a hatter’s. I had just got to the doorway, when some one tapped 
me on the shoulder. It was Alfred. 

“Unfortunate man !” he exclaimed, “I just caught you in time. “Are 
= going to buy a hat there? Why, he is the greatest cheat in Paris. 


e will give you cat for beaver, and pasteboard for leather. Come to 
my hatter’s.” 


“Yours! But where does he live?” 

* Boulevard Saint Denis.” 

“Fichtre! That is a long way off.” 

“Who are cabs made for, I wonder?” vouchsafed Alfred. And 
signalising at the same moment a driver, in another we were on our 
way. 

aT very well,” said I to myself; “but if I have to pay for the cab, 
T shall not have enough to purchase the castor.” I paid. : 

I was obliged, in such a category, to have recourse to an old trick. 
When we got down from the cab, I pretended to suddenly remember that 
I had a friend living in the quarter that I wished to see. 

“ But you cannot go in that hat,” persevered Alfred. “Let us buy 
one first.” 

“Oh! it is a relative,” I replied, and bolted. I had still eighteen 
francs in my pocket. “ Well,” I said to myself, “there are hats to be 
obtained for eighteen francs that are very respectable. I am very 
obstinate in keeping up to the Louis. I have seen them ticketed eighteen, 
sixteen, ay, even ten francs. I will have one at fifteen.” So I started 
in the search for ticketed hat-shops. 

But I had not gone far before [ felt certain sensations that reminded 
me that I had not broken my fast. What o’clock is it? Two o'clock. 
Well, the stomach must be considered before the head. Besides, I have 
eighteen francs. I have decided upon a castor of fifteen. I can dispose 
of three for breakfast. 

I breakfasted, and the addition came to four francs. 

“Good!” said I. “I can only buy a hat at fourteen, now.” So I 
started again, in a state of considerable perturbation. 

“¢ But,” said I, a sudden reflection coming across my mind, “I shall 
leave myself without a sou, and buy a bad hat into the bargain. Why 
should I not go to the head of my office ?” 

So I went to the office, and procured an advance of three Louis. I was 
going down stairs with the gait of a financier, when I was called back by 
Léonce, my chum at the same desk. 

“Why,” he said, “ you are going away in forgetfulness. Don’t you 


remember that the party is for to-day, and the expenses three Louts a 
head ?” 


“ True,” said I. “TI had forgotten it.” 

“I don’t believe you,” observed Léonce, “ for you have got the three 
Louis ready in your hand. I am the banker, so hand them over.” 

And he obligingly took charge of the sixty francs. 

Next day I had six francs remaining. I bought a chance hat, rusty, 


badly shaped, worn out; but I take care of it as if it was the pupil of 
my eye. 
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VILLAGE LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


WE almost feel as if we owed our readers an apology for calling their 
attention to yet another work written by a Frenchman about England. 
Of such travelling impressions it may be fairly said, “the cry is still 
they come,” for hardly a week has passed over since the opening of the 
Exhibition in which some foreigner or the other did not have his little 
say in print about our manners and customs. We are bound to add 
that, as a rule, our visitors, on returning home, have done the civil thing 
by us, and any mistakes they may make are, at any rate, not wilful. 
This is as it should be, and more recent French writers about England 
have offered us the amende honorable for calumnies which some self- 
fancying smart feuilletonists spread during the months of May and June. 
After all, though, the ideas of our Gallic visitors run in grooves, as is 
strikingly shown in a little book recently published by M. Hector Malet, 
who has, no doubt unconsciously, confined himself to a repetition of the 
facts collected by Esquiros. 

The above strikes us, by the way, as a slightly unpromising preface 
to boring our readers with a critique of the last new book about Eng- 
land. Were the author of “A Study on Channing’’* an ordinary 
writer, we should have allowed his little volume to be consigned to the 
trunkmaker in due course, but he has struck out a new and, as we fancy, 
a most important line. He says scarce a word about London, contrary 
to most Frenchmen, who fancy that because Paris is France, London 
must be England, but devotes his attention almost exclusively to our 
country life and institutions. The idea is so thoroughly original, and 
at the first blush so entirely beyond the competence of a Gaul, that we 
feel no hesitation in showing our readers how he has performed his self- 
chosen task. 

Exiled from France through the collapse of December 2nd, our author 
went to nurse his spleen in Switzerland, where, roaming about the glaciers, 
and resting in sequestered chalets, he formed the acquaintance of an 
English clergyman who had the misfortune to sprain his ankle. The 
companionship thus forced on the author led to an intimacy, and when 
the clergyman was sufficiently recovered to continue his journey, he gave 
the Frenchman a warm invitation to visit him at his rectory in Ham 
shire. Our author confesses honestly that, at this period, he had no 
great liking for the English, as he was afraid of their coldness and re- 
serve, but he persuaded himself into the idea that by studying the social 
life of England he should be able to discover in it the secret of hey 
strength and liberty. 

After a short stay in London, and rubbing up his English with a tutor, 
our author proceeded to Kingsford, the village of which Mr. Norris was 
rector. On the road he stopped at Lynmore, where resided the Countess 
of , an old friend of his family. He rapped at the door of this 
venerable lady, who, in spite of her eighty years, and an illness which 
had for a long time prevented her walking, still retained a great deal of 


* La Vie de Village en Angleterre, ou Souvenirs d’un Exilé. Par l’Auteur de 
a “ Vie de Channing.” Paris: Didier et C*. 
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vivacity, and took a kindly interest in all that occurred around her; but, 
as our author adds, maliciously, she had also retained a taste for dress 
which at times caused a smile. His description of her is worthy extract: 


She asked me, in very good French, for news about several members of my 
family whom she had known, or of whom she had heard, and displayed the plea- 
sure which aged persons find in speaking of their youth. Hence she seemed to 
experience a certain amount of satisfaction at this retrospective glance at her 
fairest years ; for, turning round on the large sofa which she occupied, she drew 
my attention to a fine painting of Lawrence’s, behind her, which represented her 
in all the glory of her twentieth year. “That,” she said, with a slight tinge of 
coquettishness, which was surely most pardonable, “is what I was when I knew 

our relative.” It was a thoroughly English beauty, with large blue eyes, light 

air, which escaped in heavy curls han the comb that held it, a smali childlike 
and pcuting mouth, and that carnation which Lawrence was so fond of repro- 
ducing. Dressed in black velvet, with her arms loaded with bracelets, and her 
neck exposed in the fashion of the day, the countess had that air of distinction 
and voluptuous grace which that painter, so petted by the ladies of her age, 
knew how to impart to his models. Sixty years had, doubtless, greatly altered 
the original : nothing was left but the colour of the eyes, a still fresh complexion, 
and a few curls, borrowed, alas! and intended as a consolation for the loss of her 
natural locks. Still, the countess had the grace and dignity of her rank, and 
even of her recollections, and, while contemplating Lawrence’s portrait, she 
could say to herself that the years had treated her indulgently. 


After taking leave of this lady, our author strolled about, and was so 
pleased with all he saw that he eventually took lodgings in the village in 
a small cottage, as he wished to retain his liberty of action and look into 
matters for himself. After making his arrangements to be boarded and 
lodged for the sum of twenty-five shillings a week, he went on to Kings- 
ford, where he met with a most kindly reception from Mr. Norris. Some- 
what to his dismay, however, he found his clerical friend cased in very 
unclerical flannel from head to foot. Nor did the explanation that he was 
having a game of cricket with his pupils serve greatly to enlighten his 
Gallic friend. The clergyman’s belongings, however, must have been 


. very pleasant, if we may judge from the following description: 


The pastor’s house was not at all a simple and modest presbytery, but ® 
handsome Gothic chateau, built of red and black bricks and stone, and sur- 
mounted by a clock-tower, which told the hour to the whole village. The garden 


- was of no great extent, but its limits were masked with such art that the entire 


landscape appeared to forin a part of it. A wide and long terrace, covered with 
that fine grass of which the English take such care, served as a lawn, and [ 
walked up and down it for a long time, looking first at the rectory and then at 
the landscape. The sky was grey, and I found a degree of sadness in these fields, 
which ran down to a stream almost entirely hidden by its grassy banks: the 
green hill, rising with a gentle incline on the other side of the stream, shut in 
the horizon. I said to myself, and have often since repeated it, that a man wish- 
ing to lead a country life in England and feel its charms must love simple nature, 
and, before all, his heart must be warmed by the feeling of duty accomplished, 
and the internal satisfaction of having rendered those who surround him better 
and happier. 


The sight of the cottages, with their little flower-gardens and creepers 
festooning the front, delighted our author, and he learned from Mr. 
Norris that he was so convinced of the moralising effect of flowers, that 
he did all in his power to propagate the taste. A visit to the village 
school only heightened our author’s already favourable impressions, 
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although he was surprised to find the boys and girls in the same room, 
which has been prohibited in France. Another circumstance that struck 
him was, that, while in France education was necessarily voluntary, because 
the peasants refused to pay a farthing, in England the poor attach no 
value to anything for which they have not paid. After spending a plea- 
sant week at Kingsford, our author removed to his quarters at Lynmore. 
His first impressions of his new residence were unfavourable. Owing to the 
heaviness oF the roads, he was compelled to walk across the common, and, 
had he been superstitious, he would have turned back at the evil omens 
which he encountered. First, a flock of magnificent white geese, disturbed 
in their siesta, avenged themselves by pursuing him with their hoarse cries; 
next, a vagabond dog, sniffing a stranger in him, barred his passage and 
deafened him with its barks ; and, lastly, a donkey, though generally so 
peaceful an animal, raised its head as he approached, and uttered a most 
discordant bray. Under these depressing influences he sincerely regretted 
his precipitation in engaging the first lodgings he saw. 

The cottage, however, was very comfortable ; his bedroom was a marvel 
of cleanliness, and his food was satisfactory. The rules laid down were 
that he should breakfast at eight, dine at one, and drink tea at seven. As 
he was not at all dainty, he left Mrs. Jones, his landlady, full liberty of 
choice. For breakfast he had tea, with good milk, excellent bread-and- 
butter, and a slice of bacon and eggs. His dinner generally consisted of 
stews, with plenty of onions, boiled mutton, a very hard beefsteak, 
potatoes and cauliflowers boiled in water, accompanied by a glass of 
sound beer and a slice of cheese. There was no dessert, but now and 
then a pudding, which contained more milk than sugar. On Sundays, 
roast-beef and plum-pudding were apparently de rigueur, for they never 
failed. The tea resembled the breakfast, al if he wanted supper he had 
cold meat, bread, a plain lettuce, and a glass of beer. Although he had 
given Mrs. Jones full powers as to his meals, she would come, however, 
to take his orders every morning, for the sake of giving her tongue some 
exercise, and talking about her own affairs and those of her neighbours. 
Our author learnt from her that she had been for many years in service 
with a country family of the name of Mason, had married one of his 
labourers, and in reward for their faithful conduct their master gave them 
the lease of a small farm of eight acres. Mrs. Jones, now a widow, still 
carried on the farm, and was doing well. As for her personal appearance, 
she had nothing attractive but her cleanliness, and was never seen with- 
out a black silk bonnet perched on the top of her head, and concealing 
half her face. Our author was firmly convinced that she slept init. This 
Mrs. Jones leads our author to make the following interesting com- 
parison : 

It will be understood that this respectable lady could not be any great com- 
pany for me: she had in the highest degree the qualities and defects of the 
people of her country. In France, the woman of the people has her expansive 
and sympathetic manner, and a farmer’s wife, though she may he ignorant, will 
always find means to interest you in her affairs, and mix herself up in yours. In 
England, on the contrary, while gossiping about insignificant things, she will 
preserve the greatest reserve towards you on serious matters. She waits on you 
much better than a Frenchwoman would do because she sees in you the master, 
whose rank and qualities she exalts; but it is only exceptionally that she will 
speak to youof what concerns her personally, or dares to allow that she troubles 
herself about you, for that would ie a want of respect. It is this that distin- 
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guishes the relations of the different classes of English society. This society is 
thoroughly aristocratic : no bourgeois, however great a radical he may be, who 
is not raised in his own sight on receiving the most conventional politeness from 
a lord; no servant who does not serve with greater satisfaction a master rather 
haughty in his manner, because that manner seems to him a sign of superiority. 
The singular thing is that this humility, which would revolt us in France, is 
found in England precisely among the men most distinguished for their moral 
qualities and self-respect. The fact, is that in them this deference becomes a 
species of courtesy, whose shades the gentleman alone understands, but which 
is in no way connected with servility, as respect for the higher classes is re- 
stricted within the limits of self-respect. This peculiarity of English manners 
struck me the more because it offers such a contrast with what takes place 
among us. In order to explain this difference, we must bear in mind the part 
which the English aristocracy played and still plays, for, more fortunate than 
re own, it managed to retain the prestige that surrounds noble titles and great 
ortunes. 


As the author very justly remarks, the two words, aristocracy and 
nobility, must not be confounded: the one is an influential political 
power, which acts upon the nation, well or badly ; the other is only a 
personal distinction, which excites vanity and envy, but has no serious or 
real share in the government of the country. Now, France possesses a 
nobility, but no aristocracy : while the English barons forced the signa- 
ture of Magna Charta, and jealously watched the slightest encroachments 
of the crown, the French nobility allowed themselves to be absorbed in 
the royal power, which left them privileges and honours, but stripped 
them of their political rights and independence. Another great advan- 
tage which England possesses is that while the remotest sprig of French 
nobility thinks it derogatory to work for a livelihood, the sons of Eng- 
lish lords enter professions and render themselves useful to their country. 
Through the constant rotation which makes aristocratic families descend 
to the middle classes, and the latter rise in their turn to the ranks of the 
aristocracy, all classes in England are connected together and strengthen 
each other without being effaced. Here is a charming picture, which in 
no way displays the pencil of a Frenchman: 


I say that if the English aristocracy is still strong and powerful, it is not 
because it rules over a slavish or subject people, but because it has been, in the 
main, a moral, energetic, and beneficent body. The interests of the masses have 
been those of the lords; they have employed their power not only for their own 
grandeur, but for that of their country ; they have made common cause with the 
people in all great reforms ; they have ever been at the head of progress and 
enlightenment; and they have never been effaced or dispersed: hence they ex- 
cite neither haired, fear, nor envy. At the present day, many members of this 
aristocracy, faithfully adhering to this intelligent conduct, do not confine them- 
selves to a political career, but have taken a generous initiative in all the enter- 
prises which can ameliorate the fate of thousands. In this way a duke will 
employ a portion of his immense fortune in making important agricultural ex- 
periments, whose success, obtained by a vast outlay of patience and money, has 
revealed to England a system which will increase her productions tenfold. If 
you call on him, you will find this great nobleman, this amateur of rare collec- 
tions of artistic objects, this Hellenist, who in his youth was crowned b 
Oxford, traversing his vast estates in a farmer’s dress, and, with his bailiff at his 
side, watching with intelligent zeal all the works and curious experiments for 
which he gives the impulse, and feeling his greatest ambition in producing fine 
turnips on freshly-cleared land, or in discovering the best process for fattenin 
cattle. Look again at this British peer, so devoted to the education and mo 
progress of the working-classes: a philanthropist whom nothing tires, his elo- 
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quence is at the service of every charitable cause; he will be the active and not 
honorary president of fifty societies; and is ready to expend his life and fortune 
in seeking remedies for pauperism. Happy captains in noble and peaceful com- 
bats, their name is a banner, round which collect those thousands of scattered 
men who, though incapable of acting alone, powerfully help those who are 
willing to lead them. Such devotion, of which I could quote an infinitude of 
examples, retains the English aristocracy their prestige. Their lustre is, perhaps, 
too frequently cast on a few individuals who are but little worthy of it—on 
those eccentric lords, too many of whom France has known, and has wrongly 
taken for a type of the English aristocracy ; but, after all, they are i1 a great 
minority, eh we can understand how England, instead of trying to abuse and 
destroy her nobility, is proud of them, and willingly allows their influence to 
penetrate through the whole of her immense society. 


Before long our author was relieved from the ennui which was begin- 
ning to master him through the isolated life he led, by an invitation from 
the countess to a dinner-party. Here he met most of the country 
families, was invited in turn by them, and more especially formed an 
acquaintance with Mr. Mason and his family, consisting of several charm- 
ing daughters. In this agreeable society our author began to realise the 
delights of English country life, and we hardly know any better way of 
overthrowing the prejudices of a Frenchman than a visit to a thorough- 
bred English family. Mr. Mason was what is called, rather absurdly, a 
gentleman-farmer, and managed his own ample estate. As he had plenty 
of funded property, however, that was not a matter of any great im- 
portance. We believe it is laid down as a rule that, in gentleman-farm- 
ing, each turnip costs half-a-crown; but, after all, there are worse ways 
of losing money. A visit to the farm was an occasion for our author to 
institute further comparisons : 


All along the road were the cottages of the labourers employed on the farm. 
They were pretty houses, each containing two separate dwellings, with an 
entrance and porch at the side: in front were little gardens, which the labourer 
cultivates in fis leisure hours. Mr. Mason told me, however, that the farm- 
hands were not so comfortable everywhere. The passion for ownership, so 
widely spread in our provinces, is unknown to the English agricultural class, 
and will probably be so for a long time. The example of Ireland, where the 
ground was excessively subdivided, and the population living on it was dispro- 
portioned, has strengthened in English landowners the already deeply-rooted 
opinion as to the bad effects of spade husbandry. I do not believe I am exaggé- 
rating when I say, that in the southern counties of England a peasant possessing 
an acre of ground is ararity. It is probably to this —— of becoming 
a small owner that we must ascribe the taste which the English people display 
for adorning the interior of their houses. If a labourer has saved up a little 
money, he will spend it in buying an article of furniture, while in France it is 
hoarded up to buy a perch of land; hence, the abode of an English labourer, 
with its small attempts at — and comfort, is most unlike the dirty hovels in 
our _ Generally, the English labourer does not live nearly so econo- 
mically, and spends twice as much on his meals as the French peasant: it is 
true, though, that the climate renders more substantial food a necessary. 


An interesting acquaintance of our author was the clergyman of 
Lynmore, Mr. Leslie, a nephew of the Countess of , whose great 
bugbear was vestry meetings, and the opposition he met with from a 
radical cobbler and Dissenter. Our author, on the other hand, took a 
delight in these little squabbles, for they initiated him into the life and 
oy | of an English village. He found in them a marked contrast 


with the French provinces, where apathy and weariness prevail, because 
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in France the State leaves nothing to be done by individual action, but 
all is subjected to regulations and inspections, even to charitable works. 
Equally pleased was our author with the school-feast, which took place 
in the countess’s park, at which one hundred and fifty children sang 
simple hymns. On the subject of our workhouse system, we are glad to 
find that he does not fall into the error of some of his predecessors, who 
have lauded it : 


On entering the carriage again, I began reflecting on the sad feeling which I 
had brought away with me from the workhouse. The recollection of scenes I 
had often witnessed in Italy, the distribution of food to the poor at the gates of 
monasteries, returned to my mind, and formed a singular contrast with what I 
saw in England. How should I explain to myself the difference between these 
impressions. Wretchedness is indubitably hideous everywhere: but the pic- 
turesque scenery, the laughing sky, and a certain poetic varnish which covers 
everything in Italy, give the denudation in that country another character from 
what it has in England. Still, this was not sufficient to account for the dif- 
ference of my impressions. In Italy charity is given unconditionally, while in 
England it is subjected to inflexible rules, such as obligatory labour, separation 
of families, and a species of imprisonment. At the first blush, it seems as if 
Italy were in the right, and displayed the most Christian feelings ; still, on re- 
flection, we recognise that the unregulated charity exercised there is the cause 
of the improvidence and the leprosy of mendicity, which are the greatest curse 
of that country, and that such charity would among us cause the ruin of 
society, and indeed be impossible. 


Another subject which our author discusses largely is that of the 
Sunday schools. He cannot speak in sufficient eulogy of the voluntary 
sacrifices made by the teachers, who give up their seventh day’s hardly- 
earned rest to instruct little ones. And this instruction he considers has 
a beneficial effect both on teacher and pupils, for the former are obliged 
to keep up their education in order that they may be capable of imparting 
instruction in their turn. Still he is of opinion that Sunday, as a rule, is 
a trying day for English children. 

We _ ew. now exhausted nearly all in this pleasant little volume which 
we fancy may prove of interest to English readers. Its real value is the 
example which it holds up to the French of the advantages of self-govern- 
ment. Still, Englishmen will not find it lost time to skim through the 
pages, for they are most suggestive. We, who live in the midst of such 
institutions, are naturally prone to regard them much as a matter of 
course, and it is not till an intelligent foreigner calls our attention to the 
blessings which we really possess, and the enormous machinery constantly 
at work to improve the social position of the poor, that we can realise the 
incomparable superiority of our native land. 

We must not omit to mention that a pleasant vein of sentimentalism 
runs through the volume, which we have, however, passed over on behalf 
of more practical matters. It will be sufficient to say that the author, on 
obtaining leave to return to France, musters up courage to offer his hand 
and heart to the eldest Miss Mason, who has been bis guide, philosopher, 
and friend from the beginning, and that the happy pair are now residing 
abroad. Let us hope that the lady has completely cured her husband of 
his political theories, and that he runs no risk of again coming into collision 
with the authority which caused him to spend such an unpleasant quarter 
of an hour on the eventful morn of December 2nd. 
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A VISIT TO RUSSIA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1862. 
By Henry Moor, Ese. 


CHAPTER I. 
To Berlin—Russian Frontier—Passports—Wilna—Pskoff. 


Havre received an invitation from a Russian friend and his lady to 
ay them a visit in the autumn of this year at their country-house in 
Rada, and being somewhat tired of the ordinary routes, I determined 
to accept it, and go in search of “ fresh fields and pastures new.” 
having obtained a promise from my wife that her luggage should be of 
the smallest possible dimensions, we soon found ourselves at Cologne the 
unsavoury. 

Having missed the next morning’s express train to Berlin, we took the 
mid-day one to Minden, a fortified and very pretty town on this side of 
Hanover. Here, of course, we looked for that “ wood-crowned height ” 
on which Eliza is poetically stated to have stood, and been “o’er Min- 
den’s plain spectatress of the fight.” As, however, there were more 
“ wood-crowned heights” than one, and as no one recollected anything 
about the lady, we took our choice of one of them, consoling ourselves 
with ‘the sage reflection, that if it were not that one, it must be the 
other. 

On the following day we went to Berlin, and passed a day there see- 
ing what was to be seen and in providing ourselves with Russian money. 
We found the Unter den Linden somewhat shorn of its pristine glory, 
the trees presenting a very sickly, and in one, though not in the best 
sense, shady, appearance, caused, we were told, by the gas-pipes among 
their roots, and the gas-lamps among their leaves. We quitted Berlin 
by the express train at night, intending to make a halt at Wilna, to which 
place our friends were to send a Russ-and-French-speaking courier to 
meet us. After twenty hours’ travelling we arrived at Wierzbolow, the 
Russian frontier, where the formalities of examining passports and bag- 
gage took place. The passport business did not occupy much time, and 
before leaving the frontier ours was handed back to us, rather to my sur- 
prise, for I had read that foreigners’ passports were detained until they 
were leaving the country. A stamp was, however, affixed, showing the 
day on which we had passed into the Russian territory, and which stamp 
was to be used against us afterwards, as we found to our cost. 

The examination of the baggage was not so easily got through, as 
we unfortunately arrived at a time when a large number of Russian 
families were returning to their homes, and, as usual, carrying about 
twenty times the quantity of baggage which a well-regulated Eng- 
lish family would think necessary. The result of this was a consi- 
derable delay, and much pushing, and crowding, and nervous anxiety 
on the part of certain middle-aged, sharp-looking females, whom I put 
down in my own mind as marchandes de modes doing the revenue. 
Here we had to take fresh tickets, and get our luggage registered for 
Wilna. How we should have got on amongst the porters and subordi- 
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nates, without the kind assistance of two Russian gentlemen, whose 
acquaintance we had made on the road, it is difficult to say. Thanks to 
them, however, our path was made pretty smooth. One of these gentle- 
men—who was a large landed proprietor not far from Moscow—gave us 
a hearty invitation to go and see him at his country-house, and have a 
week’s wolf-hunting. The other was returning from the London Exhi- 
bition, and said that he had received so much hospitality in England that 
it was a pleasure to him to be of use in his own country to English 
people. It may be said here, once for all, that the hospitality which we 
received, and was offered to us, during our stay in Russia, made a great 
impression on us. We had heard that, since the Crimean war, Eng- 
lish people were at a discount in Russian estimation, and were conse- 
quently all the more delighted with our kindly reception at the hands of 
all with whom we came in contact. 

We arrived at Wilna at three o’clock in the morning, and were much 
relieved by finding the courier waiting for us on the platform. We had 
made the discovery at the frontier that it is not pleasant to be in a country 
whose language is a sealed book to the stranger, and we did not contem- 
plate with pleasure the arrival at three o'clock in the morning in a strange 
place, not knowing where to go, nor how to express our wishes. The 
country from Berlin to Wilna presents nothing worth seeing, and, indeed, 
the same may be said of the country to Petersburg, Moscow, and Nijni 
Novgorod. The traveller passes over a level country, and does not meet 
with even the ghost of a tunnel. At the station at Wilna we found 
a regular London brougham with a pair of horses waiting for us, and 
in about a quarter of an hour afterwards arrived at an hotel called the 
Niszkouski. What that means I could not find out. Here we had 
tolerably clean rooms, and high charges. 

Wilna is a half-Polish, half-Russian town, with a population of 
about sixty thousand inhabitants, nearly one-half of whom are Jews. 
There is here a very ancient cathedral, with numerous churches, one 
of which is very curious, being built of dark-coloured bricks with 
very white mortar lines, causing in the deepset doorway and window- 
tracings a singular and novel appearance. ‘The cathedral contains a large 
number of stone statues of the saints and others, the eyes of which being 
deeply carved give an almost lifelike, though not pleasant, effect. These 
statues are said to be many hundred years old. The costumes of the 
droschky-drivers, or cabmen as we should call them, with their long un- 
combed beards, loose gowns, many-coloured sashes, and queer little hats, 
to say nothing of their carriages and quaint harness, are very striking to 
a person who sees them for the first time. Most of the ladies whom we 
saw were dressed in mourning, which, upon inquiry, we were told was in 
sympathy with the late abortive attempts at Warsaw. As they are very 
good looking, with elegant figures, and appeared to great advantage in 
black, it is to be hoped that the government will allow them to wear it 
undisturbed. Indeed, the looker-on may well doubt whether a little 
personal coquetry is not mixed up with their national sympathy. 

At three o’clock of the following morning we left Wilna, and arrived 
in the afternoon at Pskoff, the chief town of the province of that name, 
where our friend was waiting for us, and with him we went to the 
governor’s house. That gentleman was on a tour through his province on 
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duties connected principally with the serf’s or peasant’s question, at 
present causing so much discussion and difference of opinion in Russia. 

Notwithstanding the governor’s absence, we were most hospitably en- 
tertained, and here we, for the first time, made personal acquaintance 
with a Russian custom of which we had previously heard. On dinner 
being announced we proceeded to the dining-room, but, before takin 
our seats, the gentlemen proceeded to a side-table, on which was pl 
caviare, cheese, sardines, &c., with small slices of bread, and three or four 
decanters holding brandy, rum, and a white liquor which they call gin, 
but which is not like our liquor of that name. It is, however, very good, 
with a strong taste of caraway-seeds. Of these viands and spirits, which 
pass under the name of the zakouski, the gentlemen are expected to par- 
take, and though I certainly never before began dinner with cheese 
and brandy, I felt bound to do as the others did, and truth compels 
me to declare that I did not find my appetite any the worse for it. In 
fact, there is no saying, until he has tried, what a man can, or cannot, do 
in this world. 

The town of Pskoff has sixteen thousand inhabitants, and two hotels, 
which are said to be good. The cathedral is as ancient as any in 
Russia, and the screen, reaching nearly to the roof, is very curious. 3 
The river Velikaia, running from south to north, bisects the town, which 
many years ago had a population of nearly eighty thousand inhabitants. 
Like its not distant neighbour, Novgorod Welike, its trade was diverted 
into a new channel by the foundation of St. Petersburg. Before that 
event the trade and commerce of Novgorod and Moscow used to go 
through Pskoff to England, France, and Germany; now they go to St. 
Petersburg, and thence by sea. The trade of Pskoff consists mainly of 
flax and fish from the great Peipus lake, the former of which finds its 
way to England, and the latter, when cured and dried, to the surround- 
ing localities. Pskoff is situated on the eastern frontier of Livonia and 
near the northern frontier of Poland, and is stated to have been founded 
in the tenth century. The province of Pskoff was formerly a republic in 
connexion with the Hanseatic towns, but was incorporated into the 
Moscow principality in 1510, after the conquest of the Novgorod republic 
by Ivan IiI. In the fifteenth century Bartory, a Hungarian, and then i 
king of the Poles, attacked the town of Pskoff, and, having effected a 
breach in the walls, which is shown to this day, advanced some way into 
the town, when the inhabitants repuised and drove him back. Round 
the town the ruins of the old walls are still standing, as are also the re- +7} 
mains of the fortifications which Peter the Great erected after the battle 
of Narva, in which Charles XII. of Sweden defeated the Russians. 


CHAPTER II. 


Posting—Peasants’ Féte—Tea-drinking—Russian Country-house—Russian 
Villages and Villagers. 


AFTER resting a short time at Pskoff, we started with our friend to his i 
father’s country-seat and estate, a distance of about eighty English miles. , 
This journey we performed sometimes with four, sometimes with six } 
horses. The charge for post-horses in Russia is not very high, four 
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horses and the driver costing eightpence a mile. The cost of posting 
being so cheap is owing, we were told, to the fact that the government 
pays a certain annual sum to the postmasters towards the expense of 
maintaining horses, so that the wealthy classes, who, of course, are the 
only ones that use this mode of conveyance, get their travelling expenses 
more than half paid by the country. This anomaly, like many others, has, 
it is said, attracted the notice of the present emperor, who seems bent on 
destroying all abuses, great or small. The government also provides the 
post-houses, some of which are very good, in which travellers may dis- 
pose of their provisions, and sleep during their journeys, without paying 
anything. For the first four hours the road, being the high road to St. 
Petersburg, was excellent, though, in consequence of the railroad being 
open, not so much used as formerly. At the post-house, or station, as it 
is called, of Katergna we left the high road, and proceeded across country 
roads, which for four hours were very deep in sand, compelling us to have 
six horses. The shaking and bumping on these roads was something to 
recollect. At the post-house at Katergna the rooms were very clean and 
commodious. 

A story is told of the late Emperor Nicholas, whose carriage broke down 
near this place about ten years ago. Although his majesty could have 
taken any one of the numerous carriages of his suite, he preferred re- 
maining here until one could be sent from St. Petersburg. To quicken 
the movements of his coachmaker, e¢ pour encourager les autres, he 
telegraphed to St. Petersburg to arrest and imprison the coachmaker who 
had supplied him with the unlucky one until another carriage arrived at 
Katergna, which, it is needless to say, made its appearance in a very 
short space of time. 

At about nine o’clock in the evening we arrived at our destination, 
and on entering one of the villages at a short distance from the house, 
found the peasants keeping their annual féte. They were all very 
glad to see my friend, who received no end of invitations, in which 
we were included, to go to their houses and take tea, or something 
stronger, in which latter article many of them appeared to have already 
indulged. I was quite surprised to see such a crowd of apparently well- 
to-do, good-humoured looking, contented people, and to learn that they 
were the actual serfs of whom I had heard such a different description. 
My friend seemed to be a great favourite among them, and certainly, if 
working very hard in their interests constituted a claim on their grati- 
tude, he had earned it. He is one of the committee of eight, elected and 
nominated, for bringing the abolition-of-serfdom-ordinance into effect in 
his province. Possessing a thorough English solidity of character, com- 
bined with truly liberal feelings, much ability, and a genuine desire 
to raise the position and secure the independence of the peasantry, he 
has been of invaluable service to them, and in his own neighbourhood 
they appear to know and appreciate it. As we were all more or less 
tired after the day’s jolting over the sand-hills, and as our friend’s wife 
was waiting to receive us, we declined all the invitations to tea, as well 
as another to drag us in our carriage through a small river, and pro- 
ceeded on our way, arriving at dusk at a floating-bridge, on which we 
were carried to the other side of the river, and soon found ourselves com- 
fortably seated at the tea-table. 
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Here, for the first time, we made acquaintance with the somervar, a 
sort of tea-urn, but exclusively a Russian speciality, and enjoyed the 
Russian tea as it is made and drank in that country. The Russians attri- 
bute the superiority of their tea to the fact that it is sent overland from 
China, and does not get spoiled by the sea air. I should be inclined to 
think that the real reason is that it comes from provinces in China near 
the Russian frontier, where there is a better growth of tea than in the 
provinces from which comes the article we use. I think, also, that they 
understand infusing the tea better than we do. They drink it as soon 
as the boiling water is poured on it, whilst we allow it to stand until it 
becomes as black as one’s hat and as bitter as hops. ‘The gentlemen 
mostly drink their tea in tumblers, without milk, sometimes adding a slice 
of lemon, whilst the ladies take it in cups, with any amount of cream. 
We were afterwards, especially when travelling on the Moscow and Nijni 
railroads, surprised at the large and constant use of this beverage at all 
hours of the day and night, but we very soon became as large consumers 
of it as the most native Russians themselves. Indeed, after a night in 
the railway carriage, we found that tumbler of tea in the early morning 
more exhilarating than the “ blest sherbet,” and more refreshing than 
even hock and soda-water. When at Petersburg we bought a small 
quantity of a fine sample of caravan tea, for which we paid at the rate 
of thirty-eight shillings the pound, but, of course, this was one of the 
fancy sorts, and not that which is in common use, which costs about six 
shillings and sixpence the pound. At the shop where we bought this 
tea, we were informed that they had some as high as seventy shillings 
the pound. As we were accompanied by a resident in the city who 
always dealt there, we knew that we were not being victimised. I men- 
tion this circumstance, as otherwise the generality of English people, 
who are not accustomed to hear of such charges for tea, might imagine 
that the St. Petersburg tea-dealer had taken advantage of the English 
foreigners. Our friend’s country-house was a large square building, with 
spacious rooms, library, and billiard-room. A long, deep verandah ran 
nearly the whole length of the back part of the house, looking over a 
pleasure-garden and the river close by. ‘This verandah was fitted up with 
curtains, cushions, and tables, at which we used to breakfast, and take 
our fruit, coffee, and cigars after dinner. The establishment was just 
such a one as is met with in the country in England, where the owner 
is wealthy, except that the outbuildings and dependencies were more 
numerous and larger. 

About twenty yards from the mansion was a smaller house, in which 
four rooms were set apart for our use, with two female and one male 
dvorovi, or slaves, to attend to our wants. 

There was a separate building for the baths, whilst moored in the 
middle of the river was a bathing-house for summer use. Then there 
were two large buildings for the dvorovi, numbering about forty, exclu- 
sive of children, capital stables, and so on. 

The kitchen-garden was laid out like an English one, and filled with 
peas, cucumbers, and other vegetables, whilst the peaches and grapes 
from the hothouses were as rich and fine as any in England or France. 

Being desirous of seeing as much as possible of the Russian peasants’ 
mode of life and means of living, I asked my friend to accompany me to 
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another village on his estate, I should mention that he has sixteen villages, 
with a population of about two thousand four hundred, the estate itself 
comprising about twenty-two thousand English acres. The houses of the 
peasants are all constructed of wood, and their great enemy is fire. To 
Se against its ravsges, in some of the villages I saw painted on the 

ouses, here a bucket, there a ladder, then an axe, and so on—those 
being the different implements which the occupiers are bound to have 
ready, and to bring with them on the alarm of fire being given. In the 
cities and towns there are high towers, upon which men are stationed day 
and night to watch, and, when a fire occurs, to give the alarm. In the 
villages, however, there do not appear to be these fire-watchmen. The 
houses in the village which we first visited were built of wood, but of two 
stories, which is not usual. The owner of one that we entered pointed 
out a place over the oven which they use in very cold weather to sleep 
upon. 

In nearly every room was a small picture of the Virgin or Saviour, 
or some favourite saint; but in the chief room there was a larger one, 
with a silver lamp hanging before it. On entering the room where this 
latter picture is kept, it is necessary to take off your hat and remain 
uncovered as long as you are there. These pictures are very badly 
painted, but, to compensate for this deficiency, they are ornamented 
with little bits of silver, glass beads, imitation pearls, &c. The peasants 
are superstitious, and great sticklers for outward forms. From all I 
could learn, the priests either do not, or cannot, much enlighten them. 
There are a great many sects in Russia, but as long as the worship and 
observances of any peculiar form of religion are not plainly opposed to 
the laws of God or man, they are tolerated by the government. There 
are one or two sects, however, which it is as well not to describe, which 
are not tolerated or permitted. It is said that the lower orders fast for 
six out of the twelve months, and work only about the same time. There 
are constantly recurring fast or féte days; and on these occasions they 
eschew meat and work, but do a good deal in the way of imbibing. 

As it would be next to impossible to have a church in each village, there 
is generally one in some neighbouring town, or large village, to which 
the peasants occasionally resort; but in each village, however small, there 
is usually a chapel. This building contains a picture of the Saviour or 
Virgin, and is opened only once a year by the priest, the day on which he 
does so being a fixed one, and kept as the annual féte-day of the village. 
The people are not allowed to go into the building, but stand outside 
worshipping. The men rarely pass it without taking off their hats and 
crossing themselves. 

From the above village we walked to one not very far off, owned by 
the government. Here, as in most of the government villages, the 
peasantry are not so well off as those in the proprietors’ villages. I am 
unable to account for this, especially as the government do not claim 
from its tenants any unpaid labour service. In the one we visited the 
peasantry alleged that they had been robbed by some of the officers ap- 
pointed to manage the estate and collect the rents. It would appear that 
there had been a failure of crops, and the officers apprehended, or said 
they did, which is perhaps nearer the mark, that the peasants would not 
have sufficient seed-corn for the next year, so they insisted on the peasants 
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buying what they considered sufficient for the purpose. In vain the pea- 
sants represented that they had enough, and that if they had not, it was 
impossible for them at that season of the year to fetch it from the 

vernment granaries in time to sow it. They were obliged to fetch it, 
and although, as they had foreseen, they were unable to use, they were 
made to pay for it. But the worst of the matter was, that the poor people, 
being afraid to ask for a receipt, were called upon to pay for this seed- 
corn more than twice. At last the officer was called to account, but not 
until the people were nearly pauperised, the officer, strange to say, 
escaping unpunished. Had he been made to run the gauntlet through 


the village he had plundered, he would have been “ the right man in the 
right place.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Serfs and Slaves—The Ordinance « sa 1861—Its Effects and probable 
esults. 


Havine read a great deal about the serf question in England, and 
hearing it constantly mentioned and discussed where I was, I determined, 
if possible, to master the subject, so I engaged my friend to give me as 
brief a statement of the matter as he could. When I went to my room 
at night I committed it to writing, and on the next morning read it 
over to him, making the alterations which he pointed out as necessary. 
I therefore give the following narration on the authority of one who well 
understands the subject, but who, I am bound and glad to state, is a 
warm supporter of the liberation doctrine, and may, therefore, take too 
sanguine a view of eventualities. 

As I have previously said, this gentleman is one of the committee of 
eight, whose duty it is to arrange differences between the proprietors 
and the peasantry under the new law. He is one of the two whom 
the government appoints on each committee, and belongs to the class of 
nobles or proprietors. 

Many centuries ago, it would seem that the peasant had the use of a 
certain portion of land, paying, not for the land, but for his house. ‘This 
payment was not made in money, but in produce, and by rendering mili- 
tary service in time of war. ‘The jurisdiction over the peasant, and the 
gathering of these payments, or taxes, as they were then called, was 
granted by the sovereign to his favourites and retainers, upon the sole 
condition that in time of war they should appear with a certain number 
of armed followers, whom they were to maintain, equip, and support at 
their own expense. In the commencement of this system this privilege 
was granted for life only, but it subsequently became hereditary. Not, 
however, by any actual motion or consent of the crown, but by the en- 
croachments of the holders of the privilege. 

Up to and in the middle of the sixteenth century such was the state of 
matters, the nobles holding the largest number of peasants, the monas- 
teries possessing a smaller number, and the sovereign a still smaller 
number. 

It must be borne in mind that both by the peasant and by the proprietor, 
whether noble or monastic, it was understood that no title to the soil of 
the land vested in the latter, but that all he possessed or could legally 
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claim was the jurisdiction over the peasant, and the right to receive the 
taxes and enforce the military service. 

The country being at that period very sparsely populated, and the land 
much more than sufficient for all, the peasant took and cultivated as much 
of it as he chose, neither the quantity nor quality being taken into account 
in assessing the taxes to be paid in respect of it. In fact, the peasant was 
taxed in respect of his house only, or, in the language of that day, in 
respect of his smoke. 

At the period of which I am writing there was no census, the quantity 
of the land in each district was unknown, and had no ascertained boun- 
daries, and no laws existed by which the proprietor or landed property 
were regulated or controlled. By degrees, however, the land began to be 
valuable, being better cultivated, and the peasantry becoming more 
stationary than before. The consequence of this was that the proprietors 
took up the idea of claiming a property in the land itself. Having the 
jurisdiction over the peasant, who could not marry without the pro- 
prietor’s consent, allowed to flog, provided no wound was made, permitted 
to separate him from his family and transport him to Siberia, the pro- 
prietors began to exact from him larger payments of produce, and also 
took into their own hands portions of the land which the peasant had for- 
merly cultivated for his own use and means of living, and made him 
thenceforth till it for theirs. 

The result of this was that the peasants, in the hope of bettering their 
condition, began to move from the estate of one proprietor to that of 
another, by whom they were always sure to be gladly received, and to be 
granted the use of a portion of land. But when war broke out, the proprietor, 
who was bound to bring a certain number of armed men for the service 
of his sovereign, often found himself unable to furnish the contingent 
which his sovereign had a right to demand from him, whilst the neigh- 
bouring proprietor, who had perhaps received a large accession of peasants, 
brought only the number which had been stipulated for at a period when 
his estate was scantily peopled. 

To meet this state of affairs, in about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a nominal roll of householders on each estate was ordered to be made, 
and, at the same time, a law was declared by which the peasant was for- 
bidden to leave the estate on which he was resident at the time such 
nominal roll was made out, without previously obtaining the consent of 
his proprietor. 

From this measure commenced the real serfdom of the Russian peasant, 
and the claim by the proprietor to the soil of the land; the peasant, 
however, during ali that time, and down to 1861, claiming that he was 
by prescription, custom, and law entitled to a certain portion of the land 
as the means of subsistence for himself and his family; in fact, that 
between himself and the land there was a natural and inseparable con- 
nexion. 

The dvorovi, or slaves, formed another class. In the wars against the 
Tartars, Finns, Poles, and others, many centuries ago, the prisoners taken 
in war were made slaves, but neither they nor their descendants ever held, 
or claimed to hold land, like the peasants, but rendered services in the 
house or on the land of their respective proprietors, receiving no wages, 
but being clothed and maintained. In addition to these prisoners of war, 

many of the native population, for the purpose of protecting themselves 
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against the violence of the age in which they lived, sought protection at 

the hands of some powerful noble, and obtained it on voluntarily becoming 
his slaves, and agreeing that their descendants should be slaves also. 

These dvorovi, or slaves, were not in any way mixed up with the 
peasants until the reign of Peter the Great. That sovereign ordered a 
general census to be taken of the whole population, and caused the pro- 
prietors to make a return in one list of the whole number of their peasants 
and dvorovi. Peter’s intention and aim being, that out of the joint 
numbers of peasants and dvorovi he might make up a regular and stand- 
ing army. 

From this period the nobles were no longer compelled in time of war 
to bring with them and maintain a fixed number of men, but, instead 
thereof, to give periodically so many, whether peasants or dvorovi, who 
were to become and remain regular soldiers. The proprietors were, how- 
ever, compelled, in addition, to pay to the crown a capitation tax in re- 
spect of the number of their peasants and dvorovi, and also to serve in the 
army, or in the civilian departments, during the pleasure of the sovereign, 
receiving payment according to rank. 

By this measure the peasants lost to some extent their distinctive class, 
and became mixed up with, and treated as, the dvorovi ; and in numerous 
instances the proprietors took some of their peasants from the land, and 
made them act as servants or slaves in their houses and on their estates. 
In 1858, however, these proceedings on the part of the proprietors were 
prohibited by law. 

In February, 1861, the proprietors’ peasants, exclusive of the crown 
and monastic peasants, and of the dvorovi, numbered about twelve mil- 
lions. ‘They held more or less of the land, subject to the payment of 
an annual rent, and to the rendition of service, by unpaid labour. The 
amount of rent was not fixed by law, but depended solely on the will of 
the proprietor. There was, however, a law limiting the rendition of 
service to three days in the week. But this law was seldom observed 
by the proprietors, who exacted from the peasant as much unpaid labour 
as they required, leaving him to cultivate his land, upon which his whole 
means of subsistence depended, how and when he could. The peasant 
had no appeal, and no court to which he could apply for redress, and, as 
already stated, the proprietors could flog or transport him to Siberia. In 
this latter case, however, the peasant became free for ever from the 
jurisdiction of his proprietor, and at once received from the crown the use 
of a sufficient quantity of land to cultivate. 

Thus matters stood until 1861, and certainly, if the above picture of 
the state of the peasants be faithfully drawn, as in the main I believe it 
to be, their condition was such as to require a radical amelioration. This 
amelioration was not looming very far in the distance. 

‘The emperor had been for some time “taking notes.” He had sub- 
mitted his wishes and intentions to the council, or assembly of nobles, and 
finally, in order to overcome the opposition he was encountering, pre- 
sented himself one day before them, and stated in effect that as he 
governed Russia by his own sole will, that will should be exercised in the 
immediate abolition throughout his dominions of the existing serfdom and 
slavery. 

a afterwards the emperor issued an ordinance, dated Fe- 
bruary 19, 1861, old style, by which he declared that both peasants and 
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dvorovi should be free from the jurisdiction and power of the proprietors, 
and that they should have all the rights and privileges of free citizens, 
amenable ont , like the rest of their fellow-subjects, to the laws of the 
imperial government. 

To allow of the necessary arrangements and provisions under the 
ordinance being satisfactorily carried out and completed, the services of 
the dvorovi, and some of the then existing obligations on the proprietors 
and peasants, were continued for a short period. 

In conformity with the terms of the ordinance of February, 1861, 
and by mutual agreement between the dvorovi and their masters, the 
former might immediately become free, and in numerous instances their 
immediate freedom was granted, and accepted. 

It was also declared by the ordinance of February that the proprietors 
should give up to the peasants at a fixed annnal rental the land which 
they were then holding and cultivating, but in case it should exceed 
certain limits, regard being had to the number of peasants, the proprietors 
might resume the surplus. 

The land so to be given up is to be placed at the disposition of each 
village or commune for allotment amongst its peasants, the whole body 
of the peasants of such village determining amongst themselves the allot- 
ment to, and the rental to be paid by, each. 

The proprietors were ordered to hand to the justice of the peace of 
their respective districts, before the 19th February, 1862, a deed, called 
a charter, setting out and defining the quantity and boundaries of the 
land so given up to each village, and specifying the amount of rental to 
be paid for it by such village. It appears that it has hitherto been the 
custom, and is still so to remain, that it is the village which holds the 
land, and is liable for the rent, and that the individual peasant is, so to 
say, merged in the general body of his commune. For instance, if one 
particular peasant does not pay his proportion of the general rent, the 
proprietor knows nothing about it. He looks to the village for the pay- 
ment of the whole of his rent, and the head men of the village settle 
with the defaulting tenant. In White (Polish) Russia, and in Little 
Russia (the Ukraine), this system does not obtain, each peasant tenant 
being responsible for his own rental only, and not for the rental of the 
other tenants of his village. 

If the proprietors failed to present the required deed, or charter, within 
the time prescribed, the justice of the peace had the power to define the 
land, and grant the charter in their names and at their expense. 

All the arrangements respecting the land, its quantity, and rental, 
and all matters incident thereto, are to be determined, in the first in- 
stance, by the justice of the peace. If his decision be objected to, either 
by proprietor or peasant, an appeal lies to the governor of the province, 
and his council or committee. All the charters must, under the ordi- 
ys be finally settled and granted before the 19th February, 1863, 
old style. 

The justice of the peace is a new institution, and was founded for the 
purposes of carrying out the provisions of the ordinance. The annual 
pay of this officer is about 240/., out of which he has to defray his tra- 
velling expenses, and the salary of his secretary. This pay does not 
= very large, but the government provides for his use a silver-gilt 

in, which he may wear round his neck like the mayors of our muni- 
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cipalities, and which, perhaps, in some measpre, compensates in the jus- 
tice’s mind for the want of the silver in his pocket. 

Out of the land assigned by the proprietor the peasant has the right 
of purchasing, without the consent of the proprietor, such portion of it 
as constitutes his oussadba, or homestead, consisting of the land on which 
stand his house, yard, and farm-buildings, comprising perhaps, on an 
average, three-quarters of an English acre, Of course, I speak only of 
those I saw in one part of the country. The fixed price which the pea- 
sant must pay for this homestead is calculated at the rate of twenty-five 
roubles, or four pounds English, for each male person of his village—that 
is to say, that if there were one hundred males in his village, the peasant 
would have to pay for his homestead four pounds; if three hundred 
males, he would have to pay twelve pounds. I could not exactly under- 
stand, and am consequently unable to explain, the basis on which this 
assessment of value is salle The remainder of the land can only be 
purchased by the village with the consent of the proprietor. 

The ordinance, however, declares that the proprietors may demand, at 
any time after they have granted the charters, and so soon as such 
charters shall have been approved of by the proper authorities, the amount 
of the purchase-money of the whole of the and so granted, and the 
government is thereupon bound to take the land and pay such purchase- 
money, less the sum of twenty pounds per centum. Up tothe month of 
August, 1862, the government had not been called upon to pay in this 
respect more than j stor five millions of roubles, or oe two hundred 
thousand pounds English. 

Of course, the ordinance of February, 1861, effects a complete revolu- 
tion in the respective positions and rights of the proprietors, — and 
dvorovi, It was not to be expected that so large and widely-extended 
a reform as this should have been received with unanimity. To the 
advanced and enlightened mind of the emperor some such measure 
appeared necessary, and that powerful party which desires to see the 
onward progress and future welfare of the Russian people, warmly sup- 
ported the emperor’s views. But that which is called the old Russian 
party is opposed to the measure. They urge that the measure will 
ruin the smaller proprietors; that there will be no labourers to hire for 
cultivating the land except at a cost which will be quite unremunerative 
to the hirer; that the peasants, as a rule, have not capital enough to 
work the soil to advantage; that the crops of all kinds will deteriorate in 
quantity and quality; that as the proprietors purchased their lands with- 
out any restriction, and hold in themselves the fee-simple of such lands, 
it becomes an act of confiscation to compel them now to give up @ 
portion at a rental to be fixed by others; that the country is not ripe 
for so great an organic change; and, finally, they ask, “ Why the crown 
did not first free its own peasants ?” 

It seems to be admitted by the other side—that is to say, by those who 
support the emperor’s ordinance—that the smaller proprietors may pos- 
sibly incur losses and inconveniences, but that as justice to the peasant 
and the general interests of the country demand an alteration in the ex- 
isting system, such alteration cannot be stopped or put aside by the con- 
tinuance of a system which, however beneficial to the small proprietors, 
is a robbery and a gross injustice on the peasant; that the rate of labour 
will be regulated by the laws of supply and demand ; that in their deeds 
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the fee-simple of the land was not granted to the proprietors, and that 
the production of the deeds will prove it ; and finally, that as the crown 
peasant holds his land at a fixed rental, and yields no unpaid labour 
service, there was not the same pressing necessity of dealing with his case 
as there was in the instance of the proprietors’ peasant. 

It would be presumptuous in a foreigner who has not been three 
months in Russia to offer an opinion upon a subject of such magnitude ; 
but one cannot help feeling that the answers are more valid than the 
objections, and’ that if Russia seeks to hold, as from her vast resources 
and the natural intelligence of her people she seems entitled to do, a 
prominent position amongst the civilised countries of the world, it was 
necessary that she should, as quickly as possible, put away from her the 
stain of that system of limited slavery which has so long prevailed, and 
which has obviously tended to harden the mind and feelings of the pro- 
prietor class, and to bow down the spirit, and subvert every growing idea 
of self-reliance and independence in the peasantry. 

No doubt it will take many years to raise the Russian peasant from his 
present state of menta’ subjection to the standard of the English yeoman. 
Additional improvements must be effected, which time and experience 
will introduce. But it may be safely predicted that the emperor’s ordinance 
of the 19th of February, 1861, was the first step towards raising the 
peasant’s social and material condition. 

The peasant is now freed from the jurisdiction of his proprietor ; he has 
no unpaid labour-service to render ; he can purchase his homestead by a 
moderate payment ; and he can hold his farm land at a fair, and, what to 
him is of the first importance, at a fixed, annual rental. 

But, on the other hand, he has to free himself from the domination of 
superstition, and from his habits of idleness and intemperance. 

The ordinance of February, 1861, does not, as intimated above, touch 
the position, or in any manner vary the status, of the peasants on the 
crown estates. 

These in many instances hold to-day the same land which their fathers 
cultivated ; they pay a fixed annual rental, but, unlike the proprietors’ 
peasants, they cannot be called on to render any unpaid labour-service, so 
that the whole of their industry is for their own exclusive benefit. They 
cannot, however, quit their villages or communes without the previous 
consent of their fellow-villagers, because as the crown looks to the village, 
and its inhabitants as a body, for its rent, so the village must, in its turn, 
look to the separate and collective industry of its inhabitants to make up 
the required annual rental. Should the land, however, be proved to have 
become deteriorated, the crown gives other land in exchange. 

It is said that an ordinance will be issued in the course of the coming 
year, regulating the status, and declaring the freedom, of the crown pea- 
sant. One cannot but hope that this will be the case, seeing, amongst 
other things, that it will cut away from the grumblers the plausible ob- 
jection they take in putting the question, “ Why did not the crown first 
free its own peasants?”’ 

As the above subject commands attention in England, and as it is not 
always easy to procure reliable information, a plain and concise treatment 
of it may be found of interest to those who are unable by their avoca- 
tions, or want of time, to acquire the information on the spot. 
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Part IV. 


BAD TEMPER CARRIES THE DAY. 


Sir Jon had sense enough to discover to whom he must pay court 
if he wished to be well received at Vernon Hall; he was therefore very 
assiduous in his attentions to Mrs. Vernon, dividing them only with the 
amiable Miss Bridget, whom he quickly perceived it was also necessary 
to keep in good humour. He was soon admitted as l’ami de la maison, 
and fervently did Emily hope he never would resume his former character 
of ’amant. But Sir John, though taking infinitely more pains to make 
himself agreeable to every other member of the family than to herself, 
was nevertheless thinking only of her, and having felt much gratified 
by the little ball-room scene before related, and thoroughly convinced by 
it that Emily was desperately in love with him, he graciously determined 
to give her another chance. 

Emily was sitting one day sad and dispirited in her own apartment; 
she unconsciously given offence that morning to her persecutors, 
and she had been suffering under the low-bred rudeness of Miss Bridget, 
and the trying ill temper of Mrs. Vernon. She felt a weariness of mind 
creeping over her—an indifference to every object in life; the strong 
feeling of disgust inspired by the persons she was compelled to associate 
with, and the manner in which she was compelled to pass her time, 
seemed not decreasing, but settling into a state of listless misery which 
left her no wish but to sleep—to close her eyes on all around, to mingle 
the past, the present, and the future in one common forgetfulness, and 
to lose in total, were it possible, in eternal insensibility, the perception 


alike of pleasure and of pain. In this mood her thoughts began to 
arrange themselves into the following verses : 


Oh! were there but no world beyond the tomb! 
How welcome were the deep repose of death! 

I would not shrink from its unchanging gloom, 
Nor tremble at the hour of parting breath. 


What were the pangs, the struggles, and the grief 
Which frail and fainting nature might endure ! 
Z would not shrink from agony so brief 
Were it, of every ill, the final cure. 


Could death but bear us to eternal rest, 
How gladly would I hear his hollow call ! 
How gladly lay me on the earth’s cold breast, 
‘And shroud me in the dark funereal pall! 


Oh! for the stillness of the grave! the peace— 
The calm that reign beneath its grassy sod. 


. 


Emily was thus musing, when her stepmother abruptly entered her 
chamber, and instantly put to flight all poetical reveries. In Mrs. Ver- 
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non’s looks and manner there was an odd mixture of importance and of 
childish impatience to tell something, of satisfaction and of provocation ; 
she seemed uncertain whether to be gracious or to be rude. 

“ Miss Emily,” she said, “I have a piece of unexpected good news 
for you. Guess what it is.” 

“ Really, I have no talent at guessing, ma’am,” answered Emily, 
carelessly. 

“ Ah! you could never guess it, I am sure,” said Mrs. Vernon ; “ it 
was quite a surprise to me, and you may thank your lucky stars that 
brought you to the country, for you might have lived for ever in town 
without anybody thinking of you, in a serious way at least. By what I 
can hear of London, there are a great many male as well as female 
coquettes there, but a great scarcity of marrying men. What do you 
think? That very agreeable, superior man, Sir John Stanmore, has done 
se the honour to propose for you.” Mrs. Vernon stepped back, drew 

erself up, and looked at Emily as if expecting to see her quite over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of the intelligence. Miss Vernon was, indeed, 
for a moment overwhelmed, though by feelings very different from those 
her stepmother expected to excite. She turned pale, and then exclaimed, 
in the sincerity of her heart, 

“ T am truly sorry to hear it!” 

“Sorry! sorry did you say, Emily? Your wits must have gone a 
octhagiiialaa, or you can’t have condescended to listen to what I told 

ou. I have just informed you,” she repeated, screaming her words on 

mily’s ear, “ that Sir John Stanmore has actually done you the honour 
to propose for you—an honour which, notwithstanding your wonderful 
merits, was little expected by any of your family.” 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” replied Emily, “which are the members of 
my family who may choose to consider this so great an honour, but I, at 
least, do not join them in that opinion.” 

“Oh! you! No,” sneered Mrs. Vernon, “I don’t doubt you think 
yourself too good for the first duke in the land; I question if you don’t 
aspire to royalty itself.” 

Emily calmly smiled. Mrs. Vernon never could bear her silent con- 
tempt ; she became angry. 

“So you are sorry, Miss Emily. I take leave to tell you this is no 
answer at all, and, wise as you are, nothing to the purpose. You will, 
of course, be too happy to accept the hand which Sir John has done you 
the honour’’—she obstinately repeated the word—“ to offer you.” 

‘* May I beg to know, ma’am,”” asked Emily, “ how you became the 
bearer of this offer?” Mrs. Vernon was silent. ‘ Because,’”’ continued 
Emily, coolly, “if Sir John Stanmore chose you for the interpreter of his 
sentiments, I do not thank him.” 

* You are an insolent, upsetting, disrespectful girl!” exclaimed the en- 
raged Mrs. Vernon, “and you will be a thorn in that poor man’s side, I 
can tell him. But it was not Sir John who sent me to you, miss; it 
was one who has some right to your obedience—your own father. Sir 
John has written to him on the subject, and your father kindly permits 
you to be made acquainted with the matter before he sends his answer. 

Of course, there is no question about that, for you won’t be so crazy, 
with all your airs, as to think of refusing so excellent a match. And 
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now, as I can’t be standing here all day, I shall go and settle the business 
at once.” 

“ And how, ma’am ?” inquired Emily. 

“How? Why, by telling your father to write to Sir John that he 

will be proud to have him for a son-in-law.” 

“ Stop, Mrs. Vernon,” exclaimed Emily, “hear my answer ; I will not 
marry Sir John Stanmore.” 

Mrs. Vernon, who had been leaving the room, did stop, and astonish- 
ment and rage seemed struggling for the mastery in her mind. 

* What! you will not marry him? What do you intend to do, then, 
I pray you? Do you intend to remain an encumbrance on your father 
and me? A pretty legacy Mrs. Stanley has left her brother—a useless, 
handless, uted fine lady returned upon his hands! You will not 
marry Sir John Stanmore? Do you repeat this?’ 

“T do,” said Emily, firmly. 

* But you shall, though,” shrieked Mrs. Vernon. 

Anything like opposition to her will always made her furious, and 
although she had entered the room with the secret intention of throwing 
many obstacles in the way of the marriage had she found Emily, as she 
expected, eager for it, her love of contradiction, when she saw that Emily 
decidedly objected to it, made her in one moment set her heart upon the 
match. It never entered her head to inquire into Emily’s reasons—in 
fact, she never a to consider whether she had a right to have any 
wish or will upon the subject. Wrapped up in selfishness, Mrs. Vernon 
never concerned herself about the feelings of others—their happiness or 
upvhappiness—and she fully expected that even that which was of vital 
importance to another was to yield to the gratification of her smallest 
caprice. 

Mi Shall! Mrs. Vernon,” said Emily; “ this is carrying your usurped 
authority too far.” 

‘* Ay, shall, shall! I tell you. This house is not yours; it is mine, 
and I bid you go out of it. Can you beg?—can you starve? You are 
no heiress now,” stammered Mrs. Vernon, almost inarticulate from pas- 
sion. “In your father’s name and my own I bid you leave this house. 
Can you be so mean-spirited,” she said, with a look of withering malice, 
‘as to stay in the place where you are not welcome ?” 

Emily’s proud heart swelled, and her temples throbbed as if they 
would have burst. Her voice was choked, and it was some moments 
before she could find utterance for words. At length she exclaimed : 

“My father! Can such be his feelings towards me?—does he, too, 

drive me from his house ?” 
“ Your father has other children who have better claims upon him 
than you have. I tell you that you are a burden upon him; you are an 
intruder upon our family, and he is as anxious as I am to get rid of you. 
I hope I speak plainly enough, Miss Emily Vernon ?” she added, with 
insolent deliberation. 

“You do, madam, perfectly so,” replied Emily, recovering with a 
violent effort her external calmness. ‘ And your wishes and my father’s 
shall be obeyed. I will no longer be an unwelcome intruder here; I 
will leave your house, Mrs. Vernon, as soon as possible, and, in the mean 


time, I shall relieve myself from your presence.” So saying, she walked 
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with dignified composure from the apartment, and left Mrs. Vernon too 
much astounded at the unusual boldness of her bearing to stop or to 
follow her. 

Before returning to her husband, Mrs. Vernon took a turn in the garden 
to cool herself, and give time for her ruffled features to become smooth. 
She never allowed even to herself that she could be wrong, but she felt 
a sort of awkward consciousness that she had not proceeded in disclosing 
Mr. Vernon’s wishes to his daughter exactly in the manner he would 
have approved. In fact, she had thrust herself into the whole affair most 
unnecessarily. Sir John Stanmore, from a feeling of embarrassment 
which he could not shake off, had not ventured to repeat his proposals 
either in person or by letter to mm self. He had, therefore, written 
Mr. Vernon on the subject near his heart, but had not thought it neces- 
sary to allude to any former propositions of the kind. The letter had 
been brought to Mrs. Vernon, who was as active as any hired informer 
in keeping a good look-out on everything that was going on, and who, 
in particular, held that all her husband’s correspondence should be under 
her surveillance. It was her custom always to open his letters if he was 
not in the way—and often when he was—maintaining that all epistles 
to him were to “ Robert Vernon and Co.” 

In the present case she had opened the baronet’s important despatch, 
and on showing it to Mr. Vernon, had volunteered to communicate the 
business to his daughter, whose willing acquiescence neither of them 
doubted. 

* All women wish to get married,” said or thought the sapient Mr. 
Vernon, “and as Stanmore is a good-looking man, and has a good 
fortune, Emily will be very well off.” 

“ Emily will jump at him,” thought or said Mrs. Vernon, “I wish he 
had proposed for poor Bridget, she would have made him a much better 
wife.” 

It has been shown how little Emily was inclined “to jump at him,” 
notwithstanding her sex’s universal dispositions towards matrimony. But 
in a moment of wounded pride and deep irritation the resolutions of the 
past were overthrown, and her determination was taken. She proceeded 
from her interview with Mrs. Vernon direct to her father’s study. He 
was sitting absorbed in a very interesting calculation of the national debt, 
studying one of those columns of multitudinous figures with which an 
arithmetical and honourable member confounded the less calculating capa- 
cities of his brethren of St. Stephen’s. Millions were standing before the 
eager eyes of Mr. Vernon, when he was recalled from contemplating the 
shadow of the golden heap by the soft voice of his eldest daughter. 

She petitioned to see the letter which he had that day received relative 
to herself, and to be permitted to dictate its answer. Her father thcught 
both these requests very reasonable, and readily agreed to them; he 
further thought it incumbent on him to say a few words in praise of Sir 
John, and in congratulation to Emily on her choice. She replied that 
she would not trouble him with her feelings, her mind was made up; 
but, with a faltering voice, she asked if indeed he made her unwelcome 
to his house—if he denied her the home which had been her mother’s, 
and if, indeed, he was anxious to get rid of her? 

Mr. Vernon, good, simple man, was surprised at her questions and her 
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emotion, and laying down his beloved newspaper, he demanded to know 
what had put such nonsense into her head. Mrs. Vernon had told her 
so, she said. 

“Qh! come, come, Emily, child, cheer up, and don’t mind what 
Dorothy says. She does not mean anything, you know; people will 
say, when they are angry, many things they don’t mean. If Dorothy 
was a little warm, I dare say she has been fretted by the servants, or 
worried by the children; never mind, never mind, she will make you a 
famous wedding-cake for all this. So now write the letter at once, if you 
want it to be all your own doing, before Dorothy comes to have a hand 
in it. Come! what am I to say?” 

Thus reminded of the necessity of despatch, to avoid Mrs. Vernon’s 
impertinent interference, Emily lost not a moment in writing in pencil 
the answer she wished her father to copy. It was short, merely referring 
the baronet to herself, and adding his approval, if she consented. It was, 
therefore, soon written, folded, and sealed; and Mr. Vernon, before re- 
suming his financial studies, had just shaken hands with Emily, and once 
more exhorted her never to mind what Dorothy said, when in rushed that 
dame herself, fire and fury flashing from her eye, and riding triumphant 
on every troubled feature. 

“You base man, you!” she screamed. “ Are these the lessons you 
give your daughter? Never to mind what J say, indeed! Never to 
mind me! But I’ll teach her better, and you too.” And she shook her 
clenched hand in his receding face. ‘Oh, you base man! you wretch! 
you barbarian! you ungrateful viper! Oh, God! Is this the return for 
all my ten—der—ness?” And here she began to sob, and to evince 
symptoms of approaching hysterics, a consummation mortally dreaded by 
the terrified Mr. Vernon. ‘ I—I wish—I had—never seen your face.” 
The wish found a faithful echo at that moment in Mr. Vernon’s flinty 
heart. “ You will be the death of me—oh! oh! oh!” And seemingly 
overcome by the violence of her emotion, she let herself fail into her 
husband’s unwilling arms. Poor man! there he sat, a rueful-looking 
object, with his great bony wife sprawling on his knees, and grasping at 
his cravat so tightly that she nearly choked him for his sins. 

“ T had better not remain a witness to this unpleasant scene,” thought 
Emily, and sensibly concluding that Mrs. Vernon would release her father 
the sooner for her absence, she quickly left the room, smuggling with 


her the letter for Sir John, which she was resolved should not become 
Mrs. Vernon’s prey. 


IL 


Bed and board together taken, 
Is marriage, if I’m not mistaken. 


In consequence of the receipt of the above-mentioned epistle, Sir John 
Stanmore found himself compelled, bon gré, mal gré, to enter into a per- 
sonal explanation with Miss Vernon, but in this, as in many other cases, 
the anticipation of the evil was worse than the evil itself, for before the 
bashful suitor had held half an hour’s colloquy with his fair mistress, he 
could smile at his previous fears. 

What passed at this decisive interview we shall not venture to repeat; 
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we shall merely say that Sir John was perfectly satisfied with the measure 
of grace Emily accorded him, and that Emily thought she saw cause 
whereupon to build the hope that though no very ardent lover, Sir John 
might be a kind and estimable husband. People who have determined to 
do a foolish thing generally try to put themselves into very good humour 
with it. We shall pass over, too, the whole of their courting, vulgarly 
so called, and all the little discussions relative to wedding clothes, wedding 
gifts, wedding-cake, and the various et czteras of that busy period, so im- 
portant and interesting to the lovers themselves, but so fatiguing to those 
who are in no way partakers of their felicity. 

Miss Bridget had, at Mrs. Vernon’s request, that is, command, been 
named as bridesmaid ; but that young lady, who had been already twice 
in the tantalising situation of bridesmaid, and who firmly believed in the 
common saying which may thus be versified : 


She who hath thrice been bridesmaid in her life, 
Shall ne’er to the altar approach as a wife, 


positively refused thus to decide her own fate. The office was, therefore, 
offered to and accepted by one of the Miss Hastingses. At length arrived 
the wedding-day, with all its accompaniments of parson, gold ring, brides- 
maids, groomsmen, white favours, &c. &c. &c. It was passed much as all 
wedding-days have passed, do pass, and will pass, until the national modes 
and manners are very much altered. It and all its doings being over, 
Sir John and Lady Stanmore found themselves, in a couple of days after, 
wandering téte-d-téte on the lovely banks of the far-famed Windermere. 
They, like most other happy couples, had wisely gone to tire themselves 
of each other as much as possible during the solitude of the honeymoon. 
We never could discover who bestowed this appellation upon the first 
month of matrimony; but it was not a misnomer, for honey is one of the 
most cloying sweets in the world. 

Emily had not neglected to give notice of her change of name to her 
friends the De Rosmars, who were still abroad, nor to her cousin Caroline 
Fitzmaurice, who, though she sent warm congratulations, did in her secret 
soul feel much vexation at Emily’s good fortune. We have as yet said 
but little of Miss Fitzmaurice, further than noticing her introduction to 
a certain Captain Clifford, and the favourable impression he had made 
upon her. Their admiration seemed mutual, and the gentleman soon 
began to pay her very pointed attention, which she received with evident 
pleasure. Her visit to her father, who we have hinted had a separate 
establishment from her mother, was prolonged far beyond the period of 
its intended duration. Her mamma wrote for her in vain; Caroline 
would not leave town, or rather Clifford, and the infirm state of the old 
general’s health served as a dutiful excuse to his attentive daughter. 

Captain Clifford was eternally at their house he was her constant 
partner in waltz and quadrille, and he never suffered her shawl to be put 
on by any one but himself. He scribbled tender lines in her album, broke 
all her fans, held sundry skeins of bright-coloured silks which she found 
it absolutely necessary to transfer from their original form to certain little 
mother-of-pearl machines, fondled her lapdog, fed her canary-bird, and, 
in short, practised all those mysterious little arts excelled in by certain 
gentlemen who wish to stand well with certain young ladies. 
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It was no overweening vanity on Caroline’s part to interpret these 
known symptoms as she did. If ever man made love Clifford did, and 
everybody concluded that the pair were actually engaged. But everybody 
can sometimes be mistaken, and so in this instance they assuredly were, 
for the gallant sailor had by no means made up his mind to sacrifice 
his liberty. Things were in this state when Clifford was ordered on 
—— service, and Caroline saw that the crisis of her fate was at hand. 
ut— 
Men were deceivers ever, 
One foot on land, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never. 


And the son of Neptune departed to brave once more the dangers of his 
beloved element, without coming to any sort of éclaircissement with the 
object of his devoted attention. 

In such honourable conduct Captain Clifford was no way singular. 
He had in no way trespassed on the code of gentlemanly honour by 
doing all he could to win the affections of a lady equal to himself in 
everything, by deceiving her to the utmost extent of his power—and 
then coolly leaving her to public mortification and secret regret. It 
would be very dishonourable of a gentleman not to ruin himself, and his 
unfortunate family to boot, by paying his gambling debts, even though 
these debts had been incurred to sharpers and blacklegs: it would be 
equally dishonourable of a gentleman not to murder in cold blood his 
fellow-creature and his friend, for some trivial impertinence or some 
hasty expression. But, to ruin a woman’s peace of mind, to sport with 
her feelings, and to hold her up for the finger of derision to point at! 
what is there in this that a man of honour would consider dishonourable ? 
So goes the world! and such are the lords of the creation ! 

Clifford did not feel at all ashamed of himself, satisfied that he had 
not committed himself so far as to render him liable to an action for a 
breach of promise of marriage. However, he condescended to bestow 
some pity upon Caroline, and to allow that she was “a deuced fine girl.” 
Caroline, on her part, with all her froth and frivolity, could feel, and 
she felt much on this occasion ; but she had pride enough to take leave 
of her recreant knight with great apparent indifference. She went 
through the parting interview with the most stoical sang froid, and 
breathed farewell with one of her gayest smiles. Her admirer was not 
a little piqued, and, forgetful of his own conduct, denounced her as a 
cold, heartless coquette. He had not witnessed the flood of passionate 
tears which came to the relief of her full heart; he had not heard the 
long, deep sighs which shook her trembling frame, as soon as she felt 
that it was all over and he had gone for ever. 

But hearts are tough, and Caroline’s did not break after all. Lament- 
ing Clifford would not recal him; crying spoils the eyes; and constant 
grieving gives a careworn expression to the countenance, making the 
face look old before its time. All this she very prudently took into 
consideration, and London having now lost its attraction, Caroline found 
out that her father no longer needed her society. She therefore hurried 
back to her mother, who kindly determined on giving her an opportu- 
nity of trying if the waters of Cheltenham were haply possessed of any 
Lethean qualities. 
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In that pleasant resort of the fashionable and the infirm, Mrs. Fitz- 
maurice and her daughter became acquainted with an elderly gentleman, 
whose immeasurable Welsh name was almost as long as Tis Welsh 

igree. 

Llewellyn Hamlyn Morgan Watkins Price Jones, Esq., had been sent 
early in life to India to push his fortune, he being then a junior member 
of the family, but the subsequent deaths of his elder brothers, ail of 
whom departed this life bachelors, put him in possession of the paternal 
estate, and recalled him, a bilious invalid, to his native hills. Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice was a woman of the world ; she felt convinced that nothing 
was so likely to make her daughter forget her absent lover as to 
procure for her a present husland. She acted upon the principle of 
that very sensible proverb not known to ears polite, “A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush,” and she set about accordingly, pay- 
ing court most assiduously to the above-mentioned gouty Mr. Watkins 
Price Jones. 

The heart of Mr. Watkins Price Jones was not invulnerable, and Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice had not long laid siege to it on behalf of her daughter, when 
the graces of the one and the attentions of the other achieved its con- 
quest. But Mr. Price Jones, though yielding his heart, was not in a 
great hurry to yield himself. He had passed those unthinking years, when 
such serious events are concluded in “hot haste ;” however, Mrs. Fitz- 
maurice’s kindnesses became at last irresistible. The velvet shoes she 
made for his gouty foot fitted better than any he could procure at the 
shops ; the ottoman on which his gouty toe rested was the gift of Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice ; and the bitters, better than Stoughton’s, which he swal- 
lowed every day at three o'clock, were made by her after an inimitable 
recipe known only to herself. 

These and other little feminine attentions soon became necessary to 
Mr. Price Jones, who no longer depended on a tyrannical valet or an 
overbearing housekeeper for his daily comforts. ‘ Love is blind,” it is 
said, and Mr. Price Jones chose to believe that Miss Fitzmaurice, not 
her mother, was the author of all those little indulgences so new to him, 
and, consequently, so much prized by him; he made at length the pro- 
posals for which his mother-in-law elect had worked so hard, and was 
laughed at by his fair mistress for an old fool. 

Poor Caroline! she had not ¢hen lost all feelings of right and wrong, 
and she thought that to marry one man, while another was the idol of 
her mind and her imagination, was wrong. She expressed her scruples 
r ms mother ; but that mother was the first to lead her from the path 
of right. 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice argued that it was a very great want of proper pride 
and spirit on the part of Caroline to let her thoughts hang on one who 
had treated her as Clifford had done ; that she owed it to herself to con- 
vince him, by marrying another, that she cared nothing about him. She 
insisted that Caroline would be much happier as the wife of Mr. Jones 
than married to Clifford, because she might love the latter, certainly not 
the former. It was difficult to make Caroline admit the truth of this 
assertion—she could not comprehend, she said, how she should be hap- 
pier with a person she disliked than one she liked. 

‘Listen to me, Caroline,” said her mother. “ Clifford is a gay young 
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man, you know, and you can’t be the fool to — he would become 
a saint if he married you—what then? you would be jealous of him, and 

ou would be miserable; I am sure you can never be jealous of old Mr. 
Sones ?” Caroline laughed. “Then, if Clifford thwarted you, and 
showed selfishness and ill temper, you would be much hurt, would you 
not? and feel chagrined and disappointed? Whereas you would not 
trouble yourself about the humours of old Mr. Jones; you would feel 
such total indifference towards him, that you would not care whether you 
were quarrelling with him or not; you could bear a great deal more from 
him than from a man you were attached to.” 

Caroline thought not. She sighed, but said nothing. 

‘* Believe me,”’ continued her mother, “you cannot chain Cupid, and 
after people are married and can’t get rid of each other, love is very apt 
to give them the slip, as I know by fatal experience. Your father and 
myself fancied ourselves desperately in love before we were married, yet 

ou see what we have come to. I am sure we dislike each other as 

eartily as good Christians can do. Let me see! For about six weeks we 
were all the world to each other ; then we had a desperate quarrel, which 
I don’t think either has ever forgiven. Our cash was getting very low 
then, and we had a dispute about five guineas, I think. He insisted on 
buying a pretty snuff-box which had taken his fancy; I wanted a pair 
of earrings that I admired very much ; well, he got his snuff-box, and 
I left his house, and went home to my mother. You know I was an only 
child, and had been accustomed to have my own way in everything. Our 
red-hot love soon turned to red-hot hatred, and, though we did live to- 
gether for a few years afterwards, we led a cat-and-dog life the whole 
pen So you perceive, Caroline, thgre is not much happiness in a love- 
match.” 

Caroline smiled, and still said nothing, but she thought if she were 
married to Clifford she would not quarrel with him about a snuff-box or 
a pair of earrings. She remained silent and apparently musing for a 
few minutes, and then observed : 

* But, mamma, my marrying Mr. Jones would not make me forget 
Clifford, and would it not be a sin to be always thinking about one man 
when I was the wife of another ?” 

“ Always thinking of him! To be sure that would, but you could not 
be always thinking of any one subject, you knov;, my dear; and if you 
tried not to think of him, what more could you do? People can’t help 
their thoughts.” 

“ But what if I should meet with him by-and-by, mamma, I being 
married, and he should pay me very particular attention, and—all 
that——” 

Caroline hesitated ; her mother finished the sentence. 

“And you were very much pleased to receive it, and all that, eh, 
Caroline?” Caroline coloured. “ Why, you need not blush so, my dear 
girl; I did not think you were such a little prude. Well! and if this 
were to happen, what harm would there be in it? Mr. Jones can’t 
expect that you are to be locked up, and that you are never to speak to 
any man but himself. If you should meet Clifford again, which you very 
likely may do, you would feel much more unembarrassed in meeting him 


as Mrs. Anybody than as Miss Fitzmaurice. And there could be no pos= 
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sible harm in a little innocent flirtation—none in the world.” Caroline’s 
face brightened. ‘Come! you will marry this old Welsh East Indian 
notwithstanding his gouty toe, and your Adonis may be your cavaliere 
servente when he comes home.” 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice was not guilty of using this term, cavaliere servente, 
in allusion to the extent of its meaning, but the levity of her words, bor- 
dering upon a left an impression upon her daughter’s mind 
dangerous to one who, like her, had no firmness of moral principles, no 
strictness of religious feelings to guide her and to warn her from evil. 

Soon after this conversation, and while Caroline was yet hesitating 
whether to follow the maternal counsel and “sacrifice herself to Mr. 
Jones,” the letter arrived from her cousin Emily Vernon which announced 
her change of name. 

“ There!’ cried Mrs. Fitzmaurice, “ Emily is married before you, and 
you are two years older than she is. How very mortifying! I wish Clif- 
ford had been at the bottom of the sea, since your foolish fancy about 
him is to mar all your prospects in life; and he will only laugh at you, 
after all, when he comes back and finds you still Miss Fitzmaurice.” 

Caroline felt piqued by the idea of Clifford’s laughing at.her; it was 
very possible he might, and she was also much provoked at Emily’s being 
married before her. What will uot pique do in such cases? Pique, 
aided by a little ervy and a few maternal lectures? Young ladies, we 
appeal to you. Caroline was not singular in acting as she did, and in 
one month after Emily had accompanied Sir John in search of the pictu- 
resque to the north, Caroline had gone in the capacity of spouse to Mr. 
Watkins Price Jones to admire the scenery of his native Wales. 


A SUMMER IN AMERICA. 
By Captain Broox J. Kynicut. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TONE OF A VOICE. 


I was smoking my cigar one wet afternoon in front of the St. Law- 
rence Hall in the loyal but ill-paved city of Montreal, when the tone of 
a voice familiar to mine ear arrested my attention. I turned round, and 
attentively scanned the face of the speaker; it was not the face I ex- 

ected to see, for, in place of ruddy and round, it was long and thin. 
Bat, supposing me to be right in my recognition of an old friend,—thirty- 
five years had passed since last we met,—time enough to alter the shape 
and the hue of any one’s countenance. The gentleman with the strange 
face and familiar voice was sitting at one of the small tables in the ample 
portico of the hotel sipping his “julep” and chatting with a friend, who 
shortly departed. I immediately took possession of the vacated chair, 
and, wishing to hear the voice once again, broke the ice at once. 

“‘ The town is full,” I observed. ‘The Great Eastern is, I suppose, 
the attraction? Have you seen her yet ?” 
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“T have been to Quebec, but not to see the Great Eastern. I have 
seen her frequently.” 

“ Have you been long in Canada?” I inquired. 

He seemed somewhat surprised at the question, as well he might be ; 
what did it signify to a perfect stranger how long he had been in Canada? 


His look and smile said as much, nevertheless he answered me good 
humouredly and 


“ About twenty-eight years.” 

I now felt sure of my man; I never had, in my heart, doubted his 
identity. From the first moment of hearing his voice I felt sure that it 
was the voice of Edmund D., my old schoolfellow and cousin, who 
had, I remembered, gone out as a settler to Canada about eight-and- 
twenty years ago. But I had lost sight of him, and to my shame be it 
spoken, had not recollected, on visiting Canada, that it was the country 
of his adoption. As I looked at him again I saw that, although he was 
not the least like himself, he was very like an elder brother. I pursued 
the conversation thus : 

“You would be surprised, I dare say, if I were to tell you to what 
county in England you belong?” 

“Yes, I should certainly,” said my cousin, surveying the séranger with 
evident astonishment. 

* You are from Kent,” I quietly remarked. 

Phe. you are right enough;” the puzzled look of inquiry increasing 
as he spoke. 

« And now,” I continued, “ you would be still more surprised if I told 
you your name, should you not ?” 

My cousin looked hard at me ; there was not the slightest recognition 
on his countenance. I was evidently still a perfect stranger to him; how 
could I possibly know his name? He laughed outright; the whole 
affair was so absurd. 

“ Well, yes, I should be uncommonly surprised if you knew my name. 
I suppose I ought to know you, but I do not in the least.” 

“So I perceive; I will, therefore, enlighten you. Your name is 
Edmund D., and I have the honour of being your cousin.” 

There was a start and a stare; suddenly light dawned upon him, 
we clasped hands, and most warm and cordial was our greeting. 

“You must not think of leaving the country without paying us a 
visit,” were the first words he uttered after surprise at this strange ren- 
contre had a little subsided. 

_ “But, my dear fellow, we are en route for Quebec, and intend to go 
home by the Great Eastern,” 

“ How did you come out? You have not seen Niagara or the thou- 
sand islands yet, have you ?” 

“Indeed we have ; we came out by New York, and have seen Niagara, 
Toronto, and——” I was pulled up short. 

* What! been at Toronto, only fifty miles from my place, and never 
came to see me. Oh! that settles the question. Come you must now, 
it is the only reparation you can make for such uncousin-like conduct.” 

I ouuned to suggest that a retrograde movement of some five hundred 


miles was a serious undertaking. My suggestion was laughed to scorn. 
“* What were five hundred miles ?—nothing, literally nothing in Canada. 
You slip down the St. Lawrence in a comfortable steamer, have a capital 
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berth and capital living, and you slip back again by rail in no time 
neither the expense nor the fatigue worth mentioning. Why, he con- 

stantly ran down to Quebee and back on little matters of business. Be- 

sides, we had not seen Ottawa; the idea of our going back to England 

without seeing the future capital of Canada or visiting a settler in his 

Canadian home, where I might see and judge for myself whether emi- 

gration to that country were desirable or no.” 

Our inclinations were all in favour of his arguments, but there were 
reasons con. as well as pro, as there always are; we therefore would not 
promise, but said “we would come if we could.’ 

* Well, I shall not say good-by,” were my cousin’s last words, as we 
= hands on board the Napoleon steamer, which was to carry us to 

uebec. 

What shall I say of Quebec that has not been said over and over 
again? The lower town is dirty and disreputable in appearance, the 
upper town a stony, and infamously paved. The view from the 
citadel is splendid, but not, to my thinking, equal to the view from 
Edinburgh Castle. The environs of Quebec are very beautiful ; the left 
bank of the St. Lawrence is lined with country-seats embosomed in 
groves of fine trees. Primus inter alios is by right Cataraqui, the pre- 
sent Government House, the original residence having been burned to the 
ground some few years back. Cataraqui is beautifully situated: there 
are fine views from the front of the house, which faces the noble St. 
Lawrence, but the house itself is upon too small a scale for the purpose 
to which it has been assigned. There is not sufficient room in it for the 
exercise of that hospitality in which governor-generals delight, and in 
which, indeed, they are expected to indulge. 

We had letters of introduction both to Government House and to Dr. 
Mountain, the Bishop of Quebec ; and, moreover, I had had the honour 
of having been at Winchester with Sir Edmund Head, the governor, who 
was graciously pleased to invite us to dine at Cataraqui on a state-dinner 
occasion, which ‘‘ command ” we of course obeyed, and where we met some 
celebrities of the provincial legislature, one of whom sang a very amusing 

song, and where Captain Retalleck, the aide-de-camp, was kind enough to 
= me half a dozen of the best cigars I ever smoked—which indeed they 

ad every right to be, seeing that they had been procured by some of the 
magnates of the land expressly for the Prince of Wales, and which cigars, 
case and all, were subsequently jolted out of my pocket and lost for aye 
in the streets of Quebec, which circumstance greatly aggravated my feel- 
ings of indignation at the discomfort which the unfortunate inhabitants of 
that ill-paved town were forced to suffer. The bishop was, unfortunately 
for us, away on a visitation tour, and did not return whilst we were at 
Quebec. But from Mrs. and Miss Mountain we received great kindness 
and hospitality, which, always agreeable, is doubly so in a far-off land. 

We had a beautiful drive with Miss Mountain to the Indian village of 
Lorette, Indian only by name. The inhabitants, it is said, claim to be 
descended from the Hurons, who fought so stoutly for the French against 
us in years gone by, but there is no trace of Huron blood in them now. 
They resemble the squat, clumsy, olive-faced paysans of la belle France 
much more than they do the aboriginal lords and ladies of the vast 

American continent. 
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There is a picturesque waterfall at Lorette, and the surrounding country 
is very beautiful, as indeed are all the environs of Quebec. 

As we slowly wound up a steep hill on our way ba chto the bishop’s 
residence, the sun was sinking behind the distant mountains. It was a 
splendid view, and we stopped the carriage to look at it. The tin-covered 
roofs of Quebec shone like molten silver, whilst beyond the town a 
glorious panorama of wood and water, of mountain and plain, was blazing 
in the golden light of the setting sun. Although the plains of Abraham 
and its hero are, and have been for many a long year, “ household words,” 


and are as familiar to the reader as Waterloo and Wellington, I cannot 


bid adieu to Quebec and not even mention the great and glorious name 
of Wolfe, of whom an able historian says, writing of his death, “ At the 
age of thirty-five he united the ardour, the humanity, and enlarged views 
of the hero to the presence of mind and military skill of the commander.” 

Upon the plains of Abraham, in a bit of a hollow half full of nettles, 
wily and rank grass, arises an old worn pillar of insignificant size, and 
in a neglected state. It probably commemorates the death of some 
favourite dog long since forgotten. We approach and read the follow- 
ing inscription : 

Here Wolfe died victorious. 
Wolfe was not, as it happened, the name of a dog, but of a hero—of a 
man who, by one of the most daring and most brilliant conceptions in the 
annals of war in any country, won Quebec and paved the way for the ac- 
uisition of Canada itself to the crown of Great Britain. ‘“ Here Wolfe 

died victorious.” How few and how well chosen are these words. How 
forcibly the picture of the dying hero is brought before you. You see 
him, the sweat of death upon his brow, supported in the arms of his 
sorrowing soldiers. It is said that even in the agonies of death he con- 
tinued to encourage his troops. “They flee! they are routed!” cried 
some one. “Who run?” murmured the hero. “The French,” was 
the reply. “Then,” said Wolfe, “I am satisfied,” and immediately 

In the public gardens in the upper town a granite monument has been 
erected to the memory of Wolfe and Montcalm. It is sixty-five feet 
high, and bears the following inscription : 


Wore. 
Mortem Virtus Communem 
Famam Historia 
Monumentum Posteritas 
Dedit. 

A.D. 1827. 


The date signifies the year in which the monument was erected. In the 
vulgate the inscription reads thus: 


Valour gave them a common death ; 
History, Fame ; 
Posterity, a Monument. 


It is a handsome piece of granite, and a good and appropriate inscrip- 
tion, but I preferred the little crumbling pillar amongst the nettles, with 


its four simple English words, standing upon the very spot which once 
had been red with the life-blood of the hero. 
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Amongst the sights at Quebec, whilst we were there, was the Great 
Eastern. She was at anchor just beneath the citadel. Of course we 
went on board her, and admired her vast proportions and fine decorations, 
but we felt no inclination to take our passage in her to England. She is 
certainly a splendid failure—for failure she undoubtedly is, as a specula- 
tion. She is a thorough-bred looking craft, but she has one fault, which 
is fatal alike to a racehorse or a steamer. She is slow! (whisper the 
dread secret gently, but it is a fact); “‘ she cannot gallop !—she cannot 
annihilate time and distance—she cannot go twenty miles an hour, as 
her projectors promised she would, or anything approaching to it. More- 
over, a certain sea-captain, who is looked upon, and justly so, as a great 
authority on such matters, said to me one day, “I was-offered the com- 
mand of the Great Eastern, and refused it, for I didn’t consider her a safe 
boat by any means. Mark my words, if she doesn’t come to grief, and 
serious grief too, the first time she meets a heavy gale.” This opinion 
was givenin July, 1861. The following September the big ship was, as 
we all remember, as nearly as possible foundering in a gale off the 
Irish coast, which a small brig rode out in safety, and kindly offered 
assistance to the wallowing leviathan. How she rolled mirrors into 
“mash,” and portmanteaus into “ pulp,” in that eventful gale, is now a 
matter of history ; as is also the fact that the directors of the big = 
eompany, instead of being overwhelmed with shame at her disgraceful 
performance, sang Jo triumphe! because she had not gone down! Cer- 
tainly some people are very easily satisfied : whether the public will, by 
crowding into the Great Eastern upon her next voyage, ratify the ad- 
miration expressed by “ the company,” remains to be proved. 

Oh! ye streets of Quebec! shall I ever forget you? No—never. You 
jolted a cigar-case out of my pocket containing three of the Prince of 
Wales’s own cigars, the only three I had left out of six given to me by a 
kind frend, as a great favour—which it was. You jolted my garments 
into gaps and my body into bruises. ‘ Here we go up—up—up; and 
here we go down—down—downy !” Not at all ‘ downy’’ of the cor- 
poration of Quebec, though, to allow their streets to be full of pitfals and 
boulders, crossed at intervals by a rough wooden plank three or four 
inches higher than the level of the road, by way of ensuring an extra 
jolt as you bound over it. Execrable roads, indeed, are ye, worse even 
than in New York or Montreal, which is saying a good deal in favour of 
your superior dilapidation. ‘ Dilapidation” is, indeed, the exact word to 
describe the state of the streets in Quebec. At the break-up of winter 
the melting snow forms deep gutters as it races down the precipitous 
streets of the upper town; earth and gravel are washed away, huge 
stones are forced from their beds and scattered in picturesque con- 
fusion over what was once a road, revealing, by their displacement, 
yawning chasms of irregular formation. 

Well, so much for the ravages of winter; but, you will say, “surely in 
summer these dilapidations are repaired?” Nothing of the sort. They 
were in statu quo, or I should not have Jost my cigars and my temper 
as I did. 

I was told that the rates both in Quebec and in Montreal are heavy; 
quite sufficient to keep the streets in good repair if the money collected 
were properly employed. If this be so, I have done the corporation of 
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Quebec an injustice; they must be more “downy” than I gave them 
credit for. 

But I must tear myself away from Quebec, conscientious corporations, 
and hospitable governors-general, or I shall never land you at the 
Canadian settler’s home. 

We left Quebec in the Napoleon, the same boat which had brought 
us from Montreal, to which city we were again bound, en route for 
Canada West. The Napoleon was brimful when we applied for a pas- 
sage; not a berth was to be had; but Captain Labelle kindly gave us up 
his own cabin when informed by a mutual friend that it was of impor- 
tance to us to get on. Nothing could exceed Captain Labelle’s civility, 
except his liberality, which I must mention before saying “ farewell” to 
him and his excellent boat. Upon reaching Montreal I went to the 
bureau to pay for our passage and meals: not one farthing would Cap- 
tain Labelle take. “You are my guests; the company have nothing to 
say to you,” said the kind and generous captain, whom I take this oppor- 
tunity of again thanking for his courtesy and hospitality. They say 
‘comparisons are odious things;” I dare say they are, but “odious 
things” will now and then occur to one, and, as I stepped upon the wharf 
at Montreal and waved adieu to Captain Labelle, I thought of Cataraqui 
and my old schoolfellow. 

Telegraph communication is much more generally had recourse to in 
Canada than in the old country, and for this very good reason, that it is 
infinitely cheaper. A telegraphic message from Montreal to Quebec 
costs 1s, 6d.; from Liverpool to London, 6s. 6d. The distance between 
the first-mentioned cities is about 180 miles; between the latter, 194, 
Accordingly I telegraphed from Ottawa to Woodstock, near to which 
town my cousin lived, to advertise him of our approach ; and receiving a 
favourable answer to my query, “ Are you ready to receive us?” we 
railed away from the future capital of Canada towards Prescott, on Lake 
Ontario, where we met the “ up” boat from Quebec. The railway be- 
tween Ottawa and Prescott (fifty-four miles) passes through as wild a 
country as can very well be imagined, consisting of a succession of dense 
forests and swamps. Here you catch a passing glimpse of the settler’s 
humble and most primitive “shanty,” of large tracts of partially-cleared 
land, and small tracts of cultivated ground. You also pass through miles 
of burnt trees—miles of forest destroyed by fire. This destruction is not 
the work of the settler, but is occasioned by the forest accidentally catch- 
ing fire, and burning for days and weeks, until put out either by a down- 
fall of rain or the felling of trees in advance of the flames. These tracts 
of burnt forest have a most wild, desolate, and singular appearance. 

The flames have destroyed all vitality ; not aleaf is to be seen ; but the 
blackened charred trunks still remain towering into the sky—gaunt 
monuments of the destruction which overwhelmed them—their spectral 
branches overhanging the surrounding desolation like withered sign-posts 
over aruined world. The American swamp is also a great feature in the 
American forest: wild wastes of stagnant water pregnant with agues 
and rank vegetation — undrainable, and consequently unreclaimable. 
And yet they are not altogether profitless wastes ; cedars and hemlocks 
flourish in some of the swamps, and frequently attain a great height and 
size, but, except upon the edge of the swamp, they are not for the use 
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of man—they might be felled, it is true, but they could not be removed. 
They would sink into the soft, spashy ground, and rot where they fell. 

From Prescott we went by steamer up the St. Lawrence to Hamilton, 
touching at Kingston and Toronto. 

Before taking my final leave of Lake Ontario, which I did at Hamil- 
ton, I will just observe that it is the smallest of the five lakes which com- 
municate with the St. Lawrence. It divides the state of New York from 
Canada; is one hundred and ninety miles long, and about fifty-five broad. 
It is said to be six hundred feet deep, and consequently navigable, through 
its length and breadth, for the largest ships. It seldom freezes, even in 
the severest winters, except in shallow parts near the shore. This small 
American lake would be called an inland sea in humble Europe, and, by 
all accounts, as far as raging tempests and roaring waves contribute to- 
wards the formation of a sea, Ontario deserves the name. We were told 
that there are frequently fearful storms on the lake, and many shipwrecks. 
We crossed it twice, and were fortunate enough to have fair weather 
both times. 

A few words about Hamilton, and then hey! for the settler’s home. 

“‘ Hamilton, C.W.” (id est, Canada West), ‘‘is situated,” says my guide- 
book, “at the south-western extremity of Burlington Bay, an inlet at the 
head of Lake Ontario.” “It has increased,” says the same authority, 
“ faster than almost any other town in Canada. It was laid out in 1813; 
in 1841, the population was about 3500; in 1850, it had reached 10,312 ; 
and now (1861) it is nearly 30,000. Hamilton is the centre of one of 
the most extensive agricultural portions of Canada, and in its neighbour- 
hood are some of the best cultivated farms, although not long reclaimed 
from the primeval forest.” 

I was surprised to see such fine spacious streets, and such excellent 
shops, in this far western city. We were very much pleased with what 
we saw of Hamilton. It isa clean, handsome town, and possesses, what 
few towns in Canada do possess, a good hotel. 

We left Hamilton by rail for Woodstock (thirty miles), where my 
cousin, Mr. D., was to meet us. The country between Hamilton and 
Woodstock is exceedingly pretty, in parts quite picturesque. It was 
certainly the most beautiful part of Canada we had yet seen, and better 
and more extensively cultivated. We passed many very respectable- 
looking farm-houses, and a few places quite deserving the name and title 
of “a gentleman’s seat.” 

It was pouring with rain when we reached Woodstock, but my cousin 
met us on the platform—true to his appointment—and having wisely and 
considerately chartered the railway ’bus for our accommodation, we were 
all conveyed safely and dryly to Northcote, the seat of Edmund D., 
Esq., high-sheriff for the county of Norfolk, Canada West. 

I must not omit to mention, as one of the humours of the journey, that 
the whole of our luggage (no inconsiderable quantity) was stowed away 
inside the ’bus to keep it dry, and the driver, adopting the same prudent 
precaution towards his own person, followed the oof seated himself 
upon an inverted trunk at the extreme end of the ’bus, opened a window 
under the foot-board, seized the reins dangling thereto, and drove off in 
dry and complacent security. 


“HIDE ME IN THY WOUNDS!” 


Devotions of Bishop Andrewes. 
BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 


He me in the wounds, sweet Jesu, 
Thou for me didst bear ; 

Deeply lay the bleeding furrows 
Neath thy thorn-wreathed hair ; 

Wien Thou makest up Thy jewels, 
Place me, Jesu! there; 

Since for me the crown of sorrow 
Some time Thou qidst wear. 


Hide me in Thy wowhds, sweet Jesu! i 
Even where the dart i} 
Of the Roman soldier struck Thee, i 
Even next Thy heart ! Ht 
Since for me the iron entered, ii 
Give me there my part! I 
Where for me the blood and water i 
Ever newly start! i 


Hide me in Thy wounds, sweet Jesu! i] 
In Thy pale pierced hand; it 

Let the shining — guide me, isl 
Like a starry band, 

On the narrow paths of safety, il 
Through the pilgrim’s land, Ht 

In the silent vale of shadows, 4) 
On the Dead Sea’s strand. 


Hide me in Thy wounds, sweet Jesu! 
Give me Mary’s seat ; f 
Myrrh, I bring, of true repentance, Hy, 
cense bitter-sweet ! i 
To Thy cross, before the evening, Hy 
Weary I retreat, 
There may men and angels find me, i 
Ever at Thy feet! 


Hide me in Thy wounds, sweet Jesu! 
Other friends I’ve tried, 

Thou alone art always faithful, 
Let whate’er betide ; 

Though from Thee nor shame, nor sorrow, 
Living heart may hide, 

Friend unchangeable for ever, 

THovu !—and none beside. 
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Tue German element plays so important a part in the present Ame- 
rican civil war, that the preservation of the Union—should that consum- 
mation arrive—will be mainly due to their efforts. Ninety years ago 
matters were very different, when the young colony took up arms to 
assert its iegeiienes for while in the present struggle at least eighty 
thousand Germans are contending on the side of the Federals, during 
the first War of Independence thirty thousand Germans, sold by their 
rulers to the English, were fighting against the young republic. It is 
true that the German nation can hardly be rendered responsible for such 
a state of things, which must be solely attributed to the outrageous con- 
duct of a number of minor despots, who called themselves princes of the 
Holy Roman Empire. But the honour and renown of the German 
nation were sadly compromised by such bartering of human beings, and 
it is therefore gratifying to find the Germans, now settled in America 
(however mistaken we may consider their views), striving to rehabilitate 
themselves by brilliant conduct in the field. 

Germany, however, was not entirely unrepresented in the ranks of the 
Americans who were fighting for their independence, and two names 
stand out most prominently—those of Frederick William von Steuben, 
and John Kalb—who, as leaders of the Americans, exerted a marked in- 
fluence upon the establishment of the Union. Both have met with an 
excellent biographer, Frederick Kapp, a countryman residing in New 
York. The life of Steuben appeared four years ago, and excited con- 
siderable sensation at the time, and in the present paper we purpose dis- 
cussing the career of his contemporary.* 

Up to very recently a mysterious obscurity was spread over Kalb’s 
life; his name was not even always written the same, and just as his 
birthplace has been claimed in turn by Germany, Switzerland, and 
Alsace, so the date of his birth has varied between 1717 and 1732. 
According to some writers he had been in the Prussian, Austrian, or 
French service in early life; according to others, he was employed as a 
French spy. And even in the history of the American War of Inde- 
pendence, Kalb only rises at intervals like a meteor. Thus he vacillated 
in a state of romantic uncertainty between all possible extremes, until 
Kapp succeeded, through careful researches, in throwing a true light on 
the life and actions of this remarkable man. 

John Kalb was born on June 29, 1721, at Hittendorf, in the princi- 
pality of Baireuth. As the son of a simple peasant, he received the usual 
scanty school education of the day, then became a waiter, and in that 
capacity went off into foreign parts at the age of sixteen. He must soon 
after have entered the French army, for towards the close of 1743 the 
former German peasant lad, Hans Kalb, turned up as Monsieur Jean de 
Kalb, lieutenant in the French infantry regiment Léwendal. It has not 
been possible to discover how he managed this; still, it can hardly be 
regarded as a serious offence that he turned his back on his fatherland, 


* Leben des Amerikanischen Generals Johann Kalb. Stuttgardt: Cotta. 
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and, as a true son of the age, assumed noble birth to facilitate his 
advancement. 

When Kalb was born, the principality of Brandenburg-Baireuth, with 
its one hundred thousand inhabitants, had the honour of calling as its 
lord the Margrave George William, who drew an income of half a million 
of florins out of the poor little country. The subject had in those days 
few other privileges than the good pleasure of his seigneur conceded him, 
and the man only commenced with the baron. The last Margrave of 
Anspach shot a chimney-sweep down from a roof because his mistress 
expressed a desire to see the fellow tumble, and his serene highness, in a 
fit of unexampled generosity, gave the widow of the murdered man—as 
compensation—five florins ! 

Seeking his models at Versailles, and his talented tutors in the roués of 
the Regency, the margrave indulged in the wildest luxury, for which 

urpose he called to his councils French adventurers and vagabonds ; but 
halt a million florins were naturally insufficient to imitate the sybaritic 
enjoyments of a Louis XV., and hence extraordinary sources had to be 
opened up. No long reflection was required: the soldiers of the country 
—Baireuth had in 1730 two infantry regiments, a corps of hussars, and 
one of horse guards—were let out to the maritime powers, England and 
Holland, which at that day was euphemistically called the settlement of the 
subsidiary treaties, and England paid during her war with the American 
colonies no less than 305,400. for sixteen hundred and forty-four Anspach 
and Baireuth soldiers, among whom was a Lieutenant Gneisenau, who after- 
wards became field-marshal. Had Kalb remained at home, he would never 
have been able to break through the barriers which birth and position 
opposed to him; at the most, he might have become a non-commissioned 
officer in one of his regent’s two regiments, or have been hired b 
foreigners. Possibly, too, he might, as a turbulent soldier, have behaved 
like one of the impudent fellows who, as the chamberlain tells us in 
“ Kabale and Liebe,” stepped out to the front and asked the colonel how 
high the prince sold the yoke of men. ‘ But our most gracious sove- 
reign ordered all the regiments to be marched on to the parade-ground, 
and had the scoundrels shot: we heard the muskets crack, saw their 
brains spattered over the pavement, and the entire army shouted ‘ Juche, 
to America.’”” In this description Schiller did not employ any poetical 
licence ; his Most Serene Highness of Anspach-Baireuth put up with no 
joking in such matters, and ordered that any soldiers who displayed the 
slightest insubordination on marching away should at once be shot. The 
scene just described really occurred in April, 1777, at Ochsenfurt, with 
Anspach troops, and Schiller indubitably represented in his Lady Mil- 
ford, ‘‘ the virtuous vice,” Lady Craven, the mistress and future wife of 
Charles Alexander, last Margrave of Anspach-Baireuth, who surrendered 
his country to Prussia. 

Kalb, then, left betimes his fatherland with all its glories, and went to 
France, where, once he had entered the army, the same advantages and 
promotion were secured to him as to natives ; for, although the Bourbons 
were despots of the worst breed, they understood how to employ profit- 
ably any available strength that devoted itself to them, and even favoured 
foreign regiments, which they possessed of all nations, because they saw 


in them a protection against their own people in case of need. The idea 
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of nationality was not known at that period; the omnipotent state de- 
stroyed all national distinctions, and hence it came that the nobility of 

all countries flocked to France, while the French nobles, in their turn, 

entered the service of all the princes of Europe. Kalb, therefore, only 

followed a long existing practice when he proceeded to a country to 

which a regular stream of his countrymen had set in; he entered the 

ranks of the military adventurers, so abundant in the last century, and 

who may be regarded as the last representatives cf the Lansquenets and 

knights-errant. To secure his advancement he credited himself with 

noble birth, but our author has been unable to find out when and how 

he obtained a knowledge of the forms of social intercourse and scientific 

education ; we only know that Baron von Kalb towards the end of 1743 

served in Flanders as a lieutenant, and took part in the victories which 

the French arms gained there under Maréchal de Saxe over the com- 

bined English, Dutch, and Austrians. In the course of 1744 he was 

present at four sieges, and in the following years, up to 1748, he distin- 

guished himself in every important engagement. Taking advantage of 
his good fortune in being able to learn the trade of war in the marshal’s 
school, Kalb soon obtained a respected position, and in 1747 was ap- 

pointed captain and regimental adjutant. 

On the outbreak of hostilities between the English and French gar- 
risons in Canada, and on the Ohio and the Mississippi, in 1754, Kalb 
reflected on the most suitable preparations for carrying on the war, which 
seemed to him inevitable, and formed plans for sudden landings on the 
coasts of England. But the petticoat government at Versailles had 
neither inclination nor money for such things, and Kalb’s propositions 
met with no attention. Promoted to a majority in 1756, he took part in 
the Seven Years’ War, and especially in the battle of Rossbach, Nov. 5, 
1757, where his corps suffered through Soubise’s want of brains, but on 
the retreat met with an opportunity to save the French army from utter 
destruction, and enable it to reach winter quarters in the Wetteran. 
During the further progress of the war, we find Kalb, who was promoted 
to a lieutenant-colonelcy in 1761, twice on the battle-field, at Bergen and 
Wilhelmsthal, and on the conclusion of peace he was quartered at Landau. 
which then belonged to the French. In 1764 he married a wealthy Made- 
moiselle de Rebais, and was soon after placed on half-pay. 

When the Duc de Choiseul, prime minister of France, entertained a 
lively wish, in 1767, to take advantage of the disputes of England with 
her American colonies to humiliate the former country, but for this pur- 
pose required an accurate knowledge of the temper of the Americans, 
Kalb was selected to undertake a secret mission across the Atlantic. Pro- 
bably it was the special interest which an examination of the state of 
affairs aroused in him, that induced him, in 1776, to accept the office of 
the American agent, Silas Deane, to enter the service of the United 
States as major-general. A young man of nineteen, a relative and pro- 
tégé of the Count de Broglie, who was inflamed with a youthful enthu- 
siasm for liberty and the rights of man, joined him under a similar agree- 
ment with Deane, and this young man, who was warmly recommended 
to him by the count, was no other than—La Fayette. . 

The young marquis, who was descended from an old family, the heir 
to a considerable fortune, and betrothed since his sixteenth year to the 
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daughter of the Due de Noailles, resolved to purchase a vessel: but the 
preparations for sailing to America had to be made with the utmost 
secresy, for the English ambassador had his spies everywhere in Paris and 
the northern ports, and a denunciation on his part would have led to a 
prohibition of the undertaking, if not to the arrest of the parties impli- 
eated. After several delays the couple started for America on April 20, 
on board the Victoire, and landed on June 13, 1777, at Southinlet, in 
Georgetown Bay, South Carolina, in order to proceed to the north by 
land: At Philadelphia, after the president of the Congress had received 
them most coldly, the head of the committee for foreign affairs explained 
to them that the Congress refused to sanction the engagements entered 
into by Deane, as he had exceeded his full powers; he had no authority 
to fill the highest ranks of the army with men of his own choice, and the 
native generals had threatened to retire in the event of such an encroach- 
ment on their well-earned rights. La Fayette, on hearing this, at once 
declared his readiness to join the army as a volunteer, without any claim 
to pay or pension, but the Congress, taking into consideration the distin- 
guished and influential family to which he belonged, soon after appointed 
him a major-general ; but Kalb stood on his rights, or, in case of refusal, 
a pecuniary compensation to carry him home. The Congress would not 
endorse the agreements made with the foreign officers, but thanked them 
and paid them the travelling expenses which they claimed. Kalb was 
just on the point of returning to Europe, and was staying with some 
Herrnhut countrymen at Bethlehem, when a messenger from Congress 
arrived with the news that on the very day of his departure he had been 
nominated major-general. On hearing this he returned to Philadelphia, 
and on October 4, the day of the battle of Germantown, received his 
commission, dated back to July 31, the day of La Fayette’s nomination. 
On October 13, he went to join the army, stationed in Montgomery 
country, to the north of Philadelphia, met with a most cordial reception 
from all the officers, and assumed command of a division early in No- 
vember. 

Kalb sent his patron, Count Broglie, the most detailed account of the 
progress of the war; but we will not enter into the historical portion, for 
although Kalb proved himself always and everywhere an excellent and 
distinguished leader, he rarely had an opportunity to take part in a 
general action. On the other hand, we must not omit quoting a passage in 
which he describes General Washington in his sensible and sober way : 

** Washington is the most amiable, friendly, and honest man that can 
be imagined, but, as a general, he is too slow, too indolent, and much too 
weak ; at the same time, he has his share of vanity and excessive self- 
esteem. In my opinion, any success he obtains must be ascribed to for- 
tune and the mistakes of his opponents, rather than to his own abilities. 
I may even say that he does not know how to take advantage of the 
greatest mistakes on the part of the enemy. He cannot yet get rid of 
his old prejudices against the French. .... . He is a most brave and 
honest man ; he has the best views and a very good judgment. I am 
convinced that he would perform great achievements if he could only act 
upon his own responsibility ; but it is a pity that he is so weak, and 


possesses the worst advisers in the persons to whom he has granted his 
confidence.” 
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Kalb expressed many well-founded complaints, not only about the 
supreme management of the war, but also in every other respect, and these 
complaints strip the colonial Warof Independence—which has so often been 
displayed in such a highly romantic light—not only of every ideal charm, 
but remind us of the thousand pettinesses which give such a melancholy 
peculiarity to the present civil war between North and South. A circum- 
stance which appears to us inexplicable, that, in the time of the utmost 
necessity, when not a man can be spared and a decisive action is impend- 
ing’, entire regiments should march away because their time of service is 
ended, also astonished Kalb, and drew from him the remark that the 
fiend himself could not have arranged matters worse. The system of 
susbtitution, which enabled the well-to-do citizen to send a man to serve 
in his stead; the bad management of the hospitals ; the wretched clothing, 
and still more wretched rations; the abominable conduct of the army 
contractors ; the number of superfluous officials ; the want of all discipline, 
especially among the officers—all this gives our German, who was accus- 
tomed to a very different system, occasion for just complaints, and taking 
all this into consideration, he is quite prepared for the overthrow of the 
cause for which he was fighting. The news, however, of a defensive and 
offensive alliance being completed between France and the United States 
on February 6, 1778, produced a cheering effect upon the temper of the 
army. Kalb, from that moment, felt so certain of the success of the 
allies over the English, that, regarding their expulsion from the American 
continent as indubitable, he wrote in August, 1778, to France to secure 
himself an appointment in the French army; but these hopes soon utterly 
faded away, and he would have been only too glad to accompany La 
Fayette, when the latter took ship at Boston on August 23, in order to 
spend some time in France. Fate had decided, however, that the two 
friends should part for ever. 

Times grew worse and worse; the warlike successes were insignificant ; 
there were want and need everywhere, enthusiasm nowhere, and the 
troops were dissatisfied and inclined to mutiny. Washington, weakened 
by illness and want, was compelled to remain all through 1779 at West 
Point, and confine himself to observing the English in New York. In 
the spring of 1780, South Carolina surrendered to the English under 
Clinton ; Charlestown capitulated on May 12, and the entire South was 
exposed to the plundering of the British troops under Cornwallis. In 
July the “ grand army”’ of thirty thousand men under Gates, in which 
Kalb stood with his division, marched against them. Supported by the 
militia of North Carolina, they advanced with great difficulty and under 
immense privations, until, at two in the morning of August 16, they came 
across the English in a pine-clearing near Camden, and both armies 
arranged themselves in battle array before daybreak. 

On the American side, Kalb was entrusted with the formation of the 
line. He himself commanded the right wing, composed of the second 
Maryland brigade under General Gist, and the Delaware regiment, and, 
like the English left wing, it was protected on its right flank by a deep 
swamp. The North Carolina militia, under General Caswell, formed the 
centre, and the Virginian militia, under General Stevens, the left wing, 
while the first Maryland brigade, under General Smallwood, was placed 
in the second line as reserve. Two guns were placed on Gist’s right 
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flank, and two on the right and two on the left of the centre. Armand’s 
mounted legion was told off to cover the left flask of the American 
forces, but it was seized with a perfect panic during the night, and fled 
shamefully, so that it was not available in the formation of the line in 
the further events of the day. This want of cavalry was very severely 
felt during the action. From the mere disposition of the two armies, the 
far more advantageous position of the British can be easily seen. Lord 
Cornwallis’s front was strong, not only through the personal reputation 
of his troops, who nearly all belonged to regular regiments, and were 
veterans when compared with the Americans, but also through the better 
arrangement of the artillery, while his reserve, before all the cavalry 
under Tarleton, was in a far better position. This compact and well- 
trained line was opposed on the American sic. by raw, unpractised 
militia, who had never yet seen an enemy, and felt an exaggerated 
respect for the English. In addition to this, Gates committed the error 
that he drew up the first Maryland brigade in the second line instead of 
employing the raw militia as reserve, and that he had no artillery on his 
left flank. Through these varied deficiencies he made up for the dis- 
advantage which Cornwallis would have suffered from under other cir- 
cumstances, owing to his numerical inferiority. Not satisfied with the 
errors which he had already committed, Gates, on perceiving the position 
of the English at daybreak, unexpectedly gave orders to fill up a gap that 
existed between his centre and right wing, a measure which must have 
doubly injurious results in the presence of such a well-disciplined enemy, 
and through the inexperience of his own troops. 

Lord Cornwallis, in fact, was too experienced a general not to take 
immediate advantage of the opportunity so recklessly offered him. When 
the new error on the part of his enemy was announced to him, he at 
once hurried to his right wing, himself gave Colonel Webster orders to 
attack, and also sent the same command to Lord Rawdon by an adju- 
tant. 

Gates behaved quietly, and seemed to be awaiting events. His ad- 
jutant-general led him to believe that an immediate bold attack on the 
English, who were engaged in deploying, would impart courage to his 
unskilled militia, and if it came off well would have great influence over 
the result of the day. “That is right,” said the evidently helpless 
commander ; ‘order General Stevens to attack at once with the left 
wing.” The latter at first advanced boldly, but found the enemy already 
drawn up in battle array. Williams then tried to draw their fire at the 
farthest range possible, in order to render it less formidable to the 
militia, and for this purpose obtained forty or fifty volunteers from 
General Stevens, with whom he really advanced, but did not succeed in 
his design. The English right wing, under Webster, advanced at this 
very moment in close columns, and with such shouts and impetuosity 
upon the American left wing, which was engaged in changing front, 
that the latter fell into coufusion, and, seized by a real panic, threw 
away their loaded muskets at the first shot fired by the English, and ran 
away in a wild and breathless flight. No entreaties, no threats, no 
appeal to their honour were of the slightest use; in vain did General 
Stevens urge the runaways to remember their bayonets: but how could 
they do so, when they had only received them on the previous day, 
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and were utterly ignorant of their use? The Virginians carried awa 
the North American militia with them in their disgraceful flight. Un- 
fortunately, the warning and threatening officers had no cavalry to give 
effect to their words, or compel their fugitives to halt. It was not an 
action, in fact, but a mere hunting and escaping, so that ere the real 
engagement began, the entire American centre and left wing, that is to 
say, two-thirds of their strength, had disappeared almost before a shot 
was fired. About four hundred of Dixon’s regiment were the only men 
who held their ground a little longer, and fired a couple of rounds at 
the enemy. 

Gates, who had taken up his position about six hundred feet behind 
the line of battle, in order to watch the course of the action, was carried 
away in the flight of the militia, and under the pretext of “ bringing the 
villains back into the fight,” hurried from the field, so that Kalb remained 
the highest officer in command there. ‘The morning was so close and foggy 
that the gunpowder-smoke would not rise, but wreathed both armies in 
acloud, Hence it was difficult to survey the field and obtain a correct 
estimate as to the state of the engagement. Owing to the mist Kalb 
was for a long time quite ignorant of the flight of the centre and left wing, 
and ordered up Smallwood with his reserve to join with Gist; but the 
united brigades were not strong enough to cover the ground between 
the two swamps. While the first Maryland brigade marched under 
fire, the right wing under Kalb began the disproportionate action, and 
not only bravely held its ground against the enemy, but successfully re- 
pulsed their impetuous attack, so that the action gradually spread along 
the whole line, and victory was undecided. Kalb, in order to produce a 
rapid result, ordered the right wing he ccmmanded to make a bayonet 
attack. The enemy were driven back, and a number of priscners made; 
but at this moment the left wing, overpowered by superior numbers, and 
assailed in the flank, was forced to retire. It soon collected again, it is 
true, and renewed the battle, but it was again driven in, and once again 
returned to the front. 

Owing to the losses they suffered, and in the heat of the action, which 
had gradually degenerated into a hand-to-hand fight, the two brigades 
had become separated, and had now a space of six hundred feet between 
them. ‘This was the turning-point of the battle, and victory now began 
to incline to the English. Williams tried in vain to restore the broken 
communication, but when he reached the right wing, he found the Eng- 
lish preparing to charge after a heavy discharge of musketry. Kalb was 
fighting at the head of the second Maryland brigade: he had advanced 
three times, and been driven back again by the numerical superiority of the 
enemy; but, for all that, he still had the vantage. His horse had been 
shot under him, and he had been wounded in the head by a sabre-cut. 
Jarquette, the adjutant of the Delaware regiment, bound up the wound 
as well as he could with his scarf, and implored his general to retire from 
the battle-field. Kalb, however, instead of paying any attention to this 
request, led his Marylanders on foot against the enemy. They advanced 
and fell back again over piles of corpses: his soldiers performed marvels 
of bravery, and contended every inch of ground. The enemy, however, 
pressed on them with continually increasing masses, and compelled them 
to surrender the slight advantage they had gained. The battle now be- 
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came a sanguinary hand-to-hand fight, but when Lord Cornwallis, in the 
fear of losing his gain, concentrated his whole strength on this point, 
while a portion of Tarletoii’s horse surrounded the decimated ranks of the 
brave Delaware and Maryland troops, the last faint hope of retaining pos- 
session of the battle-field faded away. All that they could do was to save 
the honour of their flag. Once again Kalb marched against the enemy 
at the head of his faithful followers : it was the last time that his power- 
ful voice echoed through the thunder of the battle-field, the last time that, 
pointing with his sword to the enemy, he excited his men, and made them 
follow him to the attack. While he was advancing, he was struck b 
several bullets, so that the blood poured from him in streams; but he still 
possessed sufficient strength to cut down an English soldier who had 
already pointed his bayonet at his chest. But Kalb’s last hour had 
arrived: he was recognised through his epaulettes, and the ery of “ Kill 
the rebel general!” ran along the English line. Mortally hit, and bleed- 
ing from eleven wounds, he fell powerless to the ground. 

With Kalb’s fall the battle was over, for no leader remained on the 
American side. It is true that Gist’s and Smallwood’s brigades assembled 
once more for an attack, and for the last time repulsed the British charge ; 
but directly after, Cornwallis, who was savage at such an obstinate re- 
sistance, ordered his light infantry to turn the American left flank and 
attack them in the rear. This was done, and what English bayonets left 
undone was completed by the sabres of Tarleton’s cavalry, The remnants 
of the two Maryland brigades then dispersed in a wild flight, and only 
the swamps extending on both sides of the battle-field afforded a slight 
protection to those who were trying to escape the pursuit of Tarleton’s 
dragoons. Not a battalion, not a company remained whole: Gist alone 
retired from the battle-field in order, with two hundred men, but all the 
bodies of troops were broken up or dispersed in the woods, and never was 
a more complete victory gained during the whole of the revolutionary 
war. Eight guns, two thousand muskets, two-and-twenty ammunition and 
one hundred and thirty baggage-waggons, as well as eighty thousand 
cartridges, fell into the hands of the victors, who returned their loss at 
68 dead, 245 wounded, and 11] missing, or, altogether, 324 men, while 
the Americans estimated it at 500 or even 700, 

The American loss cannot be accurately stated, owing to the hurried 
flight of the militia. Cornwallis himself estimated it at 1000 killed and 
wounded, and 800 prisoners. According to the American official re- 
turns, however, 650 regulars were killed and wounded, or more than one- 
third of their number ; 100 North Carolina militia killed and 300 taken 
prisoners, while the swift-footed Virginians had only wounded, and no 
dead. ‘The brave Delaware regiment was as good as annihilated: the 
men left eventually only formed the cadres for two companies. In vain 
did Gist and Smallwood try to assemble the militia along the road, but 

they only succeeded in continuing their flight with a handful of regulars. 
‘Gates, who, as we said, hurried from the battle-field at the beginning of 
the action, must have had a very good and swift horse, for he slept on 
the evening of the battle at Charlotte, which is sixty miles from Camden. 

But we will turn from the fugitive Gates, who left his troops in the 
lurch, to Kalb, who fought up to the last moment, and fell as a hero. 
We left him at the moment when he sank bleeding from eleven wounds, 
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at the head of his troops. His adjutant, Dubuysson, scarce saw him fall 
ere he threw himself over him, and imploringly cried to the advancing 
foe, “Spare and save Baron von Kalb!” ‘The faithful adjutant caught 
on his own body the sabre-cuts intended for Kalb. The British soldiers 
rushed on both, seized the general, placed him on his feet, and, while he 
leaned with his hands on a cart, stripped him to the shirt. 

While he was standing in this hapless position, and the blood was 
pouring from him in streams, Cornwallis rode up with his suite. ‘I am 
sorry,” he said to his defenceless opponent, “to see you so seriously 
wounded, but I am glad that I have conquered you.” Cornwallis at once 
gave orders that Kalb should be taken care of, and his wounds bound up. 
From this moment the English treated their prisoner with all the kind- 
ness and humanity that the modern mode of waging war prescribes for 
the conquered, 

Kalb wrestled for three days with death, and died on August 19th at 
Camden, whither he had been carried after the action. He was buried 
by his victorious enemies, among whom were many freemasons, with 
military and masonic honours. Up to the year 1825 an isolated tree 
alone marked his last resting-place. 

It is true that the Congress soon after voted a monument to the de- 
serving general, but the proposition was never carried into effect. ‘Phat 
tree alone marked the spot where Kalb lay buried, and Washington, iw 
1791, displayed great emotion on visiting the spot, where, as he said, 
“the noble foreigner rests who came from distant countries to fight our 
battles and bedew the tree of our liberty with his blood.” In the first 
twenty years of our century the inhabitants of Camden formed a resolu- 
tion to erect a memorial over his grave, and La Fayette, in 1825, during 
his visit to the United States, laid the foundation-stone for it. 

In the French National Museum at Versailles is Kalb’s bust among: 
those of the celebrated men of France; in America, there is a monument 
over his bones, and numerous streets and villages bear his name. Ger- 
many alone, his country which he honoured so greatly in a foreign land, 
has, up to the present, made no proper recognition of his merits. Per- 
haps, though, Germany is waiting to crown with laure! one of her modern 
heroes in America; but we greatly doubt whether one of them, however 
it may be the fashion to praise them at present, will have the pluck to die 
on the battle-field like John Kalb. From their past conduct it is more 
probable that they will be inclined to follow Gates’s example, and escape- 
as far as they conveniently can from the battle-field. The only one of 
the German leaders in America worth his salt is Sigel, and, considering 
that he managed to obtain the rank of lieutenant in his fatherland, we 
do not think that his military qualifications are such as to justify Presi- 
dent Lincoln in appointing him in the place of General M‘Clellan, who, 
whatever his enemies may say against him, is a good soldier, and proves. 
it by running no risk of defeat by leading into action the wretched 
militia placed under his command. _ Still, it is curious to find a counter- 
part of Bull’s Run in the battle of Camden. 
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PART THE THIRD. 
I. 


MISS CAROLINE CONTINUES HER JOURNAL, 


Samaden, in the Upper Engadine, July 27, 1862. 

Tuts has been the most exciting day of my whole existence! I have 
traversed one of the Passes of the Alps! How glorious the scenery! 
How absorbing the thoughts which nature—and intelligent companion- 
ship—inspire! 

On the evening of our halt at Cuera the clouds hung heavily over the 
mountains which shut in the valley of the Vorder Rhein, and the waiters 
at the Lukmanier Hotel predicted, one and all, that the weather would be 
bad on the following day. The wish, no doubt, was father to the thought ; 
but henceforth let none put their trust in the weather-wisdom of waiters, 
for a brighter sun never shone than that which rose above the Mattishorn 
on the morning of the 26th, when we prepared to resume our travels. I 
speak of the risen sun, but long before his beams were streaming down 
the Schalfik Thal, and while yet the ancient city of Cuera was sleeping 
in deep shadow, I was standing at my casement, watching. Five o’clock 
sounded from the belfry of Saint Martin, Saint Lucius repeated the hour, 
and other chimes made music in the air; but save here and there a thin 
blue vapour curling from a chimney-top, nothing showed that the business 
of life had again begun. ‘The window which I had chosen commanded 
the entire length of the principal street; wide at first, and finally losing 
itself amid a labyrinth of quaint medieval architecture, nor was its soli- 
tude disturbed for some time. At length a stray inhabitant appeared— 
some workman going to his early toil—then came another, crossing from 
an opposite quarter; more followed, taking different directions, doors 
opened, shutters were taken down, wares were set out, market people 
arrived in groups of three or four, and—what I was waiting eagerly to 
see—an empty carriage drawn by three horses, and driven by a postilion 
in gay attire, suddenly turned a corner and came towards the hotel, the 
harness-bells jingling merrily: it was the ‘ extra-post”’ ordered by the 
Count de Hautefeuille the evening before. Scarcely had I taken note of 
this when the Count himself entered the salon to tell us our carriage was 
at the door. Breakfast hastily eaten, a basket of provisions put up for 
the road, the baggage taken down and packed, and the hotel bill paid— 
without a murmur from papa, though I saw he looked surprised—we 
descended to the hall, and passing through a crowd of respectful waiters, 
headed by the obsequious landlord, who bowed after every word he 


uttered, and wished us bon voyage at least a hundred times, we stepped 
into the carriage and drove off, 
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“‘ What very civil people !” said mamma, and I echoed the remark. 

“ Uncommon !” said papa, dryly, as if he was thinking of something 
else, and muttering to himself words which I failed to cateh.* I did not 
care, however; to speculate on the subject, and indeed I had other things, 
far more interesting, to occupy my attention. 

After half encircling the town, and crossing the bridge which spans 
the Rabiusa torrent, the carriage wound gently round the base of a 
wooded height, in which I instantly recognised the “ Hill of Reses.” 
Another recognised it too, as I knew by his meaning glance. When I 
recovered from the momentary confusion which this incident had caused, 
we were slowly ascending the mountain that overhangs the town on the 
southern side, every successive zig-zag bringing into nearer view the ex- 
quisite beauties of the glen which bears the name of the Schalfik Thal. 

After climbing thus for more than an hour, the road turned directl 
south, above the course of the Rabiusa, and we entered a broad and still 
ascending valley, passing several villages with strangely-sounding names : 
Malix, famed through all that region for its delicious honey,—Strasberg, 
with its ruined castle perched on a lonely rock,—Churwalden, approached 
by a picturesque bridge over a wild, dashing torrent,—Parpan, a lovely 
spot, where we slacked our thirst at the waters of a fountain brighter than 
the purest crystal,—and thence onward through a dense forest of pines, 
catching at intervals glimpses of distant snowy peaks, till we stopped to 
change horses in the stony street of Lenz, a little town where nothing 
but Romansch is spoken. The country now became more open, and the 
road lay downward towards the river Albula, the Domleschg glacier 
rising on the right hand, and the Lenzerhorn towering on the left. Not 
the novelty only, but the beauty of the scenery, awoke in me the liveliest 
emotions, and I am certain they were not unshared; even mamma was 
moved to admiration of what she saw, though she could not help adding, 
she hoped we should get safely to our journey’s end. She had greater 
reason for this apprehension when the carriage whirled round the angles 
of the steep descent as we drew near to ‘Tiefenkasten, a secluded village, 
lying in a deep hollow at the confluence of the Albula and the Oberhalb- 
stein Rhein, one of the feeders of the “ exulting and abounding river” 
which first I gazed upon at Basle. 

If I had been enchanted with all I had seen that day, what words cau 


* © Of course I couldn’t speak out before a stranger, but if the Count hadn’t 
been there Carry should have heard me quick enough. I was thinking of some- 
thing else, and that was the bill—a regular swinger. How they managed to find 
out that ’d been Lord Mayor is more than I can tell; but, as the head-waiter 
spoke English, I suspect Mrs. J. had been telling him, for she never forgets she 
was once Lady Mayoress, and half broke her heart when they left off calling her 
‘My Lady.’ There it was, however, under a picture of the hotel, big enough to 
have been the Mansion House : ‘ Note pour Mounseer Milord Maire of London.’ 
And then came the items—all manner of things that I could make nothing of, and 
can’t to this day, with the word ‘Completer’* stuck in the middle. A hundred 
and sixty-eight francs was the sum total. Pretty well for three people for four- 
and-twenty hours. Over two pounds a head! One couldn’t have anything 


_ — than that, I should say, in the shape of a tavern bill for one night!— 


* 


Papa is not aware that ‘Completer’ is the name of a celebrated wine made 


in the neighbourhood. It was to give papa pleasure, I am sure, that the Count 
selected it.—C. J.” 
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express my sense of delight when, after leaving Tiefenkasten, we wound 
our way through the magnificent gorge of the Oberhalbstein! The 
grandeur of this ravine took me quite by surprise, and exceeded every- 
thing I had yet beheld. From the opposite slopes, before we crossed the 
Albula, we had observed a dark forest rising in front, but could not trace 
the road we were to follow. Suddenly we found ourselves at the entrance 
of a narrow defile through which the Rhine came wildly rushing, and at 
that point the ascent began. On each side rose every species of Alpine 
tir that has its growth in the Grisons,—the clustering Wetter-tanne,— 
the creeping Legfihre,—the lofty red spruce,—the slender larch,—the 
silver-eoned cedar,—with many others that I fail to remember, all of un- 
equalled beauty; and at every turn of the climbing road the foaming 
river revealed its turbulent waters, till we rose too high to be able to dis- 
cern its track. Beyond these lonely forest shades the valley spread out 
bleak and bare, but its desolation was relieved by the numerous snowy 
peaks that shone around us, conspicuous amongst them being the sharp- 
pointed Zinzenhorn, the Piz d’Aela, the Arblasch, the Weissberg, the Piz 
d’Err, and the distant Fopperhorn. The villages here were few and far 
between,—we counted, I think, not more than three till we arrived at 
Molins, charmingly situated in a small amphitheatre at the base of the 
Cima da Flix. Here we rested for an hour, papa insisting on dining, 
though the basket filled for us at Cuera was quite empty—a very evident 
proof that “the picturesque” had not solely engrossed his attention.* 
Mamma, of course, kept him company,—for form’s sake, as he does not 
like to dine alone,—while the Count de Hautefeuille and I rambled about 
the village, conversing with the natives, as far as their intelligence per- 
mitted them to understand us, and taking lessons from them in Romansch. 
The pursuit of information,—as Marmontel, if I mistake not, says,— 
should never be lost sight of, “ where’er we may roam.” 

After leaving Molins, and recrossing the Falleer, a noble stream which 
descends from the Cima da Flix, we seemed to have left all civilisation 
behind, the scenery becoming wilder at every step we advanced. As a 
site for human habitation, the village which bears the twofold name of 
Bivio or Stalla,—the former foreshadowing our approach towards Italy, 
the latter of Romansch or local origin,—is the dreariest that can well 
be imagined ; the mountains are bare of all save a scanty growth of 
grass, which is thickly intermingled with stones, the débris of avalanches, 
and the whole country is treeless. Yet workmen were busy even here, 
building a house of some pretension, perhaps a large inn, for, as papa 
observed, it was just the place where a good one was wanted. Consulting 
my Murray, I found that Bivio lies at the foot of the Piz d’Emet, the 
summit of which is covered with eternal snow, as may easily be supposed 
when I add that the village itself is five thousand six hundred and thirty 
feet above the level of the sea, or—to familiarise Londoners with the idea 
—twenty times higher than Primrose-hill,—although our meaner height, 


* “T only had my share. After all, a couple of fowls, a small ham, a piece of 
cold roast veal, some very little sausages, a dozen or so of hard-boiled eggs, anda 
loaf or two of bread, with two or three bottles of their poor wine, ain’t much for 
a party of four, none of ’em with very bad twists. Besides, travelling, as I said 
before, always makes one hungry.—T. J.” 

+ “Form’s sake! that’s a good ’un!—T, J.” 
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as my “ Kelly’s Post-Office London Guide” informs me, was once peopled 
with elephants, tigers, rhinoceros, and hippopotami—rarer animals than 
even the existing denizens of Alpine solitudes ;—which shows that there 
is, in Nature, a compensation for all things! 

At this desolate spot the roads divided; that on the right hand, a 
horse-track only, leading by the Septimer Pass into the Val Bregaglia ; 
that on the left, the one we were to take, over the Julier Pass into the 
Engadine. Papa was very merry on the subject of our route, for 
mamma’s name happens to be Julia, which he pronounces as it is written 
in Murray. He kept calling it her Pass, and said when we got there, 
as she would be at home, he should leave her behind, that “ things then 
would be come to a pretty pass,” and a good deal more nonsense of that 
sort, which raised a languid smile on the Count’s generally thoughtful 
features, though it made mamma rather uncomfortable, till at last she 
told papa, rather sharply, to hold his tongue, for there was no knowing, 
she said, what accidents might happen! 

Accident, however, there was none to fear on the actual spot, which 
is marked by two granite columns, one on each side of the way, where 
the summit of the Pass is attained, a short distance beyond a solitary 
house of refuge, tenanted at the time only by a woman, who never raised 
her head as we drove by, but pursued her knitting with the most stolid in- 
difference, though travellers like ourselves must be of rare occurrence. All 
lonely as she seemed, this, in all probability, was not actually the case, 
for in every direction around, wherever the thinly-seattered herbage 
afforded pasture, were groups of sheep and grey cattle, the flocks and 
herds of wandering Bergamasque shepherds, who, during summer, re- 
sort to these mountains from their own more arid plains. None of their 
keepers, however, were visible,—a circumstance I much regretted, as 
these shepherds are, I am told, a highly picturesque-looking race, with 
— features and dark mysterious eyes—the bandit-type of lovely 
taly. 

We had now reached the astonishing height, for a carriage-road, of 
seven thousand six hundred and twenty-five feet—how much higher that 
is than Primrose-hill, or even Highgate, perhaps I need not say—and 
from this point we began to descend, gradually at first, but afterwards 
more abruptly. In this region the mountains assumed loftier propor- 
tions; at our feet lay the blue lakes of the Upper Engadine gleaming 
amid dark foliage, and before us, in all their majesty, rose the sublime 
Alps of the Bernina chain, whose countless peaks pierced the sky in 
every direction. I was silent from the depth of my emotion, but not so 
mamma. She appeared to have reserved her energies to the last to ex- 
pend them in unintermitting screams, as, at a fearful pace, the horses 
galloped down the southern face of the Julier. I, too, might have been 
nervous, but that I gathered courage from the calm expression of the 
pale but resolute countenance of our noble travelling-companion, whiose 
sang froid rivalled that of the postilion who drove us, almost as if— 
absurd thought—as if it had once been his own metier. We stopped 
for our last relay at the beautiful romantically-sounding village of Silva 
Plana, on the brink of the lake of the same name, through which the 
river Inn, whose source, like that of the Maira and the Oberhalbstein 
Rhein, is in the glaciers of the Piz Lunghino, takes its course to the 
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Danube and thence to the Black Sea, as the other rivers run, one to the 
Adriatic, the other to the German Ocean. Evening was drawing in, 
the sun had sunk behind the Maloya peak, but his rays still shed a 
crimsoned hue on the snow-crowned summits of the Bernina ; yet while we 
gazed the glowing tints subsided, a spectral grey spread over them all, 
and the shadows deepened along the mountain slopes. There still re- 
mained several miles to travel before we arrived at our destination. It 
was not the least pleasant part of a delightful day, a delicious cool- 
ness filling the air after the burning heat of the afternoon. Mamma’s 
spirits rose at the thoughts of having no more passes to cross, though 
the way was anything but level; papa was elated with the prospect of 
supper; the Count de Hautefeuille became gay and animated by J know 
not what anticipations ; and I—I—well, what boots it to conceal my 
feelings—I, too, shared in his—in the general sense of enjoyment. It 
might have been the gently stealing darkness; it might have been the 
charm of conversation, or haply that of soothing thought; but I noted 
little more of the journey, save that we passed through the villages of 
St. Moritz and Celerina, still skirting the tributary lakes of the Inn, 
until, the town of Samaden traversed, we stopped at the last house in it, 
the welcome and comfortable Hotel de la Vue de Bernina, whose smiling 
hostess met us at the door. 


Il. 
HANNIBAL OUTDONE. 


Here we are (writes Alderman Jones), but where we are is more than 


I know, and I a wish somebody would tell me.* As fast as we reach 
e 


a town I forget the name of the one we left last ; and while I’m trying 
to remember that, the place I’m in slips clean out of my head. I suppose 
it’s owing to the jolting: if not, I can’t account for it. Travelling in 
Switzerland is deuced up-hill work in more ways than one, and about 
the hardest part of it is trying to recollect where you’ve got to. Why 
can’t they call the places by names that a man can understand, like 
Cheapside, the Poultry, Cornhill, Queen-street, Tokenhouse-yard, and 
so forth? They’re plain enough, I should say, for anybody! But when 
you come to names that no one ever heard of before—and sometimes the 
same town has three or fourt—who’s to recollect them I should like to 
know! 

Sammyden I haven’t forgotten, because that’s straightforward enough, 
and puts me in mind of old Sammy Styles, the Deputy of my ward;f 
besides, it’s a place I like, and that, let me tell you, makes a difference. 
What I like Sammyden for—at least the hotel we put up at—is, that 


* “ Papa need only have asked me. We were then at Le Prese, on the shore of 
the Lake of Puschiavo, on the Grison frontier.—C. J.” 

+ “I have already observed that this is a custom peculiar to the Grisons, in 
consequence, no doubt, of the intermixture of several races speaking different 
languages—French, German, Italian, and Romarisch. ‘To quarrel with this 
arrangement is very nearly equivalent to finding fault with the Tower of Babel. 
—C. J.” 


t “ There is no reason why this stupid old person’s name should have reminded 
papa of the place he was in. ‘Sammyden’ is simply a vicious mode of pronouncing 
‘Samaden,’ in which the second syllable is long.—C. J.” 
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the people are jolly, good sort of folks, who don’t try to overreach you as 
they do in other parts of Switzerland: they never charge you for more 
than you have, and what you have they make as little profit out of as 
they can afford to—for everybody must live, innkeepers as well as others. 
Swiss innkeepers, I’m told, make fortunes quicker than most people— 
and from what I’ve seen of some of them I should say it ain’t unlikely 
—but that they’re not all tarred with the same brush my experience of 
Sammyden can fully testify. Mind, I don’t mean to say I should like 
to live there all the year round. In the first place, the climate’s too 
severe, for the people themselves say they’ve nine months of winter and 
three of cold weather; and, in the next, the country don’t produce enough 
in the eatable way. Fish, of course, they haven’t got, it’s too far inland 
—except trout, which, in general, I don’t think much of: I like to eat 
my fish without stopping to count the bones, and so salmon for my 
money ; and when salmon’s not in season, then turbot, brill, soles, and 
cod. As to lobsters and oysters, I don’t call them exactly fish, but 
whether they are or not you can’t get ’em at Sammyden—even the 
language, so Carry says, has no name for ’em. This I’m not surprised 
at, but I own to staring when they said they had no mutton, and as to 
lamb they literally burst out laughing in my face—that’s to say the 
waiter did—when I named it. 

“No mutton!” says 1; “why, what do you do with your sheep ? 
You've plenty of them, I fancy!” ‘ Sheep!” says he ; “ we never kill 
them. We want their wool.” ‘ You don’t eat the wool, do you?” says 
I. “No,” says he. ‘“ We let the wool grow all the summer, and when 
we shear the sheep nobody’s left to eat the mutton if they were killed.” 
“ How’s that?” says 1; “what becomes of ail the people?” “Oh!” 
says he, “none of us belong to Sammyden; “some come from one 
place, some from another, and when all the travellers are gone we go 
away too.” “ You mean waiters and chambermaids, and so forth?” says 
I. “Just so,” says he; “it’s only a few of the natives that stay because 
they’ve nowhere else to go to—and it wouldn’t pay, you know, to kill 
mutton for them.” 

They’re not so particular about their beasts—and very good beef and 
veal they gave us; the fowls were tender enough, but uncommon small; 
a couple of them wouldn’t go far to make a man a dinner—that is, 
what I call a dinner; pigs they have, rather long-legged and lanky, but 
they didn’t come to table—kept very likely for their own consumption in 
the winter—so we were short of bacon and ham; but in the matter of 
eggs and butter, and milk and honey, and all that sort of thing, there’s 
no place I know of that comes near Sammyden.* The coffee, too, was 
good, and well made into the bargain, only they give you table-spoons to 
stir it with; but as for what they call tea, not at Sammyden only, but 
all through Switzerland, it’s simply ridiculous: mouldy hay with luke- 
warm water poured on it is most like that article. In the way of wine, 
I tried several sorts. The best was their “ old Montagner,” at four francs 
a bottle ; it comes from over the mountains a good way off,t for they 

* “Papa has forgotten the delicious water, the coldest and most refreshing I 
ever tasted.—C. J.” 


+ “This wine is grown in the Valtelline, that beautiful valley watered by the 
Adda, before it falls into the Lake of Como.—C. J.” 
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have no wine of their own. The waiter recommended some stuff called 
“Inferno,” and all I shall say of that is—it deserved its name. In the 
matter of prices, living is cheap at Sammyden, even at the hotel. The 
charge for breakfast was only one franc—for dinner, one and a half, and 
the same for supper; beds were two francs each, and “ service” half a 
franc a head—so that without wine, which you are not called upon to 
drink, a single party’s regular expenses needn’t stand him in more than 
six franes and a half a day. I don’t mean to say it didn’t cost us more, 
because we went in for extras; but five-and-six of our money is what it 
may be done for, and I hope Mr. Murray will put that into his next 
edition : he’s welcome to see my bills if he likes, for ’ve kept ’em. 

Having disposed of these statistics, I must now give some account of 
what we saw in these parts, for Carry don’t seem to be in much humour 
for writing.* 

Standing in the balcony of the hotel at —— and looking 
straight before you, there the mountains are, miles high as I may say, 
with snow up to the very top.¢ Of course nothing would satisfy Carry 
and the Count but getting right among ’em, so I ordered a carriage-and- 
pair and off we set for the glashers. The first we went to is called 
* The Rosy”t{—on account of its colour at sunset ; and the second, “ The 
Morterish”§—because it’s a dirty white; but we didn’t see ’em both the 
same day—nobody that wasn’t made of cast-iron could stand the bump- 
ing without a good night’s rest between: I feel sore now at the very 
thoughts of the road up that Rosy Valley, which made me rosy enough 
all over—ay, and black and blue, too, in some places. I don’t pretend 
to be much of a hand at description, and all I have to say is, I never in 
all my life saw anything like what we saw on these two occasions. It 
makes something of a stir in the streets when the main’s turned on to 
clear out the gutters on Snow-hill, but, bless your heart, the way it runs 
there is not to be compared with the rush of the water down the Rosy 
Valley ; and as for Snow-hill, it’s not one snow-hill, but hundreds, that 
seem to be all tumbling down upon you at once, making you shiver to 
look at em. The glashers themselves, when you get close up, are just 
the colour of twelfth-cakes that have stood in the pastrycooks’ windows 
for a twelvemonth. Carry and the Count actually went on ’em, while 
Mrs. J. and me got lunch ready under the trees. ‘They had a guide, of 
course, a man who was keeping sheep hard by, and, to judge by what 
they said, he must have told ’em all manner of lies. Nothing will ever 
make me believe that there are flowers in the glashers: pretty sort of 
gardens they must be up there, when even at Clapham the first frost kills 
everything we have in ours.|| I haven’t much faith either in his stories 

* “The pen is not always the safety-valve of the mind.—C. J.” 


+ “Poor papa is not scientific; he does not understand the principle of the line 
of eternal snow which descends instead of ascending.—C. J.” 

t “Papa is wrong: he should have said the ‘ Roseg;’ and I must correct the 
error he makes in describing the glacier itself as tinted by the sunset: it is 
only the highest peaks which are thus illuminated—the colour of the glacier in 
its profound depths being a lovely ultramarine.—C. J.” 

§ “ Again I must interpose a correction. This glacier, which descends from 
the Piz Bernina, is the ‘ Morteratsch.’—C. J.” 

|| “Papa has not studied the botany of the Alps, or he would not have made 
this remark. The central moraine of the Roseg glacier is distinguished by a very 
beautiful ‘Jardin,’ called, in the language of the country, ‘ Agaglioul.’ The 
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about the shammies ; it’s not likely that creatures that feed on grass 
should keep among ice and rocks where it can’t grow, instead of coming 
down to the meadows where they can get plenty.* There was a talk 
of our all going up a mountain to see a view, the finest, we heard, in all 
Switzerland, and as we were to ride, those leggings I bought for Carry 
and Mrs. J. in Leadenhall-street were got out for the purpose—but when 
my wife was told the mountain was more than two miles high, nothing 
could make her consent to go, and, to tell the truth, after my sufferings 
in the Rosy Valley, I had no great fancy for a saddle, so the thing was 
given up, and we kept on the level, as much as we could, instead.t 
After staying about a week at Sammyden, it was time for us to be on 
the move again. In a very nicely-written book which Carry picked up 
before we left home, she had read of some baths at a small lake on the 
other side of the Greasings, which she thought would be a good place for 
us to stop at, as Mrs. J. was beginning to feel twitches of lumbago. The 
Count very kindly said he’d accompany us, so we booked ourselves by the 
stage-coach, which held exactly four, two inside, and two in the place 
behind the box—a seat with a hood to it, like a Hansom cab—where 
Carry and the Count went, to enjoy the view, Mrs, J. and me having had 
enough of that kind of enjoyment to last us all our lives. Before I say 
good-by to the hotel at Sammyden, I must mention one thing which 
struck me as peculiar: when I paid the bill, the three chambermaids, not 
at all bad-looking girls, came and kissed us all round. J liked it very 
well, but Mrs. J. wasn’t over well pleased when she saw them throwing 
their arms round my neck and making what she called “such absurd 
demonstrations ;” but, as I said, if it’s the custom of the country to take 
leave in this fashion, why—travellers must put up with it—as I did.t 
This little affair didn’t make Mrs. J. the pleasantest companion on the 
journey, but after a time she fell asleep, and when she woke up again and 

ad a cup of hot coffee at a little roadside inn, half way up the mountain, 
she was in better humour, and began to talk rather mysteriously of “ pro- 
spects,” and “high connexions,” and ‘ Countesses,” and I don’t know 
what,—something she’d been dreaming of, I suppose.§ Ididn’t pay much 
attention to what she said, but let her go on; I generally find that the 
best way to calm her down when she’s put out. I shall be asked, perhaps, 


flowers that grow in it are the hardy offspring of the Alpine pastures: the Gentia 
purpurea, With its deep blue petals; the white and the rose-coloured Antennaria 
Dioica; the fringed Dianthus; the Achillea Moscata, from which a powerful liqueur 
is distilled; the dwarf Rhododendron; and some others.—C. J.” 

* « The chamois, or gemse, inhabits the loftiest chains of the primitive mountain 
ridges, and during summer is only to be found on the summits of the highest 
crags ; in winter in deep glens, where the snow lies throughout the year. I owe 
my scientific readers an apology for stating facts with which they must be 
familiar, but in the interests of truth I could not suffer papa’s remark on the 
Rupicapra Tragus to pass unnoticed.—C. J.” 

+ “Ishall ever regret not having ascended the Piz Languard, the mountain to 
which papa refers. Our guides informed us that the view from its crested 
pinnacle is, indeed, sublime. And this may well be imagined, when I observe 
that it embraces the whole of Central and Western Switzerland, even as far as 
distant Savoy—to say nothing, on the opposite side, of the nearer Tyrol.—C. J.” 

{ “ Those girls were impudent minxes, and I feel sure they did it of their own 


accord. The Alderman ought to have known better than encourage such 
creatures.—J. J.” 


§ “ How very obtuse of papa!—C. J.” 
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how I amused myself? Not with the old everlastings—the name I give 
to the mountains Carry raves so much about—nor with the glashers 
neither, though there were lots more of ’em in sight as we went along; 
for, as I said before, I had seen as much of them as I cared to see; but 
what I gave. yself up to, as I generally do when I’m alone, was think- 
ing over my iast white-bait dinner at Greenwich ; that satisfies the mind, 
at any rat, if it don’t happen to fill the belly.* Before I got to the duck 
and peas I believe I dropped off myself, for I can’t recollect anything 
after the whiting-pudding, unless it was the lobster-cutlets, and I’m not 
very sure of that. This is all I have to say about crossing the Pass, 
which Carry vows was much more remarkable than any she had yet seen; 


but then she always throws that in one’s teeth if one happens to indulge 
in forty winks. 


III. 


A QUIRT PLACE TO STOP AT. 


Azoot this bathing establishment (says the Alderman) I wish to sa 
a few words. Carry, no doubt, would describe it better than me, for she’s 
a dab at fine words, but I’ve my own reasons for taking up the pen 
again. 

When the stage-coach pulled up at the door, everybody in the house 
turned out to see who was in it. It’s the custom now to telegraph for 


rooms everywhere, and having done so, the landlordt was quite ready for 
us, and we were shown in at once. 


He first began jabbering Italian, but finding that ‘ no go,” he changed 
it to French, so I set Carry and the Count at him—it’s wonderful how 
she’s got on with her French since Hatfull joined us—and then I made 


* “T am astonished at papa! The scenery, after passing Pontresina, is cha- 
racterised by every possible feature of Alpine magnificence. The Cambrera and 
the Palu glaciers, the first assuming the most fantastic forms according to the 
point of view from which it is seen, and the last to all appearance hanging in the 
air, are glorious beyond conception. And such a host of noble peaks! The 
Bernina Spitze, towering upwards of thirteen thousand feet, with Piz Rosatch, 
Piz Morteratsch, Piz Schierva, Piz Verona, Mont Pers, of scarcely inferior height ! 
The two lakes, also, Nero and Biancho, which lie close together at the top of the 
Bernina Pass, and from whose placid bosoms wild torrents rushing in opposite 
directions, differing in their course as in their hue, the darker waters descendin, 
to Italy, the brighter stream to the plains of Bavaria, are not the least of Nature’s 
charms in these marvellous regions.—C. J.” 

¢ ‘I can afford to submit to this charge, confident in the strength of my own 
impressions. The aspect of the scene is of an entirely southern character, redolent 
of the clime of Italy, and strikingly in contrast with the bleak magnificence of the 
north. From the bare summit of the Bernina Pass the traveller plunges at once 
into the depths of the most luxuriant vegetation, now threading gloomy vaulted 
galleries, anon emerging to the light of day, every turn of the road disclosing 
fresh beauties, till, as the poet says, ‘The sated senses reel beneath them.’ At 
the foot of the Pass lies the town of Poschiavo, Italian in all save its nationality; 
the language, the architecture, the costume, and the indolence of the inhabitants, 
all speaking of the sunny South. We made a brief halt in the open market- 
place while the business of the Post was transacted, and then pursued our route 
to the baths of Le Prese, which we reached in less than an hour.—C. J.” 

t “ ‘Landlord’ is not the properterm. At Le Prese he is called ‘Il Conduttore 
dello Stabilimento dei Bagni.’ The baths themselves are designated in the 
beautiful language of Italy, ‘ Fonte d’Acqua Solforosa.’—C. J.” 
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him out in no time. Not that it was easy to make out anything in the 
great hall in the middle of the house, for the moment you began to talk 
you could hardly hear yourself speak for the echo. Having been led up 
a broad stone-stairease, and along some passages, which smelt ve 
queer, we came to a suite of apartments—the best in the house, he said, 
and the only ones left, a noble family having only quitted them that 
morning. The rooms were good enough, though the furniture was 
rather scanty ; but what reconciled Mrs. J. to them at once was a printed 
notice on the walls, which the Count, who speaks Italian, translated. It 
was to the effect that every lodger was requested to keep as quiet as pos- 
sible and refrain from disturbing his neighbour, particularly in the night- 
time, and in a general way to do the civil—politeness being the order of 
the day in that establishment.* 

** What a comfort,” said Mrs. J., as soon as she heard this, “to get 
into such a nice quiet place, after racketing over the stones all day till 
my head’s fit to split! I hope, Alderman, you'll stay here at least a 
fortnight.” 

“Oh yes!” cried Carry, turning away from the open window where 
she and the Count had gone to look at the lake; “pray, papa, do! It 
will be so delightful. I see there are boats, and donkeys, and all sorts of 
things for excursions.” 

Well, my dear,” said I, “ I’m quite agreeable to whatever you wish. 
I can’t speak fairer. Indeed, I shan’t be sorry myself for a little of the 
‘riposo’ mentioned in that paper.” 

Having settled this question, we all went down stairs again, and as the 
regular dinner-hour was over, I ordered a ‘particular’-—as the French 
say—as soon as it could be got ready. It would take an hour, they told 
us, so in the mean time we went out to take a stroll on the banks of the 
lake, on which we saw several parties of ladies and gentlemen, all rowing, 
and singing, and shouting as merry as grigs. ‘“ The water must do 
these folks an uncommon deal of good,” was my remark; “I really 
think we can’t do better than stay here all the summer !”’ 

The day had been very fine, but you can’t rely on the weather in those 
parts, and before we got back from our walk black clouds gathered over 
the mountains, and a cold wind came whistling down the valley. “ We 
shall have a storm !” says the Count; “I know this treacherous country. 
Very often when I’ve been ” What, he didn’t go on to say, for > 
suddenly stopped, looking quite red in the face, and, pointing to the lake, 
told us to look there. The boating parties had taken the alarm, and were 
all returning, like ourselves, as quick as they could. They rowed faster 
than we walked, and were at the hotel before us, so that when we entered 
the hall was full of people, and a desperate hubbub they made, shakin 
the wet off their dresses—for the rain had begun to come Reel 
screaming at the very top of their voices. Most of ’em, we heard, were 
Italian princes and princesses from Milan, but, if I hadn’t been told so, I 


* “The curious reader will, perhaps, thank me for transcribing the actual 
words in which this intimation was conveyed: ‘Si raccommanda a tutti di non 
turbare la quiete ed il riposo, specialmente de notte tempo, sia del vicino od in 
generale, ed in fino si prega di agevolare alla serviti de mantenere quella polizia 
tanto necessaria negli stabilimenti di tal natura coll’osservare le leggi e regole 
dettate della civiltaé. Bagni alle Prese.—C. J.” 


A. 
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should have said they were a lot of seagulls, bears, and tom-cats, for never 
in all my life did I hear such screaming, roaring, and caterwauling, and 
all, as the man in the play says, in “choice Italian.” 

“ Not much ‘riposo’ here, Count !” says I to Hatfull. ‘ One comfort 


~ is, the beasts have been fed, though we haven't, so we shall have the 


dining-room to ourselves.” 

The waiter came up at the same moment to signify that dinner was 
ready, and we marched into the saloon in double-quick time, as hungry 
as hunters. I had reckoned without my host; so far from being alone, 
there were lots of folks hard at it, dining or supping, or whatever they 
chose to call it. One long table in the corner was quite full—a dozen or 
more, I should say, pegging away for their lives; ladies and gentlemen 
I should have called them, only they didn’t look much like it, and it 


_ turned out they were a party of servants belonging to the princes and 


princesses who were kicking up such a row in the hall. In one respect 
they were quite equal to their masters and mistresses—that’s to say, in 
the noise they made. “Bono!” shouts one with the voice of a coster- 
monger, setting down his glass; “ Bellow!’’ cries another, nodding to the 
female opposite, and bellow they did with a vengeance, and then they all 
burst out laughing, and went on eating, drinking, and talking as hard as 
they could. One fellow, with great bushy whiskers and a face as yellow 
as a guinea, kept staring at Hatfull and making faces to his companions 
in a way that was quite disagreeable, and Hatfull, who saw him, proposed 
that we should move to the other end of the room, which we did, and 
then we managed to eat our dinner in something like peace, though I 
could see Hatfull was very much vexed at the conduct of the party.* 
Luckily, they broke up soon after we changed places, and then ever so 
many of the princes and princesses came in, in kuots of three or four, and 
sat down to supper at our table, calling out to each other from one end 
of it to the other, and staring at us pretty much the same as their ser- 
vants. “If these are Italian manners,” says Mrs. J., “ the less we have 
= ‘em the better!” and thereupon she got up, and we all left the 
oon. 

As soon as we were outside, up comes a waiter, grinning and grimacing, 
and asks us to walk into the drawing-room on the first floor, where our 
bedrooms were. “ Magnifico,” he calls it, and tosses his arms about like 
What’s-his-name at the Alhambra flying at the trapéze. It was a good 
large apartment, with six or eight long windows, red curtains, sofas to 
match, a couple of chandeliers, a grand piano, and three or four tables 
covered with books and newspapers. As nobody was there when we 
entered we took our seats on one of the sofas, and, says Mrs. Jones, says 
she, “ Well, there is one quiet place in this house, and here we’ll have 
our tea!” But hardly had she said the words before the door flies open 
with a bang, and in come all the princes and princesses, tearing after 
each other like a parcel of children let loose from school. This time they 
didn’t take much notice of us, though I saw two or three of ’em pointing 
and laughing, but some caught hold of one table, some of another, and 
wheeled ’em away to the sides, down pops one of the princesses on the 
music-stool, opens the piano, and begins to rattle away just as that young 
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Frenchman did at the Exhibition, and in the twinkling of an eye off they 
all were, dancing as hard as they could put their feet to the ground, and 
singing and screaming just as they’d been doing down stairs. 

“Oh my poor head!” says Mrs. J. “ This will never do! Ask ’em 
to leave off, Count, there’s a good soul !” 

Hatfull looked rather grim, as if, for some reason or other, he didn’t 
nuch like the task; but he made Mrs. J. a bow, and, crossing the room, 
went up to the Princess that was playing, and said something to her in 
Italian. What she said in reply 1 don’t pretend to know, because I’m 
not acquainted with their lingo, but what she looked like I can compare 
to nothing but a she-tiger balked of her bone after being shown it, just 
as I’ve seen at four o’clock in the Zoological, only she-tigers don’t toss 
their heads so scornfully as the Countess did. Hatfull gave a sort of a 
smile, but I could see it went hard with him to do so, and then came 
back to us. 

‘It seems to be the custom here,” he said, “to dance every evening, 
and that lady observes that if we do not like it we had better leave the 
room.” 

“I quite agree with ‘that lady,’ ” said Mrs. J., bridling up, for she can 
ride the high horse when she’s so minded. “ This is no place for me, 
Alderman! I didn’t come here to be insulted, nor my daughter neither! 
I should like to let ‘ that lady’ know that the Lady Mayoress of Londoa 
is quite as good as any of their sallow—scraggy—scarecrow—Italian 
princesses—ay, and a hundred times better!” 

- As she said this she rose, and, looking daggers at the whole company, 
took Carry by the hand and led her to the door, the Count and me follow- 
ing. This movement caused a lull for a moment, but before we were well 
out of the room a general shout of laughter broke out, and the dancing 
went on again faster than before. 

It was to have been hoped that some time or other these noisy folks 
would have left off their amusement, but as far as any of us were judges 
they didn’t. Mrs. J. vowed she never got a wink all night—so did Carry 
—and Hatfull said that when he came in about twelve o’clock, after 
smoking a cigar to calm his nerves, which had been a good deal excited, 
he saw them dancing up and down the passages as if Bedlam had broken 
loose. Every one to their taste: but of all the places to take pleasure 
in, those passages are the last I should fancy. When the house was shut 
up the queer smell I spoke of got queerer than ever. And, no wonder, 
the baths are sulphur! 

When I named this to Mrs. J. in the morning, I thought she would 
have gone out of her senses. 

“Pay the bill, Alderman,” she cried out, “ and let us leave the house 
at once!” 

It was with difficulty I could make her stay to breakfast, but as soon 
as that was over we were off again, very much to the landlord’s astonish- 
ment, who thought he had booked us for the season. 

So much for our “ riposo !” 
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IV. 
A BREAK-UP. 


Tue friend into whose hands ‘‘ The Jones Papers” were placed, for the 
purpose of publication, regrets extremely that the fragmentary state in 
which they reached him—some of those written by the Alderman having 
evidently served for sandwich wrappers, whereby the text was much ob- 
literated—precludes him from presenting them in the full autobiogra- 
~~ form which, up to the present time, has been their characteristic. 

e has, therefore, strung together the original notes, as well as he was 
able, supplying the lacune partly from conjecture, partly from the recol- 
lections of private conversation. 

It seems, then, that the partie carrée—Alderman and Mrs. Jones, Miss 
Caroline, their daughter, and the Count de Hautefeuille, their illustrious 
and accomplished friend—after leaving Le Prese in disgust, and stimu- 
lated to take their hasty departure no less by the gallant French noble- 
man, who had his own reasons for wishing to avoid the scene, than by 
the sleepless and irritable helpmate of the ex-Lord Mayor, continued to 
travel together. 

In pursuance of Miss Caroline’s planned route the Clapham family were 
to return by the Spliigen Pass, and after visiting the central parts of 
Switzerland, including a horseback journey across the Ober Alp on their 
way to the Lake of Lucerne—when the Leadenhall-street “ leglets” would 
really come into play, provided Mrs. Jones could be entrapped into mount- 
ing—re-enter France by the railway from Geneva to Lyons. It was not 
disturbative of their purpose—and even had it been so Miss Caroline 
would have yielded, so great had become the ascendancy of their chance 
companion—to listen to the Count de Hautefeuille’s suggestion to visit 
the Lake of Como now that they were almost on its brink. 

Accordingly, the Alderman hired a carriage at Le Prese to take them 
thither. Their route lay by Tirano and Sondrio, along the Valtelline to 
Colico, where the steamer would transport them to Bellaggio, the central 
point for exploring all the charms of that enchanting region. Of this 
part of their journey I find only these passages, in the handwriting of 
Miss Caroline: 

** A lovely road beside the rushing torrent which takes its name from 
the town where we paused for a while after crossing the Bernina, and is 
called the Poschiavino. A wondrous change appears in the face of 
nature! ‘Though rocks and precipices are still rife, the bright green 
pastures, the shining glaciers, and the sombre Alpine firs are gone, and 
in their stead the eye rests upon forests of chesnut, richly laden orchards, 
and sheltered patches of golden maize. Through this profusion of fruit 
and foliage we continue our swift descent to the Grison frontier, a little 
beyond which we are stopped for a moment at the dogana, and find our- 
selves in Italy. Yes, we breathe the scented air of Italy, hear its soft 
language spoken, actually, by Custom-house officers, as with charmin 
politeness they ask us if we have anything to declare. Zo declare! A 
me! if the heart could speak how much might it utter, which the cold 
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lips of prudence are compelled to stifle. Fortunately the secrets of the 
bosom are not subject to duty—unwittingly I speak @ double entente— 
and with courteous greetings we pass on, to where a wayside direction 
announces the borgo of Tirano. A straight road for half a mile leads to 
the town; we cross the impetuous Adda, and presently stop at the Albergo 
della Posta. 

‘‘ Here we repose during the great heat of the day, occupying a suite of 
apartments the decorations of which belong to a period at least two hun- 
dred years gone by, save where recent embellishments in honour of 
Italy’s king tell the story of Austrian defeat on the bloody plains of 
Magenta and Solferino. We dine in a darkened saloon, the cooking is 
all Italian, the fruit exquisite, and the cameriera who waits at table is 
a dark-eyed Tiranese, who tells us that the soft, white sheep’s-milk 
cheeses—of which papa eats a great many—are called Point in the 
Valtelline, and Risotti in proud Genova: and who, when papa asks for 
salad, knows not what it is, and brings in a dishful of parsley! In the 
cool of the evening we resume our journey, skirting all the way the fast- 
flowing Adda—papa, of course, pronouncing it ‘ Adder’—and_ journey- 
ing through a valley whose produce is the richest that the teeming earth 
brings forth—vineyards, fig-trees, white mulberries, rice, and Indian corn, 
the latter twelve or fourteen feet high, following each other in unbroken 
succession. At Sondrio, we stop for the night at a newly-built hotel 
which occupies one side of the great square, and from the windows of my 
vast sleeping apartment I gaze upon the broad moon and clusters of 
bright stars that throw their rays into the depths of the Val Malenco.” 

No accident apparently impeded the travellers as they passed along 
the Valtelline, the luxuriance of which cannot be overpraised even by Miss 
Caroline’s pen, but there is no further record of the journey until they 
arrived at Bellaggio. Here I find a memorandum written by the 
Alderman : 

** Of all people in the world, who should I stumble upon just now but 
my old friend Giles Silverside, the cattle salesman of Newgate-market. 
When I asked him what brought him here, he said business. During 
the late war he had something to do with the Sardinian government 
about beef for the army—shipped from London to Genoa—and as the 
account was not yet settled, he came himself to look after it. ‘The 
meat-market, you know,’ says he, ‘is not over lively at this season, so I 
thought I’d give Mrs. Silverside a fortnight’s outing, and do a stroke of 
business for myself. We came through Parry and over Mount Sinay, 
right down to Tureen, where I had a talk with those chaps the ministers, 
and got my money in no time. I’ve been to Mill Ann and Co Mo, and 
this afternoon we crossed over in a boat to somewheres else, and gits to 
the Largo Margery, and goes back again over Mount Simpleton.’ ” 

The next memorandum relates to Art. The Alderman and party 
appear to have visited the Villa Melzi, for he says: 

“ After walking in the prettiest garden I ever set foot in, we went into 
the house and saw the pictures. One old fellow in a queer kind of red 
cap, like a nightcap, greatly took my fancy. He was, they said, one of 
the Dogs of Venus—and wore the handsomest gold chain round his neck 
that ever I saw. ‘ Who painted this picture ?’ says I to the Count. He 
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asks the man who showed us over the house, and then says, ‘ Tishian,’ 
says he. ‘ Where does he live?’ says I; ‘I shall go and get done by 
that man; he shall paint me in my Lord Mayor’s robes and chain of 
office.’ The Count couldn’t say where he lived—but I mean to find out, 
and give him the commission. They say these Italian painters do these 
things cheaply, so I'll have a copy or two made, and send one of ’em to 
‘ Queer,’ where they paid me so much attention. They'll be glad enough 
to put it in their town-hall.” 

Miss Caroline’s hand is usually clear though delicately feminine, yet 
the crumpled page which refers evidently to this part of the journey is 
barely legible. 

“ After passing through the caverned rock, we sat down within a few 
feet of the beetling cliff, and gazed upon the deep blue waters,* and after 
the words which he had uttered—words to which I had weakly listened— 
then succeeded some thrilling moments of exquisite silence. Owing to the 
steepness of the path, papa and mamma had remained behind, leaving us 
alone. He was about to speak again, and what might have been the con- 
sequence had he done so I know not, when close behind us burst forth a 
peal of noisy laughter. In sudden surprise we both rose and turned, and 
saw before us a group of persons, in whom I immediately recognised some 
of the Milanese whose rude behaviour had annoyed us so greatly at Le 
Prese. It consisted of a Principe and his Principessa, with their daughter, 
a forward girl of fifteen, their son, some two or three years younger— 
whom I do not hesitate to call a cub—and two servants—one of them 
their femme de chambre, and the other, apparently their courier; the 
latter was the person who had made such strange gesticulations and 
stared at us so insolently when we dined in the salon of the Stabilimento 
dei Bagni. They were approaching straight towards us, and there being 
only one path it was impossible to avoid them, or I would gladly have 
done so, and so assuredly would He. But fate was hovering in those 
azure skies, or, rather, creeping through those shady woods, and fate— 
from olden olden days till now—has ever proved irresistible. Detaching 
himself from the group as if for the purpose of assuring the Principe 
and Principessa of the safety of the path, the courier came in advance, 
but within a few paces from us he suddenly stopped, and fixing his eyes 
on—on—Philippe, he said, in French (I must give his own words, 
though my pen prompts me to substitute ‘ Vieux gentilhomme’ for one 
of them), ‘ Diable! c’est bien toi, done! D’ou viens-tu mon dréle? Ily 
a cing ans n’est-ce pas que nous faisions la méme besogne? Tu te rappeles 
de cette belle monture que tu m’as vendu et qui ne valait pas un sou ? 
Elle a crevé sacredi—sur le grand chemin—la premiére fois que je l’aie 
enfourché! Je croyais bien te reconnoitre et y a trois jours, quand tu 
tes sauve. Diable!’ (he said that again)—‘ si ce n’était la dame je te 
rosserais sur la place!” The man was literally foaming with rage, while 
the Principe and Principessa, their forward daughter, the cub, and the 
femme de chambre, were ready to die with laughing. As to Philippe— 
so I still must call hin—he seemed perfectly paralysed, and no language 
can express the indignation I felt at hearing him so addressed, and by 


* This, no doubt, was in the gardens of the Villa Serbeloni, and of course the 
Count de Hautfeuille was Miss Caroline’s companion. 
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such a vulgar ruffian. But my indignation gave way to astonishment 
when, instead of instantly striking the menial to the earth, he said, in 
a trembling voice—was it passion or abject fear ?—‘ Ne me touche pas ! 
Tu auras le prix de ton cheval! This is a madman,’ he added, turning 
to me; ‘I am obliged to humour him. Excuse me for a moment while 
I run to the hotel to give orders for his instant apprehension.’ He darted 
from my side and I saw him no more; but while I sank fainting on the 
sward inextinguishable peals of laughter still rang in my ears..... . 
When I recovered my senses I found myself in the arms of the Prin- 
cipessa, but how I was conveyed to the hotel I am still ignorant.” 

I gather from this scene and from circumstances which afterwards 
came to my knowledge, that the Jones family discovered they had been 
making a bosom friend—in Miss Caroline’s case it was, I fear, something 
more—of an adventurer, who, before he was sentenced to an ignominious 
punishment in England, where he took refuge, had been a courier de 
poste between France and Italy, dismissed from service for peculation, 
and strongly suspected of robbery. The vaurien possessed plenty of mis- 
applied talent, and might have done well had he but been honest. Luckily 
for Alderman Jones—more luckily still for Miss Caroline—he was found 
out in time. 

On a stray leaf, torn from that young lady’s diary, I can just read 
these lines, on which a tear had evidently fallen : 

“ Hautefeuille! Tu es seche—tu es tombée dans la boue—on te foule 
aux pieds! Heélas!” 

The Alderman, too, made a passing comment on his travelling-com- 

ion, which, with him, took the form of a joke. 

The fact that Philippe, Count de Hautefeuille, had originally been a 
courier, was communicated to him by the a del Smoccolotojo, who 

w very intimate with the Alderman during his stay at Bellaggio, the 
Tatsaipoien and Miss Caroline becoming, naturally, dearest friends—and 
thereupon appeared this entry: “ French impudence beats everything. 
So this fellow turns out to be a currier! A proof, to my mind, that if 
you want to get on in the world, there’s nothing like leather !”” 
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